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T.  and  T.  ClarMs  Publications. 


LANG  E'S 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Messrs.  GLARE  hare  now  pleasure  in  intimating  their  arrangements,  under 
the  Editorship  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  for  the  Publication  of  Translations  of 
the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  LiOVOE  and  his  CoUahorateurs,  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Of  the  Old  TssTAHEin',  they  have  published  the 

OOMMENTABT  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS,  One  Volume, 

imperial  8vo,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Theological  and  Homiletical  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Speciid  Introduction  to  Genesis,  by 
Professor  Tatler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  comprising  Excursus  on  all  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  Controversy. 

iNTABT   ON    PROVERBS,   ECCLESIASTES,   AND 

80NO  OF  SOLOMON,  in  One  Volume. 

!ART  ON  JEREMIAH  AND  LAMENTATIONS, 

in  One  Vblimie. 

COMMENTARY  ON  JOSHUA,  JUDGES,  AND  RUTH,  in  One 

Volume. 

Other  Volumes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  in  actire  preparation,  and  will  be 
announced  ss  soon  as  ready. 

Messrs.  Clark  have  already  published  in  the  Foreign  Theological  Library 
the  GomiBentarifls  on  BL  Matthew,  8t  Mark,  8t  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
ApcMtles. 

They  had  resolved  to  tssne  that  on  St.  John  only  in  the  imperial  8vo  form  ; 
but  at  the  request  of  many  of  their  Subscribers  they  will  publish  it  (without 
Dr.  Schaff^s  Additions)  in  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  uniform  with  the  Foreign 
Theological  Library,  which  will  be  supplied  to  Subscribers  at  10s.  6d. 

There  are  now  ready  (in  imperial  Svo,  double  column), 


.i.'r/i 


i(ii;,i,M: 


OOMMENTART  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN,  in  One    -    / 

Volume.  ' 

OOMMENTART  ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE 

BOMANS. 

OOMMENTART  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE 

OOBIMTHIANa 

OOMMENTART  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE 

OALAIIAim,  EFHESIAN8,  PmTiTPPUNS,  and  COLOBSIAKS.        In  One 

Volume. 

OOMMENTART  ON  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSA- 

LOMIAHB,  TIMOTHY,  TITUS,  FHILEMOK,  and  HEBREWS.     In  One  Vol. 

OOMMENTART  ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  JAMES,  PETER, 

JOHN,  and  JUDE.     In  One  Volume.  « 

The  New  Testament  is  thus  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gonunentsiy 
on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which  is  in  progress. 

The  Oommentarifls  on  Matthew,  in  one  voL ;  Mark  and  Luke,  in  one  vol ; 
and  on  Acts,  in  one  voL,  may  be  had  uniform  with  the  above  if  desired. 

Each  of  the  above  volumes  (four  on  Old  Testament  and  five  on  Epistles) 
win  be  supplied  to  Subscribers  to  the  Foreiqn  Theolooical  Library  and 
Amte-Nicene  Library,  or  to  Purchasers  of  complete  sets  of  Old  Testament 
(so  far  as  publidied),  and  of  Epistles,  at  Ite.  The  price  to  others  will  be 
21a.  each  vmume. 


T.  and  T.  ClarMs  Publications. 


ThiB  day  ia  pablished,  price  14s^ 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL  LEXICON  OF 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK. 

BT 

HERMANN    CREMER, 

PK0FE8S0R  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVSS8ITY  OF  OREIF8WALD. 

Cranslattir  from  tift  (Stctam  bg 
D.   W.    SIMON,  Ph.D., 

AND 

WILLIAM    URWIOK,    M.A. 

This  work  oompriaes  such  words  as  have  their  ordinary  classical  meaning  changed  oi 
modified  in  Scripture,  tracing  their  history  in  their  transference  firom  the  Classics  into 
the  Septuagint  and  thence  into  the  New  Testament,  and  the  gradual  deepening  and 
eleration  of  their  meaning  till  they  reach  the  fulness  of  New  Testament  thought. 

Just  published,  in  one  yol.  8yo,  price  16e^ 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  GRAMWAR  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK, 

REGARDED  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS. 

By  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  large  additions  and  full  Indices,  by  Rev.  W. 
F. .  MouLTON,  M  A.,  Ghissical  Tutor,  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Rich- 
mond, and  Prizeman  in  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  University 
of  London. 

The  additions  by  the  Editor  are  very  large,  and  will  tend  to  make  this 
great  work  far  more  useful  and  available  for  English  students  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  The  Indices  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  but  with  dis- 
crimination, so  as  to  be  easily  used.  Students  will  admit,  this  is  of  vast 
importance.  Altogether,  the  Publishers  do  not  doubt  that  this  will  be 
the  Standard  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

*  This  is  the  standard  classical  work  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it 
is  of  course  indispensable  to  every  one  who  would  prosecute  intelligently  the  critical 
study  of  the  most  important  portion  of  the  inspired  record.  It  is  a  great  service  to 
render  such  a  work  accessible  to  the  English  reader.' — Britith  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Hevieuf, 

*■  We  gladly  welcome  the  appearance  of  Winer's  great  work  in  aa  English  translation, 
and  moAt  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  attain  to  a  sound  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  the  New  Testameot.  We  need  not  say  it  is  the  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament  U  is  not  only  superior  to  all  others,  but  to  superior  as  to  be  by  common 
consent  the  one  work  of  reference  on  the  subject.  No  other  could  be  mentioned  with  it.' 
— Literary  Churchman» 
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requested. 

Messrs.  Clark  take  this  opportunity  of  inviting  attention  to 
the  various  series  published  by  them,  viz. : — 

The  *Ante-Nicene  Library.'  Complete  in  twenty-four 
vols.    Subscription  price,  j£6,  6s. 

*  St.  Augustine's  Works,'  of  which  four  volumes  are  ready. 

The  '  Lange  '  imperial  8vo  Commentaries,  of  which  four 
volumes  have  appeared  on  the  Old,  and  nine  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  which  Subscribers  to  the  ^Foreign 
Theoh^ccU lAbrary^  may  receive  at  155.  each. 

The  'Meyer'  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  in  preparation,  and  of  which  it  is  hoped  a 
beginning  may  be  made  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
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BIBLICAL  COMMENTARY  k 


ON 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  KINGS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CONTENTS  AND  CHARACTEK,  ORIGIN  AND  SOURCES,  OF  THE 

BOOKS  OF  THE  KINGS. 


HE  books  of  the  "Kings,  which  were  but  one  book 
origiilally  like  the  books  of  Samuel,  and  which, 
like  the  latter,  were  divided  into  two  books  by  the 
Alexandrian  translators  (see  the  Introduction  to  the 
books  of  Samuel),  contain,  in  accordance  with  their  name  (D^^^), 
the  history  of  the  Israelitish  theocracy  under  the  kings,  from 
the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  by  the  Chaldseans  and  the  people  were  carried  away 
into  exile  in  Babylon.  They  embrace  a  period  of  455  years, 
from  1015  to  560  B.C.,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  reign  of  the 
Babylonian  king  Evil-merodach.  And  as  every  kingdom  cul- 
minates in  its  king,  and  the  government  of  the  Mngs  determines 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom,  the  contents  of  the  books  before  us, 
which  are  named  after  the  kings  of  Israel,  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  a  history  of  those  kings ;  inasmuch  as,  whilst  on  the  one 
hand  the  reigns  of  the  several  kings  form  the  historical  and 
chronological  framework  for  the  description  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  people  and  kingdom,  on  the  other  hand  the 
leading  phases  which  the  monarchy  assumed  furnish  the  basis 
of  the  three  periods,  into  which  the  history  of  this  epoch  and 
the  contents  of  our  books  are  divided. 

The  first  period  (1015-975  b.c.)  embraces  the  forty  years  of 
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Solomon's  reign  over  the  undivided  kingdom  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  when  the  Israelitish  kingdom  of  God  stood  at  the  sum- 
mit of  its  earthly  power  and  gloiy ;  though  towards  the  end  of 
this  period  it  began  to  decline,  inasmuch  as  the  rebellion  of 
Solomon  against  the  Lord  in  the  closing  years  of  his  reign  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes  against  the 
house  of  David. — ^The  second  period  commences  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  one  kingdom  into  the  two  kingdoms,  Israel  (or  the 
ten  tribes)  and  Judah,  and  stretches  over  the  whole  period 
during  which  these  two  kingdoms  existed  side  by  side,  termi- 
nating with  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  by 
the  Assyrians,  ie.  from  976  to  722  B,a — ^The  third  period  em- 
braces the  still  remaining  years  of  the  continuance  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  until  its  eventual  dissolution  by  the  Chaldseans 
and  the  canying  away  of  the  people  into  exile  in  Babylon,  viz. 
from  722  to  560  B.c. 

The  first  part  of  our  books  (1  Kings  i.-xL)  therefore  contains 
a  description  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  (a)  in  its  commencement, 
viz.  his  ascent  of  the  throne  and  the  consolidation  of  his  power 
(ch.  i.  and  ii.) ;  (b)  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  strength 
and  gloi7  of  his  government,  by  his  marriage,  his  sacrifice  and 
prayer  at  Gibeon,  his  judicial  wisdom,  and  his  court  (iii.  1-v. 
14), — ^also  by  the  building  of  the  temple  and  royal  palace  and 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  (v.  15-ix.  9),  by  the  erection  of  his 
other  edifices  and  the  introduction  of  navigation  and  commerce 
(ix.  10-28),  by  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  fame  of  his  wisdom, 
and  by  the  increase  of  his  wealth  (ch.  x.) ;  and  (e)  in  its  eventual 
dedine  in  consequence  of  the  sin  into  which  the  aged  monarch 
fell  through  his  polygamy  and  idolatry  (cL  xi.).  The  second  part 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  falling  away  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
the  royal  family  of  David,  and  relates  in  a  synchronistic  narra- 
tive the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  the  three  stages  of  their 
development :  viz.  (a)  the  early  enmity  between  the  two,  from 
Jeroboam  to  Omri  of  Israel  (xii  1-xvi  28) ;  (6)  the  establish- 
ment of  friendship  and  intermainage  between  the  two  royal 
houses  under  Ahab  and  his  sons,  down,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
two  kings  Joram  of  Israel  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  by  Jehu  (xvi 
29-2  Swings  x.) ;  (c)  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  from  Jehu's  ascent  of  the  throne  in  Israel  and  Atha- 
liah's  usurpation  of  the  throne  in  Judah  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  in  Judah 
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(xi— xviL).  And,  lastly,  the'  third  'paxbH$>iA6qBml^^pf^o{  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  from  Hezekiah  to  the^desflfllHBf^erasalem 
by  the  Chaldseans,  and  carries  it  down  to  liePH^^venth  year 
of  the  imprisoimient  of  king  Jehoiachin  i&'^e2ll@r(ch.  xviiL— xxv.). 
Now,  although  the  history  of  the  kings,  or  the  accotmt  of 
both  the  duration  and  character  of  their  reigns,  and  also  of  their 
various  enterprises,  so  far  as  they  promoted  or  hindered  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  forms  the  principal  substance 
of  these  books,  they  do  not  consist  of  a  mere  chronicle  of  the 
deeds  and  fortunes  of  the  several  kings,  but  describe  at  the 
same  time  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  in  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  that  to  some  extent  in  so  elaborate  a  manner,  that  whilst 
some  have  discovered  in  this  a  peculiarly  **  prophetico-didactic 
puipose"  (Havemick,  De  Wette,  etc.),  others  regard  it  as  an 
endeavour  "  to  set  forth  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish 
kings  in  its  relation  to  the  demands,  the  doings,  the  procla- 
mations, and  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  fix)m  Solomon  to 
the  Babylonian  exile"  (EJem).  But  however  unmistakeable 
the  prophetico-didactic  character  may  be,  which  the  books  of 
Kings  have  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  historical  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  a  closer  investigation  of  their  character 
will  show  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  there 
is  any  prophetico-didactio  purpose  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
history  is  written.  For  the  account  of  the  ministry  of  the 
prophets  is  iutroduced  iuto  the  history  of  the  kings  as  the 
spiritual  leaven  which  pervaded  the  Israelitish  monarchy  &om 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  stamped  upon  its  development 
the  character  of  the  theocracy  or  divine  rule  in  IsraeL  Jehovah, 
as  the  invisible  but  yet  real  Xing  of  the  covenant  nation,  had 
created  the  peculiar  iustruments  of  His  Spirit  in  the  prophets 
who  maintained  His  law  and  right  before  the  kings,  standing  by 
their  side  to  advise  and  direct,  or  to  warn  and  punish,  and, 
wherever  it  was  necessary,  proving  their  utterances  to  be  words 
of  God  by  signs  and  wonders  which  they  did  before  the  people. 
Thus  the  Lord  directed  the  prophet  Samuel  to  anoint  Saul  and 
David  princes  over  His  people,  and  the  prophet  Nathan  to  com- 
municate to  Dmd  the  promise  of  the  everlasting  endurance  of 
his  throne  (2  Sam.  vii).  But  when  at  a  later  period  David 
sinned  (2  Sam.  xi  and  xxiv.),  it  was  the  prophets  Nathan  and 
Gad  who  threatened  him  with  punishment  from  God,  and  on  his 
confession  of  sin  and  repentance  announced  the  forgiveness  and 
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favour  of  God  (2  Sam.  xiL  1-15,  xxiv.  11-19).     Through  the 
medium  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  Solomon  was  also  appointed  the 
successor  of  David  upon  the  throne  (2  Sam.  xii.  25),  and  not 
only  anointed  king,  but  installed  in  defiance  of  the  machinations 
of  Adonijah  (1  Kings  i).     But  since  the  monarchy  was  trans- 
mitted from  Solomon  in  a  direct  line  through  his  descendants 
by  virtue  of  the  divine  promise  in  2  Sam.  vii,  it  is  only  in  con- 
nection with  important  enterprises,  or  when  the  kingdom  is 
involved  in  difficulties,  that  we  find  the  prophets  coming  for- 
ward in  after  times  to  help  or  advise  those  kings  who  walked 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord ;  whereas  under  the  idolatrous  and 
godless  rulers  they  offer,  in  the  power  of  Gk)d,  such  energetic 
resistance  to  idolatry  and  to  everything  evil  and  tmgodly,  that 
princes  and  people  are  compelled  to  bow  before  them  and 
succumb  to  their  divine  words.     In  this  way  the  prophets 
accompanied  the  monarchy  in  all  its  course  from  Solomon  to 
the  captivity  as  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  God-Eang,  and  as 
interpreters  of  His  counsel  and  will     Under  Solomon,  indeed, 
there  was  apparently  a  long  period,  during  which  prophecy  fell 
into  the  background ;  since  the  Lord  Himself  not  only  appeared 
to  this  king  in  a  dream  at  Gibeon  shortly  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  but  also  appeared  to  him  a  second  time  after  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple,  and  promised  him  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prayers,  and  the  glorification  and  eternal  continuance  of  his 
kingdom,  on  condition  of  his  faithful  observance  of  the  divine 
commands  (1  Kings  iil  5  sqq.,  ix.  1  sqq.).     But  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  it  rose  up  again  in  all  the  more  threaten- 
ing  attitude,   against   the   king   who   was   then   disposed   to 
fall  away  from  Jehovah.     It  was  no  doubt  a  prophet  who 
announced  to  him  the  separation  of  ten  parts  of  his  kingdom 
(1  Kings  XL  11  sqq.), — ^possibly  the  same  Ahijah  who  promised 
Jeroboam  the  government  over  ten  tribes  (xi  29  sqq.).     But 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  when  Jeroboam  proceeded,  in 
order  to  fortify  his  throne,  to  make  the  political  division  into  a 
religious  one,  and  to  this  end  exalted  the  image-worship  into 
the  state  religion,  the  prophets  continued  to  denounce  this 
apostasy  and  proclaim  to  the  sinful  kings  the  destruction  of 
their  dynasties.     And  when  at  a  still  later  period  Ahab  the 
son  of  Omri,  and  his  wife  Jezebel,  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Phoenician  worship  of  Baal  and  Asherah  into  the  national  re- 
ligion in  Israel,  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  "  the  prophet  as  fire,  whose 
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words  burned  as  a  torch  '*  (Ecclus.  xlviii  1),  came  forward  with 
the  irresistible  power  of  God  and  maintained  a  victorious  con- 
flict against  the  prophets  and  servants  of  Baal,  warding  off  the 
utter  apostasy  of  the  nation  by  uniting  the  prophets  into  societies, 
in  which  the  worship  of  Grod  was  maintained,  and  the  godly  in 
Israel  were  supplied  with  a  substitute  for  that  legal  worship  in 
the  temple  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  godly  in  JudaL  And  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  also  there  were  never  wanting  prophets  to 
announce  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  to  idolatrous  kings,  and  to 
afford  a  vigorous  support  to  the  pious  and  God-fearing  rulers  in 
their  endeavours  to  promote  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,  and 
to  exalt  the  public  worship  of  God  in  the  temple.  But  since  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  possessed  the  true  sanctuary,  with  the  legal 
worship  and  an  influential  body  of  priests  and  Levites ;  and  since, 
moreover,  the  monarchy  of  the  house  of  David  was  firmly  estab- 
lished by  divine  promises  resting  upon  that  house,  and  among  the 
kings  who  sat  upon  the  throne,  from  Behoboam  onwards,  there 
were  many  godly  rulers  who  were  distinguished  for  their  lofty 
virtues  as  governors ;  the  labours  of  the  prophets  did  not  assume 
the  same  prominent  importance  here  as  they  did  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes,  where  they  had  to  fight  against  idolatry 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

This  explains  the  fact  that  the  ministry  of  the  prophets 
assumes  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  books  of  the  Kings, 
whereas  the  history  of  the  kings  appears  sometimes  to  fall  into 
the  background  in  comparison.  Nevertheless  the  historical 
development  of  the  monarchy,  or,  to  express  it  more  correctly, 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  kings,  forms  the  true  subject- 
matter  of  our  books.  It  was  not  a  prophetico-didactic  purpose, 
but  the  prophetico-historical  point  of  view,  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  work,  and  determined  the  reception  as 
well  as  the  treatment  of  the  historical  materials.  The  progres- 
sive development  of  the  kingdom  was  predicted  and  described 
by  the  Lord  Himself  in  the  promise  communicated  to  David  by 
the  prophet  Nathan :  *'  And  when  thy  days  shall  be  fulfilled,  and 
thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after 
diee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish 
his  kingdom.  He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name ;  and  I  will 
stablish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever.  I  will  be  his 
Father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son,  that  if  he  go  astray,  I  may 
chasten  him  with  man's  rod,  and  with  stripes  of  the  children  of 
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mea;  but  my  mercy  will  not  depart  from  him,  as  I  caused  it  to 
depart  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before  Uiee.  And  thy  house 
and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  for  ever  before  thee,  thy  throne  will 
be  established  for  ever**  (2  Sam.  vii  12-16).  This  thoroughly 
glorious  promise  forms  the  red  thread  which  runs  through  the 
history  of  the  Mugs  from  Solomon  to  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  constitutes  the  leading  idea  in  the  record  of  this  history 
in  our  books.  The  author's  intention  is  to  show  in  the  history 
of  the  kings  how  the  Lord  fulfilled  this  gracious  word,  how  He 
first  of  all  chastised  the  seed  of  David  for  its  transgressions,  and 
then  cast  it  off,  though  not  for  ever.  To  this  ebd  he  shows  in 
the  history  of  Solomon,  how,  notwithstanding  the  usurpation  of 
the  throne  attempted  by  Adonijah,  Solomon  received  the  whole 
of  his  father's  kingdom,  as  the  seed  of  David  promised  by  the 
Lord,  and  established  his  power;  how  the  Lord  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  renewed  to  him  at  Gibeon  the  promise 
made  to  his  father  on  the  condition  of  his  Cedthful  observance  of 
His  law,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer  gave  him  not  only  a  wise 
and  understanding  hearty  but  also  riches  and  honour,  so  that  his 
equal  was  not  to  be  found  among  all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
(1  Kings  i  l~v.  14);  how  Solomon  then  carried  out  the  work 
of  building  the  temple,  entrusted  to  him  by  his  father  according 
to  the  will  of  Hbe  Lord ;  and  how,  after  it  was  finished,  the  Lord 
again  assured  him  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  juromise  (ch.  v.  16- 
ix.  9) ;  and,  lastly,  how  Solomon,  having  attained  to  the  highest 
earthly  glory,  through  the  completion  of  the  rest  of  his  build- 
ings, through  the  great  renown  of  his  wisdcmi,  which  had  reached 
to  nations  afar  off,  and  through  his  great  riches,  acquired  partly 
by  marine  commerce  and  trade,  and  partly  from  tributes  and 
presents,  forgot  his  God,  who  had  bestowed  this  glory  upon  him, 
and  in  his  old  age  was  led  astray  into  imfaithfulness  towards 
the  Lord  through  his  numerous  foreign  wives,  and  had  at  last 
to  listen  to  this  sentence  from  God :  ''  Because  thou  hast  not 
kept  my  covenant  and  my  statutes,  which  I  have  commanded 
thee,  I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  give  it  to 
thy  servant :  notwithstanding  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it,  for 
David  thy  father's  sake ;  but  I  will  rend  it  out  of  the  hand  of 
thy  son.  Howbeit  I  wiU  not  rend  away  all  thy  kingdom ;  but 
will  give  one  tribe  to  thy  son  for  David  my  servant's  sake,  and 
for  Jerusalem's  sake  which  I  have  chosen"  (ch.  ix.  10-xL  13). 
Thus,  because  God  had  promised  to  the  seed  of  David  the 
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eternal  possession  of  the  throne  (2  Sam.  tH  12  sqq.),  one  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  was  to  he  left  to  the  son  of  Solomon,  with 
isbe  chosen  citj  of  Jerosalem,  and  his  serrant  (Jerohoam,  cb.  xl 
26—40)  was  only  to  obtain  dominion  over  ten  tribes.  The  his- 
torical realization  of  this  propheqr  is  shown  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
two  dirided  kingdoms. 

In  the  synchronistic  acconnt  of  these  kii^doms,  according  to 
the  principle  already  adopted  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  subordinate  lines  of  the  patriarchs  before  proceeding 
with  the  main  line  (see  Comm,  on  FenL  vol  i  p.  37),  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  are  described  before  those  of  the  contem- 
poraneons  kings  of  Judah,  and  to  some  extent  in  a  more  da- 
borate  manner.  The  reason  of  this,  however,  is,  that  the  histoiy 
of  the  kiBgdom  of  Israel,  in  which  one  dynasty  overthrew 
another,  whilst  all  the  rolers  walked  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
and  Ahab  even  added  the  worship  of  Soal  to  that  sin,  supplied 
the  author  with  more  materials  for  the  execution  ol  his  plan 
than  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  had  a  much  quieter 
deyelo{«nent  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  David,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  there  was  less  to  relate.  Apart  from  this,  all  the 
events  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  which  are  of  any  importance 
in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  just  as 
elaborately  described  as  those  connected  with  the  kingdom  of 
Israel ;  and  the  author  does  equal  justice  to  both  kingdoms,  show- 
ing how  the  Lord  manifested  Himself  equally  to  both,  and  bore 
with  them  with  divine  long-suffering  and  grace.  But  the  proof 
of  this  necessarily  assumed  different  forms,  according  to  the 
different  attitudes  which  they  assumed  towards  the  Lord.  Jero- 
boam, the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  when  told  that  he 
would  be  king  over  the  ten  tribes,  had  received  the  promise 
that  Jehovah  would  be  with  him,  and  build  him  a  lasting  house 
as  He  built  for  David,  and  give  Israel  to  him,  on  condition  that 
he  would  walk  in  the  ways  of  God  (1  Kings  xi  37,  38).  This 
implied  that  his  descendants  would  rule  over  Israel  (of  the  ten 
tribes)  so  long  as  this  kingdom  should  stand ;  for  it  was  not 
to  last  for  ever,  but  the  separation  would  come  to  an  end,  and 
therefore  he  is  not  promised  the  everlasting  continuance  of  his 
kingdom  (see  at  1  Kings  xL  38).  But  Jeroboam  did  not  fulfil 
this  condition,  nor  did  any  of  the  rulers  of  Israel  who  succeeded 
hint  Nevertheless  the  Lord  had  patience  with  the  kings  and 
tribes  who  were  unfaithful  to  His  law,  and  not  only  warned 
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them  continually  by  His  prophets,  and  chastised  them  by  threats 
of  punishment  and  by  the  fulfilment  of  those  threats  upon  the 
kings  and  all  the  people,  but  repeatedly  manifested  His  favour 
towards  them  for  the  sake  of   His  covenant  with  Abraham 
(2  Kings  xiii  23),  to  lead  them  to  repentance — ^until  the  time 
of  grace*  had  expired,  when  the  sinful  kingdom  fell  and  the  ten 
tribes  were  carried  away  to  Media  and  Assyria. — In  the  kingdom 
of  David,  on  the  contrary,  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  pro- 
mised to  the  house  of  David  for  all  time :  therefore,  although 
the  Lord  caused  those  who  were  rebellious  to  be  chastised  by 
hostile  nations,  yet,  for  His  servant  David's  sake.  He  left  a  light 
shining  to  the  royal  house,  since  He  did  not  punish  the  kings 
who  were  addicted  to  idolatry  with  the  extermination  of  their 
family  (1  Kings  xv.  4 ;  2  Kings  viiL  19) ;  and  even  when  the 
wicked  Athaliah  destroyed  all  the  royal  seed.  He  caused  Joash, 
the  infant  son  of  Ahaziah,  to  be  saved  and  raised  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers  (2  Kings  xL).     Consequently  this  kingdom  was 
able  to  survive  that  of  the  ten  tribes  for  an  entire  period,  just 
because  it  possessed  a  firm  political  basis  in  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  the  Davidic  house,  as  it  also  possessed  a  spiritual 
basis  of  no  less  firmness  in  the  templ6  which  the  Lord  had 
sanctified  as  the  place  where  His  name  was  revealed.     After  it 
had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction  by  the  godless 
Ahaz,  it  received  in  Hezekiah  a  king  who  did  what  was  right  in 
the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  as  his  father  David  had  done,  and  in  the 
severe  oppression  which  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  powerful 
army  of  the  proud  Seimacherib,  took  refuge  in  the  Lord,  who 
protected  and  saved  Jerusalem, "  for  His  own  and  His  servant 
David's  sake,"  at  the  prayer  of  the  pious  king  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Elings  xix.  34,  xx.  6).     But  when  at  length,  throughout 
the  long  reign  of  Manasseh  the  idolater,  apostasy  and  moral 
corruption  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  Judah  also,  that  even 
the  pious  Josiah,  with  the  reformation  of  religion  which  he 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  zeal,  could  only  put  down  the  out- 
ward worship  of  idols,  and  was  tmable  to  effect  any  thorough 
conversion  of  the  people  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  the  Lord 
as  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  was  obliged  to  declare  His  purpose 
of  rejecting  Judah  from  before  His  face  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  Manasseh,  and  to  cause  that  purpose  to  be  executed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxiii  26,  27,  xxiv.  3,  4) ;  Jehoiachin 
was  led  away  captive  to  Babylon,  and  under  Zedekiah  the 
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kingdom  was  destroyed  with  the  burning  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
templa  Yet  the  Lord  did  not  suffer  the  light  to  be  altogether 
extinguished  to  EUs  servant  David ;  but  when  Jehoiachin  had 
pined  in  captivity  at  Babylon  for  thirty-seven  years^  expiating 
his  own  and  his  fathers'  sins,  he  was  liberated  from  his  captivity 
by  Nebuchadnezzar's  son,  and  raised  to  honour  once  more 
(2  Kings  XXV.  27-30). — ^The  account  of  this  joyful  change  in 
the  condition  of  Jehoiachin,  with  which  the  books  of  the  Kings 
close,  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  their  author's  plan,  that  without 
this  information  the  true  conclusion  to  his' work  would  be  alto- 
gether wanting.  For  this  event  shed  upon  the  dark  night  of  the 
captivity  the  first  ray  of  a  better  future,  which  was  to  dawn 
upon  the  seed  of  David,  and  with  it  upon  the  whole  nation  in 
its  eventual  redemption  from  Babylon,  and  was  also  a  pledge  of 
the  certain  fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  the  Lord  would  not 
for  ever  withdraw  His  favour  from  the  seed  of  David.^ 

Thus  the  books  of  the  Kings  bring  down  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God,  according  to  the  divine  plan 
of  the  kingdom  indicated  in  2  Sam.  vii.,  from  the  close  of 
David's  reign  to  the  captivity ;  and  the  fact  that  in  1  Kings 
i  1  they  are  formally  attached  to  the  books  of  Samuel  is  an 
indication  that  they  are  a  continuation  of  those  books.  Never- 
theless there  is.no  doubt  that  they  formed  from  the  very  first 
a  separate  work,  the  independence  and  internal  imity  of  which 
are  apparent  from  the  uniformity  of  the  treatment  of  the  his- 
tory as  weU  as  from  the  unity  of  the  language.  .From  begin- 
ning to  end  the  author  quotes  from  his  original  sources,  for  the 

^  Stiihelin  makes  the  following  remark  in  his  Einleitung^.  122)  :  "  The 
books  of  the  Kings  form  an  antithesis  to  the  history  of  David.  As  the  latter 
shows  how  obedience  to  God  and  to  the  utterances  of  His  prophets  is  re- 
warded, and  how,  even  when  Jehovah  is  obliged  to  punish)  He  makes  known 
His  grace  again  in  answer  to  repentance ;  so  do  the  books  of  the  Kings, 
which  relate  the  overthrow  of  both  the  Hebrew  states,  teach,  through  the 
history  of  these  two  kingdoms,  how  glorious  promises  are  thrown  back  and 
dynasties  fall  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  individual  men  (compare 
1  Kings  xi.  88  with  liv.  10,  and  still  more  with  2  Kings  xxi  10  sqq.  and 
zziii.  27).  The  sins  of  one  man  like  Manaaseh  are  sufficient  to  neutralize 
aU  the  promises  that  have  been  given  to  the  house  of  David."  There  is  no 
need  to  refute  this  erroneous  statement,  since  it  only  rests  upon  a  nusinter- 
pretation  of  2  Kings  xzL  10  sqq.,  and  completely  misses  the  idea  which  runs 
through  both  books  of  the  Kings ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  the  noanifestation  of  divine  mercy  towards  penitent  sinners  and  the 
punighment  of  men  according  to  their  deeds. 
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most  part  'with  certain  standing  formnlaB;  in  all  important 
events  he  gives  the  chronology  carefully  (1  Sjuogs  vi.  1,  37,  38, 
vii  1,  ix.  10,  XL  42,  xiv.  20,  21,  25,  xv.  1,  2,  9,  10,  etc); 
he  judges  the  conduct  of  the  kings  throughout  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  law  of  Moses  (1  Kings  ii  3,  iii  14 ;  2  Kings 
z.  31,  xi  12,  XXV.  6,  zvii  37,  xviii  6,  xxi  8,  zxii  8  sqq.,  xxiii 
3,  2 1,  eta) ;  and  he  nearly  always  employs  the  same  expressions 
when  describing  the  oomm^icement,  the  character,  and  the  close 
of  each  reign,  as  well  as  the  death  and  burial  of  the  kings 
(compare  1  Kings  xi  43,  xiv.  20,  31,  zv.  8,  24,  xxii  51 ; 
2  Elings  viiL  24,  xiii  9,  xiv.  29 ;  and  for  the  characteristics  of 
the  several  kings  of  Judah,  1  Kings  xv.  3, 11,  xxii  43 ;  2  Kings 
xii  3,  xiv.  3,  xv.  3,  etc. ;  and  for  those  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
1  Kings  xiv.  8,  xv.  26,  34,  xvi  19,  26,  30,*  xxii  53;  2  Kings 
iii  2,  3,  X.  29,  31,  xiii  2.  11,  etc).     And  so,  again,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  books  remains  uniform  in  eveiy  part  of  the  work, 
if  we  except  certain  variations  occasioned  by  the  difTerences  in 
the  sources  employed ;  since  we  find  throughout  isolated  ex- 
pressions and  forms  of  a  later  date,  and  words  traceable  to  the 
Assyrian  and  Ghaldsean  epoch,  such  as  nb  for  *^pn  in  1  Kings 
▼,  2,  25  ;  P?"!?  in  1  Kings  xi  33  ;  ITJ  in  2  Kings* xi  13 ;  rtanp 
in  1  Kings  xx.  14,  15,  17,  19  ;   ^^\>   in  2  Kings  xv.  10*; 
O'bTin  ny  in  1  Kings  xv.  20,  2  Kings  xxv.  23,  26  ;  D^rap  an 
in  2  Kings  xxv.  8  ;  nna  in  1  Kings  x  15,  xx.  24,  2  Kings 
xviii.  24 ;  and  many  others,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  earlier 
historical  books.-— The  books  of  the  Kings  are  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  books  of  Samuel  through  these  characteristic 
peculiarities ;  but  not  so  much  through  the  quotations  which 
are  so  prominent  in  the  historical  nairative,  for  these  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  are 
only  more  conspicuous  in  these  books,  especially  in  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  the  two  kingdoms,  because  in  the  case  of  all 
the  kings,  even  of  those  in  relation  to  whom  there  was  nothing 
to  record  of  any  importance  to  the  kingdom  of  God  except  the 
length  and  general  characteristics  of  their  leign,  there  aie  notices 
of  the  writings  which  contain  further  xuformation  concerning 
their  reigns. — ^The  unity  of  authorship  is  therefore  generally 
admitted,  since,  as  De  Wette  himself  acknowledges,  "  you  can- 
not anywhere  clearly  detect  the  inteipolation  or  combination  of 
difierent  accounts."    The  direct  and  indirect  contradictions,  how- 
ever, which  Thenius  imagines  that  he  has  discovered,  prove  to 
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be  utterly  fallacioiis  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  passages 
cited  as  proofia,  and  could  only  have  been  obtained'  through 
nd^teipretations  occasioned  by  erroneous  assumptions.  (See, 
on  the  other  hand,  my  Lehrhueh  der  EiTdeUwng  in  das  A,  T. 
p.  184  sqq.) 

All  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  the  books  of  Kings  is,  that  they  were  composed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  before  its  dose, 
since  they  bring  the  history  down  to  that  time^  and  yet  contain 
no  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  the  people  out  of  Babylon. 
The  author  was  a  prophet  living  in  the  Babylonian  exile,  though 
not  the  i»rophet  Jeremiah,  as  the  earlier  theologians  down  to 
Havemick  have  assumed  from  the  notice  in  the  Talmud  {Bdba 
iaihra,  f.  15,  1) :  Jeremdas  scripsU  librwm,  suum  et  librum  Begtim 
€t  Tkrenoe,  'Sot  even  apart  from  the  fieu^t  that  Jeremiab  ended 
his  days  in  Egypt^  he  could  hardly  have  survived  the  last  ev^it 
recorded  in  our  books,  namely,  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  from 
piison,  and  his  exaltation  to  royal  honours  by  Evil-merodach. 
For  inasmuch  as  this  event  occurred  sixtynsix  years  after  his 
call  to  be  a  prophet,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  he  would 
have  been  eighty-six  years  old  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after 
Jehoiachin  had  been  carried  away  into  eidl^  even  if  he  had 
commenced  his  prophetic  career  when  only  a  young  man  of 
twenty  years  of  age.  Now,  even  if  he  had  reached  this  great 
age,  be  would  surely  not  have  composed  our  books  at  a  later 
period  still  Moreover,  all  that  has  been  adduced  in  support  of 
this  is  seen  to  be  inconclusive  on  closer  inspection.  The  simi- 
larity in  the  linguistic  character  of  our  books  and  that  of  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah,  the  sombre  view  of  history  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  two,  the  preference  apparent  in  both  for  phrases 
taken  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  allusions  to  earlier  prophe- 
cies^— all  these  peculiarities  may  be  explained,  so  &r  as  they 
really  exist,  partly  from  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in  the 
same  i^e,  since  aU  the  writers  of  the  time  of  the  captivity  and 
afterwards  ding  very  dosdy  to  the  Pentateuch  and  frequently 
refer  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  partly  also  finom  the  drcum- 
stance  that^  whilst  Jeremiah  was  weU  acquainted  with  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  our  books,  viz.  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  the  author  of  our  books  was  also  well  acquainted  with 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  But  the  relation  between  2  Elings 
xxiv.  18  sqq.  and  Jer.  lii  is  not  oi  such  a  nature,  that  these 
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two  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  canying 
away  of  the  remnant  of  the  people  could  have  emanated  from 
the  hand  of  Jeremiah;  on  the  contrary^  a  closer  inspection  clearly 
shows  that  they  are  extracts  from  a  more  elaborate  description 
of  this  catastrophe  (see  at  2  Kings  xxiv.  18  sqq.). 

As  8(nLrce&  fix>m  which  the  author  has  obtained  his  accotmts, 
there  are  mentioned,  for  the  history  of  Solomon,  a  nfapB?  nn-n  idd, 
or  book  of  the  acts  (affairs)  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xL  41);  for  the' 
history  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  rrTi.T  ^:hd>  n^Djn  ^.an  nsD,  book  of 
the  daily  occurrences  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (1  Kings  xiy.  29, 
XV.  7,  23,  xxii.  46  ;  2  Kings  viiL  23,  xii  20,  eta) ;  and  for  that 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  ^^)^,  ';M>  n^pjn  ^t\  idd,  book  of  the 
daily  occurrences  of  the  kings  of  Israel   (1  Kings  xiv.  19, 
xy.  31,  xvL  5,  14,  20,  27,  xxii  39 ;  2  Kings  i  18).     These 
are  quoted  as  writings  in  which  more  is  written  concerning  the 
life,  the  deeds,  and  the  particular  tmdertakings,  buildings  and 
so  forth,  of  the  several  kings.     The  two  last-named  works  were 
evidently  general  annals  of  the  kingdoms :   not,  indeed,  the 
national  archives  of  the  two  kingdoms,  or  official  records  made 
by  the  D^.^Pf?  of  the  reigns  and  acts  of  the  kings,  as  Jahn, 
Movers,  Stahelin,  and  others  suppose ;  but  annals  composed  by 
prophets,  and  compiled  partly  from  the  public  year-books  of  the 
kingdom  or  the  national  archives,  and  partly  from  prophetic 
monographs  and  collections  of  prophecies,  which  reached  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  down  to  the  time  of  Pekah  (2  Kings  xv.  31), 
and  in  that  of  Judah  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
5).     Moreover,  they  were  not  written  successively  by  different 
prophets,  who  followed  one  another,  and  so  carried  on  the  work 
in  iminterrupted  succession  from  the  rise  of  the  two  kingdoms 
to  the  death  of  the  two  kings  mentioned;  but  they  had  been 
worked  out  into  a  "  Book  of  the  history  of  the  times  of  the  Kingt'' 
for  each  of  the  two  kingdoms,  a  short  time  before  the  over- 
throw of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by  collecting  together  the  most 
important  things  that  had  been  written  both  concerning  the 
reigns  of  the  several  kings  by  annalists  and  other  historians  who 
were  contemporaneous  with  the  events,  and  also  concerning  the 
labours  of  the  prophets,  which  were  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
course  of  public  affairs,  whether  composed  by  themselves  or 
by  their  contemporaries.     And  in  this  finished  form  they  lay 
before  the  author  of  our  work.     This  view  of  the  annals  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  follows  unquestionably  from  the 
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agreement  which  exists  between  our  books  of  the  Kings  and 
the  second  book  of  the  Chronicles,  in  the  accounts  comlnon  to 
bothy  and  which  can  only  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  sonrce.  But  in  the 
Chronicles  there  are  di^erent  writings  of  individual  prophets 
quoted,  beside  the  day-books  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel ; 
and  it  is  expressly  stated  in  relation  to  some  of  them  that  they 
were  received  into  the  annals  of  the  kings  (compare  2  ChroD. 
XX.  34  and  xxxii.  32,  and  the  Introduction  to  the  books  of  the 
Chronicles).  Moreover,  there  are  no  historical  traces  of  public 
annalists  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  their 
existence  is  by  no  means  probable,  on  account  of  the  constant 
change  of  dynasties.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  frequently 
recurring  formula  "  to  this  day"  (1  Kings  ix.  13,  x.  12  ;  2  Kings 
ii  22,  X.  27,  xiv.  7,  xvi  6,  [xvii.  23,  34,  41,]  xx.  17,  xxi  15) 
never  refers  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  except  in  the  passages 
enclosed  in  brackets,  but  always  to  tibe  time  of  the  existing 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  that  it  cannot  therefore  have  emanated 
from  the  author  of  our  books  of  the  Kings,  but  can  only  have 
been  taken  from  the  sources  employed,  is  a  proof  that  these 
annals  of  the  kingdom  were  composed  towards  the  dose  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  ;  and  this  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the 
fact  that  this  formula  is  also  found  in  many  passages  of  the 
books  of  the  Chronicles  (compare  1  Kings  viii.  8  with  2  Chron. 
V.  9 ;  1  Kings  i?L  21  with  2  Chron.  viiL  8 ;  1  Kings  xii  19 
with  2  Chron.  x.  19 ;  and  2  Kings  viii  22  with  2  Chron. 
xxL  10). — In  a  similar  manner  to  this  must  we  explain  the 
origin  of  the  HbTB^  ^3*1  nsD,  since  three  prophetic  writings  are 
quoted  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29  in  connection  with  Solomon's 
reign,  and  their  account  agrees  in  all  essential  points  with  the 
account  in  the  books  of  the  Kings.  Nevertheless  this  "  history 
of  Solomon "  never  formed  a  component  part  of  the  annals  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  was  certainly  written  much  earlier. — 
The  assumption  that  there  were  other  sources  still,  is  not  only 
sustained  by  no  historical  evidence,  but  has  no  certain  support 
in  the  character  or  contents  of  the  writings  befor^  us.  If  the 
annals  quoted  were  works  composed  by  prophets,  the  elaborate 
accoimts  of  the  working  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Eliaha  might 
also  have  been  in^uded  in  them. — ^Again,  in  the  constant  allusion 
to  these  annals  we  have  a  sure  pledge  of  the  historical  fidelity  of 
the  accounts  that  have  been  taken  from  theuL     If  in  his  work 
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the  autiior  followed  writmgs  which  were  composed  by  ptophets, 
and  also  refeired  his  readers  to  these  writings,  which  were 
known  and  accessible  to  his  contemporaries^  for  further  infor- 
mation, he  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  fedthful  and  con- 
scientious employment  of  thent  And  this  naiural  conclusion 
is  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  our  books.  The  life  and 
actions  of  the  kings  are  judged  wiUi  unfettered  candour  and 
impartiality,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  law  of  Gk>d ;  and 
there  is  no  more  concealment  of  the  idolatry  to  which  the 
highly  renowned  Solomon  was  led  astray  by  his  foreign  wives, 
than  of  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  God,  when  performed 
by  the  kings  of  ihe  ten  tribes,  whidi  had  fallen  away  from  the 
house  of  David.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  prophet  of 
all,  namely  Elijah,  the  weakness  of  his  faith  in  being  afraid  of 
the  vain  threats  of  the  wicked  Jezebel  is  related  just  as  openly 
as  his  courageous  resistance,  in  the  s1a:ength  of  the  Lord,  to 
Ahab  and  the  prophets  of  Baal — Compare  my  Einleitung  in 
das  AlU  Test  §§  56-60,  where  adverse  views  are  examined 
and  the  commentaries  are  also  noticed. 


EXPOSITION. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF   THE   KINGS. 


L— HISTORY   OF    SOLOMON'S    REIGN. 

Chaps,  l-xl 

AVID  had  not  only  established  the  monarchy  upon 
a  firm  basis,  but  had  also  exalted  the  Old  Testament 
kingdom  of  God  to  snch  a  height  of  power,  that  all 
the  kingdoms  round  about  were  obliged  to  bow 
before  it  This  kingdom  was  transmitted  by  divine  appointment 
to  his  son  Solomon,  in  whose  reign  Judah  and  Israel  were  as 
numerous  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-shore,  and  dwelt  in  security, 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree  (ch.  iv.  20, 
Y.  5).  The  history  of  this  reign  commences  with  the  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Solomon  had  received  the  kingdom  firom 
his  fiather,  and  had  established  his  own  rule  by  the  f ulfihnent  of 
hifl  last  wiU  and  by  strict  righteousness  (ch.  1  and  iL).  Then 
follows  in  ch.  iii-z.  the  description  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom, 
how  the  Lord,  in  answer  to  his  prayer  at  Gibeon,  not  only  gave 
him  an  und^standing  heart  to  judge  his  people,  but  also  wisdom, 
riches,  and  honour,  so  that  his  equal  was  not  to  be  found  among 
the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  through  his  wise  rule,  more  especially 
through  the  erection  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  of  a  splendid 
royal  palace,  he  developed  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  fame  penetrated  to  remote  nations. 
The  conclusion,  in  ch.  xi,  consists  of  the  account  of  Solomon's 
sin  in  his  old  age,  viz.  his  falling  into  idolatry,  whereby  he 
brought  about  the  decay  of  the  Mngdom,  which  manifested  itself 
during  the  dosing  years  of  his  reign  in  the  rising  up  of  oppo- 
nents, and  at  his  death  in  the  falling  away  of  ten  tribes  from 
his  son  Kehoboam.    But  notwithstanding  this  speedy  decay,  the 
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glory  of  Solomon's  kingdom  is  elaborately  depicted  on  acconnt 
of  the  typical  significance  which  it  possessed  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Just  as,  for  example,  the  successful  wars  of 
David  with  all  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  a  prelude  to  the 
eventual  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  Crod  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world ;  so  was  the  peaceful  rule  of  Solomon  to  shadow 
forth  the  glory  and  blessedness  which  awaited  the  people  of  Gh)d, 
after  a  period  of  strife  and  conflict,  under  the  rule  of  Shiloh  the 
Prince  of  peace,  whom  Jacob  saw  in  spirit,  and  who  would 
increase  government  and  peace  without  end  upon  the  throne  of 
David  and  in  his  kingdom  (Isa.  ix.  5,  6  ;  Ps.  IxxiL). 

CHAP.  L   ANOINTING  AND   ACCESSION   OF  SOLOMON. 

The  attempt  of  Adonijah  to  seize  upon  the  throne  when 
David's  strength  was  failing  (vers.  1-10),  induced  the  aged 
king,  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  to  him  by  Bathsheba  and 
the  prophet  Nathan,  to  order  Solomon  to  be  anointed  king,  and 
to  have  the  anointing  carried  out  (vers.  11-40) ;  whereupon 
Adonijah  fled  to  the  altar,  and  received  pardon  from  Solomon 
on  condition  that  he  would  keep  himself  quiet  (vers.  41-53). 

Vers.  1-4.  When  king  David  had  become  so  old  that  they 
could  no  longer  warm  him  by  covering  him  with  clothes,  his 
servants  advised  him  to  increase  his  vitality  by  lying  with  a 
young  and  robust  virgin,  and  selected  the  beautiful  Abishag  of 
Shunem  to  perform  this  service.  This  circumstance,  which  is  a 
trivial  one  in  itself,  is  only  mentioned  on  account  of  what 
follows, — ^first,  because  it  shows  that  David  had  become  too  weak 
from  age,  and  too  destitute  of  energy,  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
government  any  longer ;  and,  secondly,  because  Adonijah  the  pre- 
tender afterwards  forfeited  his  life  through  asking  for  Abishag 
in  marriage. — ^The  opening  of  our  book,  ^^^^^  {and  the  King), 
may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  account  which  follows 
has  been  taken  from  a  writing  containing  the  earlier  history 
of  David,  and  that  the  author  of  these  books  retained  the  Vav 
cop.  which  he  found  there,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  at  the 
outset  that  his  work  was  a  continuation  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
D^Dja  K2i  igT  as  in  Josh.  xiii.  1,  xxiii  1,  Gen.  xxiv.  1,  etc. 
**  They  covered  him  with  clothes,  and  he  did  riot  get  warmr  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  king  was  bedridden,  or  at  least  that 
when  lying  down  he  could  no  longer  be  kept  warm  with  bed- 
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clothea  0*^33  does  not  mean  clothes  to  wear  here,  but  large 
cloths,  which  were  used  as  bed-clothes,  as  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13 
and  Num.  iv.  6  sqq.  DH*.  is  used  impersonally,  and  derived  from 
opn,  c£  Ewald,  §  193, 5,  and  138,  &.  As  David  was  then  in  his 
seventieth  year,  this  decrepitude  was  not  the  natural  result  of 
extreme  old  age,  but  the  consequence  of  a  sickly  constitution, 
arising  out  of  the  hardships  which  he  had  endured  in  his 
agitated  and  restless  life.  The  proposal  of  his  servants,  to  restore 
the  vital  warmth  which  he  had  lost  by  bringing  a  virgin  to  lie 
with  him,  is  recommended  as  an  experiment  by  Galen  (Method, 
medic,  viii  7).  And  it  has  been  an  acknowledged  fact  with 
physicians  of  all  ages,  that  departing  vitality  may  be  preserved 
and  strengthened  by  communicating  the  vital  warmth  of  strong 
and  youthful  persons  (compare  Trusen,  Sitten  Gebrduche  u,  KrariJc- 
heitender  Hebrder,  p.  257  sqq.).  The  singular  sufi&x  in  ^p^^  is 
to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  one  person  spoke.  ^^^^  i^?, 
a  maid  who  is  a  virgin.  ^?&^  1?^,  to  stand  before  a  person  as 
servant = to  serve  (cf.  Deut  i  38  with  Ex.  xxiv.  13).  njab,  an 
attendant  or  nurse,  from  |3D=|3e^,  to  live  with  a  person,  then 
to  be  helpful  or  useful  to  him.  With  the  words  ''  that  she  may 
lie  in  thy  bosom,"  the  passage  passes,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
from  the  third  person  to  a  direct  address. — ^Vers.  3,  4.  They  then 
looked  about  for  a  beautiful  girl  for  this  purpose,  and  found 
Abishag  of  Shunem,  the  present  SuUm  or  Solam,  at  the  south- 
eastern foot  of  the  Duhy  or  Little  Hermon  (see  at  Josh.  xix. 
18),  who  became  the  king's  nurse  and  waited  upon  him.  •  The 
further  remark,  "  and  the  king  knew  her  not,"  is  not  introduced 
either  to  indicate  the  impotence  of  David  or  to  show  that  she 
did  not  become  David's  concubine,  but  simply  to  explain  how 
it  was  that  it  could  possibly  occur  to  Adonijah  (ch.  ii  17)  to 
ask  for  her  as  his  wife.  Moreover,  the  whole  affair  is  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  when  there 
was  nothing  offensive  in  polygamy. 

Vers.  5-10.  Adonijah  seized  Uie  opportunity  of  David's  de- 
crepitude to  make  himself  king.  Although  he  was  David's 
fourth  son  (2  Sam.  iii  4),  yet  after  the  death  of  Ammon  and 
Absalom  he  was  probably  the  eldest,  as  Chileab,  David's  second 
son,  had  most  likely  died  when  a  child,  since  he  is  never  men- 
tioned again.  Adonijah  therefore  thought  that  he  had  a  claim 
to  the  throne  (c£  cL  ii  1 5),  and  wanted  to  secure  it  before  his 
iather's  death.     But  in  Israel,  Jehovah,  the  God-King  of  His 
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people^  had  reseryed  to  Himself  the  choice  of  the  earthly  king 
(Deut.  xviL  15),  and  this  right  He  exercised  not  only  in  the 
case  of  Saul  and  David,  but  in  that  of  Solomon  also.  "When 
He  gave  to  David  the  promise  that  his  seed  should  rule  for  ever 
(2  Sam.  vii  12—16),  He  did  not  ensure  the  establishment  of  the 
throne  to  any  one  of  his  existing  sons,  but  to  him  that  would 
come  out  of  his  loins  (ie.  to  Solomon,  who  was  not  yet  bom) ; 
and  after  his  birth  He  designated  him  through  the  prophet 
Nathan  as  the  beloved  of  Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xii  24,  25).  David 
discerned  from  this  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  Solomon  to  be  his 
successor,  and  he  gave  to  Bathsheba.a  promise  on  oath  that 
Solomon  should  sit  upon  the  throne  (vers.  13  and  30).  This 
promise  was  also  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  Nathan  (vera. 
11  sqq.),  and  certainly  came  to  Adonijah's  ears.  Adonijah  said, 
'^  I  will  be  king,"  and  procured  chariots  and  horsemen  and  fifty 
runners,  as  Absalom  had  done  before  (2  Sam.  xv.  1).  ^,,  in  a 
collective  sense,  does  not  mean  fighting  or  war  chariots,  but  state 

carriages,  like  '*^?^19  ^  ^  S^^^'^  ^^«  ^  l  <^<^  ^'Vl,^  s^i^  neither  riding 
nor  carriage  horses,  but  riders  to  form  an  escort  whenever  he  drove 
out. — ^Ver.  6.  "And  (=for)  his  father  had  never  troubled  him  in 
his  life  0^9??>  ^  didms  gus,  ie.  his  whole  life  long),  saying.  Why 
hast  thou  done  this  V*  Such  weak  oversight  on  the  part  of  his 
father  encouraged  hiln  to  make  the  present  attempt  Moreover, 
he  ''was  very  beautiful,"  like  Absalom  (see  at  2  Sam.  xiv.  25), 
and  bom  after  Absalom,  so  that  after  his  death  he  appeared  to 
have  the  nearest  claim  to  the  throne.  The  subject  to  nnp^  is  left 
indefinite,  because  it  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  the  verb  itself: 
"  she  bare,"  i.e,  his  mother,  as  in  Num.  xxvl  5  9  {vid,  Ewald, 
§  294,  li).  There  was  no  reason  for  mentioning  the  mother 
expressly  by  name,  as  there  was  nothing  depending  upon  the 
name  here,  and  it  had  already  been  given  in  ver.  5. — ^Ver.  7. 
He  conferred  (for  the  expression,  compare  2  Sam.  iii  17) 
with  Joab  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  who  supported  him.  "^1^ 
'fi  nnK,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  person,  i.e.  to  support  him 
by  either  actually  joining  him  or  taking  his  part  Joab  joined 
the  pretender,  because  he  had  fallen  out  with  David  for  a  con- 
siderable time  (c£  ii  5,  6),  and  hoped  to  secure  Ms  influence 
with  the  new  king  if  he  helped  him  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
throne.  But  what  induced  Abiathar  the  high  priest  (see  at 
2  Sam.  viiL  17)  to  join  in  conspiracy  with  Adonijah,  we  do  not 
know.     Possibly  jealousy  of  Zadok,  and  the  fear  that  under 
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Solomon  he  might  be  thrown  still  more  into  the  shade.  For 
although  Zadok  was  only  high  priest  at  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon, 
he  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead ;  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
fiict  that  he  is  always  mentioned  before  Abiathar  (c£  2  Sam. 
YiiL  17,  XX.  25,  and  xv.  24  sqq.).  For  we  cannot  imagine  that 
Joab  and  Abiathar  had  supported  Adonijah  as  having  right  on 
his  side  (Thenius),  for  the  simple  reason  that  Joab  did  not 
trouble  himself  about'  right,  and  for  his  own  part  shrank  from 
no  crime,  when  he  thought  that  he  had  lost  favour  with  the 
king. — ^Ver.  8.  If  Adonijah  had  powerful  supporters  in  Joab  the 
commander-in-chief  and  the  high  priest  Abiathar,  the  rest  of 
the  leading  officers  of  state,  viz.  Zadok  the  high  priest  (see  at 
2  Sam.  viiL  17),  Benaiah,  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard  (see 
at  2  SauL  viii.  18  and  xxiii.  20,  21),  the  prophet  Nathan, 
Shimei  (probably  the  son  of  Elah  mentioned  in  cL  iv.  18), 
and  Sei  (unknown),  and  the  Gibborim  of  David  (see  at  2  Sam. 
xxiiL  8  sqq.),  were  not  with  him. — ^Vers.  9  sqq.  Adonijah  com- 
menced his  usurpation,  like  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  2),  with  a  solemn 
sacrificial  meal,  at  which  he  was  proclaimed  king,  "  at  the  stone 
of  Zochddih  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  of  Bogd"  ie.  the  6p3^s 
fountain,  or,  according  to  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  the  fuller's  foun- 
tain, the  present  fountain  of  Job  or  Nehendah,  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom  with  the  vaUey  of  Jehoshaphat  (see 
at  2  Sam.  vii  17  and  Josh.  xv.  7).  E.  G.  Schultz  (Jerusalem, 
eine  Vorlesung,  p.  79)  supposes  the  stone  or  rock  of  Zocheleth  to 
be  "  the  steep,  rocky  comer  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  which  casts  so  deep  a  shada"  ''This  neighbour- 
hood (Wady  el  Rvhdh)  is  still  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem."  To  this  festal  meal  Adonijah  invited 
all  his  brethren  except  Solomon,  and  "  all  the  men  of  Judah,  the 
king's  servants,"  t.e.  all  the  Judseans  who  were  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, i,e.  were  serving  at  court  as  being  members  of  his  own 
tribe,  with  the  exception  of  Kathan  the  prophet,  Benaiah,  and' 
the  Gibborim.  The  fact  that  Solomon  and  the  others  men- 
tioned were  not  included  in  the  invitation,  showed  very  clearly 
that  Adonijah  was  informed  of  Solomon's  election  as  successor 
to  the  throne,  and  was  also  aware  of  the  feelings  of  Nathan  and 
Benaiah. 

Vers.  11-31.  Adonijah's  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  prophet  Nathan. — Vers.  11  sqq.  Nathan  informed 
Solomon's  mother,  Bathsheba  (see  at  2  Sam.  xi  3),  that  Adonijah 
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'was  making  himself  king  (^  ^9,  that  he  had  become  [as  good 
as]  Mng :  Thenius),  and  advised  her,  in  order  to  save  her  life  and 
that  of  her  son  Solomon  C9?^>  <^d  save  =  so  that  thou  mayest 
save ;  cf  Ewald,  §  347,  a),  to  go  to  the  king  and  remind  him  of 
his  promise  on  oath,  that  her  son  Solomon  should  be  king  after 
him,  and  to  inquire  why  Adonijah  had  become  king.  If  Adonijah 
had  really  got  possession  of  the  throne,  he  would  probably  have 
put  Solomon  and  his  mother  out  of  the  way,  according  to  the 
barbarous  custom  of  the  East,  as  his  political  opponents. — ^Ver.  14. 
While  she  was  still  talking  to  the  king,  he  (Nathan)  would  come 
in  after  her  and  confirm  her  words.  "^3*1  i^p,  to  make  a  word 
full,  t,e.  not  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  but  to  make  full,  like 
irXfipovp,  either  to  fill  by  accomplishing,  or  (as  in  this  case)  to 
confirm  it  by  similar  assertion. — ^Vers.  15—21.  Bathsheba  fol* 
lowed  this  advice,  and  went  to  the  king  into  the  inner  chamber 
(fni?!?),  since  the  very  aged  king,  who  was  waited  upon  by 
Abishag,  could  not  leave  his  room  {^^^  for  nn'jBfe ;  c£  Ewald, 
§  188,  i,  p.  490),  and,  bowing  low  before  him,  communicated  to 
him  what  Adonijah  had  taken  in  hand  in  opposition  to  his  will 
and  without  his  knowledge.  The  second  *^f^^,  is  not  to  be  altered 
into  nnx),  inasmuch  as  it  is  supported  by  the  oldest  codices  and 
the  Masora,^  although  about  two  hundred  codd.  contain  the 
latter  reading.  The  repetition  of  nrijn  (« And  now,  behold,  Ado- 
nijah has  become  king ;  and  now,  my  lord  king,  thou  knowest 
it  not")  may  be  explained  from  the  energy  with  which  Bath- 
sheba speaks.  '  "And  Solomon  thy  servant  he  hath  not  invited  " 
(ver.  19).  *  Bathsheba  added  this,  not  because  she  felt  herself 
injured,  but  as  a  sign  of  Adonijah's  feelings  towards  Solomon, 
which  showed  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  worst  if  Adonijah 
should  succeed  in  his  usurpation  of  the  throne.  In  ver.  20, 
again,  many  codd.  have  nnjn  in  the  place  of  rww. ;  and  iThenius, 
after  his  usual  fashion,  pronounces  the  former  the  "  only  correct" 
reading,  because  it  is  apparently  a  better  one.  But  here  also 
the  appearance  is  deceptive.  The  antithesis  to  what  Adonijah 
has  already  done  is  brought  out  quite  suitably  by  n^Kl. :  Adonijah 
has  made  himself  king,  etc. ;  but  thou  my  lord  king  must  decide 
in  the  matter.    "  The  eyes  of  all  Israel  are  turned  towards  thee, 

^  Kimchi  says :  "  Plures  scrtbm  errant  tn  hoc  verho,  scribenies  nHKI  cum  AUph^ 
quia  sensui  hoc  conformius  est ;  sed  constat  nobis  ex  correctis  MSS.  et  masora^ 
scribendum  esse  nnvi  cum  ilin."  Hence  both  Nora  and  Brans  have  taken 
nn]n  under  their  protection.    Compare  de  Rossi,  varise  lectt,  ad  h.  I 
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to  tell  them  who  (whether  Adonijah  or  Solomon)  is  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  after  thee."    "  The  decision  of  this  question  is  in  thy 
hand,  for  the  people  have  not  yet  attached  themselves  to  Ado- 
nijah, but  are  looking  to  thee,  to  see  what  thou  wilt  do ;  and  they 
will  follow  thy  judgment,  if  thou  only  hastenest  to  make  Solo- 
mon king." — Seb.  Schmidt.     To  secure  this  decision,  Bathsheba 
refers  again,  in  ver.  21,  to  the  fate  which  would  await  both  her- 
self and  her  son  Solomon  after  the  death  of  the  king.     They 
would  be  D^^DH,  i,e,  guilty  of  a  capital  crime.     "  We  should  be 
punished  as  though  guilty  of  high  treason"  (Clericus). — ^Vers. 
22  sqq.    While  Bathsheba  was  still  speaking,  Nathan  came. 
When  he  was  announced  to  the  king,  Bathsheba  retired,  just  as 
afterwards  Nathan  went  away  when  the  king  had  Bathsheba 
called  in  again  (cf.  ver.  28  with  ver.  32).     This  was  done,  not 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  mutual  arrangement  (Cler.,  Then., 
etc.),  but  for  reasons  of  propriety,  inasmuch  as,  in  audiences 
granted  by  the  king  to  his  wife  or  one  of  his  counsellors,  no 
third  person  ought  to  be  present  unless  the  king  required  his 
attendance.      Nathan   confirmed   Bathsheba's   statement,  com- 
mencing thus :  "  My  lord  king,  thou  hast  really  said,  Adonijah 
shall  be  king  after  me  .  .  .  ?  for  he  has  gone  down  to-day,  and 
has  prepared  a  feast,  .  .  .  and  they  are  eating  and  drinking 
before  him,  and  saying,  Long  live  king  Adonijah ! "     And  he 
then  closed  by  asking,  "  Has  this  taken  place  on  the  part  of  my 
lord  the  king,  and  thou  hast  not  shown  thy  servants  (Nathan, 
Zadok,  Benaiah,  and  Solomon)  who  is  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
my  lord  the  king  after  him  ? "     The  indirect  question  intro- 
duced with  DK  is  not  merely  an  expression  of  modesty,  but  also 
of  doubt,  whether  what  had  occurred  had  emanated  from  the 
king  and  he  had  not  shown  it  to  his  servants. — ^Vers.  28-30. 
The  king  then  sent  for  Bathsheba  again,  and  gave  her  this  pro- 
mise on  oath :  "  As  truly  as  Jehovah  liveth,  who  hath  redeemed 
my  soul  out  of  all  distress  (as  in  2  Sam.  iv.  9),  yea,  as  I  swore 
to  thee  by  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Solomon  thy  son 
shall  be  king  after  me,  ....  yea,  so  shall  I  do  this  day."     The 
first  and  third  ^3  serve'  to  give  emphasis  to  the  assertion,  like 
imo,  yea  (cf.  Ewald,  §  330,  b).      The  second  merely  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  the  words. — Ver.  31.    Bathsheba  then 
left  the  king  with  the  deepest  prostration  and  the  utterance  of 
a  blessing,  as  an  expression  of  her  inmost  gratitude.      The 
benedictory'  formula,  "  May  the  king  live  for  ever,"  was  only 
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used  by  the  Isie^lites  on  occasions  of  special  importance; 
whereas  the  Babylonians  and  ancient  Persians  constantly  ad- 
dressed their  kings  in  this  way  (c£  Dan.  iL  4,  iii.  9,  v.  10,  vi 
22 ;  Keh.  il  3.  Adiani  var.  hM.  i  32,  and  Curtius  de  gedi$ 
Alex,  vi  5). 

Vera.  32--40.  David  then  sent  for  Zadok,  Ifathan,  and  Be- 
naiah,  and  directed  them  to  fetch  the  servants  of  their  lord 
(D^^it^K,  a  fluralis  majestcUis,  referring  to  David  alone),  and  to 
conduct  Solomon  to  Gihon  riding  upon  the  royal  mule,  and 
there  to  anoint  him  and  solemnly  proclaim  him  king.  The 
servants  of  your  lord  (Q?^?'^?^  V.^)  are  the  Crethi  and  Flethi,  and 
not  the  GMorini  also  (Thenius),  as  ver.  38  clearly  shows,  where 
we  find  that  these  alone  went  down  with  him  to  Gihon  as  the 
royal  body-guard,  y  IK^^  f^j"!??"^,  upon  the  mule  which  belongs 
to  me,  ie.  upon  my  (the  king's)  mule.  When  the  king  let  any 
one  ride  upon  the  animal  on  which  he  generally  rode  himself, 
this  was  a  sign  that  he  was  his  successor  upon  the  thron& 
Among  the  ancient  Persians  riding  upon  the  king's  horse  was  a 
public  honour,  which  the  king  conferred  upon  persons  of  great 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  (cf.  Esth.  vi.  8,  9).  rn'JB,  the 
female  mule,  which  in  Kahira  is  still  preferred  to  the  male  for 
riding  (see  Kosenmiiller,  hibL  Althk  iv.  2,  p.  56).  Oihon  (pni) 
was  the  name  given,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxxii  30  and  ytyjii. 
14,  to  a  spring  on  the  western  side  of  Zion,  which  supplied  two 
basins  or  pools,  viz.  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon  (2  Chron. 
xxxiL  30)  or  upper  pool  (2  Kings  xviii  17;  Isa.  viL  3,  xxxvi 
2),  and  the  lower  pool  (Isa.  xxii  9).  The  upper  Gihon  still 
exists  as  a  large  reservoir  built  up  with  hewn  stones,  though 
somewhat  fiEdlen  to  decay,  which  is  called  by  the  monks  Oihon, 
by  the  natives  Birket  d  MamiUa,  about  700  yards  W.N.W. 
from  the  Joppa  gate,  in  the  basin  which  opens  into  the  valley 
of  Hinnom.  The  lower  pool  is  probably  the  present  Birket  e$ 
Sultan,  on  the  south-western  side  of  Zion  (see  Robinson,  P(de&- 
tine,  i  p.  485  sqq.,  512  sqq.,  and  Biblical  Besearches,  p.  142 
sqq.).  The  valley  between  the  two  was  certainly  the  place 
where  Solomon  was  anointed,  as  it  is  not  stated  that  this  took 
place  at  the  fountain  of  Gihon.  And  even  the  expression  D^Trin 
jina  hv  Ink  (take  ^^rn  down  to  Gihon)  agrees  with  this.  For  if 
you  go  from  Zion  to  Gihon  towards  the  west,  you  first  of  all 
have  to  descend  a  slope,  and  then  ascend  by  a  gradual  rise ; 
and  this  slope  was  probably  a  more  considerable  one  in  ancient 
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times  (Eob.  Pal.  i  p.  514,  note).* — ^Ver.  34.  The  blowing  of  the 
trumpet  and  the  cry  "  Long  live  the  king"  (c£  1  Sam.  x  24) 
were  to  serve  as  a  solemn  proclamation  after  the  anointing  had 
taken  place — ^Ver.  35.  After  the  anointing  they  were  to  conduct 
Solomon  np  to  Zion  again;  Solomon  was  then  to  ascend  the 
throne,  as  David  was  about  to  appoint  him  prince  over  Israel 
and  Judah  in  his  own  stead.  Both  the  anointing  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Solomon  as  prince  over  the  whole  of  the  covenant 
nation  were  necessary,  because  the  succession  to  the  throne  had 
been  rendered  doubtM  through  Adonijah's  attempt,  and  the  aged 
king  was  still  aliva  In  cases  where  there  was  no  question, 
and  the  son  followed  the  father  after  his  death,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Babbins  is,  that  there  was  no  anointing  at  all 
Israel  and  Judah  are  mentioned,  because  David  had  been  the 
first  to  unite  all  the  tribes  under  his  sceptre,  and  after  the 
death  of  Solomon  Israel  fell  away  horn  the  house  of  David. — 
VersL  36,  37.  Benaiah  responded  to  the  utterance  of  the  royal 
wiU  with  a  confirmatory  **  Amen,  thus  saith  Jehovah  the  God 
of  my  lord  the  king ;"  ie.  may  the  word  of  the  king  become  a 
word  of  Jehovah  his  God,  who  fulfils  what  He  promises  (P& 
xzxiii  9)  ;  and  added  the  pious  wish,  '*  May  Jehovah  be  with 
Solomon,  as  He  was  with  David,  and  glorify  his  throne  above 
the  throne  of  David," — ^a  wish  which  was  not  merely  "  flattery 
of  his'  paternal  vanity"  (Thenius),  but  which  had  in  view  the 
prosperity  of  the  monarchy,  and  was  also  fulfilled  by  God  (cf. 
iii  11  sqq.). — ^Vers.  38-40.  The  anointing  of  Solomon  was 
carried  out  immediately,  as  the  king  had  commanded.  On  the 
Creihi  and  Pkthi  see  at  2  Samu  viii  18.  "  The  oil-horn  out  of 
the  tent"  {Le.  a  vessel  made  of  horn  and  contaroing  oil)  was  no 
doubt  one  which  held  the  holy  anointing  oil,  with  which  the 
priests  and  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  were  anointed  (see  Ex. 
zxx.  22  sqq.).     The  tent  (^}^0)>  however,  is  not  the  tabernacle 

^  The  oonjecttire  of  Thenias,  that  ]^n3  should  be  altered  into  if^Ji^^  ia 

hardly  worth  mentioning ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  all  the  ancient  versions 
ocmfirm  the  oorecCaesB  of  |fni  the  objections  which  Thenias  brings  against  it 

amonnt  to  mere  conjectiires  or  groandless  assumptions,  such  as  that  Zadok 
took  the  oil-horn  out  of  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon,  which  is  not  stated  in 
ver.  39.  Moreoyer,  Gibeon  was  a  three  honrs*  journey  from  Jerusalem,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  the  anointing,  which  was 
not  commanded  by  David  tiU  after  Adonijah^s  feast  had  commenced,  to  be 
finished  so  quickly  that  the  procession  could  return  to  Jerusalem  before  it  was 
ended,  as  ia  distinctiy  recorded  in  ver.  41. 
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at  Gibeon,  but  the  tent  set  up  by  David  for  the  ark*of  the 
coyenant  upon  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi  1 7).  For  even  though 
Zadok  was  appointed  high  priest  at  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon, 
and  Abiathar,  who  held  with  Adonijah,  at  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  two  high  priests  were  not  so  unfriendly  towards  one 
another,  that  Zadok  could  not  have  obtained  admission  to  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  in  Abiathar^s  absence  to  fetch  away  the 
anointing  oil — ^Ver.  40.  All  the  people,  i.e.  the  crowd  which 
was  present  at  the  anointing,  went  up  after  him,  i.e.  accom- 
panied Solomon  to  the  citadel  of  Zion,  with  flutes  and  loud 
acclamation,  so  that  the  earth  nearly  burst  with  their  shouting, 
ppari,  "  to  burst  in  pieces"  (as  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  12),  is  a  hyper- 
bolical expression  for  quaking. 

Vers.  41-53.  The  noise  of  this  shouting  reached  the  ears  of 
Adonijah  and  his  guests,  when  the  feast  was  just  drawing  to  a 
dose.  The  music,  therefore,  and  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the 
people  must  have  been  heard  as  far  off  as  the  fountain  of  Bogel. 
When  Joab  observed  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  knowing  what 
these  tones  must  signify,  he  asked  "  wherefore  the  sound  of  the 
city  in  an  uproar  "  (t.  e.  what  does  it  mean)  ?  At  that  moment 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar  arrived  (see  2  Sam.  xv.  27,  KviL  17 
sqq.).  Adonijah  called  out  to  him :  "  Come,  for  thou  art  a  brave 
man  and  bringest  good  tidings;"  suppressing  all  anxiety  with 
these  words,  as  he  knew  his  fathei^s  will  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  the  powerful  and  influential  friends  of 
Solomon  (see  vers.  5,  19,  26). — ^Vers.  43  sqq.  Jonathan  replied: 
P3K,  "yea  but,"  corresponding  to  the  Latin  imovero,  an  expression 
of  assurance  with  a  slight  doubt^  and  then  related  that  Solomon 
had  been  anointed  king  by  David's  command,  and  the  city  was  in 
a  joyous  state  of  excitement  in  consequence  (Diiri  as  in  Buth 
L  19),  and  that  he  had  even  ascended  the  throne,  that  the 
servants  of  the  king  had  blessed  David  for  it,  and  that  David 
himself  had  worshipped  and  praised  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel 
that  he  had  lived  to  see  his  son  ascend  the  throne.  The  repeti- 
tion of  ^y\  three  times  (vers.  46—48)  gives  emphasis  to  the  words, 
since  every  new  point  which  is  introduced  with  ^y\  raises  the 
thing  higher  and  higher  towards  absolute  certainty.  The  fact  re- 
lated in  ver.  47  refers  to  the  woids  of  Benaiah  in  vers.  36  and  37. 
The  ChctMb  ^'••J^JJ  is  the  correct  reading,  and  the  Keri  ^""^f,  an 
unnecessary  emendation.  The  prayer  to  God,  with  thanksgiving 
for  the  favour  granted  to  him,  was  offered  by  David  after  the 
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return  of  his  anointed  son  Solomon  to  the  royal  palace  ;  so  that 
it  ought  strictly  to  have  been  mentioned  after  ver.  40.  The 
woiship  of  the  grey-headed  David  upon  the  bed  recalls  to  mind 
the  worship  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  after  making  known  his  last 
will  (Gen.  xlviL  31). — ^Vers.  49,  50.  The  news  spread  terror. 
All  the  guests  of  Adonijah  fled,  every  man  his  way.  Adonijah 
himseU  sought  refuge  from  Solomon  at  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
The  altar  was  regarded  from  time  immemorial  and  among  all 
nations  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals  deserving  of  death ; 
but,  according  to  Ex.  xxl  14,  in  Israel  it  was  only  allowed  to 
afford  protection  in  cases  of  unintentional  slaying,  and  for  these 
special  cities  of  refuge  were  afterwards  provided  (Num.  xxxv.). 
In  the  horns  of  the  altar,  as  symbols  of  power  and  strength, 
there  was  concentrated  the  true  significance  of  the  altar  as  a 
divine  place,  from  which  there  emanated  both  life  and  health 
(see  at  Ex.  xxvii.  19).  By  grasping  the  horns  of  the  altar  the 
culprit  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  saving  and 
helping  grace  of  God,  which  wipes  away  sin,  and  thereby  abolishes 
punishment  (see  Bahr,  Symlolik  des  Mos.  Cvlt  i.  p.  474).  The 
question  to  what  altar  Adonijah  fled,  whether  to  the  altar  at  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  in  Zion,  or  to  the  one  at  the  tabernacle  at 
Gibeon,  or  to  the  one  built  by  David  on  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  It  was  probably 
to  the  first  of  these,  however,  as  nothing  is  said  about  a  flight  to 
Gibeon,  and  with  regard  to  the  altar  of  Araunah  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  was  provided  with  horns  like  the  altars  of  the  two  sane- 
tuaries. — ^Vers.  51,  52.  When  this  was  reported  to  Solomon,  to- 
gether with  the  prayer  of  Adonijah  that  the  king  would  swear 
to  him  that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  with  the  sword  (DK 
before  n^^,  a  particle  used  in  an  oath),  he  promised  him  con- 
ditional impunity :  "  If  he  shall  be  brave  (^^CH?,  vir  prdbua),  none 
of  his  hair  shall  fall  to  the  earth,"  equivalent  to  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  shall  be  injured  (cf.  1  Sam.  xiv.  45)  ;  "  but  if  evil  be  found 
in  him,"  i,e,  if  he  render  himself  guilty  of  a  fresh  crime,  "  he 
shall  die." — ^Ver.  53.  He  then  had  him  fetched  down  from  the 
altar  C^.^^,  inasmuch  as  the  altar  stood  upon  an  eminence) ;  and 
when  he  fell  down  before  the  king,  i.e,  did  homage  to  him  as 
king,  he  gave  him  his  life  and  freedom  in  the  words,  "  Go  to  thy 
house."  The  expression  ^^^?f  ^!?  does  not  imply  his  banishment 
from  the  court  (compare  ch.  il  13  and  2  Sam.  xiv.  24).  Solomon 
did  not  wish  to  commence  his  own  ascent  of  the  throne  by 
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infliction  of  punishment,  and  therefore  presented  the  usurper 
-with  his  life  on  the  condition  that  he  kept  himself  quiet 

CHAP.  n.    DAVID'S  LAST  INSTRUCTIONS   AND    DEATH.      SOLOMON 
ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  AND  FORTIFIES  HIS  GOVERNMENT. 

The  anointing  of  Solomon  as  king,  which  was  efiTected  by 
David's  command  (ch.  L),  is  only  briefly  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  1  in  the  words,  ''When  David  was^old  and  full  of  daysy 
he  made  his  son  Solomon  king  over  Israel  f '  which  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  account  of  the  arrangements  made  by  David 
during  the  closing  days  of  his  life.  After  these  arrangements 
have  been  described,  there  follow  in  1  Chron.  zxviii  and  xxix. 
his  last  instructions  and  his  deatL  The  aged  king  gathered 
together  the  tribe-princes  and  the  rest  of  the  dignitaries  and 
superior  ofiBlcers  to  a  diet  at  Jerusalem,  and  having  introduced 
Solomon  to  them  as  the  successor  chosen  by  God,  exhorted 
them  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  urged  upon  Solo- 
mon and  the  whole  assembly  the  building  of  the  temple,  gave 
his  son  the  model  of  the  temple  and  all  the  materials  which  he 
had  collected  towards  its  erection,  called  upon  the  great  men  of 
the  kingdom  to  contribute  to  this  work,  which  they  willingly 
agreed  to,  and  closed  this  last  act  of  his  reign  with  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  and  a  great  sacrificial  festival,  at  which 
the  assembled  states  of  the  realm  made  Solomon  king  a  second 
time,  and  anointed  him  prince  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  22). — A  repetition  of  the  anointing  of  the  new 
king  at  the  instigation  of  the  states  of  the  re^^m,  accompanied 
by  their  solemn  homage,  had  also  taken  place  in  the  case  of 
both  Saul  (1  Sam.  xL)  and  David  (2  Sam.  iL  4  and  v.  S),  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  essential  requirement  to  secure  the 
general  recognition  of  the  king  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  at  any 
rate  in  those  cases  in  which  the  succession  to  the  throne  was 
not  undisputed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  preclude  any  rebeUion 
after  his  death,  David  summoned  this  national  assembly  again 
after  Solomon's  first  anointing  and  ascent  of  the  throne,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  nation  might  pay  the  requisite 
homage  to  king  Solomon,  who  had  been  installed  as  his  suc- 
cessor according  to  the  will  of  God. — ^To  this  national  assembly, 
which  is  only  reported  in  the  Chronicles,  there  are  appended  the 
last  instructions  which  David  gave,  according  to  vers.  1—9  of  our 
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chapter,  to  his  saccessor  Solomon  immediately  before  his  death. 
Just  as  in  the  Chronicles,  according  to  the  peculiar  plan  of  that 
work,  there  is  no  detailed  description  of  the  installation  of 
David  on  the  throne;  so  here  the  author  of  our  books  has 
omitted  the  account  of  this  national  diet,  and  the  homage  paid 
by  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  the  new  king,  as  not  being 
required  by  the  purpose  of  his  work,  and  has  communicated  the 
last  personal  admonitions  and  instructions  of  the  dying  king 
David  instead.^ 

Vera.  1-J.  1.  David's  Last  Instructions  and  Death. — Vera 
1-4.  When  David  saw  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he 
first  of  all  admonished  his  son  Solomon  to  be  yaliant  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  commandments  of  GrodL  "  I  go  the  way  of  all 
the  world  **  (as  in  Josh,  xxiii  14),  i,e,  the  way  of  death ;  "  be 
strong  and  be  a  man," — ^not  "bear  my  departure  bravely,"  a$ 
Thenius  supposes,  but  prove  thyself  brave  (c£  1  Sam.  iv.  9)  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  Just  as  in  1  Sam  iv.  9 
the  object  in  which  the  bravery  is  to  show  itself  is  appended 
simply  by  the  copula  Vdv ;  so  is  it  here  also  with  '1^  ?lPf?. 
The  phrase  '^  rnoBteTiK  npe^,  to  keep  the  keeping  of  Jehovah, 
which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  Thorah,  ie.  to  observe  or  obey 
whatever  is  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  Jehovah  (c£  Gen.  xxvl 
5,  Lev.  viii  35,  xviii  30,  etc.),  always  receives  its  more  pre- 
cise definition  from  the  context,  and  is  used  here,  as  in  Glen, 
xxvi  5,  to  denote  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  in  all  its  extent, 
or,  according  to  the  first  definition,  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  Jeho- 
vah. This  is  afterwards  more  fully  expanded  in  the  expression 
'U)  VTpn  ^^tm^  to  keep  the  ordinances,  commandments,  rights,  and 

>  To  refute  the  asaertion  of  De  Wette,  Gramberg,  and  Thenius,  that  this 
acoount  of  the  Chronicles  arises  from  a  free  mode  of  dealing  with  the  history, 
and  an  intention  to  suppress  everything  that  did  not  contribute  to  the  honour 
of  Dayid  and  hia  house, — an  assertion  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  their 
oompletelj  overlooking,  not  to  say  studiously  ignoring,  the  different  plans  of 
the  two  woAa  (the  books  of  Kings  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Chronicles 
on  the  other), — ^it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  unprejudiced  and  thoughtful 
decision  of  Bertheau,  who  says,  in  his  Comm.  on  1  Chron.  xxiii.  1 :  ^^  These 
few  words  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  1)  giye  in  a  condensed  form  the  substance  of  the 
account  in  1  Kings  L,  which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  account  of  the 
famflj  affairs  of  Dayid  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  therefore, 
aeooiding  to  the  whole  plan  of  our  historical  work,  would  hare  been  out  of 
place  in  the  Chromelea.*' 
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testimonies  of  Jebovah.  These  four  words  were  applied  to  the 
different  precepts  of  the  law,  the  first  three  of  which  are  ^con- 
nected together  in  Gen.  zxvi  5,  Deut  v.  28,  viii  11,  and  served 
to  indiyidualize  the  rich  and  manifold  substance  of  the  demands 
of  the  Lord  to  His  people  as  laid  down  in  the  Hvorah.  Qfpp 
^3fc^^  that  thou  mayest  act  wisely  and  execute  well,  as  in  Deut 
xxix.  8,  JosL  i  '7. — ^Ver.  4.  Solomon  would  then  experience 
still  further  this  blessing  of  walking  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
since  the  Lord  would  fulfil  to  him  His  promise  of  the  everlast- 
ing possession  of  the  throne.  '\X\  D^p^  jyo?  is  grammatically  sub- 
ordinate to  7^3fc^?i  iyp7  in  ver.  3.  The  word  which  Jehovah  has 
spoken  concerning  David  (y^  "^I*!)  is  the  promise  in  2  Sam.  viL 
12  sqq.,  the  substance  of  which  is  quoted  here  by  David  with 
a  negative  turn,  '^1  nna^  w^  and  with  express  allusion  to  the 
condition  on  which  Grod  would  assuredly  fulfil  His  promise, 
viz.  if  the  descendants  of  David  preserve  their  ways,  to  walk 
before  the  Lord  in  trutL  ^9vlv  ^  niore  precisely  defined  by 
0^  . . .  fea.  For  the  fact  itself  see  Deut  v.  5,  xi  13,  18. 
The  formula  '^"^  nna^  j6  is  formed  after  1  Sam.  ii  33  (compare 
also  2  Sam.  iii  2  9  and  Josh.  ix.  2  3).  ^'  There  shall  not  be  cut 
off  to  thee  a  man  from  upon  the  throne  of  Israel,"  t.e.  there  shall 
never  be  wanting  to  thee  a  descendant  to  take  the  throne ;  in 
other  words,  the  sovereignty  shall  always  remain  in  thy  family. 
This  promise,  which  reads  thus  in  2  Sam.  vii  16,  ''Thy  house 
and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  continual  for  ever  before  thee,  and 
thy  throne  stand  fast  for  ever,"  and  which  was  confirmed  to 
Solomon  by  the  Lord  Himself  after  his  prayer  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  temple  (ch.  viii.  25,  ix.  5),  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  implying  that  no  king  of  the  Davidic  house  would  be  thrust 
away  from  the  throne,  but  simply  afi&rms  that  the  posterity  of 
David  was  not  to  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  leave  no  offshoot  which 
could  take  possession  of  the  throne.  Its  ultimate  fulfilment  it 
received  in  Christ  (see  at  2  Sam.  vii  12  sqq.).  The  second 
nbKp  in  ver.  4  is  not  to  be  erased  as  suspicious,  as  being  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  first  in  consequence  of  the  long  conditional 
clause,  even  though  it  is  wanting  in  the  Vulgate,  the  Arabic,  and 
a  Hebrew  codex. 

After  a  general  admonition  David  communicated  to  his  suc- 
cessor a  few  more  special  instructions ;  viz.,  first  of  all  (vers.  5,  6), 
to  punish  Jodb  for  his  wickedness.  "  What  Joab  did  to  me : " — 
of  this  David  mentions  only  the  two  principal  crimes  of  Joab^ 
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by  which  he  had  already  twice  deserved  death,  namely,  his  kill- 
ing the  two  generals,  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii  27)  and  Amasa  the  son 
of  Jether  (2  Sam.  xx.  10).  The  name  "^n^  is  written  Wjn;  in 
2  Sam.  xvil  25.  Joab  had  murdered  both  of  them  out  of 
jealousy  in  a  treacherous  and  nmlicious  manner ;  and  thereby  he 
had  not  only  grievously  displeased  David  and  bidden  defiance 
to  his  royal  authority,  but  by  the  murder  of  Abner  had  exposed 
the  king  to  the  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  having 
instigated  the  crime  (see  at  2  Sam.  iii  28,  37).  'DWDfe^l, 
"  and  he  made  war-blood  in  peace»"  t.e.  he  ished  in  the  time  of 
peace  blood  that  ought  only  to  flow  in  war  (p'^i^  in  the  sense  of 
making,  as  in  Deut  xiv.  1,  Ex.  x.  2,  eta),  "  and  brought  war- 
blood  upon  his  girdle  which  was  about  his  loins,  and  upon  his 
shoes  under  his  feet,"  sc.  in  the  time  of  peace.  This  was  the 
crime  therefore :  that  Joab  had  murdered  the  two  generals  in  a 
time  of  peace,  as  one  ought  only  to  slay  his  opponent  in  time  of 
war.  Oirdle  and  shoes,  the  principal  features  in  oriental  attire 
when  a  man  js  preparing  himself  for  any  business,  were  covered 
with  blood,  since  Joab,  while  saluting  them,  had  treacherously 
stabbed  both  of  them  with  the  sword.  David  ought  to  have 
punished  these  two  crimes ;  but  when  Abner  was  murdered,  he 
felt  himself  too  weak  to  visit  a  man  like  Joab  with  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved,  as  he  had  only  just  been  anointed  king,  and 
consequently  he  did  nothing  more  than  invoke  divine  retribution 
upon  his  head  (2  Sam.  iii.  29).  And  when  Amasa  was  slain, 
the  rebellions  of  Absalom  and  Sheba  had  crippled  the  power  of 
David  too  much,  for  him  to  visit  the  deed  with  the  punishment 
that  was  due.  But  as  king  of  the  nation  of  God,  it  was  not 
right  for  him  to  allow  such  crimes  to  pass  unpunished:  he 
therefore  transferred  the  punishment,  for  which  he  had  wanted 
the  requisite  power,  to  his  son  and  successor. — ^Ver.  6.  "  Do 
according  to  thy  wisdom  ("mark  the  proper  opportunity  of 
punishing  him" — Seb.  Schmidt),  and  let  not  his  grey  hair  go 
down  into  hell  (the  region  of  the  dead)  in  peace  (i,e,  unpunished)." 
The  punishment  of  so  powerful  a  man  as  Joab  the  commander- 
in-chief  was,  required  great  wisdom,  to  avoid  occasioning  a  re- 
bellion in  the  army,  which  was  devoted  to  him. — ^Ver.  7.  If  the 
demands  of  justice  required  that  Joab  should  be  punished,  the 
duty  of  gratitude  was  no  less  holy  to  the  dying  king.  And 
Soldtaion  was  to  show  this  to  the  sons  of  BarziUai  the  Gileadite, 
and  make  them  companions  of  his  table ;  because  Barzillai  had 
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supplied  David  with  provisions  on  his  flight  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xviL  27  sqq.,  xix.  32  sqq.).  ^ni)B?  ^to  vrn,  «let 
them  be  among  those  eating  of  thy  table ;  **  i,e.  not,  "  let  them 
draw  their  food  from  the  royal  table/' — for  there  was  no  par- 
ticular distinction  in  this,  as  aU  the  royal  attendants  at  the  court 
received  their  food  from  the  royal  kitchen,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  pay  that  was  owing, — ^but,  "  let  them  join  in  the  meals  at 
the  royal  table."  The  fact  that  in  2  Sam.  ix.  10, 11, 13,  we 
have  ?n^^J?  ^^^  to  express  this,  makes  no  material  difference. 
According  to  2  Sam.  xix.  38,  Barzillai  had,  it  is  true,  allowed 
only  one  son  to  follow  the  king  to  his  court.  ^'  For  so  they  drew 
near  to  me,"  ie.  they  showed  the  kindness  to  me  of  supplying 
me  with  food ;  compare  2  Sam.  xviL  27,  where  Barzillai  alone 
is  named,  though,  as  he  was  a  man  of  eighty  years  old,  he  was 
certainly  supported  by  his  sons. — Yer.  8.  On  the  other  hand, 
SOiimei  the  Benjamite  had  shown  great  hostility  to  David  (cf. 
2  Sam.  xvi  5-8).  He  had  cursed  him  with  a  vehement 
curse  as  he  fled  from  Absalom  Q^}^?,  vehement,  violent,  not  ill, 
h^ilhs,  from  the  primary  meaning  to  be  sick  or  ill,  as  Thenius 
supposes,  since  it  cannot  be  shown  that  P.9  has  any  such  mean- 
ing) ;  and  when  David  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  Shimei  fell 
at  his  feet,  he  had  promised  to  spare  his  life,  because  he  did  not 
want  to  mar  the  joy  at  his  reinstatement  in  his  kingdom  by  an 
act  of  punishment  (2  Sam.  xix.  19-24),  and  therefore  had  per- 
sonally forgiven  him.  But  the  insult  which  Shimei  had  offered 
in  his  person  to  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  as  king  and  represen- 
tative of  the.  rights  of  God,  he  could  not  forgive.  The  instruction 
given  to  his  successor  (^ng3n~bK^  let  him  not  be  guiltless)  did  not 
spring  from  personal  revenge,  but  was  the  duty  of  the  king  as 
judge  and  administrator  of  the  divine  right^  It  follows  from  the 
expression  ^^V,  with  thee,  i,e,  in  thy  neighbourhood,  that  Shimei 
was  living  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem  (c£  ver.  36). — ^Vers.  10, 11. 
After  these  instructions  David  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 


^  "  Shimei  is  and  remains  rather  a  proof  of  David^s  magnanimity  than  of  ven- 
geance. It  was  not  a  little  thing  to  tolerate  the  miscreant  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood  for  his  whole  life  long  (not  eren  banishment  being  thought  of). 
And  if  under  the  following  reign  also  he  had  been  allowed  to  end  his  days  in 
peace  (which  had  never  been  promised  him),  this  would  have  been  a  kindnesB 
which  would  have  furnished  an  example  of  unpunished  crimes  that  might 
earily  have  been  abused.**  This  is  the  verdict  of  J.  J.  Hess  in  his  CruckichU 
DaMsy  iL  p.  221. 
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city  of  David,  ie,  upon  Mount  Zion,  where  the  sepulchre  of 
David  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Acts  ii  29).^  On  the 
length  of  his  reign  see  2  Sam.  y.  5. 

Vers.  12-46.  Accession  of  Solomon  and  Establishment 
OF  HIS  GoYEBNMENT. — ^Yer.  12  is  a  heading  embracing  the  sub- 
stance of  what  follows,  and  is  more  fully  expanded  in  1  Chron. 
xzix.  23-25.  Solomon  established  his  monarchy  first  of  all  by 
ponishing  the  rebels,  Adonijah  (vers.  13-25)  and  his  adherents 
(vers.  26-35),  and  by  carrying  out  the  final  instructions  of  his 
father  (vera  36—46). 

Vers.  13-25.  AdonyahfoTfeitshisUfe, — ^Vers.  13-18.  Adoni- 
jah came  to  Bathsheba  with  the  request  that  she  would  apply  to 
Idng  Solomon  to  give  him  Abishag  of  Shunem  as  his  wife.  Bath- 
dieba  asked  him, "  Is  peace  thy  coming  V*  i.e,  comest  thou  with 
a  peaceable  intention  ?  (as  in  1  Sam.  xvl  4),  because  after  what 
had  occurred  (ch.  i  5  sqq.)  she  suspected  an  evil  intention.  He 
introduced  his  petition  with  these  words :  "  Thou  knoi?^est  that 
tiie  kingdom  was  mine,  and  all  Israel  had  set  its  face  upon  me 
that  I  should  be  king,  then  the  Mngdom  turned  about  and  became 
my  brother's ;  for  it  became  his  firom  the  Lord."  The  throne  was 
his,  not  because  he  had  usurped  it,  but  because  it  belonged  to  him 
as  the  eldest  son  at  that  time,  according  to  the  right  of  primo- 
genitura  Moreover  it  might  have  been  the  case  that  many  of 
the  people  wished  him  to  be  king,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  found 
adherents  in  Joab,  Abiathar,  and  others,  confirms  this ;  but  his 
assertion,  that  all  Israel  had  set  its  eyes  upon  him  as  the  future 
king,  went  beyond  the  boimds  of  truth.  At  the  same  time,  he 
knew  how  to  cover  over  the  dangerous  sentiment  implied  in  his 
words  in  a  very  skilful  manner  by  adding  the  further  remark, 
that  the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  had  come  firom 
Jehovah ;  so  that  Bathsheba  did  not  detect  the  artifice,  and  pro- 

^  The  situation  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Jadah  upon  Zion,  Thenins  has 
attempted  to  trace  minutelj  in  a  separate  article  in  lUgen^s  Zeitschrifl  fUr  die 
kiMtar,  TheoL  1844,  i.  p.  1  sqq.,  and  more  especiallj  to  show  that  the  entrance 
to  these  tomhs  most  haye  been  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Zion,  which  falh 
into  the  yallej  of  Tyropaon^  and  obliquely  opposite  to  the  spring  of  Siloah« 
This  is  in  harmony  with  the  statement  of  Theodore^^qtusU,  6  in  iii.  R^.)*  to 
the  effect  that  Josephus  says,  ri  li  fAvvifia  (jiis  ru^iis)  vmpai  r^y  2iXofl^^  thtu 
dwrpoM^f  txfiw  TO  9x,fifA»^  Kal  r^v  fiaoiXiKi»  ^qXot^y  ToXi/rf Xc/«(y ;  although  this 
Statement  does  not  occur  in  any  passage  of  his  worius  as  they  haye  come  down 
to 
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mised  to  fulfil  his  request  (vers.  16  sqq.)  to  intercede  with 
king  Solomon  for  Abishag  to  be  given  him  to  wife,  ^^rtj"^ 
^?B"n»c,  "  do  not  turn  back  my  face/'  i  «.  do  not  refuse  my 
request — ^Ver.  19.  When  Bathsheba  came  to  Solomon,  he  re- 
ceived her  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  queen-mother :  "  he  rase 
up  to  meet  her"  (a  pregnant  expression  for  "  he  rose  up  and  went  to 
meet  her  "),  made  a  low  bow,  then  sat  upon  his  throne  again,  and 
bade  her  sit  upon  a  throne  at  his  right  hand.  The  seat  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  king  was  the  place  of  honour  among  the  Israel- 
ites (cf.  Ps.  ex.  1),  also  with  the  ancient  Arabian  kings  (c£  Eich- 
horn,  Monumenta  Antiq.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  220),  as  well  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans. — ^Vers.  20  sqq.  To  her  request,  "  Let  Abi- 
shag of  Shunem  be  given  to  Adonijah  thy  brother  for  a  wife  '* 
C^?  VT^,  c£  Ges.  §  143, 1,  o),  which  she  regarded  in  her  womanly 
simplicity  as  a  very  small  one  ("^l??),  he  replied  with  indignation, 
detecting  at  once  the  intrigues  of  Adonijah: ''  And  why  dost  thou 
ask  Abishag  of  Shunem  for  Adonijah  ?  ask  for  him  the  kingdom, 
for  he  is  my  elder  brother;  and  indeed  for  him,  and  for  Abiathar 
the  priest,  and  for  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah."  The  repetition  of  ^b 
in  V>)  (ver.  22),  for  the  purpose  of  linking  on  another  clause, 
answers  entirely  to  the  emotional  character  of  the  words.  "  For 
him,  and  for  Abiathar  and  Joab:"  Solomon  said  this,  because 
these  two  men  of  high  rank  had  supported  Adonijah's  rebellion 
and  wished  to  rule  under  his  name.  There  is  no  ground  for 
any  such  alterations  of  the  text  as  Thenius  proposes. — ^Although 
Abishag  had  been  only  David's  nurse,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
she  passed  as  his  concubine ;  and  among  the  Israelites,  just  as 
with  the  ancient  Persians  (Herod,  iil  68),  taking  possession  of 
the  harem  of  a  deceased  king  was  equivalent  to  an  establish- 
ment of  the  claim  to  the  throne  (see  at  2  Sam.  xiL  8  and  iil 
7,  8).  According  to  2  Sam.  xvi  21,  this  cannot  have  been  un- 
known even  to  Bathsheba ;  but  as  Adonijah's  wily  words  had 
disarmed  all  suspicion,  she  may  not  have  thought  of  this,  or  may 
perhaps  have  thought  that  Abishag  was  not  to  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  David's  concubines,  because  David  had  not  known  her 
(ch.  i  4). — ^Vers.  23  sqq.  Solomon  thereupon  solemnly  swore 
(the  formula  of  an  oath,  and  the  ^^  introducing  the  oath,  as  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  44,  etc.), ''  Adonijah  has  spoken  this  word  against  his 
own  life."  ^B^??,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii  1 7, 
i,e,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  or  to  his  destruction.  Yer.  24. 
"  And  now,  as  truly  as  Jehovah  liveth,  who  hath  established  me 
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and  set  me  on  the  throne  of  my  father  David,  and  hath  made 
me  a  house,  as  He  said  (verbatim,  2  Sam.  vii  11) :  yea,  to-day 
fihall  Adonijah  be  put  to  death.''  Jehovah  established  Solomon, 
or  founded  him  firmly,  by  raising  him  to  the  throne  in  spite  of 
Adonijah's  usurpation.  In  ^^^:i^Kh^)  the  central  ^  has  got  into  the 
text  through  a  copyist's  error,  ii^?  ^^  nfe^*  *-^-  He  has  bestowed 
upon  me  a  family  or  posterity.  Solomon  had  already  one  son, 
viz.  Behoboam,  about  a  year  old  (compare  xL  42  with  ch.  xiv. 
21  and  2  Chron.  xiL  13).* — ^Ver.  25.  Solomon  had  this  sentence 
immediately  executed  upon  Adonijah  by  Benaiah,  the  chief  of 
the  body-guard,  according  to  the  oriental  custom  of  both  ancient 
and  modem  times.  The  king  was  perfectly  just  in  doing  this. 
For  since  Adonijah,  even  after  his  first  attempt  to  seize  upon 
the  throne  had  been  forgiven  by  Solomon,  endeavoured  to 
secure  his  end  by  &esh  machinations,  duty  to  God,  who  had 
exalted  Solomon  to  the  throne,  demanded  that  the  rebel  should 
be  punished  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law,  without  regard 
to  blood-relationship. 

Vers.  26,  27.  Deposition  of  Abiatfiar. — ^The  conduct  of  Solo- 
mon towards  the  high  priest  Abiathar  is  a  proof  how  free  his 
actions  were  from  personal  revenge  or  too  great  severity.  Abia- 
thar had  also  forfeited  his  life  through  the  part  he  took  in 
Adonijah's  conspiracy ;  but  Solomon  simply  sent  him  to  Ana- 
thoth  (i,e.  Ahata ;  see  at  Josh.  xviiL  24),  to  his  own  fields,  i.e, 
to  his  property  there,  telling  him,  "  Thou  art  indeed  a  man  of 
death,"  i.e.  thou  hast  deserved  to  die,  "  but  I  will  not  put  thee 
to  death  to-day,  because  thou  hast  borne  the  ark  of  Jehovah," 
namely,  both  on  the  occasion  of  its  solemn  conveyance  to  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chron.  xv.  11  sqq.)  and  also  on  David's  flight  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29),  that  is  to  say,  because  of  his 
high-priestly  dignity,  and  because  thou  didst  endure  all  that  my 
father  endured,  i,e,  thou  didst  share  all  his  afflictions  and  suffer- 
ings, both  in  the  period  of  Saul's  persecution  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20 
sqq.,  xxiii.  8  sqq.),  and  during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
XV.  24  sqq.).  Kinn  Di>3  (to-day)  puts  a  limit  upon  the  pardon, 
because  Solomon  could  not  foresee  whether  Abiathar  would 

^  When  Thenios  denies  this,  and  maintains  that  Rehoboam  cannot  hare 
been  41  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  referring  to  his  discussion  at  ch. 
zir.  21,  he  answers  himself,  inasmuch  as  at  ch.  xiv.  21  he  demonstrates  the 
iaUaogr  of  the  objections  which  Cappellus  has  raised  against  the  correctness  of 
the  rosding  "41  yeora.** 

0 
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always  keep  quiets  and  not  forfeit  his  life  again  hj  fresh 
crimes.^ — ^Ver.  27.  The  banishment  of  Abiathar  to  his  own  private 
possession  involved  his  deposition  from  tiie  priesthood.  And,  as 
the  historian  adds,  thus  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning 
the  house  of  Eli  fulfilled  (1  Sam.  ii  30—33).  •Ao?  corresponds 
to  the  jN'ew  Testament  tua  'irKijpwOp.  For  farther  remarks  on 
this  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  see  at  1  Sam.  ii.  30  sqq.'  Thus 
was  the  high-priesthood  of  the  house  of  Eli  extinguished,  and 
henceforth  this  dignity  passed  through  Zadok  into  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  line  of  Eleazar. 

Vers.  28-34.  Execution  of  Joah. — ^When  the  report  (of  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  and  the  deposition  of  Abiathar)  came 
to  Joab,  he  fled  to  the  tent  of  Jehovah  (not  to  the  tabernacle, 
but  to  the  holy  tent  upon  Zion)  to  seek  protection  at  the  altar 
(see  at  cL  i  50).  The  words  npj  i6  - . .  a*j1^  ^3  are  intro- 
duced as  a  parenthesis  to  explain  Joab's  flight :  '^  for  Joab  had 
leaned  after  Adonijah,"  i,e,  taken  his  side  Qy^  no?*  as  in  Ex. 
xxiii   2,  Judg.  ix.  3),  "  but  not   after  Absalom."  *     There  is 


^  There  is  no  meaning  in  the  objection  of  Thcnius,  that  Abiathar  did  not 
carry  the  ark  himself,  since  this  was  not  the  duty  of  the  high  priest.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  questionable  whether  Abiathar  did  not  lend  a  helping 
hand  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  during  Absalom^s  conspiracy.  And,  secondly, 
the  duty  binding  upon  the  high  priest,  to  superintend  and  conduct  the 
removal  of  the  ark,  might  very  well  be  called  carrying  the  ark.  The  con- 
jecture, that  for  rtiK  we  should  read  ^^D^:,  founders  on  the  preterite  DKb^  : 

Tor  Abiathar  had  not  only  worn  the  ephod  once  before,  but  he  wore  it  till 
the  very  hour  in  which  Solomon  deposed  him  from  his  <Mce. 

'  Nothing  is  related  concerning  the  subsequent  fate  of  Abiathar,  since  the 
death  of  a  high  priest  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  office  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance  to  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  At  any  rate,  he  would 
not  survive  his  deposition  very  long,  as  he  was  certainly  eighty  years  old 
already  (see  Comm.  on  Sam,  p.  267). — The  inference  which  Ewald  (Gesch, 
iii.  pp.  269,  270)  draws  from  1  Sam.  iL  31-36  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death, 
namely,  that  he  feU  by  the  sword,  is  one  of  the  numerous  fictions  founded 
upon  naturalistic  assumptions  with  which  this  scholar  has  ornamented  the 
biblical  history. 

»  Instead  of  Dl^r3«  the  LXX.  (Cod.  Vat.),  Vulgate,  Syr.,  and  Arab. 

have  adopted  the  reading  nb$C^\  &nd  both  Thenius  and  Ewald  propose  to 

alter  the  text  accordingly.  But  whatever  plausibility  this  reading  may  have, 
especially  if  we  alter  the  preterite  nt3^  into  the  participle  Txcli  after  the  i» 

KiKhtKUi  of  the  LXX.,  as  Thenius  does,  it  has  no  other  foundation  than  an 
arbitrary  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  who  thought,  but  quite  erroneously,  that 
the  allusion  to  Absalom  was  inapplicable  here.     For  *inK  no^i  to  take  a 
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no  foundatioii  in  the  biblical  text  for  the  conjecture,  that  Joab 
had  given  Adonijah  the  advice  to  ask  for  Abishag  as  his  wife, 
just  as  Ahithophel  had  given  similar  advice  to  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvL  21).  For  not  only  is  there  no  intimation  of  anjrthing  of 
the  kind,  but  Solomon  punished  Joab  solely  because  of  his 
crimes  in  the  case  of  Abner  and  Amasa.  Moreover,  Abiathar 
was  also  deposed,  without  having  any  fresh  machinations  in 
£Eivour  of  Adonijah  laid  to  his  charge.  The  pimishment  of 
Adonijah  and  Abiathar  was  quite  sufficient  to  warn  Joab  of  his 
approaching  fate,  and  lead  him  to  seek  to  save  his  life  by  fleeing 
to  the  altar.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Ex.  xxL  13,  14, 
the  altar  could  afford  no  protection  to  a  man  who  had  com> 
mitted  two  murders.  But !  he  probably  thought  no  more  of 
these  crimes,  which  had  been  committed  a  long  time  before,  but 
simply  of  his  participation  in  Adonijah's  usurpation ;  and  he 
might  very  well  hope  that  religious  awe  would  keep  Solomon 
from  patting  him  to  death  in  a  holy  place  for  such  a  crime  as 
that  Ajid  it  is  veiy  evident  that  this  hope  was  not  altogether 
a  visionaiy  one,  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  ver.  30,  when 
Joab  refused  to  leave  the  altar  at  the  summons  addressed  to  him 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  Benaiah  did  not  give  him  the  death- 
blow at  once,  but  informed  Solomon  of  the  fact  and  received 
his  further  commands.  Solomon,  however,  did  not  arrest  the 
course  of  justice,  but  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  there  and 
afterwards  buried.  The  burial  of  the  persons  executed  was  a 
matter  of  course,  as,  according  to  Deut.  xxi  23,  even  a  person 
who  had  been  hanged  was  to  be  buried  before  sunset  When, 
therefore,  Solomon  gives  special  orders  for  the  burial  of  Joab, 
the  meaning  is  that  Benaiah  is  to  provide  for  the  burial  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  services  which  Joab  had  rendered  to  his 
father.  '^  And  take  away  the  blood,  which  Joab  shed  without 
cause,  frx)m  me  and  my  father's  house."  So  long  as  Joab  re- 
noudned  unpunished  for  the  double  murder,  the  blood-guiltiness 
rested  upon  the  king  and  his  house,  on  whom  the  duty  of 
punishment  devolved  (c£  Num.  xxxv.  30,  31 ;  Deut  xix.  13). 
Qjn  ^,  blood  without  cause,  i,e.  blood  shed  in  innocence.  On 
the  connection  of  the  adverb  with  the  substantive,  at  which 
Thenius  takes,  offence,  comp.  Ges.  §  151, 1,  and  Ewald,  §  287,  d, 

pen(m*k  nde,  would  suit  very  well  in  the  case  of  Adonijah  and  Absalom,  but 
Doi  in  that  of  Solomon,  whose  claim  to  the  throne  was  not  a  party  affair,  bat 
had  been  previoualy  detemuned  by  God. 
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— ^For  ver.  32,  compare  ver.  5.  The  words  of  Solomon  in  ver. 
33a  point  back  to  the  cuise  which  David  uttered  upon  Joab 
and  his  descendants  after  the  murder  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii 
28,  29).  ''  But  to  David,  and  his  seed,  and  his  house,  and  his 
throne,  let  there  be  salvation  for  ever  from  Jehovah."  This 
wish  sprang  from  a  conviction,  based  upon  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  that 
the  Lord  would  not  fulfil  His  promise  to  David  imless  his  suc- 
cessors upon  the  throne  exercised  right  and  justice  according  to 
the  command  of  the  Lord — Ver.  34.  Benaiah  went  up  p?5),  in- 
asmuch as  the  altar  by  the  ark  of  the  covenant  stood  higher  up 
Mount  Zion  than  Solomon's  house.  Joab  was  buried  "  in  his 
house  *'  (i.e.  in  the  tomb  prepared  in  his  house,  either  in  the 
court  or  in  the  garden:  c£  1  Sam.  xxv.  1),  "in  the  desert," 
probably  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  as  Joab's  mother  was  a  step- 
sister of  David,  and  therefore  probably  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethlehem. — ^Ver.  35.  Solomon  appointed  Benaiah 
commander-in-chief  in  the  place  of  Joab,  and  put  Zadok  in 
Abiathar's  place  (cf.  ch.  i  8,  9). 

Vers.  36—46.  Punishment  of  Shimti. — Solomon  thereupon 
ordered  Shimei  to  come,  probably  from  Bahiirim,  where  his 
home  was  (2  Sam.  xvi  5),  and  commanded  him  to  build  him- 
self a  house  in  Jerusalem  to  dwell  in,  and  not  to  leave  the  city 
"  any  whither "  (njKJ  n^K),  threatening  him  with  death  if  ever 
he  should  cross  the  brook  Kidron.  The  valley  of  Kidron  is 
mentioned  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city  with  an  allusion 
to  the  fact,  that  Bahunm  was  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem  towards 
the  desert. — ^Ver.  38.  Shimei  vowed  obedience,  and  that  on 
oath,  as  is  supplementarily  observed  in  ver.  42,  though  it  has 
been  arbitrarily  interpolated  by  the  LXX.  here ;  and  he  kept  his 
word  a  considerable  time. — ^Vers.  3 a)- 40.  But  after  the  lapse 
of  three  years,  when  two  slaves  fled^  to  Gath  to  king  Achish, 
with  whom  David  had  also  sought  and  found  refuge  (1  Sam. 
xxviL  2,  compare  ch.  xxi  11  sqq.),  he  started  for  Gath  as  soon  as 
he  knew  this,  and  fetched  them  back — ^Vers.  41  sqq.  When  this 
was  reported  to  Solomon,  he  sent  for  Shimei  and  charged  him 
with  the  breach  of  his  command :  "  Did  I  not  swear  to  thee  by 
Jehovah,  and  testify  to  thee,  etc.  ?  Why  hast  thou  not  kept 
the  oath  of  Jehovah  (the  oath  sworn  by  Jehovah)  .  .?" — ^Ver.  44. 
He  then  reminded  him  of  the  evil  which  he  had  done  to  his 
father :  ''  Thou  knowest  all  the  evil,  which  thy  heart  knoweth 
(i.e.  which  thy  conscience  must  tell  thee) ;  and  now  Jehovah 
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returns  the  evil  upon  thy  head,"  namely,  by  decreeing  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  he  deserved  for  blaspheming  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9). — ^Ver.  45.  "  And  king 
Solomon  will  be  blessed,  and  the  throne  of  David  be  established 
before  Jehovah  for  ever,"  namely,  because  the  king  does  justice 
(compare  the  remark  on  ver.  33). — ^Ver.  46.  Solomon  then 
ordered  him  to  be  executed  by  Benaiah.  This  punishment  was 
also  just  As  Solomon  had  put  Shimei's  life  in  his  own  hand 
by  imposing  upon  him  confinement  in  Jerusalem,  and  Shimei 
had  promised  on  oath  to  obey  the  king's  command,  the  breach 
of  his  oath  was  a  crime  for  which  he  had  no  excuse.  There  is 
no  force  at  all  in  the  excuses  which  some  commentators  adduce 
in  his  favour,  founded  upon  the  money  which  his  slaves  had 
cost  him,  and  the  wish  to  recover  possession  of  them,  which  was 
a  right  one  in  itself.  If  Shimei  had  wished  to  remain  faithful 
to  his  oath,  he  might  have  informed  the  king  of  the  flight  of  his 
slaves,  have  entreated  the  king  that  they  might  be  brought  back, 
and  have  awaited  the  ^king's  decision ;  but  he  had  no  right  thus 
lightly  to  break  the  promise  given  on  oath.  By  the  breach  of 
his  oath  he  had  forfeited  his  life.  And  this  is  the  first  thing 
with  which  Solomon  charges  him,  without  his  being  able  to 
offer  any  excuse ;  and  it  is  not  till  afterwards  that  he  adduces 
as  a  second  fact  in  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  his  procedure, 
the  wickedness  that  he  practised  towards  his  father. — ^The  last 
clause,  "and  the  kingdom  was  established  by  p!3)  Solomon," 
is  attached  to  the  following  chapter  in  the  Cod.  AL  of  the  LXX. 
(in  the  Cod.  Vat  it  is  wanting,  or  rather  its  place  is  supplied 
by  a  long  interpolation),  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in  the  Syriac ; 
and  indeed  rightly  so,  as  Tbenius  has  shown,  not  merely  be- 
cause of  the  PI  in  ch.  iii  2,  but  also  because  of  its  form  as  a 
circumstantial  clause,  to  which  the  following  account  (ch.  iii. 
1  sqq.)  is  appended. 

CHiiP.  m.    SOLOMON'S  MARRIAGE ;   WORSHIP  AND  SACRIFICB  AT 
GIBEON ;   AND  WISE  JUDICIAL  SENTENCE. 

The  establishment  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Solomon 
having  been  noticed  in  ch.  ii.,  the  history  of  his  reign  com- 
mences with  an  account  of  his  marriage  to  an  Egyptian  princess, 
and  with  a  remark  concerning  the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  (vers.  1-3).     There  then  follows  a  de- 
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Bcription  of  the  solemn  sacrifice  and  prayer  at  Gibeon,  by  wMeh 
Solomon  sought  to  give  a  religious  consecration  to  his  govern* 
ment,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  and  His  blessing 
upon  it,  and  obtained  the  fulfihnent  of  his  desire  (vers.  4-1 5). 
And  then,  as  a  practical  proof  of  the  spirit  of  his  government, 
we  have  the  sentence  through  which  he  displayed  the  wisdom 
of  his  judicial  decisions  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  (vers. 
16-28). 

Vers.  1-3.  SolamorCs  fnarriage  wnd  (hz  religious  state  of  the 
kingdom, — ^Yer.  1.  When  Solomon  had  well  secured  his  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  (ch.  iL  46),  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
Pharaoh,  by  takii^  his  daughter  as  his  wife.  This  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt  is  supposed  by  Winer,  Ewald,  and  others  to  have  been 
Psusmnes,  the  last  king  ot  the  twenty-first  (Tanitic)  dynasty, 
who  reigned  thirty-five  years ;  since  the  first  king  of  the  twenty- 
second  (Bubastic)  dynasty,  Sesonchis  or  Sheshank,  was  certainly 
the  Shishak  who  conquered  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Behoboam's  reign  (ch.  xiv.  25,  26).  The  alliance  by  siairiage 
with  the  royal  fSEimily  of  Egypt  presupposes  that  Egypt  was 
desirous  of  cultivating  Mendly  relations  with  die  kingdom  of 
Israel,  which  had  grown  into  a  power  to  be  dreaded ;  although, 
as  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  history  of  Egypt  at  that  time 
than  the  mere  names  of  the  kings  (as  given  by  Manetho),  it  is 
impossible  to  detennine  what  may  have  been  the  more  precise 
grounds  which  led  the  reigning  kii^  of  Egj^t  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  Israel  There  is,  at  any  rate,  greater  probability  in 
this  supposition  than  in  that  of  Thenins,  who  conjectures  that 
Solomon  contracted  this  marriage  because  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  entering  into  a  closer  relationship  with  this  powerful  neigh- 
bour, who  had  a  perfectly  free  access  to  Palestine.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  marriage  took  place  in  the  first  year  of  Solomon's 
reign,  though  probably  not  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign, 
but  not  till  after  his  buildings  had  been  begun,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  expression  rilia?  1n?3  ly  (until  he  had  made  an  end  of 
building).  Moreover,  Solomon  had  already  married  Naamah  the 
Ammonitess  before  ascendiug  the  throne,  and  had  had  a  son  by 
her  (compare  ch.  xiv.  21  with  xi  42,  43). — ^Marriage  with  an 
Egyptian  princess  was  not  a  transgression  of  the  law,  as  it  was 
only  marriages  with  Canaanitish  women  that  were  expressly 
prohibited  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Deut  vii  3),  whereas  it  was  allow- 
able to  marry  even  foreign  women  taken  in  war  (Deut.  xxL  10 
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Bqq.).  At  the  same  time,  it  was  only  when  the  foreign  wives 
renounced  idolatry  and  confessed  their  faith  in  Jehovah,  that 
anch  marriages  were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
And  we  may  assnme  that  this  was  the  case  even  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter;  because  Solomon  adhered  so  faithfully  to  the  Lord 
during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  that  he  would  not  have  tole- 
liated  any  idolatry  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  we  cannot  find  any 
trace  of  Egjrptian  idolatry  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and, 
lastly,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  is  expressly  distinguished  in  ch. 
;d  1  from  the  foreign  wives  who  tempted  Solomon  to  idolatry 
in  his  old  age.  The  assertion  of  Seb.  Schmidt  and  Thenius 
to  the  contrary  rests  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  ch.  xi  1. — 
''And  he  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David,  till  he  had  finished 
the  building  of  his  palace,"  etCw  Into  the  city  of  David :  ie.  not 
into  the  palace  in  which  his  father  had  dwelt,  as  Thenius  arbi- 
trarily interprets  it  in  opposition  to  2  Chron.  viiL  11,  but  into  a 
house  in  the  city  of  David  or  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  brought 
her  up  into  the  house  appointed  for  her  after  the  building  of  his 
own  palace  was  finished  (ch.  ix.  24).  The  building  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah  is  mentioned  as  well,  because  the  sacred  tent  for  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  was  set  up  in  the  palace  of  David  until  the 
temple  was  finished,  and  the  temple  was  not  consecrated  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  building  of  the  palace  (see  at  ch. 
viai  1).  By  the  building  of  "  the  wall  of  Jerusalem"  we  are  to 
understand  a  stronger  fortification,  and  possibly  also  the  extension 
of  the  dty  wall  (see  at  ch.  li  2  7). — ^Ver.  2.  "  Only  the  people 
sacrificed  upon  high  places,  because  there  was  not  yet  a  house 
built  for  the  name  of  Jehovah  imtil  those  daya"  The  limiting 
PI,  only,  by  which  this  general  account  of  the  existing  condition 
of  the  religious  worship  is  appended  to  what  precedes,  may  be 
accounted  for  from  £he  antithesis  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
kingdom  by  Solomon  mentioned  in  ch.  ii  46.  The  train  of 
thought  is  the  following:  It  is  true  that  Solomon's  authority 
was  firmly  established  by  the  pimishment  of  the  rebels,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  ally  himself  by  marriage  with  the  king  of  Egypt ; 
but  just  as  he  was  obliged  to  bring  his  Egyptian  wife  into  the 
city  of  David,  because  the  building  of  his  palace  was  not  yet 
finished,  so  the  people,  and  (according  to  ver.  3)  even  Solomon 
liimself,  were  only  able  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  at  that  time  upon 
altars  on  the  high  places,  because  the  temple  was  not  yet  built 
The  participle  Q^natD  denotes  the  continuation  of  this  religious 
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condition  (see  Ewald,  §  168,  e).     The  rfoa,  or  high  places/  were 
places  of  sacrifice  and  prayer,  which  were  built  upon  eminences 
or  hiUs,  because  men  thought  they  were  nearer  the  Deity  there^ 
and  which  consisted  in  some  cases  probably  of  an  altar  only, 
though  as  a  rule  there  was  an  altar  with  a  sanctuary  built 
by  the  side  (ntea  n^a,  ch.  xiii  32 ;  2  Kings  xvii  29,  32,  xxiii. 
19),  so  that  TO3  frequently  stands  for  noa  n^a  (e.ff.  ch,  xL    7, 
xiv.  23 ;  2  Kings  xxi  3,  xxiiL  8),  and  the  noa  is  also  dis- 
tinguished from  the  narp  (2  Kings  xxiii  15 ;  2  Chion.  xiv.  2). 
These  high  places  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
and  essentially  different  from  the  high  places  of  the  Canaanites 
which  were  consecrated  to  BaaL     Kevertheless  sacrificing  upon 
these  high  places  was  opposed  to  the  law,  according  to  which 
the  place  which  the  Lord  Himself  had  chosen  for  the  revelation 
of  His  name  was  the  only  place  where  sacrifices  were  to  be 
offered  (Lev.  xvii  3  sqq.) ;  and  therefore  it  is  excused  here  on 
the  ground  that  no  house  (temple)  had  yet  been  built  to  the 
name  of  the  Lord. — ^Ver.  3.  Even  Solomon,  although  he  loved 
the  Lord,  walking  in  the  statutes  of  his  father  David,  ie.  accord- 
ing to  cL  ii.  3,  in  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  as  they  are 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  upon 
high  places.     Before  the  building  of  the  temple,  more  especially 
since  the  tabernacle  hacL  lost  its  significance  as  the  central  place 
of  the  gracious  presence  of  God  among  His  people,  through  the 
removal  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  worship  of  the  high 
places  was  unavoidable ;  although  even  afterwards  it  still  con- 
tinued as  a  forbidden  ciiUus,  and  could  not  be  thoroughly  ex- 
terminated even  by  the  most  righteous  kings  (ch.  xxii  24; 
2  Kings  xii  4,  xiv.  4,  xv.  4,  35). 


^  The  opinion  of  Bbttcher  and  Thenius,  that  HDa  signifies  a  "sacred 
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coppice,"  is  only  based  upon  untenable  etymological  combinations,  and  can- 
not be  proved.  And  Ewald^s  view  is  equally  unfounded,  viz.  that  **  high 
places  were  an  old  Ganansan  species  of  sanctuary,  which  at  that  time  had 
become  common  in  Israel  also,  and  consisted  of  a  tall  stone  of  a  conical  shape, 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  One,  and  of  the  real  high  place,  viz.  an  altar,  a 
sacred  tree  or  grove,  or  even  an  image  of  the  one  God  as  well"  (Gesch.  iii.  p. 
390).  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  tall  stone  of  a  conical 
shape  existed  even  in  the  case  of  the  Ganaanitish  hamoth^  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  a  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  Israelitish 
hamoih^  which  were  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  were  constructed  precisely  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Baal*8-&amotA  of  the  Ganaanites. 
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Vers.  4-15.  Solomon's  Sacrifice  and  Dream  at  Gibeon 
(cf.  2  Chron.  i  1-13). — ^To  implore  the  divine  blessing  upon 
his  reign,  Solomon  offered  to  the  Lord  at  Gibeon  a  great  sacri- 
fice— a  thousand  bumt-ofiferings ;  and,  according  to  2  Chron.  i  2, 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation  took  part  in  this  sacri- 
ficial festival  At  that  time  the  great  or  principal  bamak  was 
at  Gibeon  (the  present  d  Jib  ;  see  at  Josh.  ix.  3),  namely,  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle  (2  Chron.  L  3),  which  is  called  ^?^?,  because 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  with  which  Jehovah  had  bound  up  His 
gracious  presence,  was  not  there  now.  "  Upon  that  altar,"  i,e, 
upon  the  altar  of  the  great  barruih  at  Gibeon,  the  brazen  altar 
of  bumt-oflfering  in  the  tabernacle  (2  Chron,  i.  6). — ^Vers.  5  sqq. 
The  one  thing  wanting  in  the  place  of  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  viz. 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  with  the  gracious  presence  of  Jehovah, 
was  supplied  hj  the  Lord  in  the  case  of  this  sacrifice  by  a  direct 
revelation  in  a  dream,  which  Solomon  received  in  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  sacrifice.  There  is  a  connection  between  the  question 
which  God  addressed  to  Solomon  in  the  dream,  ''  What  shall  I 
give  thee  ?"  and  the  object  of  the  sacrifice,  viz.  to  seek  the  help 
of  Grod  for  his  reign.  Solomon  commences  his  prayer  in  ver.  6 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  favour  which  the  Lord 
had  shown  to  his  father  David,  and  had  continued  till  now  by 
raising  his  son  to  his  throne  (^jn  Di>3^  as  it  is  this  day :  cf. 
1  SanL  xxii.  8,  Deut.  viii.  18,  etc.) ;  and  then,  in  vers.  7-9, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  incapacity  for  the  right  administra- 
tion of  government  over  so  numerous  a  people,  he  asks  the  Lord 
for  an  obedient  heart  and  for  wisdom  to  rule  His  people,  n^!^ 
introduces  the  petition,  the  reasons  assigned  for  which  are,  (1) 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  (2)  the  greatness  or  multitude 
of  the  nation  to  be  governed.  I  am,  says  he,  ibij  "^J??,  i.e,  an 
inexperienced  youth  (Solomon  was  only  about  twenty  years 
old) ;  "  I  know  not  to  go  out  and  in,"  i,e.  how  to  behave  my- 
self as  king,  or  govern  the  people  (for  ^^3)  'IK?  compare  the  note 
on  Num.  xxvii.  17).  At  ver.  8  he  describes  the  magnitude  of 
the  nation  in  words  which  recall  to  mind  the  divine  promises  in 
Gen.  xiii  16  and  xxxii.  13,  to  indicate  how  gloriously  the  Lord 
has  fulfilled  the  promises  which  He  made  to  the  patriarchs. 
— ^Ver.  9.  WJ),  therefore  give.  The  prayer  (commencing  with 
nn?l  in  ver.  7)  is  appended  in  the  form  of  an  apodosis  to  the 
circumstantial  clauses  'W  ^aixi  and  'W  I'layi,  which  contain  the 
grounds  of  the  petition.     Igd^  37^  a  hearing  heart,  t.e.  a  heart 
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giving  heed  to  the  law  and  right  of  God,  ''  to  judge  Thy 
people,  (namely)  to  distinguifih  between  good  and  evil  (i.«.  right 
and  wrong)."  "  For  who  could  judge  this  Thy  numerous  people," 
sc,  unless^  Thou  gayest  him  intelligoice  ?  *T?^,  he(wy  in  multi- 
tude :  in  the  Chronicles  this  is  explained  by  VSll. — Vers.  10  sqq. 
This  prayer  pleased  God  well.  "  Because  thou  hast  asked  this, 
and  hast  not  asked  for  thyself  long  life,  nor  riches,  nor  the 
life  (i.&  the  destruction)  of  thy  foes,"  all  of  them  good  things, 
which  the  world  seeks  to  obtain  as  the  greatest  prize,  "  but 
intelligence  to  hear  judgment  (ie.  to  foster  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
administration  of  justice  rests  upon  a  conscientious  hearing  of 
the  parties),  behold  I  have  done  according  to  thy  word"  (ie.  ful- 
filled thy  request :  the  perfect  is  used,  inasmuch  as  the  hearken- 
ing has  already  begun ;  for  nan  in  this  connection  compare  Ewald, 
§  30 7,  e),  "  and  given  thee  a  wise  and  understanding  heart"  The 
words  which  follow,  ''  so  that  there  has  been  none  like  thee 
before  thee,"  etc.,  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  kings  of  Israel, 
as  Clericus  supposes,  but  are  to  be  understood  quite  universally 
as  applying  to  all  mankind  (cf.  ch.  v.  9—11). — ^Vers.  13,  14.  In 
addition  to  this,  according  to  the  promise  that  to  him  who  seeks 
first  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  His  righteousness  all  other  things 
shall  be  added  (Matt  vi  33),  God  will  also  give  him  the 
earthly  blessings,  for  which  he  has  not  asked,  and  that  in  great 
abundance,  viz.  riches  and  honour  such  as  no  king  of  the  earth 
has  had  before  him ;  and  if  he  adhere  faithfully  to  God's  com- 
mandments, long  life  also  C^^^T^rn,  in  this  case  I  have  lengthened). 
This  last  promise  was  not  fulfilled,  because  Solomon  did  not 
observe  the  condition  (c£  ch.  xi  42). — Ver.  15.  Then  Solomon 
awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream;  ie.  a  dream  produced  by  God, 
a  revelation  by  dream,  or  a  divine  appearance  in  a  dream.  &^^ 
as  in  Num.  xii  6. — Solomon  thanked  the  Lord  again  for  this 
promise  after  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  by  offering  burnt-offerings 
and  thank-offerings  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  i.e.  upon 
the  altar  at  the  tent  erected  for  the  ark  upon  Zion,  and  pre- 
pared a  meal  for  all  his  servants  (viz.  his  court-servants),  ie. 
a  sacrificial  meal  of  the  D^9<^* — ^This  sacrificial  festival  upon 
Zion  is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles,  as  well  as  the  following 
account  in  vers.  16—28 ;  not,  however,  because  in  the  chroni- 
cler's opinion  no  sacrifices  had  any  legal  validity  but  such  as 
were  offered  upon  the  altar  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle,  as  Thenius 
fancies,  though  without  observing  the  account  in  1  Chron.  zxi 
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26  sqq.^  which  overthrows  this  assertion,  but  because  this  sacri- 
ficial festival  had  no  essential  significance  in  relation  to  Solo- 
mon's reign. 

Vera  16-28.  Solomon's  Judicial  Wisdom. — ^As  a  proof  that 
the  Lord  had  bestowed  upon  Solomon  unusual  judicial  wisdom, 
there  is  appended  a  decision  of  his  in  a  very  difficult  case^  in 
which  Solomon  had  shown  extraordinary  intelligence.  Two 
harlots  living  together  in  one  houjse  had  each  given  birth  to  a 
child,  and  one  of  them  had  "  overlaid"  her  child  in  the  night 
while  asleep  (y^^  n^p^  '^^,  because  she  had  lain  upon  it),  and 
had  then  placed  her  dead  child  in  the  other  one's  bosom  and 
taken  her  living  child  away.  When  the  other  woman  looked 
the  next  morning  at  the  child  lying  in  her  bosom,  she  saw  that 
it  was  not  her  own  but  the  other  woman's  child,  whereas  the 
latter  maintained  the  cppodta  As  they  eventually  referred  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  the  king,  and  eadi  one  declared  that  the 
living  child  was  her  own,  ihe  king  ordered  a  sword  to  be 
brought,  and  the  living  child  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  a  half  given 
to  each.  Then  the  mcJther  of  the  living  child,  "  because  her 
bowels  yearned  upon  her  son,"  i,e.  her  maternal  love  was  ex- 
cited, cried  out,  "  Give  her  (the  other)  the  living  child,  but  do 
not  slay  it ;"  whereas  the  latter  said,  "  It  shall  be  neither  mine 
nor  thine,  cut  it  in  pieces." — ^Ver.  27.  Solomon  saw  from  this 
which  was  the  mother  of  the  living  child,  and  handed  it  over  to 
her.^ — Yer.  28.  This  judicial  decision  convinced  all  the  people 
that  Solomon  was  endowed  with  divine  wisdom  for  the  admini- 
stration of  justice. 

CHAP.  IV.- V.  14.  Solomon's  ministers  of  state,     his  begal 

SPLENDOUB  AND  WISDOM. 

Ch.  iv.  contains  a  list  of  the  chief  ministers  of  state  (vers. 
2-6),  and  of  the  twelve  cheers  placed  over  the  land  (vers.  7-20), 
which  is  inserted  here  to  give  an  idea  of  the  might  and  glory  of 

^  Grotiiis  obserrei  on  this :  '^  Tlie  dyx'"^**  ^^  Solomon  was  shown  by  this  . 
to  be  very  great.  There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the  acconnt  of  Ariophamis, 
king  of  tJie  Thraeians,  who,  when  three  persons  claimed  to  be  the  sons  of  the 
king  of  the  Cimmerii,  decided  that  he  was  the  son  who  would  not  obey  the 
eoBunand  to  cast  jareUns  at  his  father's  corpse.  The  acconnt  is  given  by 
IKodoms  Sicolos." 
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the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Solomon's  reign.  So  far  as  the 
contents  are  concerned,  this  list  belongs  to  the  middle  portion  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  as  we  may  see  from  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  officers  named  had  daughters  of  Solomon  for  their  wives 
(vers.  11,  15),  whom  they  could  not  possibly  have  married  till 
the  later  years  of  Solomon's  life. 

Vers.  1-6.  The  Chief  Ministers  of  State. — ^The  list  is  intro- 
duced in  ver.  1  by  the  general  remark,  that  "  king  Solomon  was 
king  over  all  Israel." — ^Ver.  2.  The  first  of  the  D^.fc^,  princes, 
i,e.  chief  ministers  of  state  or  dignitaries,  mentioned  here  is  not 
the  commander-in-chief,  as  tmder  the  warlike  reign  of  David 
(2  Sam.  viiL  16,  xx.  23),  but,  in  accordance  with  the  peaceful 
rule  of  Solomon,  the  administrator  of  the  kingdom  (or  prime 
minister)  :  "  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  was  l^bn/'  ie.  not  the 
priest,  but  the  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  the  representative 
of  thanking  before  the  people ;  like  l^b  in  ver.  5,  where  this  word 
is  interpreted  by  ^D  nyi,  with  this  diflference,  however,  arising 
from  the  article  before  \\}^,  that  Azariah  was  the  Kohen  par 
exceUenee,  that  is  to  say,  held  the  first  place  among  the  confidential 
counsellors  of  the  king,  so  that  his  dignity  was  such  as  befitted 
the  office  of  an  administrator  of  the  kingdom.     Compare  the 
explanation  of  inb  at  2  Sam.  viii  18.    The  view  of  the  Vulgate, 
Luther,  and  others,  which  has  been  revived, by  Thenius,  namely, 
that  jnb  is  to  be  connected  as  a  genitive  with  P'^'jn?  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  accents,  "  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  the  priest^"  is 
incorrect,  and  does  not  even  yield  any  sense,  since  the  connection 
of  these  words  with  the  following  Elichoreph,  eta,  is  precluded  by 
the  absence  of  the  copula  Vav,  which  would  be  indispensable  if 
Azariah  had  held  the  same  office  as  the  two  brothers  Elichoreph 
and  Achijah.^     Moreover,  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok  canngt  be 
a  grandson  of  Zadok  the  high  priest,  t.e.  a  son  of  Ahimaaz  the 
son  of  Zadok,  as  many  infer  from  1  Chron.  v.  34,  35  (vi  8,  9) ; 
for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Zadok's  grandson  can  hardly  have 
been  old  enough  at  the  time  for  Solomon  to  invest  him  with 

^  The  objection  by  which  Thenius  tries  to  set  aside  this  argument,  which 
has  been  already  ad?anced  by  Houbigant,  viz.  that  **  if  the  first  (Azariah)  was 
not  also  a  state  scribe,  the  copula  would  be  inserted,  as  it  is  everywhere  else 
from  yer.  4  onwards  when  a  new  office  is  mentioned,'^  proves  nothing  at  all, 
because  the  copula  is  also  omitted  in  rer.  8,  where  the  new  office  of  n^3TD 

is  introduced. 


n 
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the  chief  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  which  would  surely  be  con- 
ferred upon  none  but  men  of  mature  years,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Azaiiah  mentioned  here  should  not  be  called  the  son  of 
Ahimaaz.  If  the  Zadok  referred  to  here  was  the  high  priest  of 
that  name,  Azariah  can  only  have  been  a  brother  of  Ahimaaz. 
And  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way,  since  the  name  Azariah 
occurs  three  times  in  the  line  of  high  priests  (1  Chroa  v.  36, 
39),  and  therefore  was  by  no  means  rare. — ^Ver.  3.  Elichoreph 
and  Achijah,  sons  of  Shisha,  who  had  held  the  same  office 
under  David,  were  secretaries  of  state  (D^lBb:  see  at  2  Sam. 
viii  17  and  xx.  25,  where  the  different  names  ^^^  =  KJB'  and 
n^fe^  are  ako  discussed). — Jehashaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud  was  the 
chancellor,  as  he  had  ahready  been  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
viii  17  and  xx.  24).  The  rendering  of  Thenius,  "whilst 
Jehoshaphat  was  chancellor,"  is  grammatically  impossible. — 
Ver.  4.  On  Benaiah,  compare  ch.  ii  35  and  the  Commentary 
on  2  Sam.  xxiii  20.  On  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  see  at  2  Sam. 
viii  1 7.  It  appears  strange  that  Abiathar  should  be  named  as 
priest,  i.e.  as  high  priest,  along  with  Zadok,  since  Solomon  had 
deposed  him  from  the  priestly  office  (ch.  ii  27,  35),  and  we 
cannot  imagine  any  subsequent  pardon.  The  only  possible 
explanation  is  that  proposed  by  Theodoret,  namely,  that  Solo- 
mon had  only  deprived  him  of  the  af)xn,  i-^-  of  the  priests 
office,  but  not  of  the  Upaxrwrf  or  priestly  dignity,  because  this 
was  hereditary.* — ^Ver.  5.  Azariah  the  son  of  Nathan  was  over 
the  D^?Jf?,  i,e.  the  twelve  officers  named  in  vers.  7  sqq.  ZaJnid 
the  son  of  Kathan  was  jnb  (not  the  son  of  "  Nathan  the  priest," 
as  Luther  and  many  others  render  it),  t^b  is  explained  by  the 
epithet  appended,  ^n  njn:  privy  councillor,  ie.  confidential 
adviser  of  the  king.  Kathan  is  not  the  prophet  of  that  name, 
as  Thenius  supposes,  but  the  son  of  David  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
v.  14.  Azariah  and  Zabud  were  therefore  nephews  of  Solomon. 
— Ver.  6.  Ahishar  was  rjjan  ^j;,  over  the  palace,  i.e.  governor 
of  the  palace,  or  minister  of  the  king's  household  (compare 
ch.  xvi  9,  2  Kings  xviiL  18,  and  Isa.  xxii.  15),  an  office  met 
with  for  the  first  time  under  Solomon.  Adoniram,  probably 
the  same  person  as  Adoram  in  2  Sam.  xx.  24,  was  chief  over- 
seer of  the  tributary  service.  He  was  so  in  the  time  of  David 
also. 
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Vers.  7-19.  Solomon's  Official  Pbr&ok6  and  theib  Dis- 
TEICTS. — ^Ver.  7.  Solomon  had  (appointed)  twelve  D^3W  over  all 
Israel,  who  provided  (pf??)  for  the  king  and  his  house,  ie.  sup- 
plied provisions  for  the  necessities  of  the  court  These  prefects 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  chamberlains/'  or  administrators  of 
the  royal  domains  (Michaelis  and  Ewald),  for  these  are  men- 
tioned in  1  Chron.  zxviL  25  sqq.  under  a  different  title.  They 
are  '^  general  receivers  of  taxes/'  or  "  chief  tax-collectors/'  as 
Bosenmliller  expresses  it,  who  levied  the  king^s  duties  or  taxes, 
which  consisted  in  the  East,  as  they  still  do  to  the  present  time, 
for  the  most  part  of  natural  productions,  or  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  not  of  money  payments  as  in  the  West,  and  delivered 
them  at  the  royal  kitchen  (BosenmtQler,  A.  und  If,  Mbrgenland, 
iii.  p.  166).  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  explanation  given 
by  Josephus,  fff^^ve;  itaX  orpaTrjyol,  that  they  exercised  a  kind 
of  government,  as  Thenius  supposes,  since  this  explanation  is 
nothing  but  a  subjective  conjecture.  "  One  month  in  the  year 
was  it  every  one's  duty  ^^^  b^  njn^)  to  provide."  The  districts 
assigned  to  the  twelve  prefects  coincide  only  partially  with  the 
territories  of  the  tribes,  because  the  land  was  probably  divided 
among  them  according  to  its  greater  or  smaller  productiveness. 
Moreover,  the  order  in  which  the  districts  are  enumerated  is 
not  a  geographical  one,  but  probably  follows  the  order  in  which 
the  different  prefects  had  to  send  the  natural  productions  month 
by  month  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  court  The  de- 
scription begins  with  Ephraim  in  ver.  8,  then  passes  over  in 
ver.  9  to  the  territory  of  Dan  to  the  west  of  it,  in  ver.  10  to  the 
territory  of  Judah  and  Simeon  on  the  south,  in  vers.  11  and  12 
to  the  territory  of  Manasseh  on  this  side  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Jordan,  then  in  vers.  13  and  14  to  the  territory  of 
Manasseh  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan^  thence  back  again  in 
vers.  1 5  and  1 6  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  land  on  this  side, 
viz.  the  territories  of  Naphtali  and  Asher,  and  thence  farther 
south  to  Issachar  in  ver.  17,  and  Benjamin  in  ver.  18,  closing 
at  last  in  ver.  19  with  Gileai — ^Vers.  8  sqq.  In  the  names  of 
the  prefects  we  are  struck  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  five 
of  them  the  names  given  are  not  their  own  but  their  fathers' 
names.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  proper  names  should 
have  dropped  out  five  times  (as  Clericus,  Michaelis,  and  others 
suppose) ;  and  consequently  there  is  simply  the  assumption  left, 
that  the  persons  in  question  bore  their  fathers'  names  with  JBen 
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prefixed  as  their  own  proper  names :  Benhur,  Bendeker,  etc.,  after 
the  analogy  of  Bmchanan  in  1  Chron.  iv.  20  and  others,  al- 
though such  a  proper  name  as  Ben-Abinadab  (ver.  11)  appears 
very  strange.     Benkwr  was  stationed    on  the   mountains   of 
Ephraim.     These  mountains,  here  only  the  mountainous  district 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  were  among  the  most  fruitful  portions 
of  Palestine  (see  at  JosL  xviL  14,  15). — ^Yer.  9.  Bmdtker  was 
in  Makaz,  a  city  only  mentioned  here,  the  situation  of  which 
is  unknown,  but  which  is  at  any  rate  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  to  which  the  other  cities  of  this  district  belong. 
Shaaibifn,  has  probably  been  preserved  in  the  present  SeUnt,  to 
the  north-west  of  Ydb  (see  at  Josh.  zix.  42).     Bethshemesk,  the 
present  ^m-iS!4«»w  (see  at  Josh,  xv.  10).     £lon  (p^^),  which  is 
distinguished  from  Ajalon  (Josh.  xix.  42  and  43)  by  the  epithet 
BethcJuman,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  43).     The  LXX.  have  arbitrarily 
interpolated  eoK  before  Bethchanan,  and  Thenius  naturally  takes 
this  under  his  protection,  and  consequently  traces  BethcJiunan  in 
the  viQage  of  BeU  Hunun  (Sob.  Pal.  ii  p.  371),  but  without  con- 
sidering that  la)9  jdelds  no  reasonable  sense  imless  preceded  by 
p,  €K  (from;  c£  ver.  12). — ^Ver.  10.  Benhesed  was  in  Ancbboth, 
which  does  not  occur  again,  so  that  its  situation,  even  if  it  should 
be  identical  with  Arab  in  Josh.  xv.  52,  as  Bottcher  conjectures, 
can  only  be  approximatively  inferred  &om  the  localities  which 
follow.     To  him  (^b),  i.e.  to  his  district,  belonged  Sochoh  and  all 
the  land  of  Sepfier.     From  Sochoh  we  may  see  that  Benhesed's 
district  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.     Of  the  two  Sochohs  in  Judah, 
that  still  exist  under  the  name  of  ShuweHceh,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  which  is  intended  here,  whether  the 
one  upon  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  48)  or  the  one  in  the  plain 
(Josh.  XV.  35).     The  fact  that  it  is  associated  with  the  land  of 
Hefker  rather  favours  the  latter.     The  land  of  Hepher,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  city  of  Oath-Hepher  in  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  1 3 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25),  but  was  the  territory 
of  one  of  the  CanaanitiBh  kings  who  were  defeated  by  Joshua, 
was  probably  situated  in  the  plain  (see  at  Josh,  xii  17). — 
Ver.   11.    Ben-AhiTiadab  had  the  whole  of  the  high  range  of 
Dor  0*^  ^9?,  Josh.  xiL  23),  ie.  the  strip  of  coast  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  below  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  where  the  city 
of  Dor,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  village  of  TaiUura  or 
TortMflra,  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Csesarea,  was  situated  (see 
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at  Josh.  XL  2).  Whether  this  district  embraced  the  fruitful 
plain  of  Sharon  is  not  so  clearly  made  out  as  Thenius  supposes. 
3Tj^n«n3  stands  at  the  head  absolutely,  without  any  gram- 
matical connection  with  r)fij"b3  :  "  Abinadab :  the  whole  of  the 
high  range  of  Dor/'  etc.  The  person  named  was  probably  a  son 
of  David's  eldest  brother  but  One  (1  Sam.  xvi  8,  xvii.  1 3),  and 
therefore  Solomon's  cousin ;  and  he  had  married  Solomon's 
daughter. — ^Ver.  12.  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud  was  most  likely 
a  brother  of  Jehoshaphat  the  chancellor  (ver.  3).  This  district 
embraced  the  cities  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  extended  to  the  Jordan.  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  which 
have  been  preserved  in  the  villages  of  TaanvJc  and  Lgun,  were 
situated  on  the  south-western  border  of  this  plain,  and  belonged 
to  the  Manassites  (see  at  JosL  xii  21,  xviL  11).  "And  all 
Bethshean,"  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  the  district  of  Beth- 
shean,  i,e,  Beisan,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
where  it  opens  into  the  Jordan  valley  (Bob.  Pal.  ii.  p.  740  sqq.), 
"which  (district  was  situated)  by  the  side  of  Zarthan  below 
Jezreel,  from  (the  town  of)  Bethshean  (see  at  Josh,  xvii*  11)  to 
Abel-Mecholah,  on  the  other  side  of  Jokmeam."  Zarthan,  also 
called  Zereda  (compare  ch.  vii.  46  with  2  Chron.  iv.  17),  has 
probably  been  preserved,  so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  in 
Kum  Sartabeh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  old  city  pro- 
bably stood,  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Beisan,  at  a  point 
where  the  Jordan  valley  contracts  (see  at  Josh,  iii  16).  The 
expression  "  below  Jezreel "  refers  to  "  all  Bethshean,"  and  may 
be  explained  from  the  elevated  situation  of  Jezreel,  the  present 
Zerin  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  18).  According  to  Eob.  iii  p.  163, 
this  is  "  comparatively  high,  and  commands  a  wide  and  noble 
view,  extending  down  the  broad  low  valley  on  the  east  of  Beisan 
and  to  the  mountains  of  Ajlun  beyond  the  Jordan."  The  fol- 
lowing words,  "  from  Bethshean  to  Abel-Mecholah,"  give  a  more 
precise  definition  of  the  boundary.  The  LXX.  have  erroneously 
inserted  koI  before  t^Khn^ap,  and  Thenius  and  Bottcher  defend  it 
on  the  strength  of  their  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  pre- 
ceding statements.  Abd-Mecholah  was  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
according  to  the  Onowast.,  ten  Boman  miles  to  the  south  of 
Beisan  (see  at  Judg.  vil  22).  The  last  clause  is  not  quite 
intelligible  to  us,  as  the  situation  of  the  Levitical  city  Johneam 
(1  Chron.  vi  63,  or  Kibzaim,  a  different  place  from  the  Johneam 
on  Carmel,  JosL  xii  22,  xxi  34)  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
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(see  at  Josh,  xxi  22).  According  to  this,  Baanah's  district  in 
the  Jordan  valley  did  not  extend  so  far  as  Kum  Sartabek,  but 
simply  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zarthan,  and  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  tribe-territory  of  Manasseh  on  this  side  of  the 
Jordan. — Ver.  13.  Bengeber  was  in  Bamoih  of  Gilead  in  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xx.  8),  probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Szalt  (see  at  Deut  iv.  43).  "  To  him  belonged  the  Havwth  Jair 
(Jair's-lives)  in  Gilead,  to  him  the  region  of  Argoh  in  Bashan, 
sixty  great  cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bolts."  If  w^e  look  at 
this  passage  alone,  the  region  of  Argob  in  Bashan  appears  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Hawoth  Jair  in  Gilead.  But  if  we  compare 
it  with  Num.  xxxii  40,  41,  Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  and  13,  14,  and 
Josh,  xiii  30,  it  is  evident  from  these  passages  that  the  Jair's- 
lives  are  identical  with  the  sixty  large  and  fortified  cities  of  the 
T^ion  of  Argob.  For,  according  to  Deut  iii  4,  these  sixty  for- 
tified cities,  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  were  all  fortified 
cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  of  Bashan,  which  the  Israelites  con- 
quered under  Moses,  and  to  which,  according  to  NimL  xxxil  41, 
Jair  the  Manassite,  who  had  conquered  them,  gave  the  name 
of  Hawoth ^  Jair.  Hence  it  is  stated  in  Josh.  xiii.  30,  that  the 
sixty  Jair-towns  were  situated  in  Bashan.  Consequently  the 
'n^  ^an  \h  in  our  verse  is  to  be  taken  as  a  more  precise  defini- 
tion of  '>^^  "^^ft^J  rtn  i7,  or  a  clearer  description  of  the  district 
superintended  by  Bengeber,  so  that  Gilead  is  used,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  in  the  broader  sense  of  Pertza.  Compare  with  this  the 
Commentary  on  Deut.  iii.  4  and  13,  14,  where  the  names  39")^ 
and  rtn  are  explained,  and  the  imaginary  discrepancy  between 
the  sixty  Jair's-towns  in  the  passages  cited,  and  the  twenty- 
three  and  thirty  cities  of  Jair  in  1  Chron.  ii  22  and  Judg.  x.  4, 
is  discussed  and  solved.  And  when  Thenius  objects  to  this 
explanation  on  the  ground  that  the  villages  of  Jair  cannot 
be  identical  with  the  sixty  fortified  cities,  because  villages  of 
nomads  and  strongly  fortified  cities  could  not  be  one  and  the 
same,  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  untenable  in- 
terpretation of  ii^n  as  applying  to  nomad  villages. — ^Ver.  14. 
Ahinadah  the  son  of  Iddo  received  as  his  district  Mahanaim,  a 
fortified  and  probably  also  a  very  important  city  to  the  north  of 
the  Jabbok,  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  preserved  in  the  ruin  of  Mahneh  (see  at  Josh.  xiii.  26 
and  Gen.  xxxii  3).  •^^J^Cp,  to  Mahanaim  (cf.  Ewald,  §  216,  a, 
note),  with  n  local,  probably  referring  to  the  fact  that  Ahinadab 
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was  sent  away  to  Mahanaim. — ^Ver.  IS.  Ahimaaz,  possibly 
Zadok's  son  (2  Sam.  xv.  27,  xvii  17  sqq.),  in  Naphtali.  This 
does  not  denote  generally  "  the  most  northern  portion  of  the 
land,  say  from  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  into 
Coele-Syria,"  as  Theniws  supposes ;  for  the  tribe-territory  of 
Asher,  which  had  a  prefect  of  its  own,  was  not  situated  to  the 
south-west  of  l^aphtali,  but  ran  along  the  west  of  Naphtali  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  24—31). 
He  also  (like  Ben-Abinadab,  ver.  11)  had  a  daughter  of  Solomon, 
Basmath,  as  his  wife. — ^Ver.  16.  Baanah  the  son  of  Hushai, 
probably  the  faithful  friend  and  wise  counsellor  of  David 
(2  Sam.  XV.  32  sqq.,  xviL  5  sqq.),  was  in  Asher  and  rfpya,  a 
name  quite  unknown.  If  3  forms  part  of  the  word  (Baaiath, 
according  to  the  LXX,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Arab.),  we  must  take  it 
as  a  district,  since  the  preposition  3  would  necessarily  have  been 
repeated  if  a  district  (Asher)  had  been  connected  with  a  town 
(Bdoioth).  In  any  case,  it  is  not  the  city  of  Baaloth  in  the 
Negeb  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24)  that  is  intended. — ^Ver.  17. 
JehoshaphcU  the  son  of  Paruach,  in  Issachar;  i.e,  over  the  whole 
of  the  territory  of  that  tribe  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  with  the 
exception  of  tiie  cities  of  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  Bethshean, 
which  were  in  the  southern  portion  of  it,  and  were  allotted  to 
the  Manassites,  and,  according  to  ver.  12,  were  put  imder  the 
care  of  Baanah;  and  not  merely  in  the  northern  part  of 
Issachar,  ''  with  the  exception  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,"  as 
Thenius  erroneously  maintains.  Zebulun  may  possibly  have 
also  formed  part  of  his  district,  if  not  entirely,  yet  in  its 
southern  portion,  provided  that  the  northern  portion  was 
assigned  to  Ahimaaz  in  l^aphtali,  since  Zebulun  had  no  prefect 
of  its  own. — ^Ver.  18.  Shimei  the  son  of  Elah,  possibly  the  one 
mentioned  in  ch.  i  8,  in  Benjamin, — ^Ver.  1 9.  Geber  the  son  of 
Uri,  in  the  land  of  OUead,  ie,,  as  the  apposition  ^  the  land  of 
Sihon  .  .  .  and  of  Og  .  .  ."  clearly  shows,  the  whole  of  the 
Israelitish  land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  in  Deut  xxxiv.  1, 
Judg.  XX.  1,  eta,  with  the  simple  exception  of  the  districts 
placed  under  Bengeber  and  Ahinadab  (vers.  13  and  14).  3^yj 
^^^,  "  OAe  president  was  it  who  (was)  in  the  land  (of  Gilead)." 
3^V3  cannot  signify  a  military  post  or  a  garrison  here,  as  in  1  Sam* 
x.  5,  xiiL  3,  eta,  but  is  equivalent  to  ^,  the  president  (ver.  7). 
The  meaning  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  this 
district,  it  had  only  one  prefect 
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In  ver.  20  the  account  of  Solomon's  oflBcers  is  closed  by  a 
general  remark  as  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  whole 
nation ;  though  we  miss  the  copula  Vav  at  the  commencement 
The  words,  "  Judah  and  Israel  were  numerous  as  the  sand  by 
the  sea/'  indicate  that  the  promise  given  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxii  17,  c£  xxxii  13)  had  been  fulfilled.  To  this  there  is 
appended  in  cL  v.  1  the  remark  concerning  the  extent  of  Solo- 
mon's sway,  which  prepares  the  way  for  what  follows,  and  shows 
how  the  other  portion  of  the  promise,  "  thy  seed  will  possess  the 
gates  of  its  enemies,"  had  been  fulfilled. — ^The  first  fourteen 
verses  of  ch.  v.  are  therefore  connected  by  the  LXX.,  Vulg., 
Luther,  and  others  with  cb.  iv.  It  is  not  till  cL  y.  15  that  a 
new  section  begins. 

Chap.  iv.  21-28  (v.  1-8).  Solomon's  EegaIi  Splendour. — 
Ver.  21.  *' Solomon  was  ruler  over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the 
river  (Euphrates)  onwards,  over  the  land  of  the  Philistines  to  the 
border  of  Egypt,  who  brought  presents  and  were  subject  to  Solo- 
mon his  whole  life  long."  Most  of  the  commentators  supply  "1?1 
before  D'?»e6s  p.?  (even  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines)  after  the 
parallel  passage  2  Chron.  ix.  26,  so  that  the  following  ^>^  W 
would  give  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  terminus  ad  quern. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  'VT\,  which  appears  to  be 
indispensable,  should  have  dropped  out  through  the  oversight  of 
a  copyist,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  it,  inas- 
much as  ^  may  be  repeated  in  thought  before  'B  P^  from  the 
preceding  clause.  The  participle  D^B^p  is  construed  ad  sensum 
"with  TYiJ^o,  Bringing  presents  is  equivalent  to  paying  tribute, 
as  in  2  Sam,  viii  2,  etc. — ^Vers.  22  sqq.  The  splendour  of  the 
court,  the  consumption  in  the  royal  kitchen  (vers.  22-25),  and 
the  well-filled  stables  (vers.  26-28),  were  such  as  befitted  the 
ruler  of  so  large  a  kingdom. — ^Vers.  22,  23.  The  daily  con- 
somption  of  Dn^  (food  or  provisions)  amounted  to  thirty  eors  of 
fine  meal  (n^b  =  D^n  n>D,  fine  sifted  meal,  Ex.  xxix.  2 ;  for 
Ivb  see  also  Lev.  ii  1)  and  sixty  cars  of  HDp^  ordinary  meal, 
ten  fattened  oxen,  twenty  pasture  oxen,  which  were  brought 
directly  from  the  pasture  and  slaughtered,  and  a  hundred  sheep, 
beside  different  kinds  of  gama  "^b,  Kopo^,  the  later  name  for 
*)0h^  the  largest  dry  and  also  liquid  (cL  v.  11)  measure  of  capa- 
city, contained  ten  ephahs  or  baths, «.«.,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tion made  by  Thenius^  15^300  cubic  inches  (Dresden)  =  about 
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1|^  icheffd;^  so  that  ninety  cors  would  amount  to  1*71  scheffd, 
from  which  28,000  lbs.  of  bread  could  be  baked  {Theol  Stud, 
und  KHt  1846,  pp.  132,  133).  And  "if  we  reckon  2  lbs.  of 
bread  to  each  person,  there  would  be  14,000  persons  in  Solomon's 
court"  The  coi^umption  of  flesh  would  be  quite  in  proportion 
to  that  of  bread ;  for  ten  fattened  oxen,  twenty  oxen  from  the 
pasture,  and  a  hundred  sheep,  yield  more  than  21,000  lbs.  of 
meat,  that  is  to  say,  a  pound  and  a  half  for  each  person,  "  assuming, 
according  to  the  statements  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  that  the  edible  meat  of  a  fat  ox  amounts  to  600  Ibs.^ 
that  of  an  ox  from  the  pasture  to  400  lbs.,  and  that  of  a  sheep  to 
70  lbs."  (Thenius  ut  sup).  This  daily  consumption  of  Solomon's 
court  will  not  appear  too  great,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  compare 
it  with  the  quantity  consumed  at  other  oriental  courts  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,^  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  bear 
in  mind  that  not  only  the  numerous  attendants  upon  the  king 
and  his  harem,  but  also  the  royal  adjutants  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  officers  employed  about  the  court,  were  supplied  from  the 
king's  table,  and  that  their  families  had  also  to  be  fed,  inas- 
n^uch  as  the  wages  in  oriental  courts  are  all  paid  in  kind.  In 
addition  to  this,  game  was  also  supplied  to  the  king's  table : 
viz.  i>JK  stags,  '3V  gazelles,  "^^on^.  fallow-deer,  and  D'*p^3ti|  Dnana 
"  fattened  fowL"  The  meaning  of  Q^l^")?  is  doubtful  The  earlier 
translators  render  it  birds  or  fowL  Kimchi  adopts  the  render- 
ing "capons;"  Tarvch.  Hieros.  "geese,"  so  called  from  their  pure 
("na)  white  feathers;  and  both  Gesenius  and  Dietrich  {Lex) 
decide  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  word  must  denote  some 
special  kind  of  fowl,  since  edible  birds  in  general  were  called 
onsy  (Neh.  v.  18). — ^Vers.  24,25.  Solomon  was  able  to  appro- 
priate all  this  to  his  court,  because  C?)  he  had  dominion,  etc.; 
.  .  .  and  (ver.  25)  Israel  and  Judah  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  "^n^n  injpasi, "  over  all  the  other 
side  of  the  river  (Euphrates),"  i,e.  not  the  land  on  the  east,  but 
that  on  the  west  of  the  river.  This  usage  of  speech  is  to  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  author  of  our  books,  who  was 
living  in  exile  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  describes  the 

^  The  scheffcl  is  about  an  English  sack  (vid,  Fliigers  Dtcf.).— Tb. 

*  According  to  Athen.  Deipnos,  iv.  10,  the  kings  of  Persia  required  a  thou* 
sand  oxen  a  day ;  and  accordiug  to  Tavernier,  in  Rosen miiUer^s  .1.  t«.  N.  Mor^ 
yenland,  iii.  pp.  166,  167,  five  hundred  sheep  and  lambs  were  slaughtered  daily 
for  the  Sultan's  court. 
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eid^ent  of  Solomon's  kingdom  taking  that  as  his  starting-point. 
Solomon's  power  only  extended  to  the  Euphrates,  from  Tiphsach 
in  the  north-east  to  Gaza  in  the  south-west     HD&n  (crossing, 
from  np&)  is  Thapsacus,  a  large  and  wealthy  city  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  which  the  armies  of  the  younger 
Cyrus  and  Alexander  crossed  the  river  (Xen.  Andb.  i  4 ;  Arrian, 
Eocped,  Alex,  iii  7).     Oaza,  the  southernmost  city  of  the  PhiUs- 
tines,  the  present  Ouzzeh;  see  at  Josh,  xiii  3.     The  "^^y  ^s^D 
"»™n  are  the  kings  of  Syria  who  were  subjugated  by  David 
(2   Sam.  viiL  6   and  x.  19),  and  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam. 
viiL  1).     *'  And  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about."     This 
statement  does  not  ^'most  decidedly  contradict  ch.  xi  23  sqq.,'' 
as  Thenius  maintains;  for  it  cannot  be  proved  that  according 
to  this  passage  the  revolt  of  Damascus  had  taken  place  before 
Solomon's  reign  (Ewald  and  others;  see  at  ch.  xi.  23  sqq.). — 
Ver.  25.  "  Judah  and  Israel  sat  in  safety,  every  one  under  his 
vine  and  his  iSg-tree."     This  expresses  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  costly  productions  of  the  land  (2  Kings  xviii  31), 
and  is  therefore  used  by  the  prophets  as  ft  figure  denoting 
the  happiness  of  the  Messianic  age  (Mic.  iv.  4;  Zech.  iiL  10). 
"From  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  as  in  Judg.  xx.  1,  etc. — ^Ver.  26. 
This  verse  is  not  to  be  regarded  '^  as  a  parenthesis  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  editor,"  but  gives  a  further  proof  of  the 
peace  and  prosperity  which  the  kingdom  and  people  enjoyed 
under  Solomoa     Solomon  had  a  strong  force  of  war  chariots 
and  cavalry,  that  he  might  be  able  to  suppress  every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  tributary  kings  of  Syria  and  Philistia  to  revolt 
and  disturb  the  peace.     '^  Solomon  had  4000  racks  of  horses 
for  his  chariots,  and  12,000  riding  horses,"  which  were  kept 
partly  in  Jerusalem  and  partly  in  cities  specially  built  for  the 
purpose  (ch.  ix.  19,  x.  26;  2  Chron.  i  14,  ix.  25).     D7?1K  (40) 
is  an  old  copyist's  error  for  '"Jy?"!^  (4),  which  we  find  in  the 
parallel  passage  2  Chron.  ix.  25,  and  as  we  may  also  infer  from 
cL  X.  26  and  2  Chron.  i  14,  since  according  to  these  pas- 
sages  Solomon  had   1400  ^"J  or  war  chariots.      For  4000 
horses  are  a  very  suitable  number  for  1400  chariots,  though  not 
40,000,  since  two  draught  horses  were  required  for  every  war 
chariot,  and  one  horse  may  have  been  kept  as  a  reserve.     riYnK 
does  not  mean  a  team  (Ges.),  but  a  rack  or  box  in  a  stable,  from 
•"HK,  carpere.     According  to  Vegetius,i.  56,  in  Bochart  (Hieroz.  L 
p.  112,  ed.  Bos.),  even  in  ancient  times  every  horse  had  its  own 
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crib  in  the  stable  just  as  it  has  now.  Bottcher  (n,  ex.  Krit 
AdiTcrd,  ii  p.  27)  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  there  were  several 
horses,  say  at  least  ten,  to  one  rack,  ^f']^  ^  ^^^^^  collectively 
for  "chariots." — ^Ver.  27.  "And"  =  a  still  farther  proof  of  the 
blessings  of  peace — ^"  those  prefects  (vers.  7  sqq.)  provided  for 
king  Solomon,  and  all  who  came  to  the  king^s  table,  %,e.  who 
were  fed  from  the  royal  table,  every  one  his  month  (see  at 
ver.  7),  so  that  nothing  was  wanting  (ver.  28),  and  conveyed  the 
barley  (the  ordinary  food  of  cattle  in  Palestine  and  the  sonthem 
lands,  where  oats  are  not  cultivated)  and  the  straw  for  the  horses 
and  coursers  to  the  place  where  it  ought  to  be.  To  "^B^ 
nf  iTn^  the  TiXX.,  Vulg.,  and  others  supply  ^^n  as  the  subject : 
wherever  the  king  might  stay.  This  is  certainly  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  imperfect  n\T  than  it  would  be  to  supply  ^'JfJ, 
as  Bochart  and  others  propose ;  still  it  is  hardly  correct  For 
in  that  case  ^?^?)  D'^p^Dp  could  only  be  tmderstood  as  referring 
to  the  chariot  horses  and  riding  horses,  which  Solomon  kept  for 
the  necessities  of  his  court,  and  not  to  the  whole  of  the  cavalry; 
since  we  cannot  possibly  assume  that  even  if  Solomon  changed 
his  residence  according  to  the  season  and  to  suit  his  pleasure, 
or  on  political  grounds,  as  Thenius  supposes,  though  this  ccumot 
by  any  means  be  inferred  from  cL  ix.  18  and  19,  he  took 
16,000  horses  about  with  him.  But  this  limitation  of  the 
clause  is  evidently  at  variance  with  the  context,  since  D^p^D^ 
^?y^:  *^o  plainly  refer  back  to  ver.  6.  Moreover,  "  if  the  king 
were  intended,  he  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  by 
name,  as  so  many  other  subjects  and  objects  have  come  be- 
tween." For  these  reasons  we  agree  with  Bottcher  in  taking 
*y*Jl\  indefinitely :  "where  it  (barley  and  straw)  was  wanted,  accord- 
ing to  the  distribution  of  the  horses."  Bbn  probably  denotes  a 
very  superior  kind  of  horse,  like  the  German  BenTier  (a  courser 
or  race-horse).  ^DBKtea  B^«,  every  one  according  to  his  right,  ie. 
whatever  was  appointed  for  him  as  right 

Vers.  29-34.  Solomon's  Wisdom. — ^Ver.  29.  According  to 
His  promise  in  ch.  iii  12,  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and  very 
much  insight  and  ^,  3iTi,  "  breadth  of  heart,"  i«.  a  compre- 
hensive understanding,  as  sand  by  the  sea-shore, — a  proverbial 
expression  for  an  innumerable  multitude,  or  great  abundance 
(cf.  ch.  iv.  20,  Gen.  xli.  49,  Josh.  xi.  4,  eta).  HMn  signifies 
rather  practical  wisdom,  ability  to  decide  what  is  the  judicious 
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and  Qsefnl  course  to  pursue ;  i^J^,  rather  keenness  of  under- 
standing to  amve  at  the  correct  solution  of  difficult  and  com- 
plicated problems ;  3?  nrfi,  mental  capacity  to  embrace  the  most 
diverse  departments  of  knowledge. — ^Ver.  30.  His  wisdom  was 
greater  than  the  wisdom  of  all  the  sons  of  the  East,  and  aU  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  D*|^  '^^^  (sons  of  the  East)  are  gene- 
rally the  Arabian  tribes  dwelling  in  the  east  of  Canaan,  who 
spread  as  far  as  to  the  Euphrates  (cf.  Judg.  vi  3^  33,  vil  12, 
viii  10,  Job  i  3,  Isa.  xL  14,  etc.).  Hence  we  find  Q'J5  HK 
used  in  G^n.  xxv.  6  to  denote  Arabia  in  the  widest  sense,  on 
the  east  and  south-east  of  Palestine ;  whereas  in  Gen.  xxix.  1 
ong  ^33  )^K  signifies  the  land  beyond  the  Euphrates,  viz.  Meso- 
potamia, and  in  Num.  xxiii  7,  t)^^  ^T|n,  the  mountains  of  Meso- 
potamia. Consequently  by  ''  the  sons  of  the  East "  we  are  to 
understand  here  primarily  the  Arabians,  who  were  celebrated  for 
their  gnomic  wisdom,  more  especially  the  Sabseans  (see  at  ch.  x.), 
including  the  Idumseans,  particularly  the  Temanites  ( Jer.  xUx.  7 ; 
Obad.  8) ;  but  also,  as  bh  requires,  the  Chaldseans,  who  were 
celebrated  both  for  their  astronomy  and  astrology.  "AU  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  because  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  was  so  greatly  renowned  as  almost  to  have  become  proverbial 
(cf.  Is&  xix.  11,  xxxL  2,  and  Acts  vii.  22 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  viii. 
2,  5  ;  Herod,  ii  160),  extended  over  the  most  diverse  branches 
of  knowledge,  such  as  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and 
astrology  (Diod.  Sic.  i  73  and  81),  and  as  their  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  ointments  from  vegetable  and  animal  sources,  and 
their  extensive  acquaintance  with  medicine,  clearly  prove,  em- 
braced natural  science  as  weU,  in  which  Solomon,  according  to 
ver.  33,  was  very  learned. — ^Ver.  31.  "He  was  wiser  than  all 
men  (of  his  time),  than  Ethan  the  Ezrachite  and  Heman,  Chal- 
col  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  MachoL"  These  four  persons  are 
most  probably  the  same  as  the  "  sons  of  Zerach"  (Ethan,  Heman, 
Galcol,  and  Dara)  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  since  the  names 
perfectly  agree,  with  the  exception  of  JTVi  for  W/l,  where  the 
difiference  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  a  copyist's  error ;  although, 
as  the  name  does  not  occur  again,  it  cannot  be  decided  whether 
Dara  or  Darda  is  the  correct  form,  ffeman  and  Ethan  are  also 
called  Ezrachites  CCni^?)  ^  ^s-  l^cxxviiL  1  and  Ixxxix.  1 ;  and 
^rnw  is  another  form  of  ^rnt  the  name  of  the  family  of  Zerach 
the  son  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvi.  1 3,  2  0),  lengthened  by  k  prosthet. 
But  they  were  both  Levites — Heman  a  Korahite  of  the  line  of 
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Kohath  and  a  grandson  of  Samuel  (1  Chron.  vL  18,  19),  and 
Ethan  a  Merarite  (1  Chroa  vi  29-32,  xv.  17)  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Levitical  vocal  choirs  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron. 
XV.  19) ;  and  Reman  was  also  ''the  king's  seer  in  the  wotds  of 
Gk)d"  (1  Chron.  xxv.  5).  Their  Levitical  descent  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  epithet  Ezrachite.  For  as  the  Levite  in  Judg. 
xvii.  7  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  Judah,  because 
he  dwelt  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  and  as  Samuel's  father,  Elkanah 
the  Levite,  is  called  an  Ephraimite  in  1  Sam.  i  1,  because  in 
his  civil  capacity  he  was  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
so  Hernan  and  Ethan  are  called  Ezrachites  because  they  were 
incorporated  into  the  Judsean  family  of  Zerach,  It  by  no  means 
follows  from  1  Chron.  ii  6  that  they  were  lineal  descendants 
of  Z&ratli,  The  whole  character  of  the  genealogical  fragment 
contained  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6  sqq.  shows  very  clearly  that  it 
does  not  give  the  lineal  posterity  of  Zerach  with  genealogical 
exactness,  but  that  certain  persons  and  households  of  that  family 
who  had  gained  historical  renown  are  grouped  together  without 
any  more  precise  account  of  their  lineal  descent  CaXcol  and 
Darda  (or  Dara)  are  never  met  with  again.  It  is  no  doubt  to 
these  two  that  the  expression  i^no  •»;;a  refers,  though  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  ?inD  is  a  proper  name  or  an  appellative 
noun.  In  support  of  the  appellative  meaning,  "sons  of  the 
dance,"  in  the  sense  of  sacras  choreas  ducmdi  periti,  Hiller  (in  the 
Onomast  p.  872)  appeals  to  Eccles.  xiL  4,  "daughters  of  song." 
— "  And  his  name  was,"  ie.  he  was  celebrated,  "  among  all  the 
nations  round  about"  (cf.  cL  x,  1,  23,  24). — ^Ver.  32.  "  He 
spoke  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  there  were  a  thousand  and 
five  of  his  songs."  Of  these  proverbs  we  possess  a  comparatively 
small  portion  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  probably  a  selection  of 
the  best  of  his  proverbs ;  but  of  the  songs,  besides  the  Song  of 
Songs,  we  have  only  two  psalms,  viz.  Ps.  Ixxii  and  cxxviL,  which 
have  his  name,  and  justly  bear  it. — ^Ver.  33.  "And  he  spoke  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  on  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  which  grows 
upon  the  wall."  The  cedar  and  hyssop  are  placed  in  antithesis, 
the  former  as  the  largest  and  most  glorious  of  trees,  the  latter  as 
the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  of  plants,  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thenius  maintains  that  by 
3^t«  we  are  not  to  understand  the  true  hyssop,  nor  the  Wohl- 
gemuth or  Dostcn  (opiyavov),  according  to  the  ordinary  view  (see 
at  Ex.  xii  22),  because  they  are  neither  of  them  such  small 
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plants  as  we  should  expect  in  antithesis  to  the  cedar,  but ''  one 
of  the  wall-mosses  growing  in  tufts,  more  especially  the  ortho- 
triehum  scucatUe  (Oken),  which  fonns  a  miniature  hyssop  with  its 
lancet-shaped  leaves,  and  from  its  extreme  minuteness  furnishes 
a  perfect  antithesis  to  the  cedar."  There  is  much  to  favour  this 
view,  since  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  Hebrews  may  have 
reckoned  a  moss,  which  resembled  the  hyssop  in  its  leaves,  as 
being  itself  a  species  of  hyssop. — "  And  of  beasts  and  birds,  of 
creeping  things  and  fishes ; "  the  four  principal  classes  into  which 
the  Hebrews  divided  the  animal  kingdom.  SpeakiTig  of  plants 
and  animals  presupposes  observations  and  researches  in  natural 
science,  or  botanical  and  zoological  studies. — ^Ver.  34.  The  wide- 
spread fame  of  his  wisdom  brought  many  strangers  to  Jerusalem, 
and  all  the  more  because  of  its  rarity  at  that  time,  especially 
among  princes.  The  coming  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Jerusalem 
(ch.  X.)  furnishes  a  historical  proof  of  this.^ 

CHAP.  V.  (v.  15-32).    PREPARATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  THE  TEMPLE. 

Immediately  after  the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom,  Solomon 
commenced  the  preparations  for  the  building  of  a  temple,  first  of 
all  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  king  Hiram  of  Tyre,  to 
procure  from  him  not  only  the  building  materials  requisite, 
viz.  cedars,  cypresses,  and  hewn  stones,  but  also  a  skilled  work- 
man for  the  artistic  work  of  the  temple  (vers.  1-12) ;  and, 
secondly,  by  causing  the  number  of  workmen  required  for  this 
great  work  to  be  raised  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  sending 
them  to  Lebanon  to  prepare  the  materials  for  the  building  in 
connection  with  the  Tyrian  builders  (vers.  13-18). — ^We  have 

^  Greatly  aa  the  fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom  is  extolled  in  these  verses,  it 
was  far  outdone  in  sahsequent  times.  Even  Josephus  has  considerably  adorned 
the  biblical  acooants  in  his  Antiqq.  viii.  2,  5.  He  makes  Solomon  the  author 
not  only  of  1005  fitfiXiei  rtpl  ^lu9  juil  fttXaf,  and  800  /3//3Xot;;  vap»^\2i»  ««i 
liwtiBy  but  also  of  magical  books  with  marvellous  contents.  Compare  the 
extracts  from  Eupokmus  in  Eusebii  prtep.  Ev.  ix.  31  sqq.,  the  remnants  of 
Solomon^s  apocryphal  writings  in  Fabricii  Cod.  apocr.  V,  T,  i.  pp.  914  sqq. 
and  1014  sq.,  the  collection  of  the  Talmudical  Sagas  in  Obhonis  Lex,  rabh, 
pfiiloL  pp.  668  sq.,  and  G.  Weil,  hibL  Legenden  der  Mussulmdnner,  pp.  225-279. 
According  to  the  Koran  {Sure  xxvii.  vers.  17  sqq.),  Solomon  understood  the 
hngnages  not  only  of  men  and  demons,  but  also  of  birds  and  ants.  The  Turkish 
literature  contains  a  **  Book  of  Solomon,"  Suleimannamej  consisting  of  seventy 
Tolnmes,  from  which  v.  Hammer  (RasenSlf  i.  p.  147  sqq.)  has  given  extracts. 
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a  parallel  passage  to  this  in  2  Chron.  ii,  which  agrees  with  the 
account  before  ns  in  all  the  leading  points,  but  differs  in  many 
of  the  details,  omitting  several  things  which  were  not  essential 
to  the  main  fact,  and  communicating  others  which  are  passed 
over  in  our  account,  e,g,  Solomon's  request  that  a  Tyrian  workman 
might  be  sent  This  shows  that  the  two  accounts  are  extracts 
from  a  common  and  more  elaborate  source,  the  historical  materials 
being  worked  up  in  a  free  and  independent  manner  according 
to  the  particular  plan  adopted  by  each  of  the  two  authors. 
(For  further  remarks  on  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  narratives, 
see  my  apologetischer  Versuch  uber  die  BUcher  der  Chronik,  pp.  21 6 
sqq.) 

Vers.  1-12.  Sol(mton*8negotiatum8wi&  Hiram  of  Tyre, — Ver.  1. 
When  king  Hiram  of  Tyre  heard  that  Solomon  had  been 
anointed  king  in  the  place  of  David,  he  sent  his  servants,  i.e,  an 
embassage,  to  Solomon,  to  congratulate  him  (as  the  Syriac  cor- 
rectly explains)  on  his  ascent  of  the  throne,  because  he  had  been 
a  friend  of  David  the  whole  time  (D^pjn"73,  ic.  as  long  as  both  of 
them  (David  and  Hiram)  were  kings).  On  Hiram  and  the  length 
of  his  reign,  see  the  remarks  on  2  Sam.  v.  11.  This  is  passed 
over  in  the  Chronicles  as  having  no  essential  bearing  upon  the 
building  of  the  temple. — ^Vers.  2-6.  Solomon  thereupon  com- 
mtmicated  to  Hiram,  by  means  of  an  embassy,  his  intention  to 
cany  out  the  building  of  the  temple  which  his  father  projected, 
and  asked  him  for  building  wood  from  Lebanon  for  the  purpose. 
From  the  words,  ''Thou  knowest  that  my  father  David  could  not 
build,"  etc.,  it  is  evident  that  David  had  not  only  been  busily 
occupied  for  a  long  time  with  the  plan  for  building  a  temple, 
but  that  he  had  already  conmienced  negotiations  with  HirnTn  on 
the  matter ;  and  with  this  1  Chron.  tyii  4  agrees.  "  To  the 
name  of  Jehovah : "  this  expression  is  based  upon  Deut.  xii. 
6  and  11 :  "the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  to  put  His 
name  there,  or  that  His  name  may  dwell  there."  The  name  of 
Jehovah  is  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature  in  a  visible 
sign  as  a  real  pledge  of  His  presence  (see  at  xii  5),  and 
not  merely  numen  Jovce  guaienus  ab  JtominHtts  eoffnascOwr, 
colitur,  cdebratur  (Winer,  Thenius).  Hence  in  2  Sam.  vii,  to 
which  Solomon  refers,  rjja  7  nja  (vers.  5  and  7)  alternates  with 
^oBOn^anja  (ver.  13).  On  tie  obstacle  which  prevented  it, 
"  because  of  the  war,  with  which  they  (the  enemies)  had  sur- 
rounded me,"  see  at  2  Sam.  vii  9  sqq.     On  the  construction. 
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3?0  with  a  double  accosatiye,  compare  the  very  similar  passage, 
Ps.  cix.  3,  which  fully  establishes  the  rendering  we  have  given, 
so  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  that  n^npp,  war,  stands 
for  enemies  (Ewald^  §  317, 6). — ^Ver.  4.  "  And  now  Jehovah  my 
God  has  given  me  rest  round  about,"  such  as  David  never 
enjoyed  for  a  permanency  (c£  2  Sam.  vii  1).     "  Ko  adversary 
is  thera''     This  is  not  at  variance  with  ch.  xi  1 4,  for  Hadad's 
enterprise  belonged  to  a  later  period  (see  the  comm.  on  that 
passage).     *^  And  no^evil  occurrence :"  such  as  the  rebellions  of 
Absalom  and  Sheba,  the  pestilence  at  the  numbering  of  the 
people,  and  other  events  which  took  place  in  David's  reign. — 
Ver.  5.  ''  Behold,  I  intend  to  build."    lOftJt  followed  by  an  infini- 
tive, as  in  Ex.  ii  14,  2  Sam.  xxL  16.     "  As  JehovaJi  spake  to 
David;"  viz.   2  Sam.  vii   12   and   13.— Ver.   6.    "And  now 
command  that  they  fell  me  cedars  from  Lebanon."     We  may 
see  from  ver.  8  that  Solomon  had  also  asked  for  cypresses  ;  and 
according  to  the  parallel  passage  2  Ghron.  ii  6  sqq.,  he  had 
asked  for  a  skilful  artist,  which  is  passed  over  here,  so  that  it 
is  only  in  ch.  vii  13,  14  that  we  find'  a  supplementaiy  notice 
that  Hiram  had  sent  one.     It  is  evident  from  this  request,  that 
that  portion  of  Lebanon  on  which  the  cedars  sidtable  for  building 
wood  grew,  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Hiram.    The  cedar  forest, 
which  has  been  celebrated  from  very  ancient  times,  was  situated 
at  least  two  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Beirut,  near  the 
northernmost  and  loftiest  summits  of  the  range,  by  the  village  of 
Bjtrrtk,  to  the  north  of  the  road  which  leads  to  Baalbek  and  not 
far  to  the  east  of  the  convent  of  Canobin,  the  seat  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  2£aronites,  although  Seetzen,  the  American  missionaries, 
and  Professor  Ehrenberg  found  cedars  and  cedar  groves  in  other 
places  on  northern  Lebanon  (see  Bob.  Fal.  iii.  440,  441,  and 
Bibl.  lies.  pp.  588  sqq.).     The  northern  frontier  of  Canaan  did 
not  reach  as  far  as  Bjerreh  (see  at  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  9).    *'  My 
servants  shall  be  with  thy  servants,"  i.  e.  shall  hel]^  them  in  the 
felling  of  the  wood  (see  at  vers.  28,  29).     "And  the  wages  of 
thy  servants  will  I  give  to  thee  altogether  as  thou  sayest "  (see 
at  vers.  25,  26).     "  For  thou  knowest  that  no  one  among  us  is 
fikilM  in  felling  trees  like  the  Sidonians."     This  refers  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  suitable  trees,  of  the  right  time  for  felling, 
and  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  wood.     The  expression 
Sidonians  stands  for  Phoenicians  generally,  since  Sidon  wsls 
fonnerly  more  powerful  than  Tyre,  and  that  portion  of  Lebanon 
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which  produced  the  cedars  belonged  to  the  district  of  Sidon.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sidon  were  celebrated  from  time  immemorial  as 
skilful  builders,  and  well  versed  in  mechanical  arts  (compare  Bob. 
Pal,  iii  421  sqq.,  and  Movers,  Phomizier,  ii.  1,  pp.  86  sqq.). 

Hiram  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  this  proposal  on  the  part  of 
Solomon,  and  praised  Jehovah  for  having  given  David  so  wise 
a  son  as  his  successor  (ver.  21).  It  must  have  been  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  king  of  Tyre  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  Israel,  because  the  land  of  Israel  was  a  granary  for  the 
Phoenicians,  and  friendship  with  such  a  neighbour  would  neces- 
sarily tend  greatly  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Phoenician 
commerce.  The  praise  of  Jehovah  on  the  part  of  Hiram  does 
not  presuppose  a  full  recognition  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true 
God,  but  simply  that  Hiram  regarded  the  God  of  Israel  as  being 
as  real  a  God  as  his  own  deities.  Hiram  expresses  a  fuller 
acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  in  2  Chron.  ii  11,  where  he 
calls  Jehovah  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  which  may  be 
explained,  however,  from  Hiram's  entering  into  the  religious 
notions  of  the  Israelites,  and  does  not  necessarily  involve  lus 
own  personal  belief  in  the  true  deity  of  Jehovah. — ^Vers.  8,  9. 
Hiram  then  sent  to  Solomon,  and  promised  in  writing  (^f}^^ 
2  Chron.  ii  10)  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  "hn  m^  IK^K  HN, 
''  that  which  thou  hast  sent  to  me,"  i.e.  hast  asked  of  me  by 
messenger.  D^K^ia  are  not  firs,  but  cypresses.  "  My  servants 
shall  bring  down  (the  trees)  from  Lebanon  to  the  sea,  and  I  will 
make  them  into  rafts  (i.e,  bind  them  into  rafts  and  have  them 
floated)  upon  the  sea  to  the  place  which  thou  shalt  send  (word) 
to  me,  and  will  take  them  (the  rafts)  to  pieces  there,  and  thou 
wilt  take  (i.e,  fetch  them  thence)."  The  Chronicles  give  Ta/o, 
ie,  Joppa,  Jaffa,  the  nearest  harbour  to  Jerusalem  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  as  the  landing-place  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  46). 
**  And  thou  wilt  do  all  my  desire  to  give  bread  for  my  house," 
i.c.  provisions'  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  king's  court  "  The 
"i3b^  mentioned  in  ver.  6  was  also  to  be  paid  "  (Thenius).  This 
is  quite  correct ;  but  Thenius  is  wrong  when  he  proceeds  still 
further  to  assert,  that  the  chronicler  erroneously  supposed  this 
to  refer  to  the  servants  of  Hira.Tn  who  were  employed  in  work- 
ing the  wood.  There  is  not  a  word  of  this  kind  in  the 
Chronicles ;  but  simply  Solomon's  promise  to  Hiram  (ver.  9)  : 
"  with  regard  to  the  hewers  (the  fellers  of  the  trees),  I  give  thy 
servants  wheat  20,000  cors,  and  barley  20,000  cors,  and  wine 
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20,000  baths,  and  oU  20,000  baths."     This  is  omitted  in  our 
account,  in  which  the  wages  promised  in  ver.  6  to  the  Sidonian 
fellers  of  wood  are  not  moie  minutely  defined.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  payment  for  the  wood  delivered  by  Solomon  to  Hiram, 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles,  is  stated  heie  in  ver.  1 1. 
**  iSblomon  gave  Hiram  20,000  cors  of  wheat  as  food  (n^ao,  a 
contraction  of  'i^is^o,  from  ^?K ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  79, 6)  for  his  house 
(the  maintenance  of  his  royal  court),  and  20  cors  of  beaten  oil ; 
this  gave  Solomon  to  Hiram  year  by  year,"  probably  as  long  as 
the  delivery  of  the  wood  or  the  erection  of  Solomon's  buildings 
lasted.    These  two  accounts  are  so  clear,  that  Jac.  Gapp.,  Gramb., 
Mov.,  Thenius,  and  Bertheau,  who  have  been  led  by  critical  pre- 
judices to  confound  them  with  one  another,  and  therefore  to 
attempt  to  emend  the  one  from  the  other,  are  left  quite  alone. 
For  the  circumstance  that  the*  quantity  of  wheat,  which  Solomon 
supplied  to  Hiram  for  his  court,  was  just  the  same  as  that  which 
he  gave  to  the  Sidonian  workmen,  does  not  warrant  our  identi- 
fying the  two  accounts.     The  fellers  of  the  trees  also  received 
barley,  wine,  and  oil  in  considerable  quantities ;  whereas  the 
only  other  thing  which  Hiram  received  for  his  court  was  oil, 
and  that  not  common  oil,  but  the  finest  olive  oil,  namely  20 
COTS  of  n^ns)  |DB^,  i,e,  beaten  oil,  the  finest  kind  of  oil,  which 
was  obtained  from  the  olives  when  not  quite  ripe  by  pounding 
them  in  mortars,  and  which  had  not  only  a  whiter  colour,  but 
also  a  purer  flavour  than  the  common  oil  obtained  by  pressing 
from  the  ripe  olives  (cf.  Celsu  Hierohot  ii  pp.  349  sq.,  and 
Bahr,  SymbdHc,  i  p.  419).     Twenty  cors  were  200  baths,  i,e,, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  Thenius,  about  ten  casks  (1  cask 
=  6  pails  ;  1  pail  =  72  cans).     If  we  bear  in  mind  that  this 
was  the  finest  kind  of  oil,  we  cannot  speak  of  disproportion  to 
the  quantity  of  wheat  delivered.     Thenius  reckons  that  20,000 
core  of  wheat  were  about  38,250  Dresden  scheffdn  (?  sacks). — 
Ver.  1 2.  The  remark  that "  the  Lord  gave  Solomon  wisdom"  refers 
not  merely  to  the  treaty  which  Solomon  made  with  Hiram,  through 
which  he  obtained  materials  and  skilled  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  house  of  God  (Thenius),  but  also  to  the  wise  use  which  he 
made  of  the  capacities  of  his  own  subjects  for  this  work.     For 
this  verse  not  only  brings  to  a  close  the  section  relating  to 
Solomon's  negotiations  with  Hiram,  but  it  also  forms  an  intro- 
duction to  the  following  verses,  in  which  the  intimation  given 
by  Solomon  in  ver.  6,  concerning  the  labourers  who  were  to  fell 
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wood  upon  Lebanon  in  company  with  Hiiam's  men,  is  more 
minutely  defined. 

Vers.  13-18.  The  tributary  labourers  out  of  Isrcid, — ^Vers.  13, 
14.  Solomon  raised  a  tribute  (DD^  tribute-labourers,  as  in  ch. 
iv.  6)  out  of  all  Israel,  Le,  out  of  the  whole  nation  (not  *'  out 
of  the  whole  territory  of  Israel,"  as  Ewald  supposes),  30,000 
men,  and  sent  them  up  to  Lebanon,  10,000  a  month  in  rota- 
tion ;  one  month  they  were  on  Lebanon  (doing  tribute  work), 
two  months  at  home  (looking  after  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
ground).  /?!!,  from  ^J}.,  does  not  mean  in  tabidas  referre,  in 
support  of  which  appeal  is  made  to  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24,  though 
on  insufficient  ground,  but  cLscendere  fecit,  corresponding  to  the 
German  ausheben  (to  raise).  He  raised  them  out  of  the  nation, 
to  send  them  up  Lebanon  (cf.  ch.  ix^  25).  These  30,000 
Israelitish  labourers  must  be  distinguished  from  the  remnants 
of  the  Canaanites  who  were  made  into  tribute-slaves  (ver.  15 
and  ch.  ix.  20).  The  latter  are  called  ^?V  DD,  tribute-slaves,  in 
ch.  ix.  21  as  in  Josh,  xvi  10.  That  the  Israelites  were  not  to 
render  the  service  of  bondsmen  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
they  only  rendered  tribute  for  four  months  of  the  year,  and 
were  at  home  for  eight  months  ;  and  the  use  of  the  epithet  dd 
is  not  at  variance  with  this.  For  even  if  this  word  is  applied 
elsewhere  to  the  Canaanitish  bondsmen  (e.g.  Josh,  xvii  13, 
Judg.  1  28,  30,  and  2  Chron.  viiL  8),  a  distinction  is  decidedly 
made  in  our  account  of  Solomon  between  Dp  and  *T?V  Dp,  inas- 
much as  in  ch.  ix.  22,  after  the  Canaanitish  bondsmen  have 
been  mentioned,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  of  Israel  Solomon 
made  no  one  a  slave"  (^ay).  The  30,000  Israelitish  tribute- 
servants  are  "  to  be  thought  of  as  free  Israelites,  who  simply 
performed  the  less  severe  work  of  felling  trees  in  fellowship 
with  and  imder  the  direction  of  the  subjects  of  Hiram  (see  at 
ver.  6),  according  to  the  command  of  the  king,  and  probably 
not  even  that  without  remuneration"  (Thenius).  For  Adordram 
see  at  ch.  iv.  6. — ^Ver.  15.  And  Solomon  had  70,000  bearers 
of  burdens  and  80,000  hewers  of  stone  on  the  mountains  (of 
Lebanon).  3^  is  understood  by  the  older  translators  as  refer- 
ring simply  to  hewers  of  stone.  This  is  favoured  both  by  tha 
context,  since  ver.  18  speaks  of  stone-mason V  work,  and  also 
by  the  usage  of  the  language,  inasmuch  as  ^vn  is  mostly  applied 
to  the  quarrying  and  cutting  of  stones  (Deut  vl  11 ;  Isa.  t.  2 ; 
Prov.  ix  1 ;  2  Kings  xii  13),  and  only  occuis  in  Isa.  z.  15  in 
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oonnection  with  the  cutting  of  wood.     The  hewing  and  prepar- 
ing of  the  wood  were  amply  provided  for  by  30,000  Israelites. 
That  the  150,000  bearers  of  burdens  and  hewers  of  stone  were 
not  taken  from  the  Israelites,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  distinguished   from  the  latter,  or  at  all  events  are  not 
described  as  Israelites.     We  obtain  certainty  on  this  point  from 
the  parallel  passages,  ch.  ix.  20,  21,  2  Chron.  ii.  16,  17,  and 
2  Chron.  viii  1-9,  according  to  which  Solomon  pressed  the 
Caoaanites  who  were  left  in  the  land  to  this  bond-service. — 
Ver.  16.  "  Beside  0?p),  i.e.  without  reckoning,  the  princes,  Solo- 
mon's officers,  who  were  over  the  work  (i,e.  the  chiefs  appointed 
by  Solomon  as  overlookers  of  the  work),  3300,  who  ruled  over 
the  people  who  laboured  at  the  work."     D^?y?f]  '^}^,  as  Thenius 
correctly  observes,  cannot  be  the  chief  of  the  overlookers,  i.e.  the 
head  inspectors,  as  there  is  no  allusion  made  to  subordinate 
inspectois,  and  the  number  given  is  much  too  large  for  head 
inspectors.     0^?Jf?,  which  is  governed  by  ^ife'  in  the  construct 
state,  is  to  be  taken  as  defining  the  substantive :  principes  qui 
pra/eeti  erarU  (VatabL  ;  c£  Ewald,  §  287,  a).    Moreover,  at  the 
doee  of  the  account  of  the  whole  of  Solomon's  buildings  (ch. 
ix.  23),  660  more  D^?Jf3n  nfc^  are  mentioned  as  presiding  over 
the  people  who  did  the  work.     The  accounts  in  the  Chronicles 
differ  fix>m  these  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  the  number  of  over- 
seers being  given  in  2  Chron.  iL  17  as  3600,  and  in  2  Chron. 
viiL  10  as  250.     Now,  however  natural  it  may  be,  with  the 
multiplicity  of  errors  occurring  in  numerical   statements,  to 
assume  that  these  differences  have  arisen  &om  copyists'  errors 
through  the  confounding  together  of  numerical  letters  resem- 
bling one  another,  this  explanation  is  overthrown  as  an  im- 
probable one,  by  the  fact  that  the  sum-total  of  the  overseers  is 
the  same  in  both  accounts  (3300  +  550  =  3850  in  the  books  of 
Kings,  and  3600  +  250  =  3850  in  the  Chronicles);  and  we 
must  therefore  follow  J.  H.  Michaelis,  and  explain  the  diffe- 
rences as  resulting  from  a  different  method  of  classification, 
namely,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Chronicles  the  Canaanitish 
overseers  are  distinguished   from   the   Israelitish   (viz.   3600 
Canaanites  and  250  Israelites),  whereas  in  the  books  of  Kings 
the  inferiores  d  superiores  proefecti  are  distinguished.     Conse- 
quently Solomon  had  3300  inferior  overseers  and  550  superior 
(or  superintendents),  of  whom   250  were  selected  from   the 
Israelites  and  300  from  the  Canaanites.     In  2  Chron.  ii.  16, 17, 
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it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  3600  were  taken  from  the  D^t, 
ie,  the  Canaanites  who  were  left  in  the  land  of  Israel  And  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  number  given  in  ch.  ix  23  and 
2  Chron.  viil  10  (550  and  250)  simply  comprises  the  super- 
intendents over  the  whole  body  of  builders,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  both  passages  (ch.  v.  16  and  ch.  ix.  23)  the 
same  epithet  D^?y?D  '^^  is  used.  If,  then,  the  number  of  over- 
seers is  given  in  ch.  ix.  23  as  550,  ie.  300  more  than  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  the  Chronicles,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  the  number  550  includes  the  300,  in  which  the  number 
given  in  our  chapter  falls  short  of  that  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
that  in  the  3300  of  our  chapter  the  superintendents  of  Canaan- 
itish  descent  are  not  included.^ — ^Ver.  17.  And  the  king  had 
large,  costly  stones  broken,  '^  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  house 
with  hewn  stones."  TAijx*^  does  not  mean  heavy  (Thenius),  for 
this  would  be  a  perfectly  superfluous  remark,  inasmuch  as  laige 
stones  are  always  heavy,  but  costly,  valuable  stones,  qui  mtdta 
pecunia  coTistabant  (Cler.) ;  compare  ch.  x.  2,  where  the  word 
stands  for  precious  stones.  ^D!^,  ie.  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  temple,  by  which  we  are  to  imderstand  not  merely  the 
foundation  for  the  temple-house,  but  the  magnificent  substruc- 
tions for  the  whole  of  the  temple  area,  even  though  the  strong 
walls  which  surrounded  the  temple  mountain,  and  which  Jose- 
phus  describes  in  his  Antiquities,  viii.  3,  9,  and  xv.  11,  3,  and 
in  his  eJe  BdL  Jud,  v.  5, 1,  may  not  have  been  all  completed  by 
Solomon,  but  may  have  been  a  work  of  centuries.  For  further 
remarks  on  this  subject,  see  at  ch.  vi  38.  Ti^M  \3aK  are  squared 
stones,  according  to  cL  vii.  10,  of  ten  and  eight  cubits. 

With  ver.  18  the  account  of  the  preparations  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  which  were  the  object  of  Solomon's  negotia- 
tions with  Hiram,  is  brought  to  a  close.  "  Solomon's  builders 
and  Hiram's  builders,  even  the  GibUtes,  hewed  and  prepared  the 
wood  and  the  stones  for  the  building  of  the  house."  The  object 
to  vDB^  is  not  the  square  stones  mentioned  before,  but  the  trees 

^  Ewald  {Gesch,  iii.  p.  292)  assumes  that  "  by  the  550  (1  Eiugs  ix.  23)  ve 
are  to  understand  the  actual  superintendents,  whereas  the  3800  (1  Kings  v. 
30)  include  inferior  inspectors  as  well ;  and  of  the  550  superintendents,  300 
were  taken  from  the  Canonsans,  so  that  only  250  (2  Chron.  viii.  10)  were 
native  Hebrews ;"  though  he  pronounces  the  number  3600  (2  Chron.  ii.  17) 
erroneous.  Bertheau,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  notes  on  2  Chron.  yiii.  10, 
has  rather  complicated  than  elucidated  the  relation  in  which  the  two  accounts 
stand  to  one  another. 
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(beams)  and  stones  mentioned  after  ^^3^.  tsv^irn  is  to  be  taken 
as  explanatory,  "  even  the  Giblites,"  giving  a  more  precise  defini- 
tion of  *'  Hiram's  builders."  The  Giblites  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Oehal,  called  Byblos  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  north 
of  Beirut  (see  at  Josh.  xiiL  5),  which  was  the  nearest  to  the 
celebrated  cedar  forest  of  the  larger  Phoenician  towns.  Accord- 
ing to  Ezek.  xxviL  9,  the  Giblites  (Byblians)  were  experienced 
in  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  and  therefore  were  probably  skilful 
builders  generally,  and  as  such  the  most  suitable  of  Hiram's 
subjects  to  superintend  the  working  of  the  wood  and  stone  for 
Solomon's  buildings.  For  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
that  the  number  of  the  Phoenician  builders  was  only  a  small 
one,  and  that  they  were  merely  the  foremen ;  and  this  may  also 
be  inferred  from  the  large  number  of  lus  own  subjects  whom 
Solomon  appointed  to  the  work.^ 

CHAP.  VI.   BUILDING  OP  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple  commences  with  a 
statement  of  the  date  of  the  building  (ver.  1) ;  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  the  plan  and  size  of  the  temple-house 
(vers.  2-10)^  to  which  there  is  also  appended  the  divine  promise 
made  to  Solomon  during  the  erection  of  the  building  (vers.  1 1-1 3). 
After  this  we  have  a  further  account  of  the  internal  fittings  and 

^  Withoat  any  Batisfactoiy  ground  Thenitu  has  taken  offence  at  the  word 
D^33rn,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  critically  unattested  x»l  l/3«iXo»  aifrwg 

of  the  LXX.  and  the  paraphrastic  apf/t^arras  xal  wvthiivarrtii  of  Josephus, 
^hich  is  only  introduced  to  fill  in  the  picture^  has  altered  it  into  D^^213>1, 

**  they  bordered  them  (the  stones).''  This  he  explains  as  relating  to  the 
*'  beyelling  "  of  the  stones,  upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  grooving 
of  the  stones  in  the  old  walls  endrding  the  temple  area,  which  Kobinson 
(Pal,  L  423)  was  the  first  to  notice  and  describe,  '^  occurs  nowhere  else  in  pre- 
dsely  the  same  form ; "  whereas  Robinson  found  them  in  the  ancient  remains 
of  the  foundations  of  walls  in  different  places  throughout  the  land,  not  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  viz.  at  Bethany,  but  also  at  Carmel  on 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  at  Hebron,  Semua  (Esthemoa),  Beit  Nuaib  (Nezib), 
on  Tabor,  and  especially  in  the  north,  in  the  old  remains  of  the  walls  of  the 
fortifications  es  Shuki/^  Hunin^  Banias,  TyruSt  Jehail  (Byblus),  Baalbek,  on 
the  island  of  Ruwad  (the  ancient  Aradus),  and  in  different  temples  on  Lebanon 
(see  Rob.  Pal.  ii.  101, 198,  434,  627  ;  iii.  12,  213,  214 ;  and  Bibl.  Researches, 
p.  229).  Bottcher  (n.  ex,  KriL  Aehrenl  ii.  p.  32)  has  therefore  properly 
rejected  this  conjecture  as  "  ill-founded,*'  though  only  to  put  in  its  place 
another  which  is  altogether  unfounded,  namely,  that  before  D^i)3jm  the  word 

E 
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decoiatioiitf  of  the  sanctoaiy  (vers.  14-36),  and  in  ck  vil  1-12  a 
description  of  the  royal  palace  which  was  built  after  the  temple ; 
and,  finally,  a  description  of  the  pillars  of  the  eonrt  which  were 
executed  in  metal  by  the  Tyrian  artst,  and  of  the  different  vessds 
of  the  temple  (cL  vii  13-51).^  We  have  a  parallel  to  this  in 
2  Ghron.  iiL  and  ir.,  though  here  the  description  is  differently 
arranged.  In  the  Chronicles  the  external  building  of  the  temple- 
house  is  not  separated  frcmi  the  internal  decoration  and  famishing; 
but  after  the  period  of  erection  and  the  size  of  the  temple-honse 
have  been  giren  in  ch.  iiL  1-3,  there  follows  a  description,  «.  of 
the  court  (yen  4);  i.  of  the  Holy  Place  with  its  intanal  decorationa 
(vers.  5-7);  a  of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  with  special  reference  to  its 
size  and  decorations,  also  of  the  colossal  cherubim  placed  therein 
and  the  curtain  in  front  of  it,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  oiir  account 
(vers.  8-14) ;  d,  of  the  brazen  pillars  in  front  of  the  court  (versw 
15-17);  e.  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offering  (ch.  iv.  1),  which  is  passed 
over  in  the  account  before  us ;  /.  of  the  brazen  sea  (vers.  2-5) ; 
g.  of  the  brazen  lavers,  the  golden  candlesticks,  the  tables  of  shew- 
bread,  and  the  golden  basons  (vers.  6-8) ;  and  h.  of  the  courts 
(ver.  9).  The  accoxmt  is  then  closed  with  a  summary  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  vessels  al  the  temple  (vers.  10-2  2),  which 
agrees  almost  word  for  word  with  1  Elings  vii  40-50. 

Vers.  1-10.  The  Outsidb  of  the  Buildhtg. — Ver.  1.  The 
building  of  the  temple,  a  fixed  and  splendid  house  of  Jehovah  as 

D^^  C'  the  Tyrians  ")  has  dropped  oat.    For  this  has  nothing  further  in  ita 

favour  than  the  moat  improbable  assumption,  that  king  Hiram  gathered 
together  the  subjects  of  his  whole  kingdom  to  take  part  in  Sobmon's  build- 
ings. — The  addition  of  rpia  irii,  which  is  added  by  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of 
the  verse,  does  not  warrant  the  assumption  of  Thenins  and  Bdttcher,  that 
D^se^  ^sh^  bas  dropped  out  of  the  text.    For  it  is  obvious  that  the  LXX.  have 

•  T  T 

merely  made  their  addition  e  conjectura,  and  indeed  have  concluded  that,  as 
the  foundation  for  the  temple  was  laid  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign, 
the  preliminaiy  work  must  haye  occupied  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign. 

^  Of  the  special  works  on  the  subject  of  the  temple,  see  my  pamphlet,  Der 
Tempel  Salomo\  'eine  arcMologiscTte  Untersuchung  (Dorp.  1839) ;  and  Carl 
Chr.  W.  F.  Blihr,  Der  Salomonische  Tempel  mit  Berilcksichtigung  seines  Ver^ 
TtdUniases  zur  Tieil.  Architectur  Hherhaupt  (Earlsr.  1848).  In  both  of  these 
there  are  critical  notices  of  the  earlier  inyestigations  and  monographs  on  this 
subject,  which  have  now  simply  a  historical  interest.  See  also  the  short 
description  of  the  temple  in  my  BiliL  Arch&ologie,  i.  §  23  sqq.,  with  sketches 
of  the  temple  building  and  the  principal  vessels  on  Plates  2  and  3,  and  the 
most  recent  notice  by  H.  Mens  in  Herzog's  Cydopxdia  (Art  Temple), 
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the  dwelling-place  of  IBs  name  in  the  midst  of  His  people, 
formed  an  important  epoch  so  £Eur  as  the  Old  Testament  ki^igdom 
of  God  was  conceTned,  inasmnch  as^  accoidiDg  to  the  declamtion 
of  Grod  made  through  the  prophet  Kathan,  an  end  wonld  thereby 
be  pnt  to  the  provisional  condition  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  since  the  temple  was  to  become  a  substantial 
pledge  of  the  permanent  possession  of  the  inheritance  promised 
by  the  Lord.  The  importance  of  this  epoch  is  indicated  by  the 
fact,  that  the  time  when  the  temple  was  bmlt  is  defined  not 
merely  in  relation  to  the  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  but  also  in  rela- 
tion to  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  "  In  the  480th 
year  after  the  exodus  of  the  sons  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  in  the  second  month  ci 
the  year,  Solomon  built  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  correctness 
of  the  number  480,  as  contrasted  with  the  440th  year  of  the 
LXX.  and  the  different  statements  made  by  Josephus,  is  now 
pretiy  generally  admitted;  and  we  have  already  proved  at  Judg. 
iiL  7  that  it  agrees  with  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges  when  rightly  estimated.^  The  name  of  the  month  Ziv, 
fanlUancy,  splendour,  probably  so  called  from  the  splendour  of 
the  flowers,  is  explained  by  the  clause,  ''that  is,  the  second 
month,"  because  the  months  had  no  fixed  names  before  the  cap- 
tivity, and  received  different  names  after  the  captivity.  The 
second  month  was  called  Jyar  afker  the  captivity. — ^The  place 
where  the  temple  was  built  is  not  given  in  our  account,  as  having 
been  suf&dently  well  known;  though  it  is  given  iu  the  parallel 

^  In  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  Bottcher,  which  has  been  repeated  by 
Berthean,  yiz.  that  the  ntimber  480  merely  rests  upon  the  computation  of 
12  X  40  years,  or  twelve  generations  of  forty  years  each,  Thenius  himself 
has  obseired  with  perfect  justice,  that  "where  both  the  year  and  the  month 
of  the  reign  of  the  king  in  question  are  gjven,  the  principal  nimiber  will  cer- 
tainly rest  upon  something  more  than  mere  computation ;  and  if  this  had  not 
been  the  case,  the  person  making  such  a  computation,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  appearance  of  an  exact  statement,  would  have  made  a  parti- 
cular calculation  of  the  years  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  would  haye  added  them 
to  the  zoond  number  obtained,  and  written  ^  in  the  year  484.*  Moreover,  the 
mtrodnetton  to  our  chapter  has  something  annalistic^n  its  tone ;  and  at  this 
early  period  it  would  be  undoubtedly  wdl  known,  and  in  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent A  caiefiil  calculation  would  be  made,  how  long  a  time  had  elapsed  unce 
the  most  memorable  period  of  the  Israelitish  nation  had  passed  by."  Compare 
with  th«  Ed.  Freuss  (Die  Zeitreehnung  der  LXX,,  p.  74  sqq.),  who  has  endea- 
Tomed  with  much  greater  probability  to  show  that  the  alteration  made  by 
the  LXX.  into  440  rests  upon  nothing  more  than  a  genealogical  combination. 
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text,  2  Chron.  iii.  1,  namely, "  Mount  Moriah,  where  the  Lord  had 
appeared  to  David "  at  the  time  of  the  pestilence,  and  wheie 
David  had  built  an  altar  of  burnt-offering  by  divine  command 
(see  at  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25). 

Vers.  2-4.  Plan  and  dimensions  of  the  temple-house. — The 
measures  of  the  temple-house  and  its  several  subdivisions  are  all 
given  in  the  dear,  i.e.  as  the  spaces  were  seen.  The  hotise,  i,e,  the 
main  building  of  the  templet,  (lit  as  for  the  house,  or  shell  of  the 
building),  its  length  was  sixty  cubits,  its  breadth  twenty  cubits, 
and  its  height  thirty  cubits,  and  that,  according  to  2  Chron.  iii.  3, 
"  after  the  earlier  measure,"  i.e.  after  the  old  Mosaic  or  sacred 
cubit,  which  was  a  hand-breadth  longer,  according  to  Ezek.  xl.  5 
and  xlui.  13,  than  the  civil  cubit  of  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
The  Mosaic  cubit,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Thenius, 
was  214,512  Parisian  lines  long,  i,e.  20^  Dresden  inches,  or 
18-^  Ehenish  inches  (see  at  Gen.  vi  10). — Ver.  3.  The  porth 
(lit.  liall)  in  the  face  of  C?.?"'?*  *-^-  before)  the  Holy  Place  of  the 
house  was  twenty  cubits  long,  before  C?-?"^?)  the  breadth  of  the 
house,  ie.  it  was  just  the  same  breadth  as  the  house.  The 
longer  line,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  breadth  of  the  house,  is 
called  here  ^.K,  the  length,  though  from  our  point  of  view  we 
should  call  it  the  widtL  And  ten  cubits  was  its  breadth,  t.c. 
its  depth  in  front  of  the  house.  The  height  of  the  court  is  not 
given  in  our  text ;  but  in  2  Chron.  iii.  4  it  is  said  to  have  been 
120  cubits.  This  is  certainly  an  error,  although  Ewald  (Gesch.. 
uL  p.  300)  still  joins  with  Stieglitz  (Baukunst,  p.  126,  and 
Beitrr,  zur  Gesch.  der  Bank.  L  p.  70)  in  defending  its  correctness. 
For  an  erection  of  such  a  height  as  this  could  not  possibly  have 
been  designated  as  D^K  (a  hall  or  porch),  but  would  have  beea 
called  ^30,  a  tower.  But  even  a  tower  of  120  cubits  in  height 
in  front  of  a  temple  which  was  only  thirty  cubits  high,  would 
have  shown  a  greater  disproportion  than  our  loftiest  church 
towers ;  ^  and  such  a  funnel-like  erection  with  a  base  of  only  ten 

^  In  the  Stra&burg  cathedral  and  that  at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau  the  pro- 
portion between  the  height  of  the  tower  and  that  of  the  church,  together  with 
the  roof,  is  about  3^  ^  1 ;  it  is  only  in  the  cathedral  at  Rouen  that  the  pro- 
portion would  have  been  ahnost  4  to  1  if  it  had  been  carried  out  to  the  very 
top.  At  the  aame  time,  in  making  this  comparison  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  Gothic  towers  taper  oS  into  slender  points,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  Solomon's  temple  we  must  assume  that  if  the  porch  was  carried  up  to 
the  height  supposed,  it  finished  in  a  flat  truncated  tower ;  and  it  is  this  which 
would  chiefly  occasion  the  disproportiozi. 
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cubits  in  breadth  or  depth  would  hardly  have  possessed  sufficient 
stability.  We  cannot  certainly  think  of  an  intentional  exag- 
geration of  the  height  in  the  Chronicles,  since  the  other  measures 
agree  with  the  account  before  us ;  but  the  assumption  that  there 
has  been  a  corruption  of  the  text  is  rendered  natural  enough  by 
many  other  errors  in  the  numerical  statements.  This  still  leaves 
it  undecided  whether  the  true  height  was  twenty  or  thirty  cubits ; 
for  whereas  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  LXX.  (Cod.  Al.)  have  twenty 
cubits,  the  height  of  thirty  cubits  is  favoured  partly  by  the 
omission  of  any  statement  of  the  height  from  our  text,  which  is 
much  easier  to  explain  if  the  porch  was  of  the  same  height  as 
the  temple-house  than  if  the  heights  were  different^  and  partly 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  side  building  had  an  external 
height  of  twenty  cubits,  and  therefore  the  porch  would  not  have 
stood  out  with  any  especial  prominence  if  its  elevation  had  been 
just  the  same. — ^Ver.  4.  After  the  account  of  the  proportionate 
spaces  in  the  temple-house,  the  windows  through  which  it 
received  light  and  air  are  mentioned.  C^**?^^  D^p^e^  ^;!i^n  does 
not  Jjiea,n  fenestrce  irUus  IcUce,  /oris  angustce  (Chald.,  Ar.,  Babb, 
Luther,  and  others),  but  windows  with  closed  beams,  ie.  windows 
the  lattice-work  of  which  could  not  be  opened  and  closed  at 
pleasure,  as  in  ordinary  dwelling-houses  (2  Kings  xiiL  17 ;  Dan. 
vi  11).  Por  D^B^C^'  signifies  beams  overlaid  in  ch.  viL  4,  and 
^^  beams  in  ch.  viL  5.  The  opening  of  the  windows  was 
probably  narrower  without  than  within,  as  in  the  older  Egyptian 
buildings,  as  the  walls  were  very  strong ;  and  in  that  case  such 
windows  would  more  thoroughly  answer  their  purpose,  viz.  to 
admit  light  and  air,  and  let  out  the  smoke,  so  that  the  interpre- 
tation given  by  the  Chaldee  is  most  likely  founded  upon  an 
ancient  tradition,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  though  not 
with  the  words.  It  is  a  disputed  point  among  the  commentators 
where  the  windows  were  placed :  whether  merely  in  the  front 
over  the  porch,  provided,  that  is  to  say,  that  this  was  ten  cubits 
lower  than  the  temple-house,  or  on  the  side  walls  above  the  side 
stories,  which  were  at  the  most  about  twenty  cubits  high,  in 
which  case  the  Most  Holy  Place,  which  was  only  twenty  cubits 
high,  remained  quite  dark,  according  to  ch.  viiL  12.  We  regard 
the  latter  view  as  the  correct  one,  inasmuch  as  the  objections  to 
it  rest  upon  assumptions  which  can  be  proved  to  be  false. 

Vers.  5—8.  The  side  building. — ^Ver.  5.  "  He  built  against  the 
wall  of  the  house  an  outwork  round  about  (ic  against  the  two 
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loHger  Bides  and  agaanat  the  hmder  wall,  and  not  against  €he 
front  also^  where  the  porch  was  biiilt),  against  the  walls  of  tibe 
house  round  about^  against  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  he  made  side  chambers  round  about"  {^^  (written 
constantly  TT,  i^  the  Kert)  signifies  literally  stratum,  here  the 
lower  building  or  outwork  erected  against  the  roonis  mentioned. 
The  word  is  gen.  comm.,  but  so  construed  that  the  masculine  is 
used  in  a  coUectiye  sense  to  denote  the  whole  of  the  outworks, 
consisting  as  they  did  of  three  stories,  whereas  the  feminine  is 
used  for  one  single  story  of  the  building  (yer.  6).  On  this  use 
of  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders  to  distinguish  the  whole 
mass  and  the  individual  parts,  which  is  very  common  in  AiabiCi 
though  it  is  rare  in  Hebrew^  in  which  the  distinction  is  gene- 
rally expressed  by  a  peculiar  feminine  form,  as  for  example  ^^ 
a  fleet,  and  n^  a  single  ship,  compare  Ewald,  Lekrbwh  der  hAr.^ 
Spr,  §  175,  d,  and  176,  a,  and  gramm.  crit,  ling,  arah.  i  §  295. 
^"^^i?"^?  does  not  mean  cum  parietHms  (Seb.  Schmidt  and  J.  H 
Michaelis),  but  HK  is  a  sign  of  the  accusative,  ''as  for  the 
walls,"  and  introduces  the  more  precise  definition.  ^^ 
signifies,  both  here  and  in  Ezek.  xli  6  sqq.,  side  chambers  or 
side  stories,  &om  Vpv^  to  incline  to  one  side,  hence  to  limp,  ie. 
to  lean  constantly  to  one  sida  From  this  there  were  derived 
for  V^  the  meanings  side,  side  piece  or  side  wall,  e.g.  of  the 
ark,  Ex.  xxv.  12,  14,  eta,  of  the  dwelling,  Ex.  xxvi  20,  26,  etc, 
of  the  altar,  Ex.  xxviL  7,  30,  eta,  the  side  wall  or  slope  of  a 
mountain,  2  Sam.  xvi  13,  the  side  portion  of  the  human  body, 
ie,  the  rib,  Gren.  iL  21,  22,  the  sides  or  leaves  of  a  door  in  ver. 
34  of  the  present  chapter,  and  when  used  of  buildings,  the  side 
pieces  or  portions  built  out  which  lean  against  the  main  build- 
ing ;  and  lastly,  the  idea  of  a  piece  which  shows  a  large  aide, 
ie.  a  broad  plank  (ch.  vi  15,  16).  The  meaning  planks  or 
beams,  as  it  were  ribs  or  nb-work,  is  imfounded. — Yex.  6.  The 
(internal)  breadth  of  the  lower  side  story  was  five  cubits,  that 
of  the  middle  one  six,  and  that  of  the  third  seven  cubits; 
"  for  he  (they)  had  made  shortenings  (i.e.  rebates)  against  the 
house  round  about  on  the  outside,  that  (there  might  be)  no 
insertion  into  the  walls  of  the  (temple-)  house."  The  meaning 
is  that  rebates  were  attached  against  the  temple  wall,  at  the 
point  where  the  lower  beams  of  the  diffirarent  side  stories  were 
to  be  placed,  so  that  the  heads  of  these  beams  rested  upon  the 
rebates  and  were  not  inserted  in  the  actual  wall  of  the  temple- 
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hoosa  These  rebates  are  called  veiy  descriptively  ^^insp,  de- 
ductioiis  or  cooatzactions  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  We  may 
assume  that  there  were  four  such  rebates :  three  for  the  three 
floors  of  the  side  stories,  and  one  for  the  roof  It  still  lemains 
doubtful,  however,  whether  these  rebates  were  merely  laid  along 
the  temple  wall,  or  along  the  out^  wall  of  the  side  building  as 
well,  so  as  to  ensure  symmetry  and  make  eadi  of  the  two  walls 
half  a  cubit  thinner  or  weaker  at  every  rebate.  The  former  is 
the  more  probabla  And  accordingly  the  temple  weU  was  one 
cubit  weaker  at  each  rebate,  that  is  to  say,  in  four  places.  If, 
th^efoTO,  it  still  remained  two  cubits  thick  at  the  top,  it  must 
have  been  six  cubits  thick  below.  This  extraordinary  thick- 
ness, however,  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  remains  of 
buildings  of  great  antiquity,  the  walls  of  which  have  generally 
a  colossal  thickness,  and  also  with  the  size  of  the  square  stones 
of  which  the  wall  was  constructed,  as  described  in  ch.  vii  10. 
— ^Yer.  7  contains  a  circumstantial  clause,  inserted  as  an  ex- 
planation of  ver.  6  :  "  The  house,  (namely)  when  building,  was 
built  of  perfectly  finished  stones  of  the  quarry,  and  hammer 
and  axe ;  no  Idnd  of  instrument  whatever  was  heard  at  the 
house  when  it  was  building."  l^QD  nrh^  )3K  (on  the  construo- 
tion  see  Ges.  §  114, 1,  ErL,  and  Ewald,  §  339, 2))  does  not  mean 
stones  quite  unhewn,  which  €rod  had  so  caused  to  grow  that  they 
did  not  require  to  be  hewn  (Theodoret) ;  for  although  I3^?^K 
rrio^  is  used  in  Deut.  xxviL  6  (compare  with  £x  xx.  25)  to 
signify  iminjured,  ie.  imhewn  stones,  yet  this  meaning  is  pre- 
cluded here  by  the  context  (c£  v.  32).  tM  signifies  finished 
here,  that  is  to  say,  stones  which  were  so  perfectly  tooled  and 
prepared  when  first  broken  in  the  quarry,  that  when  the  temple 
walls  were  built  no  ircm  instruments  were  required  to  prepare 
them  any  further.  IPB,  an  axe,  here  a  stone-mason's  cuttiog 
tool  corresponding  to  the  axa — ^In  ver.  8  the  description  of  the 
side  buildii^  is  continued.  "  A  door.(nnd,  an  opening  for  the 
entrance)  to  the  middle  side  chamber  (of  the  lower  stoiy)  was 
on  the  right  side  (the  southern  side)  of  the  house,  and  a  wind- 
ing staircase  led  up  into  the  middle  (room  of  the  middle  story) 
and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third  rooms,"  ie.  the  rooms  of  the 
third  story.  This  is  the  rendering  according  to  the  Masoretic 
text ;  and  the  only  thing  that  appears  strange  is  the  use  of 
TUb^Fin  fixst  of  all  for  the  middle  room  of  the  lower  story  and 
then  for  the  middle  stcny ;  and  the  conjecture  is  a  very  natural 
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one^  that  the  first  n^b^nn  may  have  been  an  error  of  the  pen 
for  njJnnnn,  in  which  case  J^Jf?  does  not  signify  the  side  room, 
but  is  used  in  a  collective  sense  for  the  row  of  side  rooms  in 
one  story,  as  in  Ezek.  xli  5,  9,  11.  That  this  door  was  made 
from  the  outside,  ie.  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  side  building,  and 
did  not  lead  into  the  side  rooms  "  from  the  interior  of  the  Holy 
Place,"  would  hardly  need  a  remark,  if  Bottcher  (Prcben  alttesU. 
Sckrifterld.  p.  339)  and  Schnaase  (Gesch,  der  bildendm  Kunste, 
Bd.  1)  had  not  really  supported  this  view,  which  is  so 
thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  the  dignity  of  the  sanctuary.^ 
The  only  question  is,  whether  it  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  right  side  or  in  the  front  by  the  side  of  the  porch.  If 
the  Masoretic  text  is  correct,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  former. 
But  if  we  read  "^J^TOn,  the  text  leaves  the  question  undecided. 
The  winding  staircase  was  not  constructed  in  the  outer  wall 
itself,  because  this  was  not  thick  enough  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  text  states  pretty  clearly  that  it  led  from  the  lower  story 
into  the  middle  one,  and  thence  still  higher,  so  that  it  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  building. 

In  vers.  9  and  10  the  description  of  the  exterior  of  the 
temple  building  is  brought  to  a  close.  ''  So  he  built  the  house, 
and  finished  it,  and  covered  the  house  with  beams  and  boards 
of  cedar.*'  tbo^  is  not  to  be  xmderstood  as  relating  to  the 
internal  panelling  of  the  temple-house,  for  this  is  spoken  of 
first  in  the  section  which  follows  (ver.  15),  but  to  the  roofing; 
{BD  means  to  conceal  (Deut  xxxiiL  21)  and  cover  in  all  the 
other  passages,  even  in  Hag.  1  4  and  Jer.  xxiL  14,  where  ^&D  is 
generally,  though  incorrectly,  translated  "  panelled."  As  a  verb 
signifying  clothing,  it  is  construed  with  the  accusative.  &^?^.  does 
not  mean  boards,  but  beams,  though  not  "  an  arched  covering" 
(Thenius),  because  beams  cut  in  the  form  of  an  arch  would  have 
been  too  weak  in  the  middle,  nor  yet  rafters  (Bottcher),  because 
the  roofs  of  oriental  buildings  are  fiat  CJ^fJ^?  '^I^* "  rows,  i  e. 
tablets  (consisting)  of  cedars,"  i.e,  cedar  tablets,  which  were 
inserted  in  rows  between  the  beams.  This  cedar-work  was  cer* 
tainly  provided  with  a  strong  covering  to  protect  the  roof  and 
the  building  itself  against  rain  ;  and  at  the  sides  it  had  no  doubt 
a  parapet,  as  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses  (Deut  xxiL  8). — 

^  The  perfectly  groundless  assumption  of  Thenius,  that  the  outer  building 
bad  most  probably  an  inner  door  as  well,  which  connected  it  with  the  temple, 
does  just  as  much  violence  to  the  decorum  of  the  Holy  Place. 
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Ver.  10.  "And  he  built  the  outbuildings  to  the  whole  house 
(i.e.  all  round  the  temple-house^  with  the  exception  of  the  front : 
see  Ter.  5) ;  five  cubits  was  its  height/'  i.e.  the  height  of  each 
story,  the  suffix  in  ^nolp  being  made  to  agree  with  S^lfjn  through 
an  inaccuracy  which  has  arisen  from  condensation,  although,  as 
in  ver.  5,  it  denotes  the  whole  of  the  side  buildings,  which 
consisted  of  three  stories.  The  height  given  must  also  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  height  within.  Consequently 
the  side  buildings  had  an  internal  height  of  3  x  5  cubits,  and 
leckoning  the  floorings  and  the  roof  of  the  whole  building  an 
external  height  of  18  or  20  cubits;  so  that  the  temple-house, 
which  was  thirty  cubits  high  within  and  about  thirty-two  with- 
out^ rose  about  twelve  or  fourteen  cubits  above  the  side  building, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  windows  in  the  side  walls, 
'ui  rhjp :  « and  it  (the  side  building)  held  to  the  house  with 
cedar  beams."  The  meaning  is,  that  the  building  was  fastened 
to  the  house  by  the  joists  of  the  cedar  beams  belonging  to  the 
different  stories,  which  rested  upon  rebates  of  the  temple  wall, 
80  that  it  was  firmly  attached  to  the  temple-house,  without  any 
injurious  insertions  into  the  sanctuaiy  itself.  This  is  apparently 
the  only  explanation,  that  can  be  grammatically  sustained,  of 
words  that  have  received  such  different  interpretations.  For 
the  translation  given  by  Thenius,  which  coincides  with  this, — 
viz.  "  he  fastened  it  (each  separate  story  of  the  building)  to  the 
temple-house  with  cedar  wood,  namely,  with  the  cedar  beams 
which  formed  the  flooring  and  roofing  of  the  three  stories," — is 
exposed  to  this  grammatical  objection,  that  the  suffix  is  wanting 
in  Thi^  and  that  THK  is  never  followed  by  HK  in  the  sense  of  ttnth. 
All  the  other  explanations  are  unsuitable.  thK^  signifies  neither 
*'  he  covered  the  house  "  (Chald.,  Vulg.,  Luther),  nor  "  he  over- 
laid the  house ; "  moreover,  the  roofing  of  the  house  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  ver.  9,  and  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found 
of  any  overlaying  or  covering  of  the  outside  with  cedar  wood. 

If,  therefore,  we  reckon  the  thickness  of  the  temple  wall  at 
six  cubits,  and  that  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  side  building  and 
the  front  wall  of  the  porch  at  three  cubits  each,  the  whole  build* 
ing  would  be  ninety-three  cubits  long  (externally)  and  forty-eight 
cubits  broad.  The  height  of  the  temple-house  was  about  thirty- 
two  cubits  externally,  and  that  of  the  side  stories  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  cubits,  without  the  sode  upon  which  the  whole  build- 
ing rested.    This  is  not  mentioned  indeed,  as  being  a  subordinate 
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matter,  but  would  certainly  not  be  omitted.^  The  number  of 
rooms  in  the  side  bnildings  is  not  given,  but  may  be  set  down 
at  thirty  in  each  story,  if  their  length  corresponded  to  theiff 
breadth  in  the  lower  stoiy.  Then  rooms  had  of  oonxse  win- 
dows, although  they  aie  not  mentioned  in  the  accomxt,  but  each 
one  would  have  only  a  small  window  suflfjoient  to  give  it  the 
requisite  light  And  as  to  the  number  of  the  temple  windows 
also,  we  can  simply  make  conjectures.  We  can  hardly  assiune 
that  there  were  more  than  six  on  each  side,  and  there  weie 
probably  none  at  the  back. 

Vers.  11-13.  Pbomibe  of  GtOD  dubiko  thx  Buildiko  or  tsb 
Temple. — ^In  what  way  this  promise  was  communicated  to  Solo- 
mon is  not  more  precisely  stated.  But  the  expression  '^  And  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came"  seems  to  point  to  a  prophetic  medium. 
And  this  is  in  hannony  with  ch.  ix.  2,  according  to  which  Jehovah 
only  revealed  Himflelf  to  Solomon  twice  by  an  actual  i^ppearanoe. 
— ^Ver.  12. '^^in^sn  is  placed  at  the  head  absolutely:  ''Asfortfae 
house  which  thou  art  building  (nDh,  a  participle),  if  thou  walkest 
in  my  statutes,  ...  I  will  set  up  my  wcod,  which  I  spake  to  thy 
liather  David."  The  reference  is  to  the  promise  in  2  Sam.  vii  12 
sqq.  of  the  everlasting  establishment  of  his  throna  God  would 
fulfil  this  for  Solomon  if  he  would  walk  in  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  as  his  father  had  already  urged  upon  him  when  he 
handed  over  the  kingdom  (ch.  ii  3).  The  promise  in  ver.  13,  **  I 
will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  does  not  contain 
a  second  promise  added  to  the  one  given  in  2  Sam.  viL  12  sqq., 
but  simply  a  special  application  of  it  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
which  had  already  been  commenced.     The  et^ml  establishment 

^  Thenius,  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  the  length  of  the  whole  bnflding  at 
a  handled  cabitB  and  ha  breadth  at  £f ty-two,  becanae,  on  the  nnfouided  as- 
sumption that  the  temple  in  Ezekiel^s  yiaion  -was  simply  a  copy  of  Solomon^s 
temple,  he  seta  down  the  thickness  of  the  temple  wall  in  front  and  along  the 
two  sides  at  six  cnbita,  and  that  of  the  hinder  wall  at  seven.  Moreover,  he 
not  only  reckons  the  internal  length  of  the  house  at  sixty-two  cnbita,  in 
opposition  to  the  statement  in  the  text,  that  the  lengl^  of  the  honse  (which 
was  divided  into  the  Holy  Haoe  and  the  Holy  of  Holies)  was  sixty  cdbits; 
but  in  opposition  to  ver.  16,  according  to  which  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy 
of  Holies  were  separated  by  boards  of  cedar,  he  aasomes  that  there  was  a  wall 
of  two  cubits  in  thickness  between  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  ac- 
cording to  Ezek.  xH.  8 ;  and,  lastly,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  wish  to  get  the 
round  number  100,  he  takes  for  granted  that  the  hinder  wall  of  the  temple 
wasa  cubit  thicker  than  that  on  the  other  sides. 
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of  the  thrane  of  Dvwid  inyolved  the  dwelling  of  God  among  His 
people,  or  rather  is  founded  upon  it  This  dwelling  of  God  is  now 
to  reoeiye  a  new  and  lastix^  realization.  The  temple  is  to  be  a 
pledge  that  the  Lord  will  maintain  for  His  people  His  covenant  of 
grace  and  His  gradons  presence.  In  this  lespect  the  promise, "  I 
nFiU  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  not  forsake 
my  people  IsraeV  is  a  confirmation  of  the  word  which  Jehovah 
had  spoken  to  David,  althon^  so  far  as  the  actual  words  are  con- 
oemed,  it  is  more  closely  connected  with  Lev.  jczvi  1 1,  when  the 
highest  blessing  attendant  upon  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
oammaBdments  of  Grod  is  summed  up  in  the  promise,  '*  I  will 
make  my  abode  among  you,  and  my  soul  will  not  despise  you.'' 

Vera  14-35.  Thb  Internal  Abrangements  of  the  Temple- 
house. — ^Yers.  14—22.  Internal  covering  of  the  house,  and  divi- 
sion into  Holy  and  Most  Holy, — ^Ver.  14  (c£  vot.  9)  resumes  the 
description  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  divine  promise  just  communicated. — ^Ver.  1 5.  ''  He 
built  (ie.,  80  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  he  covered)  the  walls 
of  the  house  within  with  boards  of  oedar ;  from  the  floor  of  the 
house  to  the  walls  of  the  ceiling  he  overlaid  it  with  wood  within, 
and  overlaid  the  floor  with  cypress  boards."  The  expression  ^^"^^i? 
|BBn, ''  walls  of  the  ceiling,"  is  very  striking  here,  and  renders 
it  probable  that  ntn^p  is  only  a  copyist's  error  for  rrinip, ''  beams 
of  the  ceiling."  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  house  was 
covered  with  wood,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  stone 
wall  (ver.  18).  On  the  other  hand,  the  biblical  text  knows 
nothing  of  any  cov&dng  of  the  outer  waUs  also  with  wood,  as 
many  have  assumed. — ^Vers.  16,  17.  "And  he  built  D^fc^yTW 
WK,  the  twenty  cubits  (t.e.  the  space  of  twenty  cubits),  ci  the 
hindermoet  side  of  the  house  with  boards  of  cedar,"  from  the  floor 
to  the  beams  (of  the  roof),  rt^^g»^^y  is  to  be  explained  from 
]BBn  nh^p  iy  in  ver.  15.  "And  built  them  for  it  (the  house 
— ^i^  pointii^  back  to  ^!?n)  into  the  hinder  room,  into  the  Most 
Holy."  "va^  is  more  precisely  defined  by  the  apposition  B^ 
OTl^n,  and  therefore  denotes  the  Most  Holy  Place.  But  there  is 
a  doubt  as  to  its  derivation  and  true  meaning,  Aquila  and 
Symmachus  render  it  j(priiiaTitrrripiov,  Jerome  \aK7yrr1p10v,  or  in 
the  Yulg.  oracuLum,  so  that  they  derive  it  from  ^T\,  to  speak ; 
and  Hengstenberg  adopts  this  derivation  in  Ps.  xxviiL  2 :  *i^?n, 
lit  that  which  is  spoken,  then  the  place  where  the  speaking 
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takes  place.  Most  of  the  more  recent  commentators,  on  the 
other  hand,  follow  the  example  of  C.  B.  MichaeUs  and  J.  SimoniSy 
and  render  it,  after  the  Arabic,  the  hinder  portion  or  back  room, 
which  is  favoured  by  the  antithesis  ^?&?  ^p^n,  the  front  sanctuary 
(ver.  17).  The  words  of  the  text,  moreover,  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  a  cedar  waU  in  front  of  the  Most  Holy  Place 
which  rose  to  the  height  of  twenty  cubits,  but  to  aU  four  walls  of  the 
Most  Holy  Place,  so  that  the  waU  which  divided  the  hinder  room 
from  the  Holy  Place  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  simply  because 
it  is  self-evident  The  words  also  imply  that  the  whole  of  the 
hinder  space  of  the  house  to  the  length  of  twenty  cubits  was  cut 
off  for  the  Most  Holy  Place,  and  therefore  the  party  wall  must 
also  have  filled,  the  whole  height  of  the  house,  which  was  as 
much  as  thirty  cubits,  and  reached,  as  is  expressly  stated,  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof.  There  remained  therefore  forty  cubits  of 
the  house  (in  length)  for  ^^pp  7yr\,  the  front  palace,  i.e.  the 
Holy  Place  of  the  temple  (ver.  17).  *?B?,  anterior,  formed  from 
^39<  (c£  Ewald,  §  164,  a). — In  ver.  18  there  is  inserted  in  a 
circumstantial  clause  the  statement  as  to  the  internal  decoration 
of  both  rooms ;  and  the  further  description  of  the  Most  Holy 
Place  is  given  in  vers.  19  sqq.  "And  cedar  wood  was  (placed) 
against  the  house  inside,  sculpture  of  gourds  (colocynthides)  and 
open  buds.**  ^^?P9  is  in  apposition  to  n«,  containing  a  more 
minute  description  of  the  nature  of  the  covering  of  cedar.  npppD 
signifies  sculpture,  half-raised  work  (basso  relievo) ;  not,  however, 
"  that  kind  of  bas-relief  in  which  the  figures,  instead  of  rising 
above  the  surface  on  which  they  are  wrought,  are  simply  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  chiselling  out  of  their  outlines,  and  their 
being  then  rounded  off  according  to  these  outlines"  (Thenius). 
For  although  the  expression  rilv^pp  ^nvi&  (ver.  29)  appears  te 
favour  this,  yet  ''merely  engraved  work"  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  decorations  of  the  brazen  stands  in  ch.  vii.  31,  which 
are  also  called  riij6pp.  Q^J^^b  are  figures  resembling  the  nV^B, 
or  wild  gourds  (2  Kings  iv.  39),  ie.  oval  ornaments,  probably 
running  in  straight  rows  along  the  walla  DW  ^^DB  are  open 
flower-buds ;  not  hangings  or  garlands  of  flowers  (Thenius),  for 
this  meaning  cannot  be  derived  &om  "^^B  in  the  sense  of  loosen- 
ing or  setting  free,  so  as  to  signify  flowers  loosened  or  set  free 
(=  garlands),  which  would  be  a  marvellous  expression!  The 
objection  that,  "according  to  Num.  xvii  23,  flowers  not  yet 
opened,  ie.  flower-buds,  were  not  D^nf,  but  0^^?/'  rests  upon  a 
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false  interpretation  of  the  passage  referred  to. — ^Ver.  19.  "And 
(=  namely)  he  prepared  a  hinder  room  in  the  house  within^  to 
place  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  there."     V^,  as  ch. 
xvii.  14  shows,  is  not  a  future  {ut  reponeres),  but  the  infinitive  Tm 
with  a  repeated  syllable  10  (see  Ewald,  §  238,  c). — ^Ver.  20. "  And 
tlie  interior  of  the  hinder  room  was  twenty  cubits  the  length, 
twenty  cubits  the  breadth,  and  twenty  cubits  its  height''     The 
iTTord  ^3D7  I  agree  with  Kimchi  in  regarding  as  the  construct 
state  of  the  noun  D^?f)^,  which  occurs  again  in  ver.  29  in  the 
sense  of  the  inner  part  or  interior,  as  is  evident  from  the 
antithesis  t^fj^  (on  the  outside).     "And  he  overlaid  it  with 
fine  gold."     ^^0  ant  (=  liiD  in  Job  xxviii.  1 5)  unquestionably 
signifies  fine  or  costly  gold,  although  the  derivation  of  this 
meaning  is  still  questionable ;  viz.  whether  it  is  derived  from  "^^D 
in  the  sense  of  to  shut  up,  i,e.  gold  shut  up  or  carefully  pre- 
served, after  the  analogy  of  Dn3  ;  or  is  used  in  the  sense  of  taking 
out  or  selecting,  ie.  gold  selected  or  pure ;  or  in  the  sense  of 
closed,  i.e.  gold  condensed  or  imadulterated  (Fiirst  and  Delitzsch 
on  Job  xxviiL  15). 

The  Most  Holy  Place  had  therefore  the  form  of  a  perfect 
cube  in  the  temple  as  well  as  in  the  tabernacle,  only  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  Now,  as  the  iutemal  elevation  of  the  house,  i,€. 
of  the  whole  of  the  temple-house,  the  hinder  portion  of  which 
formed  the  Most  Holy  Place,  was  thirty  cubits,  there  was  a  space 
of  about  ten  cubits  in  height  above  the  Most  Holy  Place  and 
below  the  roof  of  the  temple-house  for  the  upper  rooms  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  uL  9,  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  which 
nothing  is  said  in  the  two  accounts.^  "  And  he  overlaid  (clothed) 
the  altar  with  cedar  wood."  There  is  something  very  striking 
in  the  allusion  to  the  altar  in  this  passage,  since  the  verse  itself 
treats  simply  of  the  Most  Holy  Place ;  and  still  more  striking 
is  the  expression  i^?^^  1B^«  D???'"*,  "  the  altar  belonging  to  the 
Ddnr"  in  ver.  22,  since  there  was  no  altar  in  the  Most  Holy 

^  This  npper  room  does  not  presuppose,  however,  that  the  party  wall,  which 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  ver.  16,  was  not  merely  a  <^dar  wall,  but 
a  wall  two  cubits  thick.  The  supposed  difficulty  of  setting  up  a  cedar  wall 
thirty  cubits  high  is  not  bo  great  as  to  necessitate  assumptions  opposed  to 
the  text.  For  we  cannot  possibly  see  why  it  could  not  have  been  made  secure 
*' without  injuring  the  temple  wall."  The  wood  panelling  must  have  been 
nailed  firmly  to  the  wall  without  injuring  the  wall  itself;  and  therefore  this 
could  be  done  jost  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  cedar  beams  or  boards  of  the 
Ittrty  walL 
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TIace.  We  caimot  remove  the  strangeness  of  these  sentences 
by  such  alterations  as  Thenins  and  Bottcher  propose,  because 
the  alterations  suggested  are  mock  too  complicated  to  appear 
admissible.  The  allusion  to  the  altar  in  both  these  verses  is 
rather  to  be  explained  from  the  statements  in  the  Pentateuch  as 
to  the  position  of  the  altar  of  incense ;  viz.  Ex.  xxx.  6,  ^  Thou 
shalt  place  it  before  the  curtain,  which  is  above  the  ark  of  the 
testimony  before  the  capporeth  over  the  testimony ; "  and  Ex. 
xL  5,  ''before  the  ark  of  the  testimony;'*  whereby  this  altar, 
although  actually  standing  "  before  the  inner  curtain,"  i,e.  in  the 
Holy  Place,  according  to  Ex.  xL  26,  was  placed  in  a  closer  rela- 
tion to  the  Most  Holy  Place  than  the  other  two  things  which 
were  in  the  Holy  Place.  The  clothing  of  the  altar  with  cedar 
presupposes  that  it  had  a  heart  of  stone ;  and  the  omission  of 
the  article  before  nsTD  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  mentioned  here  for  the  first  time,  just  as  in  ver.  1 6,  where 
nw  was  first  mentioned,  it  had  no  articla — ^Ver.  21.  To  the 
gilding  of  the  Moat  Holy  Place,  and  the  allusion  to  the  altar  of 
incense,  which  in  a  certain  sense  belonged  to  it,  there  is  now 
appended  in  ver.  21  the  gilding  of  the  Holy  Place.  '^  Solomon 
overlaid  the  house  from  within  with  fine  gold.'*  <^^?9P  n^?? 
cannot  be  the  party  wall  between  the  Holy  Place  and  tibe  Most 
Holy,  as  I  formerly  supposed,  but  is  the  Holy  Place  as  distin* 
guished  from  the  Most  Holy.  The  foUowing  words  'W  napn  are 
very  obscure.  If  we  rendered  them, "  he  caused  to  pass  over  in 
(with)  golden  chains  before  the  hinder  ,room,"  we  could  only 
think  of  an  ornament  consisting  of  golden  chains,  which  ran 
along  the  wall  in  &ont  of  the  hinder  room  and  above  the  fold- 
ing doors.  But  this  would  be  very  singularly  expressed.  We 
must  therefore  take  "^s)^,  as  Gesenius,  de  Wette,  and  many  of 
the  earlier  commentators  do,  according  to  the  Ghaldaoan  usage 
in  the  sense  of  bolting  or  fastening:  ''he  bolted  (fastened)  with 
golden  chaiQS  before  the  hinder  room ; "  and  must  assume  with 
Merz  and  others  that  the  doors  into  the  Most  Holy  Place  (except 
on  the  day  of  atonement)  were  closed  and  fastened  with  golden 
chains,  which  were  stretched  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
door  and  stood  out  against  the  wall.^ — ^The  following  expres- 

^  The  conjectare  of  Thenins,  that  np^dHTIK  (the  curtain)  has  dropped  out 

of  the  text  and  should  be  restored  (*^he  carried  the  curtain  across  with 
golden  chains "),  is  yery  properly  described  by  Merz  as  '^  certainly  unten* 
able,"  since,  apart  from  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  older  yersions  contains 
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aion,  anj  ^"^1^, "  and  he  overlaid  it  ^th  gold/*  can  only  refer  to 
the  altar  ^nentioned  in  the  previous  verse,  the  gilding  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  noticed,  however  surprising  the  separation  of 
these  words  from  vor.  20  may  be. — In  ver.  22  what  has  already 
been  stated  with  regard  to  the  gilding  is  repeated  once  more  in 
a  comprehensive  manner,  which  brings  this  subject  to  a  dosa 
The  whole  house  (n^.an"73)  is  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Most  Holy, 
bxit  not  the  porch  or  hall,  as  this  is  expressely  distinguished  firom 
the  house.     n?|^?,  the  whole  altar,  not  merely  a  portion  of  it. 

Vers.  23—28.  His  large  clurvh-figwres  in  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
— Y^.  23.  He  made  (caused  to  be  made)  in  the  hinder  room 
two  cherubs  of  olive  wood,  i.e.  wood  of  the  oleaster  or  wild  olive- 
tree,  which  is  very  firm  and  durable,  and,  according  to  2  Chron. 
iiL  10,  D*?Wt  nfc^^  ie.,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  opus  static 
aHum,  a  pecuUar  kind  of  sculpture,  which  cannot  be  more 
precisely  defined,  as  the  meaning  of  P^^  is  uncertain.  ''Ten 
cubits  was  the  height  of  it  '*  (i.e.  of  the  one  and  of  the  other). 
The  figures  had  a  human  form,  like  the  golden  cherubs  upon 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  stood  upright  upon  their  feet 
(2  Chron.  ilL  13),  with  extended  wings  of  five  cubits  in  length, 
80  that  one  wing  of  the  one  reached  to  one  wing  of  the  other  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  other  wing  of  each  reached  to 
the  opposite  wall,  and  consequently  the  four  extended  wings  filled 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  Most  Holy  Place  (a  breadth  of  twenty 
cubits),  and  the  two  cherubs  stood  opposite  to  one'  another  and 
ten  cubits  apart.  The  wings  were  evidently  fastened  to  the 
back  and  placed  dose  to  one  another  upon  the  shoulder-ldades, 
so  that  the  sm£Jl  space  between  their  starting-points  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  calculation  of  their  length. 
The  figures  were  completely  overlaid  with  gold.  The  ark  of 
the  covenant  was  placed  between  these  cherubs,  and  under  the 
wings  which  pointed  towards  one  smother.  As  they  were  made 
like  Uiose  upon  the  ark,  they  had  evidently  the  same  meaning, 
and  simply  served  to  strengthen^  the  idea  which  was  symbol- 
ized in  the  cherub,  and  which  we  have  expounded  in  the  Com- 

ihe  miMttitig  words,  cludnB  "would  have  impeded  the  moving  of  the  curtain.  It 
18  true  that,  acooiding  to  2  Chron.  iiL  14,  there  was  a  curtain  before  the  Most 
Holy  Place ;  but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  so  early  as  this  even  in  the  Chronicles, 
this  would  not  be  its  proper  position  in  the  account  before  us,  but  it  would  be 
most  mitAbly  mentioned  either  in  connection  with  or  after  the  reference  to 
tha  doocB  of  the  Most  Holy  Place  in  vers.  81  and  32. 
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mentary  on  Ex.  xxv.  20  sqq.  Only  their  faces  were  not  turned 
towards  one  another  and  bent  down  towards  the  ark^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  golden  cherubim  of  the  ark ;  but,  according  to 
2  Chron.  iii  13,  they  were  turned  n^s?,  towards  the  house,  i.e. 
the  Holy  Place,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  extension  of  the  wings 
along  the  full  length  of  the  Most  Holy  Place. 

Vers.  29-35.  Ornaments  of  the  walls;  the  floors  and  doors, — 
Ver.  29.  All  the  walls  of  the  house  (the  Holy  Place  and  the 
Most  Holy)  round  about  (^dd,  adverb)  he  made  engraved  work 
(carving)  of  dierubs,  palms,  and  open  flowers  from  within  to  the 
outside  (i.e.  in  the  Most  Holy  as  well  as  in  the  Holy  Place). 
^  .  .  {p  =  7M  . .  IP ;  and  D^?&?  as  in  ver.  20.  This  completes  the 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  covering  of  wood.  In  addition  to  the 
oval  figures  and  open  flowers  (ver.  18),  there  were  also  figures  of 
cherubim  and  palm-trees  carved  in  the  wooden  panels.  Nothing 
is  said  as  to  the  distribution  of  these  figures.  But  a  comparison 
with  Ezek.  xli  18  shows  at  any  rate  so  much,  that  the  palm- 
trees  alternated  with  the  cherubs,  so  that  there  was  always  one 
cherub  standing  between  two  palm-trees.  The  gourd-shaped 
figures  and  the  open  flowers  probably  formed  the  upper  and 
lower  setting  of  die  rows  of  palms  and  cherubs,  the  flowers 
hanging  in  the  form  of  garlands  above  the  palms  and  cherubs, 
and  the  rows  of  gourds  arranged  in  bars  constituting  the  boun- 
dary lines  both  above  and  below.  It  is  a  disputed  question 
whether  there  was  only  one  row  of  palms  and  cherubs  running 
round  the  walls,  or  whether  there  were  two,  or  possibly  even 
three.  There  is  more  probability  in  the  second  or  third  of 
these  assumptions  than  in  the  first,  inasmuch  as  on  the  walls  of 
the  Egyptian  temples  there  were  often  three  or  four  rows  of 
mythological  characters  in  relief  arranged  one  above  another 
(compare  my  work  on  the  Temple,  pp.  70  sqq.). — ^Ver.  30.  The 
floor  of  the  house  he  overlaid  with  gold  within  and  without, 
i,e.  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  and  in  the  Holy  Place  also. — ^Vers. 
31, 32.  He  made  the  entrance  to  the  back  room,  doors  (ix,  consist- 
ing of  doors ;  c£  Ewald,  §  284,  a,  /8)  of  olive  wood,  which  moved, 
according  to  ch.  vii.  50,  on  golden  hinges.  'Wl  p^Kn,  "  the  pro- 
jection of  the  door-posts  was  a  fifth  "  (ninnp  is  construed  freely 
as  an  explanatory  apposition  to  ^!fc<»7,  to  which  it  is  really  sub- 
ordinate; cf.  Ewald,  §  290,  e).  These  obscure  words,  which  have 
been  interpreted  in  very  different  ways  (see  Ges.  Thes.  pp.  43  sq.), 
can  hardly  have  any  other  meaning  than  this :  the  projecting 
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framework  of  the  doors  occupied  the  fifth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  walL     For  the  explanation  given  by  Bottcher  and  Thenius, 
"  the  entrance  framework  with  posts  of  fifth  strength/'  has  no  real 
support  in  Ezek.  xli  3.    To  justify  the  rendering  given  to  ^^Btorr 
(fifdi  strength),  T^Kn  is  supplied,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
jection, but  in  the  thoroughly  unwarranted  sense  of  strength  or 
thickness  of  the  wall ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  wall  two  cubits 
thick  is  postulated  between  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Most  Holy 
Place,  in  direct  contradiction  to  ver.  16.     The  further  evidence, 
which  Thenius  finds  in  ch.  viii  8,  in  support  of  this  explanation, 
has  been  already  rejected  by  B5ttcher  as  unsustained.    It  would 
indeed  be  extremely  strange  for  the  thickness  of  the  door- 
posts which  fonQed  the  setting  of  the  entrance  to  be  given, 
whereas  nothing  is  said  about  the  size  of  the  doors.     According 
to  our  explanation,  "  a  fifth  of  the  breadth  of  the  wall,"  the 
entrance  was  four  cubits  broad  including  the  projecting  door- 
posts, and  each  of  the  two  wings  of  the  folding  doors  about  a 
cubit  and  a  half  broad,  if  we  reckon  the  projecting  fiamework 
on  either  side  at  half  a  cubit  in  breadtL — ^Ver.  32.  ^*  And  two 
doors  (ie.  folding  doors,  sc  he  made ;  ^?f)  is  also  governed  by 
nfc^  in  ver.  31)  of  olive  wood,  and  carved  upon  them  carved 
work,"  eta,  as  upon  the  walls  (ver.  29), "  and  overlaid  them  with 
gold,  spreadiag  the  gold  upon  the  cherubs  and  palms"  (TJ^,  kiphU 
of  Tn)^  ie.  he  spread  gold-leaf  upon  them,  so  that,  as  Bashi 
observes,  all  the  figures,  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
carved  work,  were  impressed  upon  the  coating  of  gold-leaf,  and 
were  thus  plainly  seen.     Thenius  infers  from  this  explanatory 
clause,  that  the  gilding  upon  the  walls  and  doors  was  most  pro- 
bably confined  to  the  figures  engraved,  and  did  not  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  walls  and  doors,  because,  if  the  doors  had  been 
entirely  overlaid  with  gold,  the  gilding  of  the  carved  work  upon 
them  would  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.     But  this  in- 
ference is  a  very  doubtful  one.     For  if  it  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course  &om  the  gilding  of  the  entire  doors  that  the  carved 
work  upon  them  was  overlaid  with  gold,  it  would  by  no  means 
follow  that  the  overlaying  was  such  as  to  leave  the  carved  work 
visible  or  prominent,  which  this  clause  affirms.    Moreover,  a  par- 
tial gilding  of  the  waUs  would  not  coincide  with  the  expression 
n^an^  Dh'np  in  ver.  22,  since  these  words,  which  are  used  with 
emphasis,  evidently  afiSrm  more  than  "  that  such  (partial)  gilding 
was  carried  out  everywhere  throughout  the  temple  proper." 

F 
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The  doors  in  front  of  the  Most  Holy  Place  did  not  render  the 
qurtain  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  iiL  14  nnneceBsaiy,  as  many 
suppose.  This  curtain  may  veiy  well  have  been  suspended 
within  the  doors ;  so  that  even  when  the  doors  were  opened 
outwards  on  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest,  the  curtain  formed 
a  second  covering,  which  prevented  the  priests  who  were 
ministering  in  the  Holy  Place  and  court  from  looking  in.^ — 
Vers.  33,  34.  ^' And  thus  he  made  upon  the  door  of  the  Holy 
Place  posts  of  olive  wood  from  a  fourth  (of  the  wall)/'  i«i 
|L  framework  which  occupied  a  fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the 
wall,  or  was  five  cubits  broad  (see  at.ver.  31),  ^and  two  doors 
of  cypress  wood,  two  leaves  each  door  turning,"  i&  each  of  the 
folding  doors  consisting  of  two  leaves,  each  of  which  was  made 
to  turn  by  itself,  so  that  it  could  be  opened  and  shut  alone 
(without  tike  other ;  D^i^p  is  probably  only  a  copyist's  error  for 
&^lf^).  Cypress  wood  was  chosen  for  the  folding  doors  of  the 
Holy  Place,  and  not  olive  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  probably  because  it  is  lighter  in  weight,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  sink.  It  is  questionable  here  what  idea 
we  are  to  form  of  the  division  of  each  folding  door  into  two 
leaves,  each  of  which  turned  by  itself:  whether  we  are  to  think 
of  each  wing  as  divided  lengthwise  into  two  narrow  leaves,  or 
as  divided  half  way  up,  so  that  the  lower  half  could  be  opened 
without  the  upper.  I  agree  with  Merz  in  thinking  the  latter 
the  more  probable  assumption;  for  the  objection  made  by 
Thenius,  on  the  ground  that  doors  of  this  kind  are  only  seen  in 
the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  is  an  idle  assertion  which  cannot 
be  proved.  In  a  doorway  of  five  cubits  in  breadth,  afib^  rec- 
koning the  doorposts^the  width  of  the  two  wings  could  not  be 
more  than  two  cubits  each.  And  if  such  a  door  had  been 
divided  into  two  halves,  each  half  would  have  been  only  one 
cubit  wide,  so  that  when  open  it  would  not  have  furnished  the 
requisite  room  for  one  man  conveniently  to  pass  through.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  we  may  assume  that  a  folding  door  of  four 
cubits  in  breadth,  if  made  in  just  proportions,  would  be  eight 
cubits  high.     And  a  door  of  such  a  height  might  easily  be 

^  H.  Merz  (Herzog^s  Cycl)  now  admits  this,  whereas  he  formerly  agreed 
with  Ewald  and  others  in  denying  the  existence  of  the  curtain  in  Solomon^s 
temple,  and  regarded  the  curtain  (veil)  in  Matt,  xxvii.  51,  52  as  an  arbitrary 
addition  made  by  Herod  out  of  his  princely  caprice,  thug  oyerlooldng  the 
deep  q^bolical  meaning  which  the  yeil  or  curtain  possessed. 
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divided  into  two  halves^  so  that  only  the  lower  half  (of  two 
cubits  in  bieadth  and  about  four  in  height)  was  opened  for  the 
daily  entrance  of  the  priests  into  the  Holy  Place.  These  doors 
probably  opened  outwards^  like  those  in  &ont  of  the  Most 
Holy  Placa — Yer.  35.  Carving  and  gilding :  as  upon  the  doors 
[before  the  hinder  roouL  The  gold  was  levelled  or  smoothed 
over  that  which  had  been  engraved,  ie.  it  was  beaten  out  thin 
and  laid  upon  the  carving  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gold  plate 
£tted  closely  to  the  figures.  Gilding  was  generally  effected  in 
ancient  times  by  the  laying  on  of  gold  plate,  which  was  fas- 
tened with  tacks  (compare  2  Chron.  iii.  9). 

Ver.  36.  The  courts. — '*  He  built  the  inner  court  three  rows 
of  hewn  stones  and  one  row  of  hewn  cedar  beams."  The  epithet 
inner  court  applied  to  the  "  court  of  the  priests"  (2  Chron.  iv.  9) 
presupposes  an  outer  one,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
iv.  9,  and  called  *'  the  great  court."  The  inner  one  is  called 
the  upper  (higher)  court  in  Jer.  xxrvL  10,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  it  was  situated  on  a  higher  level  than  the  outer  one, 
which  surrounded  it  on  all  aides.  It  was  endosed  by  a  low 
wall,  consisting  of  three  rows  of  hewn  stones,  or  square  stones, 
laid  one  upon  another,  and  a  row  of  hevm  cedar  beams,  which 
were  either  laid  horizontally  upon  the  stones,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  panelling  of  the  temple  walls  on  the  inside,  or  placed  up- 
right so  as  to  form  a  palisading,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
be  able  to  see  through  into  the  court  of  the  priests.  According 
to  2  Chron.  iv.  9,  the  outer  court  had  gates  lined  with  brass, 
80  that  it  was  also  surrounded  with  a  high  wall  Around  it 
thei:e  were  chambers  and  cells  (2  Kings  xxiii  11 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  4, 
xxxvi  1 0)  for  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  plans  for  which  had 
already  been  made  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxviiL  12).  The  prin- 
cipal gate  was  the  east  gate  (Ezek.  xi.  1).  Other  gates  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xl  6,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  5,  Jer.  xx.  2,  2  Kings 
xii  10,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  8.  The  size  of  these  courts  is  not  given. 
At  the  same  time,  following  the  analogy  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
with  the  reduplication  of  the  rooms  of  the  tabernacle  which  is 
adopted  in  other  cases  in  the  temple,  we  may  set  down  the 
length  of  the  court  of  the  priests  from  east  to  west  at  200 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  from  south  to  north  at  100  cubits ;  so 
that  in  front  of  the  temple-building  on  the  east  there  was  a 
space  of  100  cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  or  10,000  square 
cubits,  left  firee  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  other 
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vessels^  ^  other  words,  for  the  sacrificial  worship.  The  outer 
or  great  court  will  therefore,  no  doubt,  have  been  at  least  twice 
as  large,  namely,  400  cubits  long  and  200  cubits  broad,  t.e.,  in 
all,  80,000  square  cubits ;  so  that  the  front  space  before  the 
cotirt  of  the  priests  (on  the  eastern  side)  was  150  cubits  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  200  cubits  broad  from  south  to  north, 
and  50  cubits  in  breadth  or  depth  still  remained  for  the  other 
three  sides. 

Vers.  37,  38.  The  time  consumed  in  building, — ^The  founda-* 
tion  was  laid  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  month  Ziv  (see  ver.  1), 
and  it  was  finished  in  the  deventh  year  in  the  month  Bid,  i,e, 
the  eighth  month,  so  that  it  was  built  in  seven  years,  or,  more 
pieoisely,  seven  years  and  a  half,  "  according  to  all  its  matters 
and  all  its  due."  ^a  for  w  signifies  pravenhis  ;  7K3l  rrv^ia  there* 
fore  the  fruit  month,  the  month  of  tree  fruits.  The  name  pro- 
bably originated  with  the  Phoenicians,  with  whom  the  firuit 
ripened  later ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  found  upon  the  great  Sidonian 
inscription  (compare  Dietrich  on  Ctea.  Lex.  8.v.).  For  other  expla- 
nations see  Ges.  Thee,  p.  560.  In  comparison  with  other  large 
buildings  of  antiquity,^  and  also  of  modem  times,  the  work  was 
executed  in  a  very  short  time.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  building  was  not  a  very  large  one,  notwithstanding  all  its 
splendour ;  that  an  imusually  large  number  of  workmen  were 
employed  upon  it;  and  that  the  preparation  of  the  materials, 
more  especially  the  hewing  of  the  stones,  took  place  at  Lebanon, 
and  for  the  most  part  preceded  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of 
the  temple,  so  that  this  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  seven  years 
and  a  half.  Moreover,  the  period  mentioned  probably  refers  to 
the  building  of  the  temple-house  and  court  of  the  priests  only, 
and  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  outer  court,  and  does  not 
include  the  completion  of  the  imdergroimd  works  which  were 
necessary  to  prepare  the  space  required  for  them,  and  of  which 
only  a  portion  may  have  been  carried  out  by  Solomon.' 

^  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  86,  c.  14),  all  Asia  was  building  at  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesua  for  220  years. 

^  The  aocoont  giyen  by  Josephns  of  these  substractares  does  not  show 
very  clearly  how  mnch  originated  with  Solomon,  and  how  much  belongs  to 
the  following  centuries.  At  the  close  of  his  description  of  Solomon^s  temple 
(^Ant,  yiii.  S,  9),  he  states  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  level  for  the  tiaht 
hpofi  i.e.  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  as  that  of  the  fctof,  he  had  large 
valleys  filled  up,  into  which  it  was  difficult  to  look  down  on  account  of  their 
depth,  by  raising  the  ground  to  the  height  of  400  cubits,  so  as  to  make  them 
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The  importance  of  the  temple  is  clearly  expressed  in  ch.  viii. 
13,  2*1,  ix.  3,  2  Chron.  vi  2,  and  other  passages.  It  was  to  be 
a  honse  bnilt  as  the  dwelling-place  for  Jehovah^  a  place  for  His 
seat  for  ever ;  not  indeed  in  any  such  sense  as  that  the  house 
could  contain  Gk)d  within  its  space,  when  the  heavens  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  Him  (ch.  viii.  2  7),  but  a  house  where  the  name 
of  Jehovah  is  or  dwells  (ch.  viii.  16  sqq. ;  2  Chron.  vi  5  ;  cf. 
2  Sam.  viL  13,  etc.),  ie.  where  God  manifests  His  presence  in 

level  with  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  and  in  the  de  Bdl.  Jud.  y.  5, 1,  after 
describing  the  temple-moontam  as  a  mighty  hill,  the  sommit  of  which 
liazdly  sufficed  for  the  temple-honse  and  altar  when  the  building  was  com- 
menced, because  it  sloped  off  on  all  sides,  he  adds :  "  Solomon  therefore 
caused  a  wall  to  be  raised  on  the  eastern  side,  and  had  a  porch  built  upon  the 
ground  that  was  heaped  up,  and  on  the  other  sides  the  temple  (#«•;)  was 
naked  (yvftwii).^    But  in  the  description  of  the  temple  of  Herod  {Ant,  xt. 
11,  8)  he  says :  "  The  temple  was  surrounded  by  enormous  porticos  (rroett), 
which  rested  upon  a  large  wall,  and  were  the  largest  work  of  which  men  have 
erer  heard.    It  was  a  steep  rocky  hill,  rising  gradually  towards  the  eastern 
part  of  the  dty  up  to  the  highest  point.    This  hill  Solomon  surrounded  with 
a  wall  by  very  great  works  up  to  the  very  apex,  and  waUed  it  round,  com- 
mencing at  the  root,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ravine,  with  stones  which 
were  fastened  together  with  lead, . . .  and  continuing  to  the  top,  so  that  the 
size  and  h^ht  of  the  building,  which  was  completed  as  a  square,  were 
immense,"  etc.    The  flat  obtained  in  this  manner  is  then  described  by  Jose- 
phus  as  a  xff i/SoTio;  of  four  stadia  in  circumference,  namely,  one  stadium  on 
each  side.     Now,  although  it  was  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  of  Herod 
(the  court  of  the  Gentiles)  which  first  had  this  circumference  (see  my  bibl, 
Arckdol,  L  pp.  143,  144),  and  Josephus,  de  BeU.  Jud.  y.  5,  1,  relates  that 
anbeequently  (roi^  t^vis  »/«w/»)  the  levelling  of  the  hill  was  carried  out  to 
even  a  greater  extent,  as  the  people  still  continued  to  heap  up  earth,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  Solomon  may  have  planned  the  area  of  the  temple 
with  this  circumference.    And  this  conjecture  acquires  great  probability  from 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  researches  of  Robinson  (JPaU  i.  pp.  420  sqq. ; 
BecetU  Investigations  concerning  the  Topography  of  Jerusalem^  pp.  68  sqq.;  and 
Later  Biblical  BesearchA^  pp.  173  sqq.),.  there  are  layers  of  enormous  square 
atones  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  south-western  and  south-eastern  comers  of 
the  present  Haram  wtjl,  the  dimensions  of  which,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  hewn  with  grooved  edges,  point  to  an  early  Israelitish  origin,  so  that 
they  might  veiy  well  be  relics  of  the  Solomonian  substructures  of  the  temple- 
hilL    There  .is  also  the  remnant  of  the  arch  of  a  bridge  of  the  same  con- 
Btmction  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  which 
points  to  a  bridge  that  led  across  from  Moriah  to  Zion,  and  *'  appears  to 
remove  all  the  objections  to  the  identity  of  this  part  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
mosque  with  that  of  the  ancient  temple"  (Rob.  Pal  i.  p.  426).    "  Here  then,'' 
adds  Robinson  {Pal  L  pp.  427,  428),  '*  we  have  indisputable  remains  of 
Jewish  antiquity,  consisting  of  an  important  portion  of  the  western  wall  of 
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a  real  manner  to  His  people^  and  shows  Himself  to  them  as  the 
covenant  Grod,  so  that  Israel  may  there  worship  Him  and  receive 
an  answer  to  its  prayers.  The  temple  had  therefore  the  same 
purpose  as  the  tabernacle^  whose  place  it  took,  and  which  it  re- 
sembled in  its  fmidamental  form,  its  proportions,  divisions,  and 
fiimitnre.  As  the  glory  of  the  Lord  entered  into  the  tabernacle 
in  the  cloud,  so  did  it  into  the  temple  also  at  its  dedication,  to 
sanctify  it  as  the  place  of  the  gracious  presence  of  God  (cL  viii 

the  ancient  temple  area.  They  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  a  period  bng 
antecedent  to  the  days  of  Herod ;  for  the  laboors  of  this  splendoar-loYiDg 
tjyrant  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  body  of  the  temple  and  the 
porticoB  anmnd  the  coort.  The  magnitade  of  the  stones  also,  and  the  work- 
manahip,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monaments  of  Herod,  seem  to 
point  to  an  earlier  origin.  In  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  its  rebuilding  by  Zerubbabel  under  Darius,  no 
mention  is  made  of  these  exterior  walls.  The  former  temple  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  which  would  not  affect  these  foundations ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a 
feeble  colony  of  returning  exiles  could  have  accomplished  works  like  these. 
There  seems,  therefore,  little  room  for  hesitation  in  referring  them  back  to 
the  days  of  Solomon,  or  rather  of  his  successors,  who,  accoidiug  to  Jose- 
phus,  built  up  here  immense  walls,  '  immoveable  for  all  time.'  ** 

But  however  probable  this  assumption  may  be,  the  successors  of  Solomon 
cannot  come  into  consideration  at  all,  since  Josephus  says  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  the  bibUcal  accounts  are  not  favourable  to  this  conjecture.  With  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solomon  the  might  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  was  broken ;  and  the  aiJcoimts  of  the  new  court  which  Jehoshaphat 
built,  t.e.  of  the  restoration  of  the  inner  court  (2  Chron.  xx.  5),  and  of 
the  repairs  of  the  temple  by  Joash  (2  Kings  xiL  5  sqq. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  4  sqq.) 
and  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiL  5  sqq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8  sqq.),  do  not  produce  the 
impression  that  walls  so  costly  or  so  large  could  have  been  built  at  that  time. 
The  statement  of  Josephus  (l,c,  de  Bell  Jud,  v.  5,  1)  concerning  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  levelled  hill,  has  reference  to  the  enlargement  of  the  temple 
area  towards  the  north,  inasmuch  as  he  adds  to  the  words  already  quoted  : 
'^  and  cutting  through  the  north  wall,  they  took  in  as  much  as  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  circumference  of  the  whole  temple." — If,  therefore,  the 
Remains  of  the  ancient  wall  which  have  been  mentioned,  with  their  stones  of 
grooved  edges,  are  of  early  Israelitish  origin,  we  must  trace  t&em  to  Solomon  ; 
and  this  is  favoured  still  further  by  the  fact,  that  when  Solomon  had  a  mag- 
nificent palace  built  for  himself  opposite  to  the  temple  (see  ch.  vii.  1-12),  ho 
would  assuredly  connect  the  temple-mountain  with  Zion  by  a  bridge. — ^Even 
J.  Berggren  (Bibel  u,  Josephm  Uber  Jerus,  u,  d,  heil  Grab.)  thinks  it  probable 
that  *'  the  so-called  remains  of  an  arch  in  the  western  Haram  wall  may  be, 
as  Robinson  at  first  indicated,  a  relic  of  that  ancient  and  marvellous  xystus 
bridge,  with  which  the  Davidic  steps  on  the  two  steep  sides  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tyropoeum,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  going  from  Moriah  to  Zion 
or  from  Zioa  to  Momh,  were  connecteid." 
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10 ;  2  ChroiL  v.  14).  The  temple  theieby  became  not  only  a 
visible  pledge  of  the  lasting  duration  of  the  covenant^  by  virtue 
of  which  God  would  dwell  among  His  people^  but  also  a  copy  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  received  at  its  erection  an  embodi- 
ment answeiing  to  its  existing  condition  at  the  time.  As  the 
tabemacle,  with  its  resemblance  to  a  nomad's  tent^  answered  to 
the  time  when  Israel  had  not  yet  found  rest  in  the  promised 
land  of  the  Lord ;  so  was  the  temple^  regarded  as  an  immoveable 
houses  a  pledge  that  Israel  had  now  squired  its  lasting  inherit 
tance  in  Canaan^  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  had 
obtained  a  £zm  foundation  in  the  midst  of  it — ^This  relation 
between  the  temple  and  the  tabernacle  will  serve  to  explain  all 
the  points  of  difference  which  present  themselves  between  these 
two  sanctnaiies^  notwithstanding  their  agreement  in  fundamental 
forms  and  in  all  essential  particulars.  As  a  house  or  palace  of 
Jehovah,  the  temple  was  not  only  built  of  solid  and  costly 
materials,  with  massive  walls  of  square*  stones,  and  with  floors^ 
ceilings,  walls,  and  doors  of  cedar,  cypress^  and  olive  woods — 
these  almost  imperishable  kinds  of  wood — ^but  was  also  pro* 
vided  with  a  hall  like  the  palaces  of  earthly  kiags,  and  with  side 
buildings  in  three  stories  in  which  to  keep  the  utensils  requisite 
for  a  magnificent  ceremonial,  though  care  was  taken  that  these 
adjoining  and  side  buildings  were  not  attached  directly  to  the 
main  building  so  as  to  violate  the  indestructibility  and  perfect- 
nesa  of  the  house  of  Qod,  but  merely  helped  to  exalt  it  and  ele- 
vate its  dignity.  And  the  increased  size  of  the  inner  rooms^ 
whilst  the  significant  farms  and  measures  of  the  tabernacle  were 
preserved,  was  also  essentially  connected  with  this.  Wheieas 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  dwelling  were  doubled,  and  the 
lieight  of  the  whole  house  tripled,  the  form  of  a  cube  was  still 
retained  for  the  Most  Holy  Place  as  the  stamp  of  the  perfected 
kingdom  of  God  (see  Camrn,  on  Pertt.  voL  iL  p.  184),  and  the 
.  space  was  fixed  at  twenty  cubits  in  length,  breadth,  and  height 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Place  the  sameness  of 
height  and  breadth  were  sacrificed  to  the  harmonious  proportions 
of  the  house  or  palace,  as  points  of  inferior  importance ;  and  the 
measurements  were  thirty  cubits  in  height,  twenty  cubits  in 
breadth,  and  forty  cubits  in  length ;  so  that  ten  as  the  number  of 
perfectness  was  preserved  as  tiie  standard  even  here.  And  in 
order  to  exhibit  stiU  further  the  perfectness  and  glory  of  the 
house  of  God,  the  walls  were  not  constructed  of  ordinary  quarry- 
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Btone,  but  of  large  square  stones  prepared  at  the  quarry,  and  the 
walls  were  panelled  within  with  costly  wood  after  the  manner 
of  the  palaces  of  Hither  Asia,  the  panelling  being  filled  with 
carved  work  and  overlaid  with  gold  plate.     And  whereas  the 
overlaying  of  the  whole  of  the  interior  with  gold  shadowed  forth 
the  glory  of  the  house  as  the  residence  of  the  heavenly  King,  the 
idea  of  this  house  of  God  was  still  more  distinctly  expressed  in 
the  carved  work  of  the  walls.     In  the  tabemade  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  tapestries  in  costly  colours  and  interwoven  figures 
of  cherubim;  but  in  the  temple  they  were  ornamented  with 
carved  work  of  figures  of  cherubim,  palms,  and  opening  flowers. 
To  the  figures  of  chenibim,  as  representations  of  the  heavenly 
spirits  which  surround  the  Lord  of  gloiy  and  set  forth  the 
psychical  life  at  its  highest  stage,  there  are  thus  added  flowers, 
and  still  more  particularly  palms,  those  ''  princes  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom/'  which,  with  their  fine  majestic  growth,  and  their  large, 
&esh,  evergreen  leaves,  imite  within  themselves  the  whole  of  the 
fulness  and  glory  of  the  vegetable  life ;  to  set  forth  the  sanctuary 
(probably  with  special  reference  to  Canaan  as  the  land  of  palms, 
and  with  an  allusion  to  the  glory  of  the  King  of  peace,  inasmuch 
as  the  palm  is  not  only  the  sign  of  Palestine,  but  also  the  symbol 
of  peace)  "  as  a  place  that  was  ever  verdant,  abiding  in  all  the 
freshness  of  strength,  and  enfolding  within  itself  the  fulness  of 
life,"  and  thereby  to  make  it  a  scene  of  health  and  life,  of  peace 
and  joy,  a  "  paradise  of  God,"  where  the  righteous  who  are  planted 
there  flourish,  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  to  old  age  (Fs.  xciL 
13).     And  this  idea  of  the  house,,  as  an  immoveable  dwelling- 
place  of  God,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  setting  up  of  two 
colossal  cherubim  in  the  Most  Holy  Place,  which  filled  the  whole 
space  with  their  outspread  wings,  and  overshadowed  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  to  show  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  with  its 
small  golden  cherubim  upon  the  Capporeth,  which  had  journeyed 
with  the  people  through  the  desert  to  Canaan,  was  henceforth  to 
have  there  a  permanent  and  unchangeable  aboda 

CHAP.  Vn.  SOLOMON'S  PALACE  AND  THE  FUKNITURE  OF  THE 

TEMPLE. 

Vers.  1—12.  Erection  of  the  royal  palace, — ^Ver.  1  is  closely 
connected  in  form  with  ch.  vi  38,  and  contains  a  summary 
account  of  the  building,  which  is  more  minutely  described  iu 
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vers.  2-12.  "And  Solomon  built  his  house  (his  palace)  in 
thirteen  years^  and  finished  (in  that  time)  all  his  house."  The 
thirteen  years  are  to  be  reckoned  after  the  completion  of  the 
temple  in  seven  years^  so  that  the  two  buildings  were  executed 
in  twenty  years  (cL  ix.  10).  The  e3q)ression  <n^?"^3  is  used, 
because  the  palace  consisted  of  several  buildings  connected  to- 
gether; namely,  (1)  the  house,  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (vers.^ 
2—5) ;  (2)  the  pillar-haU  with  the  porch  (ver.  6) ;  (3)  the  throne- 
room  and  judgment-hall  (ver.  7)  ;  (4)  the  king's  dwelling-house 
and  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (ver.  8).  That  all  these 
buildings  were  only  different  portions  of  the  one  royal  palace, 
and  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  was  not  a  summer  resi- 
dence oC  Solomon  erected  on  Lebanon  itself,  as  many  of  the 
earlier  commentators  supposed,  is  indisputably  evident,  not  only 
from  the  first  verse  when  correctly  interpreted,  but  also  and 
still  more  clearly  from  the  fact  that  when  the  buildings  of  Solo- 
mon are  spoken  of  afterwards  (see  ch.  ix.  1,  10,  15,  and  x.  12), 
we  only  read  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  the  house  of  the  king, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  temple  and  one  palace.  .  The  description  of 
the  several  portions  of  this  palace  is  so  very  brief,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  its  character.  The  differ- 
ent divisions  are  given  in  vers.  1-8  in  their  natural  order,  com- 
mencing at  the  back  and  terminating  with  the  front  (ver.  8),  and 
there  then  follows  in  vers.  9-12  the  description  of  the  stones 
that  were  used. — ^Vers.  2-  5.  The  home  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, — 
This  building — so  named  because  it  was  built,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
forest  of  cedar  pillars — ^is  called  in  the  Arabic  the  ''  house  of 
his  arms,"  because,  according  to  ch.  x.  17,  it  also  served  as  a 
keeping-place  for  arms : "  it  is  hardly  to  be  regarded,  however, 
as  simply  an  arsenal,  but  was  probably  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses also.  He  built  it  "a  hundred  cubits  its  length,  fifty  cubits  its 
breadth,  and  thirty  cubits  its  height,  on  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars, 
and  hewn  cedar  beams  (were)  over  the  pillars."  As  the  building 
was  not  merely  a  hall  of  pillars,  but,  according  to  ver.  3,  had  side- 
rooms  (pV^9  c£  ch.  vi.  5)  above  the  pillars,  the  construction  of  it 
can  hardly  be  represented  in  any  other  way  than  this,  that  the 
rooms  were  built  upon  four  rows  of  pillars,  which  ran  round  aU 
four  sides  of  the  building,  which  was  100  cubits  long  and  fifty 
cubits  broad  in  the  inside,  and  thus  surroimded  the  inner  court- 
yard on  all  sides.  Of  course  the  building  could  not  rest  merely 
upon  pillars,  but  was  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  a  strong 
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wall  of  hewn  sqtiaie  stones  (ver.  9),  so  that  the  hewn  beams  which 
were  laid  upon  the  pillars  had  their  outer  ends  built  into  the 
wall^  and  were  supported  by  it^  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  build- 
ing the  requisite  strength^ — ^Ver.  3.  "  And  roofing  in  (of)  cedar 
was  above  over  the  side-rooms  upon  the  piUors,  five  and  forty ; 
fifteen  the  row.''  ?&9  is  to  be  understood  of  the  roofing,  as  in 
ch.  vi  15.  (compare  !&?,  cL  vi  15).  The  numbers  "forty-five 
and  fifteen  the  row  "  cannot  refer  to  ts^y^sgsj,  but  must  refer^  as 
Thenius  assumes,  to  ri)Dyn  as  the  main  idea,  which  is  more  pre- 
cisely defined  by  D^^^^n  bf.  If  we  took  it  as  referring  to  the 
pillars,  as  I  myself  have  formerly  done,  we  should  have  to 
assume  that  there  were  only  galleries  or  pillar-halls  above  ihe 
lower  rows  of  pillars,  which  is  at  variance  with  ^)f>fj.  There 
were  forty-five  side-rooms,  therefore,  built  upon  the  lower  rows  of 
pillars,  in  ranges  of  fifteen  eacL  This  could  only  be  done  by 
the  ranges  of  rooms  being  built,  not  side  by  side,  but  one  over 
the  other,  in  other  words,  by  the  forty-five  side-rooms  forming 
three  stories,  as  in  the  side  buildiogs  of  the  temple,  so  that  each 

^  Thenius  therefore  sapposeB  that  "  the  lower  part  of  the  armotuT-  formed  a 
peristyle,  a  fourfold  row  of  pillare  nmnmg  round  inside  its  walls  and  endosang 
a  coartyaid,  so  that  the  Yidgate  alone  gives  the  true  sehse^  quatuor  deambu* 
lacra  inter  eolumnas  eedrinas  ;  "  and  he  points  to  the  court  of  the  palace  of 
Luxor^  which  has  a  doable  row  of  pillars  round  it.  The  number  of  pillars  is 
not  given  in  the  text,  but  Thenius  in  his  drawing  of  this  building  sets  it  down 
at  400,  which  would  certainly  present  a  forest-like  aspect  to  any  one  entering 
the  building.  Kevertheless  we  cannot  regard  this  assumption  as  correct,  be- 
cause the  pillars,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  less  than  a  cubit  in 
thickness,  would  have  been  so  dose  to  one  another  that  the  four  rows  of 
pillars  could  not  have  formed  four  deambidacra.  As  the  whole  building  waa 
only  fifty  cubits  broad,  and  this  breadth  included  the  inner  courtyard,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  sides  of  the  building  were  more  than  ten  cubits  deep, 
which  woidd  leave  a  breadth  of  thirty  cubits  for  the  court  If  then  four 
pillars,  each  of  a  cubit  in  thickness,  stood  side  by  side  or  one  behind  the  other 
in  a  space  of  ten  cubits  in  depth,  the  distance  between  the  pillars  would  be 
only  a  cubit  and  a  half,  that  is  to  say,  would  be  only  just  enough  for  one  man 
and  no  more  to  walk  conveniently  through.  And  what  could  have  been  the 
object  of  crowding  pillars  together  in  this  way,  so  as  to  render  the  entire  space 
almost  useless  ?  It  is  on  this  ground,  probably,  that  Hermann  Weiss  assumes 
that  each  side  of  the  oblong  building,  which  was  half  as  broad  as  it  was  long, 
was  supported  by  one  row,  and  therefore  all  the  sides  together  by  four  rows 
of  cedar  pillars,  and  the  beams  of  the  same  material  which  rested  upon  them. 
But  this  view  is  hardly  a  correct  one ;  for  it  not  only  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  words  of  the  text,  ^f  four  rows  of  pillars,**  but  it  is  insuffident  in  itsdf,  for 
the  ample  reason  that  one  row  of  piUars  on  each  side  would  not  have  afforded 
the  requisite  strength  and  stability  to  the  three  stories  built  upon  them,  even 
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Btory  had  a  •'row"  of  fifteen  side-rooms  Tound  it  This  view 
receives  support  £com  ver.  4 :  '^  and  beam-layers  (Q^i^^,  beams^  as 
in  ch.  vl  4)  weie  three  rows,  and  outlook  against  outlook  tbree 
times;"  i,e.  the  rows  of  side-rooms  were  built  one  over  the  other 
by  means  of  layers  of  beams,  so  that  the  rooms  had  windows 
opposite  to  one  another  three  times ;  that  is  to  say,  the  windows 
looking  out  upon  the  court  were  so  arranged  in  the  three  stories 
tbat  those  on  the  one  side  were  vishvistio  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building.  The  expression  in  ver.  5,  nrno'Tie  nrno  ^o, 
"window  over  against  window,"  compels  us  to  take  »^JC^"^ 
in  the  sense  of  '^  opposite  to  the  window"  (^,  verms),  and  not,  as 
Thenius  proposes,  "  outlook  against  outlook/'  according  to  which 
^  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  windows  were  only  separated 
firom  one  another  by  slender  piers.  nrriD,  which  only  occurs  here, 
is  different  &om  t^,  the  ordinary  window,  and  probably  denotes 
a  laige  opening  affording  a  wide  outlook. — Ver.  5.  ^And  all 
the  doorways  and  mouldings  were  square  of  beams"  (^t?^  is  an 
accusative  of  free  subordination,  denoting  the  material  or  tiie 
mode  of  execution;  c£  Ewald,  §  284,  a,  13).     ''Square  with  a 

if  we  Bhoold  not  suppose  the  rooms  in  these  stories  to  be  very  broad,  since  the 
farther  three  vows  of  pQkrs,  which  Weiss  assames  in  addition,  according  to 
Ter.  3,  as  the  actnal  supporters  of  the  upper  building,  have  no  foundation  in 
the  text  The  wiMrds  *'  four  rows  of  cedar  piUaia  "  do  not  absolutely  require 
the  assumption  that  there  were  four  rows  side  by  side  or  one  behind  the  other 
on  erery  side  of  the  builduig ;  for  the  assertion  that  i^t3  does  not  denote  a  row 
In  the  sense  of  a  straight  line,  but  generally  signifies  a  row  surrounding  and 
enolaBng  a  space,  is  refuted  by  Ex.  xxviii.  17,  where  we  read  of  the  four 
onK)  of  predouB  stones  upon  the  breas^late  of  the  high  priest— Is  it  not 

likely  that  the  trath  lies  midway  between  these  two  views,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  Tiew  most  in  accordance  with  the  actual  fact,  namely,  that  there 
were  four  rows  of  pillars  running  along  the  full  length  of  the  building,  but 
that  they  were  <^tributed  on  the  two  sides,  so  that  there  were  only  two  rows 
on  each  ride?  In  this  case  a  person  entering  from  the  front  would  see  four 
rows  of  pillan  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  In  any  case  the 
lows  of  pillais  would  of  necessity  be  broken  in  front  by  the  entrance  itself. 

The  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  and  position  of  the  four  rows  of 
pillan  is  suffident  in  itself  to  render  it  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  plan  of 
the  bonding  that  could  in  the  slightest  degree  answer  to  the  reality.  More- 
over, there  is  no  aSusion  at  all  in  the  description  given  in  the  text  to  either 
entaaoe  or  exit,  orto  staircases  and  other  things,  and  the  other  buildings  are 
stIU  more  scantily  described,  so  that  nothing  certain  can  be  determined  with 
regard  to  their  relative  position  or  their  probable  connection  with  one  another. 
For  this  reason,  after  studying  the  matter  again  and  again,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  rdinquiah  the  intention  to  illustrate  the  description  in  the  text  by 
dnwingiL 
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straight  upper  beam"  (Thenius)  cannot  be  the  correct  rendering 
of  ^5?^  ^^??1'  Thenius  proposes  to  read  'ifTOm  for  r^hTOJiJ,  after 
the  reading  ai  x&pat  of  the  Seventy,  who  have  also  rendered 
nrriD  in  ver.  4  by  x^P^>.  ^  broad  spaca  It  may  be  pleaded  in 
support  of  this,  that  D^j^in  is  less  applicable  to  the  doorposts  or 
mouldings  than  to  the  doorways  and  outlooks  (windows),  inas- 
much as,  if  the  doorways  were  square,  the  square  form  of  the 
moulding  or  framework  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
D^nn&n  are  both  the  doors,  through  which  the  difTerent  roon:is 
were  connected  with  one  another,  and  also  those  through  which 
the  building  and  its  stories  were  reached,  of  course  by  stairs, 
probably  winding  staircases,  as  in  the  side  stories  of  the  temple. 
The  stairs  were  placed^  no  doubt,  at  the  front  of  the  building. 
The  height  giveA  is  thirty  cubits,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
whole  building  (ver.  2).  If  we  reckon  the  height  of  the  lower 
pillars  at  eight  cubits,  there  were  twenty-two  cubits  left  for  the 
stories ;  and  assuming  that  the  roofing  of  each  was  one  cubit  in 
thickness,  there  remained  eighteen  cubits  in  all  for  the  rooms  of 
the  three  stories ;  and  this,  if  equally  distributed,  would  give  an 
internal  height  of  six  cubits  for  each  story,  or  if  arranged  on  a 
graduated  scale,  which  would  probably  be  more  appropriate,  a 
height  of  seven,  six,  and  five  cubits  respectively. 

Vers.  6-8.  Hie  other  buildings. — ^Ver.  6.  "  And  he  made  the 
pillar-hall,  fifty  cubits  its  length,  and  thirty  cubits  its  breadth, 
and  a  hall  in  front  of  them,  and  pillars  and  a  threshold  in  front 
of  them."  With  regard  to  the  situation  of  this  hall  in  relation 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  which  is  not  precisely  defined, 
we  may  infer,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned  between  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  and  the  throne  and  judgment 
halls,  that  it  stood  between  these  two.  The  length  of  this  build- 
ing (fifty  cubits)  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon ;  so  that,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  temple- 
hall  (ch.  vi  3),  we  might  picture  to  ourselves  the  length  given 
here  as  running  parallel  to  the  breadth  of  the  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,  and  might  therefore  assume  that  the  pillar-hall  was 
fifty  cubits  broad  and  thirty  cubits  deep.  But  the  statement 
that  there  was  a  hall  in  front  of  the  pillar-hall  is  irreconcilable 
with  this  assumption.  We  must  therefore  understand  the  length 
in  the  natural  way,  as  signifying  the  measurement  from  back  to 
front,  and  regard  the  pillar-hall  as  a  portico  fifty  cubits  long  and 
thirty  cubits  broad,  in  front  of  which  there  was  also  a  porch  as 
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an  entranca  *  Dn^aB'^y,  in  fix)nt  of  them,  ie.  in  front  of  the 
pillars  which  fonned  this  portico.  The  last  words,  "  and  pillars 
and  threshold  in  front  of  them,''  refer  to  the  porch.  This  had 
also  pillars,  probably  on  both  sides  of  the  doorway,  which  carried 
the  roof ;  and  in  front  of  them  was  3^,  i,e.,  according  to  the 
Chaldee  ^^0^^'  ^®  moulding  or  framework  of  the  threshold,  a 
threshold-like  entrance,  with  steps. — ^Ver.  7.  "And  the  throne-hall, 
where  he  judged,  the  judgment-hall,  he  made  and  (indeed)  covered 
with  cedar,  from  floor  to  floor."  The  throne-hall  and  the  judg- 
ment-hall are  therefore  one  and  the  same  hall,  which  was  both 
a  court  of  judgment  and  an  audience-chamber,  and  in  which,  no 
doubt,  there  stood  the  splendid  throne  described  in  cL  x.  18-20. 
Sat  it  is  distinguished  from  the  pillar-hall  by  the  repetition  of 
nfe^.  It  probably  followed  immediately  upon  this,  but  was 
clearly  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact  that  it  was  covered  with 
cedar  Pr|?D  ^J?  i^.???.  These  words  are  very  obscure.  The 
rendering  given  by  Thenius,  "panelled  from  the  floor  to  the 
beams  of  the  roof,"  is  open  to  these  objections :  (1)  that}BD  gene- 
rally does  not  mean  to  panel,  but  simply  to  cover,  and  that  !BD 
HKa  in  particular  cannot  possibly  be  taken  in  a  different  sense 
here  from  that  which  it  bears  in  ver.  3,  where  it  denotes  the 
roofing  of  the  rooms  built  above  the  portico  of  pillars ;  and  (2) 
that  the  alteration  of  the  second  ypnpn  into  nh^pn  has  no  critical 
warrant  in  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac,  a  fundamento  ad  codum 
fjus  usque,  or  in  that  of  the  Vulgate,  a  pavimento  risque  ad  mm- 
miiatem,  whereas  the  LXX.  and  Chald.  both  read  Vrji!''?  ^V> 
But  even  if  we  were  to  read  nWpn,  this  would  not  of  itself 
signify  the  roof  beams,  inasmuch  as  in  ch.  vi  16  nfn^j^n  or 
TJ/irA^  receives  its  more  precise  definition  from  the  expression 
)BDn  nh'p  (rtiip)  in  ver.  15.  The  words  in  question  cannot  have 
any  other  meaning  than  this :  ^  from  the  one  floor  to  the  other," 
ie.  either  from  the  floor  of  the  throne-hall  to  the  floor  of  the 
pillar-hall  (described  in  ver.  6),  or  more  probably  from  the  lower 
floor  to  the  upper,  inasmuch  as  there  were  rooms  built  over  the 
thione-room,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon ;  for  Pp^?  may  denote  not  only  the  lower  floor,  but  also 
the  floor  of  upper  rooms,  which  served  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ceiling  of  the  lower  rooms.  So  much,  at  any  rate,  may  be 
gathered  from  these  words,  with  all  their  obscurity,  that  the 
throne-hall  was  not  an  open  pillar-hall,  but  was  only  open  in 
fronts  and  was  shut  in  by  solid  walls  on  the  other  three  sides. — 
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Yer.  8.  After  (behind)  the  throne  and  judgment  hall  then  fol- 
lowed the  kingf  8  own  palace,  the  principal  entrance  to  which 
was  probably  thiongh  the  tibione-hall,  so  that  the  king  really 
delivered  judgm^it  and  granted  audiences  in  the  gate  of  his 
palace.  ^  His  house,  where  he  dwelt,  in  the  other  court  inwards 
from  the  (throne)  hall  was  like  this  work/'  i«.  was  built  like  the 
throne-hall ;  ''and  a  (dwelling)  house  he  made  for  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  whom  Solomon  had  taken,  like  this  hall."  The  con- 
struction of  the  dwelling-places  of  the  king  and  queen  cannot  be 
ascertained  &om  these  words,  because  the  hall  with  which  its 
style  is  compared  is  not  more  minutely  described.  All  that  can 
be  clearly  inferred  from  the  words,  "  in  the  other  court  inside 
the  hall,"  is,  that  the  abode  of  the  king  and  his  Egyptian  wife 
had  a  court  of  its  own,  and  when  looked  at  from  the  entrance, 
formed  the  hinder  court  of  the  whole  palaca  The  house  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter  was  probably  distinct  from  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  king,  so  that  the  palace  of  the  women  formed  a  building 
by  itself,  most  likely  behind  the  dwelling-house  of  the  king, 
since  the  women  in  the  East  generally  occupy  the  inner  portion 
of  the  house.  The  statement  that  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
TriTig  and  queen  formed  a  court  by  itself  within  the  complex  of 
the  palace,  warrants  the  further  inference,  that  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  (the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  the  pillar-hall,  and 
the  throne-hall)  were  united  together  in  one  first  or  &ont  court. 
Vers.  9-12.  "All  these  (viz.  the  whole  of  the  buildings  de- 
scribed in  vers.  2—8)  were  costly  stones,  after  the  measure  of 
that  which  is  hewn,  sawn  with  the  saw^within  and  without  (ie: 
on  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the  halls  and  buildings),  and 
from  the  foundation  to  the  corbels,  and  from  without  to  the 
great  court"  rtnean^  the  corbels,  upon  which  the  beams  of 
the  roof  rest  The  Sept  renders  it  &)9  r&v  yeur&v.  Thenius 
understands  by  this  the  battlements  which  protected  the  flat 
roofs,  and  therefore  interprets  nfHDD  as  signifying  the  stone 
border  of  the  roof  of  the  palace.  But  yeiao^,  or  yeiaao^^ 
yeiaaov,  merely  signifies  the  projection  of  the  roof,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  every  projection  in  a  building  resembling  a  roof, 
but  not  the  battlement-like  protection  or  border  of  the  flat 
roof,  which  is  called  n^|[D  in  Deut  xzii  8.  }^n,  the  outside 
in  distinction  from  the  great  court,  can  only  be  the  outer 
court ;  and  as  nj^ian  ivnn  is  no  doubt  identical  with  ^!}^*}  '^5?? 
(ver.  8),  and  therefore  refers  to  the  court  surrounding  the  king^s 
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dwelling-Iioiise,  }^n  is  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  court- 
yard or  fore-court  surrounding  the  front  halls. — ^Vera  10,  11. 
''  And  the  foundation  was  laid  with  costly,  large  stones  of  ten 
and  eight  cubits  (sc  in  length,  and  of  corresponding  breadth 
and  thickness).  And  above  (the  foundation,  and  therefore  the 
visible  walls,  were)  costly  stones,  after  the  measure  of  that 
which  is  hewn,  and  cedars." — Yer.  12.  And  (as  for)  the  great 
court,  there  were  round  it  three  rows  (ie.  it  was  formed  of  three 
rows)  of  hewn  stones  and  a  row  of  hewn  cedar  beams,  as  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (see  at  cL  vi  36)  and 
the  hall  of  the  house,  "^vn^n  signifies  "  and  so  with  the  court,** 
Vav  serving  as  a  comparison,  as  in  Prov.  zzv.  3,  20,  and  fire* 
quently  in  Proverbs  (see  Dietrich  in  Ges.  Zex,  8.v.  1,  and  Ewald, 
§  340,  b),  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  un-Hebraic  con- 
jecture of  Thenius,  *^3?n??*  '^^'^  -  ^^^  ^  ^  probability  refers 
not  to  the  temple-hall,  but  to  the  pillar-halL  of  the  palace,  the 
surrounding  wall  of  which  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  wall 
of  the  great,  i,e,  the  other  or  hinder,  court^ 

Vers.  13-61.  The  Metallic  Vessels  of  the  Temple  (com- 
pare 2  Chron.  iL  13,  14,  and  iiL  16-v.  1). — ^Vers.  13,  14.  To 

^  The  sitoation  of  this  palace  in  Jerusalem  is  not  defined.  Ewald  sapposes 
(Gesch.  iiL  p.  317)  that  it  was  probably  built  on  the  southern  continuation  of 
the  temple-mountain,  commonly  called  Ophel,  i.e.  Hill.  But  "  nothing  more 
is  needed  to  convince  us  that  it  cannot  haye  stood  upon  Ophel,  than  a  single 
glanoe  at  any  geographical  outline  of  Ophel  on  one  of  the  best  of  the  modem 
mi^iB,  and  a  recollection  of  the  fact  that^  according  to  Neh.  in.  26,  81,  it  was 
upon  Ophel,  where  the  king's  palace  is  said  to  have  stood,  that  the  temple- 
socagers  and  shopkeepers  had  their  places  of  abode  after  the  captivity** 
(Thenius).  The  view  held  by  earlier  trayellers  and  pilgrims  to  Zion,  and 
defended  by  Berggren  (p.  109  sqq.),  namely,  that  the  ancient  Solomonian 
and  AamQusBan  palaces  stood  upon  Moriah  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple, 
IB  equally  tintenable.  For  the  xystus,  above  which,  aooordiDg  to  JosephuSi 
BelL  Jud.  iL  16, 3,  the  Asmonsean  palace  stood,  was  connected  with  the  temple 
by  a  bridge,  and  therefore  did  not  stand  upon  Moriah,  but  upon  Zion  or  the 
SMt  w^ig^  since  this  bridge,  according  to  Josephus,  Bell,  Jud.  yi.  6,  2,  con- 
nected the  temple  with  the  upper  city.  Moreover,  it  clearly  follows  from 
the  passages  of  Josephus  already  noticed  (p.  84  sq.),  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
nbBtmctiues  of  the  temple  area,  that  the  temple  occupied  the  whole  of 
Moiiah  towards  the  west,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon, 
and  consquently  there  was  no  room  for  a  palace  on  that  side.  When  Jose- 
phus affirms,  therefore  (Ant,  viii.  5,  2),  that  Solomon's  palace  stood  opposite 
to  the  temple  (^Amxpve  *x^9  jr«oV),  it  can  only  have  been  built  on  the  north- 
east side  of  2^on,  as  most  of  the  modem  writers  assume  (see  W.  Kiafft, 
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make  these  vessels  king  Hiram  had  sent  to  Solomon,  at  his 
request  (2  Chron.  il  6),  a  workman  named  Hiram  of  Tyre. 
Yer.  13  contains  a  supplementary  remark,  in  which  r?B7l  must 
be  rendered  in  the  pluperfect  (compare  the  remarks  on  GexLr 
il  19).  King  Solomon  had  sent  and  fetched  Hiram  from 
Tyra  This  artisan  bore  the  same  name  as  the  king,  Q^^n  or 
DiTn  (ver.  40),  in  2  Chron.  ii  13  D'pn  (Huram),  with  the 
epithet  ^?K,  i,e.  my  father,  M  being  a  title  of  honour  equiva- 
lent to  master  or  counsellor,  as  in  Gen.  xlv.  8.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  his  father  was 
n'v  i^K,  ie.  a  Tyrian  by  birtL  According  to  2  Chron.  ii  13, 
his  mother  was  '*  of  the  daughters  of  Dan,'*  ie.  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  Both  statements  may  easily  be  united  thus :  she  was  a 
Danite  by  birth,  and  married  into  the  tribe  of  NaphtalL  When 
her  husband  died,  she  was  married  again  as  the  widow  of  a 
Kaphtalite,  and  became  the  wife  of  a  Tyrian,  to  whom  she  bore 
a  son,  Hiram^  This  explanation  is  also  adopted  by  Bertheau 
(on  the  Chronicles) ;  and  the  conjecture  of  Lundius,  Th^nius,  and 
others,  that  the  mother  was  an  Israelitish  widow  of  the  city  of 
Dan  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  which  was  quite  dose  to  Tyre,  is 
less  in  harmony  with  the  expression  ''  of  the  daughters  of  Dan." 
nc^ro  cnh,  *  a  brass-worker,"  refers  to  wn  (he),  ie.  Hiram,  and 
not  to  his  father  (Thenius).  The  skill  of  Hiram  is  described  in 
almost  the  same  terms  as  that  of  Bezaleel  in  Ex.  xxxi  3  sqq.» 
with  this  exception,  that  Bezaleers  skill  is  attributed  to  his 
being  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  i,e,  is  described  rather  as  a 
supernatural  gift,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Hiram  the  more  inde-' 
finite  expression,  "  he  was  filled  with  wisdom,  etc,"  is  used,  re- 
presenting it  rather  as  a  natural  endowment  In  the  account 
given  here,  Hiram  is  merely  described  as  a  worker  in  brass, 
because  he  is  only  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
section  which  treats  of  the  preparation  of  the  brazen  vessels  of 
the  temple.  According  to  2  Chron.  iL  14,  he  was  able  to  work 
in  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  stone,  wood,  purple,  etc.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  this  extension  of  his  skill  to  wood  and  to 

Topographie  Jems.  p.  114  sqq.,  and  Berggr.  p.  110).  This  is  sustftined  not 
only  by  the  probability  that  the  Asmonteans  would  hardly  build  their  palace 
anywhere  else  than  on  the  spot  where  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Judah  built 
by  Solomon  stood,  but  also  by  the  account  of  the  elevation  of  Joash  to  the 
throne  in  2  Kings  xi.  and  2  Chron.  zxiii.,  from  which  it  is  perfectly  obyious 
that  the  royal  palace  stood  upon  Zion  opposite  to  the  temple. 
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the  art  of  weaving.  Bezaleel  also  combined  in  liimself  all  these 
talents.  Of  course  Hiram  was  merely  a  foreman  or  leader  of 
these  different  branches  of  art ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  come 
alone,  but  brought  several  assistants  with  him,  who  carried  out 
the  different  works  under  his  superintendence. — ^The  enumera- 
tion of  them  commences  with  the  pillars  of  the  temple-halL 

Vers.  15-22.  The  Iraaen  pillars  of  {he  porch  (compare' 
2  Chron.  iii  15-17). — ^He  formed  the  two  brazen  pillars, 
which  were  erected,  according  to  2  Chron.  iii  15,  ''before  the 
(temple)  house,  i,e.  in  front  of  the  hall  of  the  temple.  One 
was  eighteen  cubits  high,  and  a  thread  of  twelve  cubits  sur- 
rounded (spanned)  the  other  pillar.'"  The  statement  of  the 
height  of  the  one  pillar  and  that  of  the  circumference  of  the 
other  is  to  be  understood  as  an  abbreviated  expression,  signify- 
ing that  the  height  and  thickness  mentioned  applied  to  the  one 
as  well  as  to  the  other,  or  that  they  were  alike  in  height  and  cir- 
cumferenca  According  to  the  Chronicles,  they  were  thirty-five 
cubits  long;  which  many  expositors  understand  as  signifying 
that  the  length  of  the  two  together  was  thirty-five  cubits,  so 
that  each  one  was  only  17^  cubits  long,  for  which  the  full 
number  18  is  substituted  in  our  text.  But  this  mode  of  re- 
conciling the  discrepancy  is  very^mprobable,  and  is  hardly  in 
harmony  with  the  words  of  the  Chronicles.  The  number  35 
evidently  arose  from  confounding  the  numeral  letters  n^  =  18 
with  nS  =  35.  The  correctness  of  the  number  18  is  confirmed 
by  2  Kings  xxv.  17  and  Jer.  Iii  21.  The  pillars  were  hollow, 
the  brass  being  four  finger-breadths  in  thickness  (Jer.  Iii  21) ; 
and  they  were  cast  in  the  Jordan  valley  (ver.  46). — ^Ver.  1 6.  "And 
he  made  two  capitals  (^*^^),  to  set  them  on  the  heads  of  the 
pillars,  cast  in  brass,  five  cubits  the  height  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other  capital"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  2  Kings  xxv.  1 7  the 
height  of  the  capital  is  said  to  have  been  three  cubits,  this  dis- 
crepancy cannot  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  capitals 
had  been  reduced  two  cubits  in  the  course  of  time ;  but  the  state- 
ment rests,  like  the  parallel  passage  in  Jer.  Iii  22,  upon  an  error 
of  the  text,  i«.  upon  the  substitution  of  :i  (3)  for  n  (5). — ^Ver.  17. 
'  Flait  (i.e.  ornaments  of  plait),  plait-work  and  cords  (twist,  re- 
sembling) chain-work,  were  on  the  capitals,  which  were  upon  the 
heeds  of  the  pillars,  seven  on  the  one  capital  and  seven  on  the  other 
capitaL"  Consequently  this  decoration  consisted  of  seven  twists 
arranged  as  festoons,  which  were  hung  round  the  capitals  of  the 
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pillars. — Yer.  18.  **  And  he  made  pomegranates^  and  indeed  two 
rows  round  about  the  one  twisty  to  cover  the  capitals  which  were 
upon  the  head  of  the  pillars;  and  so  he  did  with  the  other  capital" 
In  the  Masoretic  text  the  words  D^.^t9pn  and  D^?b^n  axe  confuaed 
together,  and  we  must  read,  as  some  of  the  Godd.  do,  in  the 
first  clause  D^3terin"nK  for  D*T^giTT«  and  in  the  middle  clause 
Dn^Dgn  B^^h'7jf  for  tr^bin  bWttj.  This  is  not  only  required  by  the 
sense,  but  sustained  by  a  comparison  with  ver.  19.  .  The  relation 
between  the  two  rows  of  pomegranates  and  the  plaited  work  is 
indeed  not  precisely  defined ;  but  it  is  generally  and  conectly 
assumed,  that  one  row  ran  round  the  pillars  below  the  plaited 
work  and  the  other  above,  so  that  the  plaited  work,  which  was 
formed  of  seven  cords  plaited  t()gether  in  the  form  of  festoons, 
was  enclosed  above  and  below  by  the  rows  of  pomegranates.  If 
we  compare  with  this  the  further  statements  in  vers.  41  and  42, 
2  Chron.  iii  16  and  iv.  12,  13,  and  Jer.  lii  23,  Thx\bn  is  there 
more  precisely  designated  n*inbri  rrt?i,  *«  bowls  of  the  capitals/* 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  capitals, 
to  which  the  braided  work  was  fastened,  was  rounded  in  the 
form  of  a  pitcher  or  caldron.  The  number  of  the  pomegranates 
on  the  two  festoons  is  given  at  400,  so  that  there  were  200  on 
each  capital,  and  consequently  each  row  contained  100  (2  Chron. 
iii  16)  ;  and  according  to  Jer.  {Lc)  there  were  96  nnn, «  wind- 
wards," and  in  all  100  on  the  braided  work  round  about  nnn, 
''  windwards,"  can  hardly  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  this  : 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  i.e.  facing  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  This  meaning  is  indisputably  sustained  by  the  use  of 
the  word  ^,  to  denote  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  in  statements 
of  the  aspect  of  buildings  (Ezek.  xliL  16-18),  whereas  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  such  meanings  as  ''  airwards-»un. 
covered "  (Bottcher,  Thenius),  or  hanging  freely  (Ewald).^ — ^In 
vers.  19  and  20  a  second  decoration  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 

^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obserye,  that  the  expression  rpr\  ^KE^i  to  gasp  for 

air,  in  Jer.  ii.  24,  zir.  6,  does  not  warrant  ottr  giving  to  nm")  the  meaning 

open  or  tmcoyered,  as  Bottcher  supposes.  But  when  Thenius  follows  Bottcher 
(Probtn^  p.  835)  in  addudng  in  support  of  this  ike  fact  *'  that  the  tangent, 
which  ia  drawn  to  any  cirde  divided  into  a  hundred  parfa,  oovers  exactly  four 
of  these  parts,"  the  fact  rests  upon  a  simple  error,  inasmuch  as  any  drawing 
will  show  that  a  tangent  only  touches  one  point  of  a  circle  divided  into  a 
hundred  parts.  And  the  remark  of  Bottcher,  '^  If  you  describe  on  the  out- 
side of  a  drde  of  twelve  cubits  in  drcumferenee  a  hundred  small  cirdes  of 
twdve-hundredths  of  a  cubit  in  diameter,  a  tangent  drawn  thereupon  will 
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is  mentioned,  from  which  we  may  see  that  the  rounding  with  the 
chain-like  plaited  work  and  the  pomegranates  enclosing  it  did 
not  cover  the  capital  to  the  very  top,  but  only  the  lower  portion 
of  it  The  decoration  of  the  upper  part  is  described  in  ver.  1 9 : 
*  And  capitals,  which  were  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars,  were  (or, 
Hiram  made)  lily-work  after  the  manner  of  the  hall,  four  cubits." 
The  lily-work  occupied,  according  to  yer.  20,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  capitals,  which  is  here  called  ^^^^,  as  a  crown  set  upon  the 
lower  portion.  It  was  lily-work,  i,e,  sculpture  in  the  form  of 
flowering  lilies.  The  words  rttswi  P3"i«  WHca  are  obscure.  Record- 
ing to  Bottcher  and  Thenius,  t3^Ka  is  intended  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  pillars  within  the  hall,  so  that  their  capitals 
sustained  the  lintel  of  the  doorway.  But  even  if  tJT^Ka  were 
rendered,  within  the  hall,  as  it  is  by  Bottcher,  it  is  impossible  to 
see  how  this  meaning  could  be  obtained  from  the  words  *'  capitals 
upon  the  head  of  the  pillars  lily-work  within  the  halL"  In  that 
case  we  must  at  least  have  "  the  pillars  within  the  hall;"  and 
DTUO  would  be  connected  with  D^^yn,  instead  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  \^  ^?'J(p.  Even  if  we  were  to  introduce  a 
stop  after  V?^  and  take  tb^HS,  by  itself,  the  expression  "  in  (or 
at)  the  hall"  would  not  in  itself  indicate^ the  position  of  the  <^9 
pillars  in  the  doorway,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  " 
only  in  ver.  21  that  anything  is  said  concerning  the  position  of 
the  pillars,  ^ain,  the  measurement  ''four  cubits"  cannot 
be  understood,  as  it  is  by  Thenius,  as  denoting  the  diameter  of 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars ;  it  must  rather  indicate  the  measure 
of  the  lily-work,  that  is  to  say,  it  afSrms  that  there  were  four 
cubits  of  lily-work  on  the  capitals,  which  were  five  cubits  high, 
— ^in  other  words,  the  lily-work  covered  the  four  upper  cubits 
of  the  capitals;  from  which  it  still  farther  follows,  that  the 
plaited  work  which  formed  the  decoration  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  capitals  was  only  one  cubit  broad  or  high.  Consequently 
0^3  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  ''in  the 
manner  of  or  according  to  the  haU,"  and  can  only  express  the 
thought,  that  there  was  lily-work  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
as  there  was  on  the  halL     For  the  vindication  of  this  use  of  ? 


to  the  eye  exactly  four  email  drdes,  although  mathematically  it  touches 
ooly  one  of  them  in  one  point,**  is  not  correct  according  to  any  measurement. 
For  if  the  tangent  touches  one  of  these  smaller  circles  with  mathematical 
caacinesa,  to  the  eye  there  irili  be  covered  either  three  or  fiye  half  circles,  or 
eren  aeren,  but  never  four. 
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see  Oes.  Lex.  by  Dietrich^  8,v.  3.^  There  is  no  valid  objection 
to  the  inference  to  which  this  leads,  namely,  that  on  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  temple-hall  there  was  a  decoration  of  lily-work. 
For  since  the  construction  of  the  hall  is  not  more  minutely  de- 
scribed, we  cannot  expect  a  description  of  its  decorations. — ^In 
ver.  20  a  more  precise  account  is  given  of  the  position  in  which 
the  crowns  consisting  of  lily-work  were  placed  on  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  so  that  this  verse  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  explana- 
tion of  ver.  19 :  namely,  capitals  upon  the  pillars  (did  he  make) 
also  above  near  the  belly,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plait-work"  t^an,  the  belly,  t.e.  the  belly-shaped  roimding,  can 
only  be  the  rounding  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  capitals,  which 
is  called  njtt  in  vers.  41,  42.  Hence  •^?3fe^  ^}^  {Keri),  "  on  the 
other  side  of  the  plaited  work,''  can  only  inean  behind  or  under 
the  plait,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  was  a  belly-shaped 
rounding  above  the  caldron-shaped  rounding  which  was  covered 
with  plaited  work,  and  between  this  and  the  lily-work  The 
belly-shaped  rounding,  above  or  upon  which  the  plaited  work 
lay  round  about,  might,  when  looked  at  from  without,  be  de- 
scribed as  being  on  the  other  side  of  it,  i.e.  behind  it.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  verse :  *'  and  the  pomegranates  two  hundred 
in  rows  round  about  on  the  second  capital,"  the  number  of  the 
pomegranates  placed  upon  the  capitals,  which  was  omitted  in 
er.  18,  is  introduced  in  a  supplementary  form.* — ^Ver.  21.  "And 

^  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  earlier  translators  appear  to  have  under- 
stood it :  e,g,y  LXX.  ipyo9  »pipw  ttard  re  ttvhdf^  rw9»pu9  vvixut  (^*  lily- work 
according  to  the  hall  foUr  cubits") ;  Yulg.  Capitella  .  .  .  quasi  opere  HB 
fabricata  erant  in  porticu  qucUuor  cuhitorum ;  Ghald.   t)^p^  KTUSIC^   *13l9 

P^  JfTiH  tXlSlAtlQ  iopua  UUaceum  colUctum  in  porticu  quatuor  cuhitorum); 

Syr.  opus  UUaceum  idem  fecit  (|CL^IX>|2  J^LO)  *n  porticu  quatuor  cubitis. 
These  readings  appear  to  be  based  upon  the  view  supported  by  Rashi  (dV^KSI 
for  dV^K3)  :  lily- work  as  it  was  in  the  halL 

T  T 

*  Hermann  Weiss  (^KosiUmkundej  i.  p.  367)  agrete  in  the  main  with  the  idea 
worked  out  in  the  text ;  but  he  assumes,  on  the  ground  of  monumental  views, 
that  the  decoration  was  of  a  much  simpler  kind,  and  one  by  no  means  out  of 
harmony  with  the  well-known  monumental  remains  of  the  East  In  his 
opinion,  the  pillars  consisted  of  ^a  shaft  nineteen  cubits  in  height,  sur- 
rounded at  the  top,  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  the  omunentation  of  the 
Egyptian  pillars,  with  seven  bands  decorated  like  plaited  work,  which 
imitedly  covered  a  cubit,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  the  lily-work  of 
five  cubits  in  height,  t.e.  a  slender  capital  rising  up  in  the  form  of  the  calyx 
of  a  lily,  ornamented  with  pomegranates."  Our  reasons  for  dissenting  from 
this  opinion  are  given  in  the  exposition  of  the  different  verses. 
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• 

he  set  up  the  pillars  at  the  hall  of  the  Holy  Place,  and  set  up  the 
right  pillar,  and  called  its  name  Jcuhin^  and  .  .  .  the  left  .  .  . 
Boaz:*     Instead  of  bsN^n  th\^  we  have  in  2  Chron.  iii.  15  'ipb 
n>n,  and  in  ver.  17  fe'?n  '3?"^?,  ''before  the  house,"  "before 
the  Holy  Place."      This  unquestionably  implies  that  the  two 
brazen  pillars  stood  xmconnected  in  front  of  the  hall,  on  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  it,  and  not  within  the  hall  as  supporters 
of  the  roo£     Nevertheless  many  have  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view.      But  of  the  four  arguments  used  by  Thenius  in 
proof  that  this  was  the  position  of  the  pillars,  there  is  no  force 
whatever  in  the  first,  which  is  founded  upon  Amos  ix.  1,  unless 
we  assume,  as  Merz  and  others  do,  that  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet, "Smite  the  capital,  that  the  thresholds  may  shake,  and 
break  them  (the  capitals  of  the  pillars),  that  they  may  fall  upon 
the  head  of  all,"  refer  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  not,  as 
Thenius  and  others  suppose,  to  the  temple  erected  at  Bethel  for 
the  calf-worship.     For  even  if  the  temple  at  Bethel  had  really 
bad  a  portal  supported  by  pillars,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  in  Solomon's  temple  supported 
the  roof  of  the  hall,  as  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  the  temple  of 
Jeioboam  at  Bethel  was  an  exact  copy  of  that  of  Solomon. 
And  even  with  the  only  correct  interpretation,  in  which  the 
words  of  Amos  are  made  to  refer  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  aigument  founded  upon  them  in  support  of  the  position  of 
the  pillars  as  bearers  of  the  hall  rests  upon  the  false  idea,  that 
the  D^,  which  are  shaken  by  the  smiting  of  the  capital,  are 
the  beams  lying  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars,  or  the  swper- 
limtnaria  of  the  hall.     It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  ^D  has  any 
such  meaning.     The  beam  over  the  entrance,  or  upon  the  door- 
posts, is  called  *I^P^  in  Ex.  xii  7,  22,  23,  whereas  ^D  denotes 
the  threshold,  i,e.  the  lower  part  of  the  framework  of  the  door, 
as  is  evident  from  Judg.  xix.  27.     The  words  of  the  prophet 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  architecturally,  but  to  be  taken  in  a 
rhetorical  sense ;  "  so  that  by  the  blow,  which  strikes  the  capital, 
and  causes  the  thresholds  to  tremble,  such  a  blow  is  intended 
as  shakes  the  temple  in  all  its  joints"  (Baur  on  Amos  ix. 
1).     '*  ^tafisn,  a  kind  of  ornament  at  the  top  of  the  pillars,  and 
^V&!}^  the  thresholds,  are  opposed  to  one  another,  to  express 
the  thought  that  the  building  is  to  be  shaken  and  destroyed 
a  summo  usque  ad  imum,  a  capite  ad  ealcem"  (Hengstenberg, 
Christol,  i  p.  366  transL).     The  other  arguments  derived  from 
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Ezek  xL  48  and  49,  and  £rom  Josephns,  AtU.  rm.  Z,  4,  prove 
nothing  at  all  Ptom  the  words  of  Josephus,  tovtwv  r&v  kuwSsv 
rhpfikv  Irepov  Kara  rrfv  Be^ihp  etrnja-e  rov  irpoTruXalov  vapcurriZa 
.  «  .  Tov  Be  erepov,  k.tX^  it  would  only  follow  **  that  th6  pillars 
(according  to  the  view  of  Josephns)  must  have  stood  in  the 
doorway/'  if  it  were  the  case  that  wapaard^  had  no  other  mean- 
ing than  doorpost,  and  wpoirvKaioif  could  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  temple-hall  generally.  But  this  is  conclusively 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  Josephus  always  calls  the  temple- 
hall  wpovaov  {Lc,  and  viii  3,  2  and  3),  so  that  irponrvKouov  can 
only  denote  the  fore-court^  and  wapeurra^  a  pillar  standing  by 
itsdf.  Consequently  Joaephus  regarded  the  pillars  Jachin  and 
Boaz  as  propykea  erected  in  front  of  the  halL  We  must 
therefore  adhere  to  the  view  expressed  by  Bahr  (d,  Tempd,  p. 
35  sqq.)y  that  these  pillars  did  not  support  the  roof  of  the 
temple-hall,  but  were  set  up  in  firont  of  the  hall  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance.  In  addition  to  the  words  of  the  text,  this 
conclusion  is  sustained  (1)  by  the  circumstance  that  the  two 
pillars  are  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  the  hall,  but  are  referred  to  for  the  first  time  here 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  court  that  were 
made  of  brass.  "  If  the  pillars  had  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  construction  and  had  been  supporters  of  the  hall,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
building,  and  not  have  been  placed  among  the  articles  of  furni- 
ture ''  (Schnaase) ;  and  moreover  they  would  not  have  been  made 
of  metal  like  the  rest  of  the  vessels,  but  would  have  been  con- 
structed of  the 'Same  buildii^  materials  as  the  hall  and  the 
houyse,  namely,  of  stone  or  wood  (Bahr).  And  to  this  we  may- 
add  (2)  the  monumental  character  of  the  pillars,  which  is  evi- 
dent from  the  names  given  to  them.  No  architectural  portion 
of  the  building  received  a  special  nama^  Jadiin  (T?^):  ''he 
establishes,"  stcAUid  templum  (Simonis  Ofiom.  p.  430) ;  and  Boaz 
(TV'3),  ex  ty  ia  in  iUo,  mc  Domino,  robfwr  (Sim.  p.  460).  Eimchi 
has  correctly  interpreted  the  first  name  thus :  "  Let  this  temple 

^  SUeglitz  (jGesch.  der  Bavkmui^  p.  127)  aptly  obaeivei  in  rdsiion  to  this : 
^*-  The  architect  caanot  Bubacribe  to  Meyer^a  view  (that  the  pJlLua  were  sup- 
porters of  the  hall),  since  it  was  only  through  their  independent  position  that 
the  pillars  received  the  solemn  character  intended  to  be  given  to  them,  and 
by  their  dignity  sabserved  the  end  designed,  of  exalting  tiie  whole  building 
and  calling  attention  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  whole.** 
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stand  for  ever ;"  and  the  second,  "  Solomon  desired  that  God 
would  give  it  strength  and  endurance."  The  pillars  were  sym- 
bols of  the  stability  and  strength,  which  not  only  the  temple 
as  an  outward  building,  but  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel  as 
embodied  in  the  temple,  received  from  the  Lord,  who  had  chosen 
tiie  temple  to  be  His  dwelling-place  in  the  midst  of  His  people.^ 
— ^In  ver.  22  it  is  stated  again  that  there  was  lily-work  upon  the 
head  of  the  pillars, — a  repetition  which  may  be  explained  from 
the  significance  of  this  emblem  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars ; 
and  then  the  words,  "  So  was  the  work  of  the  capitals  finished," 
faring  the  account  of  this  ornament  of  the  temple  to  a  dosa 

Vers.  23-26.  The  brazm  sea  (cf  2  Chron.  iv.  2-5). — ''  He 
made  the  molten  sea  —  a  water-basin  called  0^  (mare)  on 
account  of  its  size  —  ten  cubits  from  one  upper  rim  to  the 
cither,"  ie;  in  diameter  measured  from  the  upper  rim  to  the  one 
opposite  to  it,  "  rounded  all  round,  and  five  cubits  its  (external) 
height,  and  a  line  of  thirty  cubits  encircled  it  round  about," 
ije.  it  was  thirty  cubits  in  circumferenca  The  ChetMb  mp  is  to 
be  read  nip  here  and  in  ZecL  i.  16  and  Jer.  xxxl  39,  for  which 
the  Ktri  has  1^  in  all  these  passages.  ^^  or  ^ij  means  a  line  for 
measuring,  which  is  expressed  in  ver.  15  by  ts^n.  The  relation 
of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  is  expressed  in  whole 
mmibers  which  come  very  near  to  the  mathematical  proportions. 
The  more  exact  proportions  would  be  as  7  to  22,  or  113  to  355. 
— ^Ver.  24.  And  colocynths  (gourds)  ran  round  it  under  its  biim, 
ten  to  the  cubit,  surrounding  the  sea  in  two  rows ;  the  colocynths 
^  cast  in  its  casting,"  ie.  cast  at  the  same  time  as  the  vessel 
itseUl  Instead  of  D^VSf»  gourds  (see  at  cL  vi  18),  we  find  Tnm 
Dn^3,  figures  of  oxen,  in  the  corresponding  text  of  the  Chronicles, 
and  in  the  last  clause  merely  *)^|?,  an  evident  error  of  the  pen, 
onp3  being  substituted  by  mistake  for  D^ypB,  and  afterwards 
interpreted  &np3  m^r.  The  assumption  by  which  the  early 
expositors  reifioved  the  discrepancy,  namely,  that  they  were  casts 
of  bullocks'  heads,  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Dnp3  signifies  oxen  and  not  the  heade  of  oxen.  How  far 
apart  the  two  rows  of  gourd-like  ornaments  were,  it  is  impossible 

^  There  is  so  neceasity  to  refute  the  fandfol  notion  of  Ewald,  that  these 
pillars,  *^  when  they  were  erected  and  consecrated,  were  certainly  named  after 
men  who  were  hdd  in  estimation  at  that  time,  probably  after  the  younger 
sons  of  Solomon,''  and  that  of  Thenins,  that  i^a  p3%  ''  He  (the  Lord)  estab- 

Usbfls  with  strength,*'  was  engrayed  upon  them  as  an  inscription. 
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to  decide.  Their  size  may  be  estimated^  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  ten  within  the  space  of  a  cubit,  at  a  little  over  two  inches 
in  diameter. — ^Yer.  25.  This  vessel  stood  (rested)  upon  twelve 
brazen  oxen^  three  turning  to  the  north,  three  to  the  west,  three 
to  the  south,  and  three  to  the  east,  "  and  the  sea  above  upon 
them,  and  all  their  backs  (turned)  inwards ;"  ie.  they  were  so 
placed  that  three  of  their  heads  were  directed  towards  each 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  size  of  the  oxen  is  not  given ;  but 
we  must  assume  that  it  was  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  height 
of  the  sea,  and  therefore  about  five  cubits  in  height  up  to  the 
back.  These  figures  stood,  no  doubt,  upon  a  metal  plate,  which 
gave  them  a  fixed  and  immoveable  position  (see  the  engraving 
in  my  WW.  Archdol.  Taf.  iii  &g.  1). — ^Ver.  26.  "  And  its  thick- 
ness (tLe.  the  thickness  of  the  metal)  was  a  handbreadth"  =  four 
finger-breadths,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brazen  pillars  (see  at  ver. 
15),  "  and  its  upper  rim  like  work  of  a  goblet  (or  of  a  goblet- 
rim,  i.e.  bent  outwards),  lily-blossom/'  i.«.  ornamented  with  lily- 
flowers.  It  held  2000  batiis ;  according  to  the  Chronicles,  3000 
baths.  The  latter  statement  has  arisen  from  the  confusion  of  3 
(3)  with  2  (2) ;  since,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Thenius, 
the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  from  the  dimensions  given,  could  not 
exceed  2000  hatha  This  vessel,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
laver  in  the  tabernacle,  was  provided  for  the  priests  to  wash 
themselves  (2  Chron.  iv.  6),  that  is  to  say,  that  a  supply  of 
water  might  be  kept  in  readiness  to  enable  the  priests  to  wash 
their  hands  and  feet  when  they  approached  the  altar  to  officiate, 
or  were  about  to  enter  the  Holy  Place  (Ex.  xxx.  18  sqq.).  There 
were  no  doubt  taps  by  which  the  water  required  for  this  purpose 
was  drawn  off  from  the  sea.^ — ^The  artistic  form  of  the  vessel 
corresponded  to  its  sacred  purposa  The  rim  of  the  basin,  which 
rose  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  lily,  was  intended  to  point  to  the 
holiness  and  loveliness  of  that  hfe  which  issued  from  the  sane- 
tuary.  The  twelve  oxen,  on  which  it  rested,  pointed  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  as  a  priestly  nation,  which  cleansed  itself 

^  For  the  different  conjectures  on  this  subject,  see  Lundius,  jtuL  Heilig^ 
thUmery  p.  356.  Thenius  supposes  that  there  ma  also  a  proyision  for  filling 
the  Yessel,  since  the  height  of  it  would  have  rendered  it  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  time  to  fill  it  by  hand,  and  that  there  was  probably  a  pipe  hidden  behind 
the  figures  of  the  oxen,  since,  according  to  Aristeas,  histor,  LXX.  Interp,^ 
Oxon.  1692,  p.  32  (also  Eusebii  prap,  evang,  iz.  38),  there  were  openings 
concealed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  out  of  which  water  was  allowed  to  run  at 
certain  seasons  for  the  requisite  cleansing  of  the  payement  of  the  court  from 
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here  in  the  persons  of  its  priests,  to  appear  clean  and  holy  before 
the  Lord.  Just  as  the  number  twelve  unquestionably  suggests 
the  allusion  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  covenant  nation,  so,  in 
the  choice  of  oxen  or  bullocks  as  supporters  of  the  basin,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  significance  of  this  selection  of  the 
first  and  highest  of  the  sacrificial  animals  to  represent  the  priestly 
service,  especially  if  we  compare  the  position  of  the  lions  on 
Solomon's  throne  (ch.  x.  20). 

Vers.  27-39.  The  Brazen  Stands  and  their  Basins.^ — ^He 
made  ten  stands  of  brass,  each  four  cubits  long,  four  cubits 
broad,  and  three  cubits  high.^  ^^^^P>  stands  or  stools  (Luther), 
is  the  name  given  to  these  vessels  from  their  purpose,  viz.  to 
serve  as  supports  to  the  basins  which  were  used  for  washing  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifices.  They  were  square  chests  cast  in  brass, 
of  the  dimensions  given. — ^Vers.  28,  29.  Their  work  (their  con- 
stmction)  was  the  following :  they  had  nhlDD,  lit  surroundings, 
i.e.  panels  or  flat  sides,  and  that  between  D^9?(f ,  commissural,  t.e. 
frames  or  borders,  which  enclosed  the  sides,  and  were  connected 
together  at  the  angles ;  and  upon  the  panels  within  the  borders 
(there  were  figures  of)  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim.  The  state- 
ment in  Josephus,  that  each  centre  was  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, has  nothing  to  support  it  in  the  biblical  text,  nor  is 
it  at  all  probable  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  a  division  of  this  kind 
would  have  rendered  the  figures  placed  upon  them  insignificantly 
small  '*  And  upon  the  borders  was  a  base  above."  |3  is  a  noun, 
and  has  been  rendered  correctly  by  the  Chaldee  KTOS,  basis. 
The  meaning  is,  above,  over  the  borders,  there  was  a  pedestal 
for  the  basin  upon  the  chest,  which  is  more  fully  described  in 
ver.  31.  To  take|3  as  an  adverb  does  not  give  a  suitable  sense. 
For  if  we  adopt  the  rendering,  and  upon  the  comer  borders  (or 
ledges)  likewise  above  (De  Wette  and  Ewald), — t.e.  there  were 
also  figures  of  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  upon  the  comer  borders, 

the  blood  of  the  sacrifices ;  and  there  is  still  a  fountain  jost  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  the  spot  on  which,  according  to  ver.  S9,  the  brazen  sea  must  have 
stood  (see  Schu1tz*8  plan) ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Crosaders  there  was  a  large 
basin,  covered  by  a  dome  supported  by  columns  (see  Sobinson,  PaL  i.  446). 
Bot  even  if  the  later  temple  was  supplied  with  the  water  required  by  means 
ol  artificial  water-pipes,  the  Solomonian  origin  of  these  arrangements  or 
designs  is  by  no  means  raised  even  to  the  rank  of  probability. 

'  The  description  which  follows  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  comparing 
with  it  the  sketch  giren  in  my  Inbluehe  ArekSoIogie^  Taf.  iiL  fig.  4. 
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— it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  meanii^  of  ^V^so  can  be^  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  on  the  comer  borders  there  oould  hardly 
be  room  for  such  figures  as  these.  This  last  aignment  also  tella 
against  the  rendering  adopted  by  Thenins:  "  and  npon  the  comer 
borders,  above  as  well  as  below  the  lions  and  oxen,  (there  were) 
wreaths ;  **  in  which,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  sop- 
portable  meaning  to  the  t?.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  Tbesias 
objects  to  our  view  that  the  pedestal  in  question  is  spoken  of  for 
the  first  time  in  ver.  31,  and  that  the  expression  "above  the 
comer  borders  (ledges)  "  would  be  extremely  unsuitable,  since 
the  pedestal  in  question  was  above  the  whole  stand ;  the  former 
remark  is  not  quite  correct,  for  ver.  31  merely  contains  a  more 
minute  description  of  the  character  of  the  pedestal,  and  the  latter 
is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  pedestal  derived  its  strengtli 
from  the  comer  borders  or  ledges.  "  And  below  the  lions  and 
oxen  were  wreaths,  pendant  work."  ni6,  here  and  at  ver.  36, 
is  to  be  explained  firom  n^^  in  Prov.  i  9  and  iv.  9,  and  signifies 
twists  or  wreatha  "nto  nbgD  is  not  ''work  of  sinking,"  1«. 
sunken  work  (Thenins),  which  never  can  be  the  meaning  of 
tAd^  but  pendant  work,  festoons,  by  which,  however,  we  cannot 
understand  festoons  hanging  freely,  or  floating  in  the  air. — 
Ver.  30.  "  Every  stool  had  four  brazen  wheels  and  brazen  axles, 
and  the  four  feet  thereof  had  shoulder-pieces ;  below  the  basin 
were  the  shoulder-pieces  cast,  beyond  each  one  (were)  wreaths.'" 
The  meaning  is'that  the  square  chests  stood  upon  axles  with 
wheels  of  brass,  after  the  style  of  ordinary  carriage  wheels 
(ver.  33),  so  that  they' could  be  driven  or  easily  moved  firom  one 
place  to  another ;  and  that  they  did  not  rest  directly  npon  the 
axles,  but  stood  upon  four  feet,  which  were  fastened  upon  the 
axles.  This  raised  the  chest  above  the  rim  of  the  wheels,  so 
that  not  only  were  the  sides  of  the  chest  which  were  ornamented 
with  figures  left  uncovered,  but,  according  to  ver.  32,  the  wheels 
stood  below  the  panels,  and  not,  as  in  ordinary  carriages,  at  the 
side  of  the  chest  With  regard  to  the  connection  between  the 
axles  and  the  wheels,  Gresenius  (Thea,  p.  972)  and  Thenius  sup- 
pose that  the  axles  were  fastened  to  the  wheels,  as  in  the  Boman 
plaustra  and  at  the  present  day  in  Italy,  so  as  to  turn  with  them ; 
and  Thenius  argues  in  support  of  this,  that  Dr6  is  to  be  connected 
not  only  with  what  immediately  precedes,  but  also  with  ^J*]D 
ne^ru.  But  this  latter  is  unfounded ;  and  the  idea  is  altogether 
irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  the  wheels  had  naves  (Q^P^, 
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▼er.  33)9  from  whick  we  must  infer  that  they  revolved  upon  the 
axles.  The  words  DJ?  ^^^  ^0^89  **^??1^1  ^^  ambiguous.  They 
may  either  be  rendered,  *'  and  its  four  feet  had  shoulder-pieces/' 
or,  as  Thenius  supposes,  "  and  its  four  feet  served  as  shoidder- 
pieces."  nb]Pd  means  stepping  feet,  feet  bent  out  as  if  for  step- 
ping (Ex.  xxv!  1 2).  The  suffix  attached  to  ^'noyo  refers  to  nAM^ 
the  masculine  being  often  used  indefinitely  instead  of  the  femi- 
nine, as  in  orh  in  ver.  28.  Thenius  compares  these  feet  to  the 
ofM^ovoSe^  of  the  Greeks,  and  imagines  that  they  were  divided 
below,  like  fork-shaped  upright  contrivances,  in  which,  as  in 
forks,  the  wheels  turned  with  the  axles,  so  that  the  axle-p^, 
which  projected  outwards,  had  a  special  apparatus,  instead  of  the 
usual  pin,  in  the  form  of  a  stirrup-like  and  on  the  lower  side 
hand-shaped  holder  (1)),  which  was  fastened  to  the  lower  rim  of 
the  •^^p  and  descended  perpendicularly  so  as  to  cover  the  foot, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  wheels  themselves  received 
greater  strength  in  consequence.  These  feet,  which  were  divided 
in  the  ahape  of  forks,  are  supposed  to  be  called  nbra  (shoulders), 
because  they  were  not  attached  underneath  at  the  edge  of  the 
stand,  but  being  cast  with  the  comer  rims  passed  down  in  the 
inner  angles,  so  that  their  uppermost  portion  was  under  the  login, 
and  the  lowest  portion  was  under  the  stand,  which  we  are  to 
picture  to  ourselves  as  without  a  bottom,  and  projecting  as  a 
split  foot^  held  the  wheel,  and  so  formed  its  shoulder-pieces. 
But  we  cannot  r^ard  this  representation  as  either  in  accordance 
with  the  text,  or  as  really  correct  Even  if  &*^  nbn2s  could  in 
any  case  be  grammatically  rendered,  "  they  served  them  (the 
wheels  and  axles)  as  shoulders,"  although  it  would  be  a  very 
questionable  course  to  take  on?  in  a  different  sense  here  firom 
that  which  it  bears  in  the  perfectly  similar  construction  in 
ver.  28,  the  feet  which  cairied  the  stand  could  not  possibly 
be  called  the  shoulders  of  the  wheels  and  their  axles,  since 
they  did  not  carry  the  wheels,  but  the  ^J^?.  Moreover, 
this  idea  is  irreconcilable  with  the  following  words :  ''  below 
the  basin  were  the  shoulder-pieces  cast"  If,  for  example, 
aa  Thenius  assumes,  the  fneehonah  had  a  cover  which  was 
arched  like  a  dome,  and  had  a  neck  in  the  centre  into  which 
the  basin  was  inserted  by  its  lower  rim,  the  shoulder-pieces, 
aapposing  that  they  were  cast  upon  the  inner  borders  of  the 
chesty  would  not  be  hdaw  the  basin,  but  simply  below  the  comers 
of  the  lid  of  the  chest,  so  that  they  would  stand  in  no  direct 
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relation  whatever  to  the  basin.  We  must  therefore  give  the 
preference  to  the  rendering,  which  is  grammatically  the  most 
natural  one,  "  and  its  feet  had  shoulder-pieces/'  and  understand 
the  words  as  signifying  that  from  the  feet,  which  descended  of 
course  &om  the  four  comer  borders  of  the  chest  down  to  the 
axles,  there  ascended  shoulder-pieces,  which  ran  along  the  out- 
side of  the  chest  and  reached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  basin 
which  was  upon  the  lid  of  the  chest,  and  as  shoulders  either 
supported  or  helped  to  support  it  According  to  ver.  34,  Ihese 
shoulder-pieces  were  so  cast  upon  the  four  comers  of  the  chest, 
that  they  sprang  out  of  it  as  it  were,  n^v  fi^K  ^^'go,  opposite 
to  each  one  were  wreaths.  Where  these  festoons  were  attached, 
the  various  senses  in  which  "^390  is  used  prevent  our  deciding 
with  certainty.  At  any  rate,  we  must  reject  the  alteration  pro- 
posed by  Thenius,  of  rri^!)  into  ^^^,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
nn^b  B^K  in  the  sense  of  *  one  to  the  other"  would  not  be 
Hebraic. — In  ver.  31  we  have  a  description  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  mechonah,  which  formed  the  pedestal  for  the  basin,  and 
therewith  an  explanation  of  "»*??  f^0?9.  "  And  the  mouth  of  it 
(the  basin)  was  within  the  crown  and  upwards  with  a  cubit, 
and  the  mouth  of  it  (the  crown)  was  rounded,  stand-work,  a 
cubit  and  a  half  (wide),  and  on  its  mouth  also  there  was  en- 
graved work,  and  its  panels  were  square,  not  round."  To  under- 
stand this  verse,  we  must  observe  that,  according  to  ver.  35,  the 
mechonah  chest  was  provided  at  the  top  with  a  dome-shaped 
covering,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  was  an  elevation  resem- 
bling the  capital  of  a  pillar  (p^p^,  the  crown),  supporting  the 
basin,  which  was  inserted  into  it  by  its  lower  rim.  The  suffix 
in  ^n^d  (its  mouth)  is  supposed  by  Thenius  to  refer  to  the 
mecJtonah  chest,  and  he  questions  the  allusion  to  the  basin,  on 
the  ground  that  this  was  so  flat  that  a  mou^like  opening  could 
not  possibly  be  spoken  of,  and  the  basins  were  never  within  the 
mechonah.  But  however  correct  these  two  remarks  may  be  in 
themselves,  they  by  no  means  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
taking  ^n^B  as  referring  to  the  Tnechonah  chest  For  na  (the 
mouth)  is  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  as  denoting  a  mouth- 
like opening  to  the  basin ;  but  just  as  V^  ^B  in  Ex.  xxviiL  32 
signifies  the  opening  of  the  clothes  for  the  head,  t.e.  for  putting 
the  head  through  when  putting  on  the  clothes,  so  may  ^n^a  (its 
mouth)  be  the  opening  or  mouth  for  the  basin,  ie.  the  opening 
into  which  the  basin  fitted  and  was  emptied,  the  water  in  the 
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basin  being  let  off  into  the  medumah  chest  through  the  head- 
shaped  neck  by  means  of  a  tap  or  plug.  The  mouth  was  really 
the  lower  or  contracted  portion  of  the  shell-shaped  basin,  which 
was  about  a  cubit  in  height  within  the  neck  and  upwards,  that 
is  to  say,  in  all,  inasmuch  as  it  went  partly  into  the  neck  and 
rose  in  part  above  it  The  f^^B  (the  mouth  thereof)  which 
follows  is  the  (upper)  opening  of  the  crown-like  neck  of  the  lid 
of  the  meehanah.  This  was  rounded,  ]T^^?V?,  stand-work,  i.e., 
according  to  De  Wette's  correct  paraphrase,  formed  after  the 
style  of  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
"  And  also  upon  the  mouth  of  it  (the  meehanah)  was  carved 
work."  The  Dl  (also)  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  sides^of  the 
fnechonah  were  already  ornamented  with  carving.  DiTn^iop,  the 
panels  of  the  crown-like  neck  (^!7^)  and  its  mouth  (J^B)  were 
square,  like  the  panels  of  the  sides  of  the  meehanah  chest  The 
fact  that  panels  are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  this  neck,  may 
be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  with  its  height  of  one  cubit 
and  its  circumference  of  almost  five  cubits  (which  follows  from 
its  having  a  diameter  of  a  cubit  and  a  half)  it  had  stronger 
borders  of  brass  to  strengthen  its  bearing  power,  while  between 
th^n  it  consisted  of  thinner  plates,  which  are  called  fillings  or 
panels. — In  vers.  32,  33,  the  wheels  are  more  minutely  de- 
scribed. Every  stool  had  four  wheels  under  the  panels,  i.e.  not 
against  the  sides  of  the  chest,  but  under  them,  and  tAt^  hands 
or  holders  of  the  wheels,  ie.  special  contrivances  for  fastening 
the  wheels  to  the  axles,  probably  laiger  and  more  artistically 
worked  than  the  linch-pins  of  ordinary  carriages.  These  nfT 
were  only  required  when  the  wheels  turned  upon  the  axles,  and 
not  when  they  were  fastened  to  them.  The  height  of  the  wheel 
was  a  cubit  and  a  half,  ie.  not  haK  the  height,  but  the  whole. 
For  with  a  half  height  of  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  wheels  would 
have  been  three  cubits  in  diameter ;  and  as  the  chest  was  only 
four  cubits  long,  the  hinder  wheels  and  front  wheels  would 
almost  have  touched  one  another.  The  work  (construction)  of 
the  wheels  resembled  that  of  (ordinary)  carriage  wheels ;  but 
eveiything  about  them  (holders,  felloes,  spokes^  and  naves)  was 
cast  in  brass. — ^In  ver.  34  the  description  passes  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  mechonah.  **  And  he  made  four  shoulder-pieces 
at  the  four  comers  of  one  {i,e.  of  every)  stand  ;  out  of  the  stand 
were  its  shoulder-pieces."  ^^'^  are  the  shoulder-pieces  already 
mentioned  in  ver.  30,  which  were  attached  to  the  feet  below,  or 
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which  tenninated  in  feet  They  were  fastened  to  the  comers  in 
such  a  way  that  they  seemed  to  come  out  of  them ;  and  they  rose 
above  the  coiners  with  a  slight  inclination  (curve)  towards  the 
middle  of  the  neck  or  capital,  till  they  came  under  the  outer 
rim  of  the  basin  which  rested  upon  the  cajdtal  of  the  lid  of  the 
chesty  so  as  to  support  the  basin,  which  turned  considerably  out- 
wards at  the  top. — ^Yer.  35.  "  And  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stand  (the  medvonah  chest)  half  a  cubit  high  was  rounded  all 
round,  and  on  the  upper  part  were  its  holders,  and  its  panels  out 
of  it  nj^Mn  bWi  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  square  chests 
This  was  not  flat,  but  rounded,  i,e.  arched,  so  that  the  arching 
rose  half  a  cubit  high  above  the  height  of  the  sides.  This  arched 
covering  (or  lid)  had  rt*TJ,  holders,  and  panels,  which  were  there- 
fore upon  the  upper  part  of  the  t*^^^*  ^^  holders  we  take  to 
be  strong  broad  borders  of  brass,  which  gave  the  lid  the  neces- 
sary firmness ;  and  the  fillings  or  panels  are  the  thinner  plates 
of  brass  between  them.  They  were  both  'ij®?,  "  out  of  it,'*  out 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  mecTumah,  i,e,  cast  along  with  it  With 
regard  to  the  decoration  of  it,  ver.  36  states  that  ''  he  cut  out 
(engraved)  upon  the  plates  of  its  holders,  and  upon  its  panels, 
cherubim,  lions,  and  palms,  according  to  the  empty  space  of 
every  one,  and  wreaths  all  round."  We  cannot  determine  any- 
thing further  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  these  figures. — 
Vers.  37,  38.  ''  Thus  he  made  the  ten  stools  of  one  kind  of 
casting,  measure,  and  form,  and  also  ten  brazen  basins  0^^"^^?),  each 
holding  forty  baths,  and  each  basin  four  cubits."  In  a  round 
vessel  this  can  only  be  understood  of  the  diameter,  not  of  the 
height  or  depth,  as  the  basins  were  set  upon  pV)  the  stands. 
natoon'7?  inK  n1"3  is  dependent  upon  fc'?!! :  he  made  ten  basins, 
. .  •  one  basin  upon  a  stand  for  the  ten  stands,  i,t.  one  basin  for 
each  stand.  If  then  the  basins  were  a  cubit  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  therefore  their  size  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  stand,  whilst  the  crown-like  neck,  into 
which  they  were  inserted,  was  only  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter (ver.  31),  their  shape  must  have  resembled  that  of  wide- 
spreading  shells.  And  the  form  thus  given  to  them  required 
the  shoulder-pieces  described  in  vers.  30  and  34  as  supports 
beneath  the  outer  rim  of  the  basins,  to  prevent  their  upsetting 
when  the  carriage  was  wheeled  about.^ — ^Ver.  39.  And  he  put 

^  The  description  which  Ewald  has  giyen  of  these  stands  in  his  GescMchie^ 
ijL  pp.  811,  812,  and  etill  more  elaborately  in  an  arUde  in  the  Gdttingen 
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tbe  stands  five  on  the  right  side  of  the  house  and  &ve  on  the 
left ;  and  the  (brazen)  sea  he  put  upon  the  right  side  eastwards, 
opposite  to  the  south.  The  i^ht  side  is  the  south  side,  and  the 
left  the  north  sida  Consequently  the  stands  were  not  placed 
on  the  light  and  left,  {.«.  on  eadi  side  of  the  altar  of  bumt- 
offenng,  but  on  each  side  of  the  house,  i,e,  of  the  temple-hall; 
while  the  brazen  sea  stood  farther  forward  between  the  hall  an4 
the  altar,  only  more  towards  the  south,  i.e.  to  the  south-east  of 
the  hall  and  the  south-west  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  The 
basins  upon  the  stands  were  for  washing  (according  to  2  OhroiL 
iv.  6),  namely,  ''  the  work  of  the  burnt-offering,"  that  is  to  say, 
fox  cleansing  the  flesh  and  fat,  which  were  to  be  consumed  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  By  means  of  the  stands  on  wheels, 
they  could  not  only  easily  bring  the  water  required  near  to  the 
piiests  who  were  engaged  in  preparing  the  sacrifices,  but  could 
also  let  down  the  dirty  water  into  the  chest  of  the  stand  by 
means  of  a  special  contrivance  introduced  for  the  purpose,  and 
afterwards  take  it  away.  As  the  introduction  of  carriages  for  the 
basins  arose  fix)m  the  necessities  of  the  altar-service,  so  the  pre- 
paration of  ten  such  stands,  and  the  size  of  the  basins,  was 
occasioned  by  the  greater  extension  of  the  sacrificial  worship,  in 
which  it  often  happened  that  a  considerable  number  of  sacrifices 
had  to  be  made  ready  for  the  altar  at  the  same  time.  The 
artistic  work  of  these  stands  and  their  decoration  with  figures 
were  intended  to  show  that  these  vessels  were  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  emblems  are  to  some  extent  the 
same  as  those  on  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  viz.  cherubim, 
pahns,  and  flowers,  which  had  therefore  naturally  the  same 
meaning  here  as  they  had  there ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
they  were  executed  there  in  gold,  whereas  here  they  were  in 
brass,  to  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  court  Moreover, 
there  were  also  figures  of  lions  and  oxen,  pointing  no  doubt 
to  the  royal  and  priestly  characters,  which  were  combined, 

GeUhrten  Nachr.  1859,  pp.  131-146,  is  not  only  obscure,  but  almost  entirely 
erroneoiui,  since  he  proposes  in  the  most  arbitrary  way  to  make  several 
alterations  in  the  biblical  text,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Solomonian  stands 
were  coDBtrticted  just  like  the  small  bronze  four-wheeled  kettle-carriages 
(hardly  a  foot  in  size)  which  have  been  discovered  in  Mecklenburg,  Steyer- 
mark,  and  other  places  of  Europe.  See  on  this  subject  G.  G.  F.  Lisch, 
*'  vher  die  ehemen  Wagenbecken  der  Bronzezeit,**  in  the  Jdhrhb,  des  Vereins 
f.  MeekUnh,  GeaeMchUj  ix.  pp.  878, 874,  where  a  sketch  of  a  small  caxriage  of 
tbiB  JuDa  ■  gfvoii* 
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*  according  to  Ex.  xix.  6,  in  the  nation  worshipping  the  Lord  in 
this  place. 

Vers.  40—51.  SurnmiTy  enumeration  of  the  other  vessek  of  the 
temple, — ^In  ver.  40  the  brazen  vessels  of  the  cooit  are  given. 
In  vers.  41-47  the  several  portions  of  the  brazen  piUais,  the 
stands  and  basins,  the  brazen  sea  and  the  smaller  vessels  of 
brass,  are  mentioned  once  more,  together  with  notices  of  the 
nature,  casting,  and  quantity  of  the  metal  used  for  making 
them.  And  in  vers.  48-50  we  have  the  golden  vessels  of  the 
Holy  Place.  This  section  agiees  almost  word  for  word  with 
2  Chron.  iv.  11— v.  1,  where,  moreover,  not  only  is  the  arrange- 
ment observed  in  the  previous  description  of  tdie  temple-build- 
ing a  different  one,  but  the  making  of  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  and  of  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  great  court  (2  Chron.  iv.  7-9) 
are  also  described,  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  iii  the 
account  before  us ;  so  that  these  notices  in  the  Chronicles  fill 
up  an  actual  gap  in  the  description  of  the  building  of  the 
temple  which  is  given  here. — ^Ver.  40a.  The  emalUr  brazen  veaseU, 
— Hiram  made  the  pots,  shovels,  and  bowls.  Tih^pn  is  a  slip 
of  the  pen  for  nh^Dn^  pots,  as  we  may  see  by  comparing  it  with 
ver.  45  and  the  parallel  passages  2  ChroiL  iv.  11  and  2  Kings 
XXV.  14.  The  pots  were  used  for  carrying  away  the  ashes ;  D^?J?, 
the  shovels,  for  clearing  the  ashes  from  the  altar ;  nlpnnpn  were 
the  bowls  used  for  catching  the  blood,  when  the  sacrificial 
animals  were  slaughtered :  compare  Ex.  xxviL  3  and  Num.  iv.  14, 
where  forks  and  fire-basins  or  coal-pans  are  also  mentioned. — 
Yer.  405  introduces  the  recapitulation  of  aU  the  vessels  made 
by  Hiram,  njn]  T\%  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Ewald, 
§  300,  J) ;  in  2  Chron.  iv.  11  more  clearly,  '^  ^'33;  we  find  it 
also  in  ver.  45,  for  which  we  have  in  2  Chron.  iv.  16  njrr  n^a^, 
for  the  house  of  Jehovah.  The  several  objects  enumerated  in 
vers.  41—45  are  accusatives  governed  by  nifc'J^. — ^Vers.  41-44, 
the  brazen  pillars  with  the  several  portions  of  their  capitals ; 
see  at  vers.  15-22.  The  inappropriate  expression  D^y*^  '^if'^ 
(upon  the  face  of  the  pillars)  in  ver.  42  is  probably  a  mistake 
for  'J^n  \3B?^y,  "  upon  the  two  pillars,"  for  it  could  not  properly 
be  said  of  the  capitals  that  they  were  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
pillars. — ^Ver.  43.  The  ten  stands  and  their  basins :  see  at  vers. 
27-37;  ver.  44,  the  brazen  sea:  vid.  vers.  23-26;  lastly, 
ver.  45,  the  pots,  etc.,  as  at  ver.  40.     The  ChethSb  ^Kn  is  a 
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mistake  for  nWr^  {Km)}  \Tto^  ne^ro,  y^f  polished  brass- 
accusative  of  the  material  governed  by  nfc^y. — ^Ver.  46.  "  In 
the  Jordan  valley  he  cast  them — ^in  thickened  earth  between 
Succoih  and  Zarthan,"  where  the  ground,  according  to  Burck- 
haidt,  Syr,  ii  p.  593,  is  marly  throughout  **^?*JI5.'7  '^^J!??,  "  by 
thickening  of  the  earth/'  the  forms  being  made  in  the  ground 
by  stamping  together  the  clayey  soil  SiLccoth  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan, — ^not,  however,  at  the  ford  near  Bethsean 
(Thenius),  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jabbok  (see  at  Judg. 
imi  5  and  Gren.  xxxiii.  17).  Zarthan  or  Zereda  was  in  the 
Jordan  valley  on  this  side,  probably  at  Kwm  Sariabeh  (see  at 
Judg.  viL  22  and  Josh.  iiL  16).  The  casting-place  must  have 
leen  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  (eastern)  bank  on  the 
other  side  has  scarcely  any  level  ground  at  alL  The  circimi- 
stance  that  a  place  on  the  other  side  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  one  on  this  side,  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the 
two  places  were  obliquely  opposite  to  one  another,  and  in  the 
Talley  on  this  side  there  was  no  large  ^lace  in  the  neighbour- 
hood above  Zarthan  which  could  be  appropriately  introduced 
to  define  the  site  of  the  casting-place. — ^Ver.  47.  Solomon  left 
all  these  vessels  of  excessive  number  unweighed.  n|n  does  not 
mean  he  laid  them  down  (=  set  them  up  :  Movers),  but  he  let 
them  lie,  i,e.  unweighed,  as  the  additional  clause,  **  the  weight 
of  the  brass  was  not  ascertained,"  clearly  shows.  This  large 
quantity  of  brass,  according  to  1  Chron.  xviii  8,  David  had 
taken  firom  the  cities  of  Hadadezer,  adding  also  the  brass  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Toi. — ^Vers.  48-50.  The  golden  vessels  of  the 
Holy  Place  (cf.  2  Chron.  iv.  19-22).  The  vessels  enumerated 
here  are  divided,  by  the  repetition  of  "i^o  ^l  ^  ^^^'  49  and  50, 
into  two  classes,  which  were  made  of  fine  gold ;  and  to  this  a 
third  class  is  added  in  ver.  50b  which  was  made  of  gold  of 
inferior  purity.  As  i^p  ant  is  governed  in  both  instances  by 
b^  as  an  accusative  of  the  material,  the  an|  (gold)  attached  to 
the  separate  vessels  must  be  taken  as  an  adjective.  "  Solomon 
made  all  the  vessels  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  (t.e.  had  them 

'  After  n^n  D^bdh"^a  MKI  the  LXX.  have  the  interpolation,   kuI  o/ 

0TvXct  Tt99ttpmKorr»  xal  exrd)  roi/  ofxov  rov  ^ttothioi  xml  row  ofjcov  Ki/^/ov, 
which  is  proved  to  be  apocryphal  by  the  marvellous  combination  of  the 
king^  hoQse  and  the  hoose  oi  God,  though  it  is  nevertheless  regarded  by 
ThemoB  as  genuine,  and  as  an  interesting  notice  respecting  certain  pillars  in 
the  encloanre  of  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  and  in  the  king^s  palace  I 
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made) :  the  golden  altar,  and  the  golden  table  on  which  was 
the  shew-bread,  and  the  candlesticks  ...  of  costly  gold  ("^^D : 
see  at  ch.  vi  20).  The  house  of  Jehovah  is  indeed  here,  as  in 
ver.  40,  the  temple  with  its  courts,  and  not  merely  the  Holy 
Place,  or  the  temple-house  in  the  stiicter  sense ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  this  that  D7|n"^|^ "  aU  the  vessels,"  indudea 
both  the  brazen  vessels  already  enumerated  and  also  the  golden 
vessels  mentioned  afterwards.  A  decisive  objection  to  our 
taking  the  i^b  (aU)  as  referring  to  those  already  enumerated  as 
well  as  those  which  foUow,  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  sentence  commencing  with  i^  is  only  concluded  with 
im  snr  in  ver.  49.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  D^^rH>3  is 
particularized  in  the  several  vessels  enumerated  &om  nam  nK 
onwards.  These  vessels  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  Holy  JPlace 
or  temple-house  only ;  though  this  is  not  involved  in  the  ex- 
pression "  the  house  of  Jehovah,"  but  is  apparent  &om  the  con- 
text, or  firom  the  fact  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  court  have 
already  been  enumerated  in  vers.  40-46,  and  were  made  of 
brass,  whereas  the  gclden  vessels  follow  here.  That  these  were 
intended  for  the  Holy  Place  is  assumed  as  well  known  from 
the  analogy  of  the  tabernacle.  rrin>  n^a  nm.^  merely  afBrms 
that  the  vessels  mentioned  afterwards  belonged  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  were  not  prepared  for  the  palace  of  Solomon  or  any 
other  earthly  purpose.  We  cannot  infer  firom  the  expression 
Solomon  made"  that  the  golden  vessels  were  not  made  by 
Hiram  the  artist,  as  the  brazen  ones  were  (Thenius).  Solomon 
is  simply  named  as  the  builder  of  the  temple,  and  the  introduction 
of  his  name  was  primarily  occasioned  by  ver.  47.  The  '^  golden 
altar  "  is  the  altar  of  incense  in  the  Holy  Place,  which  is  called 
golden  because  it  was  overlaid  with  gold-plate ;  for,  according 
to  cL  vL  20,  its  sides  were  covered  with  cedar  wood,  after  the 
analogy  of  the  golden  altar  in  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxx.  1-5). 
*'  And  the  table,  upon  which  the  shew-bread,  of  gold."  3^!  ^ 
longs  to  Vf^^9  to  which  it  stands  in  free  subjection  (vid.  Ewald, 
§287,  A),  signifying  **  the  golden  table."  Listead  of  VJ>^  we 
have  f^^^np^n  in  2  Chron.  iv.  19  (the  tables),  because  there  it 
has  already  been  stated  in  ver.  8  that  ten  tables  were  made, 
and  put  in  the  Holy  Place.  In  our  account  that  verse  is 
omitted ;  and  hence  there  is  only  a  notice  of  the  table  upon 
which  the  loaves  of  shew-bread  generally  lay,  just  as  in  2 
Chron.  xxix.  18,  in  which  the  chronicler  does  not  contradict 
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himself,  as  Thenius  fancies.  The  number  ten,  moreover,  is  re- 
quired and  proved  to  be  coirect  in  the  case  of  the  tables,  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  number  in  connection  with  the 
candlestick&  In  no  single  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  it 
stated  that  there  was  only  one  table  of  shew-bread  in  the  Holy 
Place  of  Solomon's  temple.^  The  tables  were  certainly  made  of 
wood,  like  the  Mosaic  table  of  shew-bread,  probably  of  cedar 
wood,  and  only  overlaid  with  gold  (see  at  Ex.  xxv.  23-30). 
"  And  the  candlesticks,  five  on  the  right  and  five  on  the  left, 
before  the  back-room.*'  These  were  also  made  in  imitation  of 
the  Mosaic  candlestick  (see  Ex.  xxv.  31  sqq.),  and  were  pro- 
bably placed  not  near  to  the  party  wall  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  door  leading  into  tbe  Most  Holy  Place, 
but  along  the  two  longer  sides  of  the  Holy  Place;  and  the 
same  with  the  tables,  except  that  they  stood  nearer  to  the  side 
walls  with  the  candlesticks  in  front  of  them,  so  that  the  whole 
space  might  be  lighted  more  brilliantly.  The  altar  of  bumt- 
ofifezing,  on  the  contrsuy,  stood  in  front  of  and  very  near  to 
the  entrance  into  the  Most  Holy  Place  (see  at  ch.  vi  20). — 
Id  the  following  clause  (vers.  496  and  50a)  the  ornaments  of 
the  candlesticks  are  mentioned  first,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
smaller  golden  vessels  are  enumerated.  ^§[7,  the  flower-work, 
with  which  the  candlesticks  were  ornamented  (see  Ex.  xxv.  33). 
The  word  is  evidently  used  collectively  here,  so  that  the  QT?f 
mentioned  along  with  them  in  the  book  of  Exodus  (Lc.)  are 
included.  Xi^jn,  the  lamps,  which  were  placed  upon  the  shaft 
and  aims  of  the  candlestick  (Ex  xxv.  37).  C^!D?^?,  the  snuffers 
(Ex.  xxv.  38).  TAbo^  basins  in  Ex.  xiL  22,  here  probably  deep 
dishes  (Schalen).  ^^'^^V^,  knives,  rtpntp,  bowls  (SchcUen)  or  cans 
with  spouts  for  the  wine  for  the  libations ;  according  to  2  Chron. 
iv.  8,  there  were  a  hundred  of  these  made.   t\Sb3^  small  flat  vessel3, 

1  NoihiDg  can  be  learned  from  2  Ghron.  xzix.  18  concerning  the  nmnber 
of  tlie  TeBsels  in  the  Holy  Place.  If  we  were  to  conclude  from  this  passage 
that  there  were  no  more  Teasels  in  the  Hoi  j  Place  than  are  mentioned  there, 
we  should  abo  hare  to  assume,  if  we  would  not  fall  into  a  most  unscientific 
iDOonsistency,  that  there  was  neither  a  candlestick  nor  a  golden  altar  of 
ineenae  in  the  Holy  Place.  The  correct  meaning  of  this  passage  may  be 
gathered  from  the  words  of  king  Abiam  in  2  Chron.  ziii.  11 :  ^'  We  lay  the 
shew-bread  upon  the  pure  table,  and  light  the  golden  candlestick  every  even- 
ing ;''  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  here  and  there  only  the  table  and  the 
emdlestiek  are  mentioned,  because  usually  only  one  table  had  ahew-bread 
19011  it,  and  only  one  candlestick  was  lighted* 
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probably  for  carrying  the  incense  to  the  altar,  rtnno,  extin- 
guishers ;  see  at  Ex.  xxv.  38. — ^Ver.  50 J.  The  rtnb  were  also 
of  gold,  possibly  of  inferior  quality.  These  were  either  the 
hinges  of  the  doors,  or  more  probably  the  sockets,  in  which  tihe 
pegs  of  the  doors  turned.  They  were  provided  for  the  doors  of 
the  inner  temple,  viz.  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Most  Holy  Place. 
We  must  supply  Vdv  before  ^5r1f- 

All  the  vessels  mentioned  in  vers.  48  and  49  belonged  to  the 
Holy  Place  of  the  temple,  and  were  the  same  as  those  in  the 
tabernacle ;  so  that  the  remarks  made  in  the  Comm.  on  Ex. 
xxv.  30  and  39,  and  xxx.  1-10,  as  to  their  purpose  and  signifi- 
cation, apply  to  them  as  well  Only  the  number  of  the  tables 
and  candlesticks  was  ten  times  greater.  If  a  multiplication  of 
the  number  of  these  two  vessels  appeared  appropriate  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  room,  the  number  was  fixed 
at  ten,  to  express  the  idea  of  completeness  by  that  number. 
No  new  vessel  was  made  for  the  Most  Holy  Place,  because  the 
Mosaic  ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed  therein  (cL  viii  4: 
compare  the  remarks  on  this  at  Ex.  xxv.  10-22). — ^The  account 
of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  is  brought  to  a  close  in  ver.  51  : 
"  So  was  ended  all  the  work  that  king  Solomon  made  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord ;  and  Solomon  brought  all  that  was  conse- 
crated by  his  father,  (namely)  the  silver  and  the  gold  (which 
were  not  wrought),  and  the  vessels  he  placed  in  the  treasuries  of 
the  house  of  Jehovah."  As  so  much  gold  and  brass  had  already 
been  expended  upon  the  building,  it  might  appear  strange  that 
Solomon  should  not  have  used  up  all  the  treasures  collected  by 
his  father,  but  should  still  be  able  to  bring  a  large  portion  of  it 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  temple.  But  according  to  1  Chron. 
xxii  14,  16,  and  xxix.  2  sqq.,  David  had  collected  together  an 
almost  incalculable  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  had 
also  added  his  own  private  treasure  and  the  freewill  offerings 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  (1  Chron.  xxix.  7-9).  Solo- 
mon was  also  able  to  devote  to  the  building  of  the  temple  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  own  very  large  revenues  (cf.  ch. 
X.  14),  so  that  a  respectable  remnant  might  still  be  left  of  the 
treasure  of  the  sanctuary,  which  was  not  first  established  by 
David,  but  had  been  commenced  by  Samuel  and  Saul,  and  in 
which  David's  generals,  Joab  and  others,  had  deposited  a  por- 
tion of  the  gold  and  silver  that  they  had  taken  as  booty  (1  Chron. 
xxvL  20-28).     For  it  is  evident  that  not  a  little  had  found  its 
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way  into  this  treasure  through  the  successful  wars  of  David, 
from  the  &ct  that  golden  shields  were  taken  from  the  generals 
of  Hadadezer,  and  that  these  were  consecrated  to  the  Lord  along 
with  the  silver,  golden,  and  brazen  vessels  offered  as  gifts  of 
homage  hj  king  Toi  of  Hamath,  in  addition  to  the  gold  and 
silver  which  David  had  consecrated  from  the  defeated  Sjrians, 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Philistines,  and  Amalekites  (2  Sam.  viiL 
7,  11,  12;  1  Chron.  xviii  7,  10,  11).^ 

CHAP.  Vm.    DEDICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLK 

This  solemn  transaction  consisted  of  three  parts,  and  the 
chapter  arranges  itself  in  three  sections  accordingly :  viz.  (a) 
the  conveyance  of  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle,  together  with  its 
vessels,  into  the  temple,  with  the  words  spoken  by  Solomon  on 
the  occasion  (vers.  1-21) ;  (b)  Solomon's  dedicatory  prayer 
(vers.  22-53) ;  (c)  the  blessing  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  and  observance  of  a  feast  (vers.  54-66). — 
The  parallel  account  to  this  in  2  ChroiL  v.  2-vii.  10,  in  addition 
to  certain  minor  alterations  of  words  and  constructions,  intro- 

^  Tbe  amazing  extent  to  which  this  booty  may  posBibly  have  reached,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  accounts  we  have  concerning  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  Syria  in  the  Macedonian  age.  In  the  gaza  regia  of  Damascus, 
Alexander  found  2600  talents  of  gold  and  600  talents  of  uncoined  silver 
(Curt.  iii.  13, 16,  cf.  Anian,  ii.  11, 10).  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Antioch 
there  waa  a  statue  of  this  god  of  solid  silver  fifteen  cubits  high  (Justin, 
TTxix,  2,  5.  6) ;  and  in  the  temple  at  Hierapolis  there  was  also  a  golden 
statue  (Ludan,  de  Dea  Syr,  §  31).  According  to  Appian  {Parih.  28,  ed. 
Schweigh.),  this  temple  was  so  full  of  wealth,  that  Crassus  spent  several 
days  in  weighing  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  And  from  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  ancients,  the  treasures  of  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Asia  in 
the  earlier  times  were  greater  still.  Of  the  many  accounts  which  Bahr 
{SymboUk^  i.  p.  258  sqq.)  and  Movers  {PhOnisier^  iL  3,  p.  40  sqq.)  have  col- 
lected together  on  this  subject,  we  wiU  mention  only  a  few  here,  the  credi- 
bility of  which  cannot  be  disputed.  According  to  Yarro  (in  Plin.  xxxiii.  15), 
Cyras  bad  taken  34,000  pounds  of  gold  as  booty  after  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
beside  the  gold  wrought  into  vessels  and  ornaments,  and  500,000  talents  of 
silver.  In  Sosa,  Alexander  took  40,000,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
50,000,  talents  from  the  royal  treasury;  or,  ss  it  is  still  more  definitely  stated, 
40,000  talentS'  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  and  9000  talents  of  coined  dariks. 
Alexander  had  these  brought  to  Ecbatana,  where  he  accumulated  180,000 
talents.  Antigonus  afterwards  found  in  Susa  15,000  talents  more  in  vessels 
and  wrought  gold  and  silver.  In  Persepolis,  Alexander  took  120,000  talents, 
and  in  Pasaigada  6000  talents.    For  the  proofs,  see  Movers,  pp.  42,  43. 
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duced  for  the  most  part  merely  for  the  sake  of  elucidation, 
contains  here  *  and  there^  and  more  especially  towards  the  end, 
a  few  deviations  of  greater  extent,  partly  omissions  and  partly 
additions.  But  in  other  respects  it  agrees  almost  word  for 
word  with  our  account 

With  r^rd  to  the  time  of  the  dedication,  it  is  merely  stated 
in  yer.  2  that  the  heads  of  the  nation  assembled  at  Jerusalem 
to  this  feast  in  the  seventh  month.  The  year  in  which  this 
took  place  is  not  given.  But  as  the  building  of  the  temple  was 
finished,  according  to  ch.  vL  38,  in  the  eighth  month  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  dedication  which  followed 
in  the  sevevUh  month  cannot  have  taken  place  in  the  same  year 
as  the  completion  of  the  building.  Ewald's  opinion,  that  Solo- 
mon dedicated  the  building  a  month  before  it  was  finished,  is 
not  only  extremely  improbable  in  itself,  but  is  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  ch.  vii  51.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  according  to 
ch.  ix.  1-10  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
during  which  he  had  built  the  two  houses,  the  temple,  and  his 
palace,  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  and  promised  to  answer  his  prayer,  we  must  decide 
in  favour  of  the  view  held  by  Thenius,  that  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  did  not  take  place  till  twenty  years  after  the  build- 
ing of  it  was  begun,  or  thirteen  years  after  it  was  finished,  and 
when  Solomon  had  also  completed  the  building  of  the  palace, 
which  occupied  thirteen  years,  as  the  LXX.  have  indicated  at 
the  commencement  of  cL  viii.  1  by  the  interpolation  of  the 
words,  Kcu  iyivero  do?  oweriKeae  SdTuofioiP  rod  oiKoSopLrja-ai  riu 
dhcop  Kvpiov  Kal  rov  oIkov  ainov  fierci,  ecKoac  erri} 

Vers.  1-21.  The  first  act  of  the  solemnities  consisted  (1) 
in  the  removal  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  into  the  Most  Holy- 
Place  of  the  temple  (vers.  1-11);  and  (2)  in  the  words  witli 
which  Solomon  celebrated  the  entrance  of  the  Lord  into  the 
new  temple  (vers.  12-21). — ^Vers.  1-11.  Removal  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  into  the  temple, — ^This  solemn  transaction  was 
founded  entirely  upon  the  solemnities  with  which  the  ark  was 
conveyed  in  the  time  of  David  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
into  the  holy  tent  upon  Zion  (2  Sam  vL  12  sqq. ;  1  Chron.  xv. 

^  From  the  whole  character  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  words  have  been  transferred  by  the  LXX.  from  ch.  ix.  1, 
and  have  not  dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  Thenius  supposes. 
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2  sqq.).  Solomon  assembled  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  all  the 
heads  of  the  tribes,  the  princes  of  the  fathers'  houses  C^^ 
rrtann  contracted  from  nbKn  n^3  *h*3)  of  the  Israelites,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  congregation,  to  himself  at  Jerusalem, 
to  bring  the  ark  of  the  covenant  out  of  the  city  of  David,  i,e. 
from  Mount  Zion  (see  the  Comm.  on  2  Sam.  vl  16, 17),  into  the 
temple  which  he  had  built  upon  Moriah.  (On  the  use  of  the 
contracted  form  of  the  imperfect  >!??!  after  t^,  see  Ewald, 
§233,  J.) — ^Ver.  2.  Accordingly  "  all  the  men  of  Israel  (i.e,  the 
heads  of  the  tribes  and  fiEimilies  mentioned  in  ver.  1)  assem- 
bled together  to  the  king  in  the  month  Ethanim,  t.e.  the  seventh 
month,  at  the  feasi"  Gesenius  explains  the  name  D^?nKn  (in 
55  codd.  D^?n*Kn)  as  meaning  "month  of  the  flowing  brooks,** 
after  |n^  in  Prov.  ziii  15 ;  Bottcher,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses it  to  denote  the  equinox.  But  apart  from  other  grounds, 
the  plural  by  no  means, favours  this.  Nor  does  the  seventh 
month  answer  to  the  period  between  the  middle  of  our  Sep- 
tember and  the  middle  of  October,  as  is  supposed  by  Theuius, 
who  founds  upon  this  supposition  the  explanation  already  rejected 
by  Bottcher,  viz.  **  month  of  gifts ;"  but  it  corresponds  to  the 
period  between  the  new  moon  of  October  and  the  new  moon  of 
November,  during  which  the  rainy  season  commences  in  Pale- 
stine (Boh  Pal.  ii  p.  96  sqq.),  so  that  this  month  may  very 
well  have  received  its  name  from  the  constemt  flowing  of  the 
brooks.  The  explanation, ''  that  is  the  seventh  month,"  is  added, 
however  (here  as  in  cL  vl  1,  38),  not  because  the  arrangement 
of  the  months  was  a  different  one  before  the  captivity  (Thenius), 
hut  because  different  names  came  into  use  for  the  months 
during  the  captivity,  ^ra  is  construed  with  the  article:  "  because 
the  feast  intended  was  one  that  was  well  known,  and  had 
already  been  kept  for  a  long  time  (viz.  the  feast  of  tabernacles).*' 
The  article  overthrows  the  explanation  given  by  Thenius,  who 
supposes  that  the  reference  is  to  the  festivities  connected  with 
the  dedicaticn  of  the  temple  itself. — ^Vers.  3, 4.  After  the  arrival 
of  all  the  elders  (t.e.  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  more 
particularly  described  in  ver.  1),  the  priests  carried  the  ark  and 
brought  it  up  (sc,  into  the  temple),  with  the  tabernacle  and  all 
the  holy  vessels  in  it.  The  expression  Dnh  x>}}^,  which  follows, 
introduces  as  a  supplementary  notice,  according  to  the  general 
diffuseness  of  the  early  Hebrew  style  of  narrative,  the  more 
precise  statement  that  the  priests  and  Levites  brought  up  these 
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sacred  vessels.  ^V^t^  ^^J^  is  not  the  tent  erected  for  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  upon  Zion,  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
never  so  designated,  and  which  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
the  former  in  2  Chron.  i  4  as  compared  with  ver.  3,  but  is  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  in  front  of  which  Solomon  had 
offered  sacrifice  (cL  iiL  4).  The  tabernacle  with  the  vessels  in 
it,  to  which,  however,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that  had  long 
been  separated  from  it,  did  not  belong,  was  probably  preserved 
as  a  sacred  relic  in  the  rooms  above  the  Most  Holy  Place.  The 
ark  of  the  covenant  was  carried  by  priests  on  all  solemn  occa- 
sions, according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  enjoined,  in 
NvjXL  iii  31  and  iv.  5  sqq.,  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
the  rest  of  the  sacred  vessels  should  be  carried  by  the  Levites, 
after  the  priests  had  carefully  wrapped  them  up;  and  the  Levites 
were  prohibited  &om  directly  touching  them,  on  pain  of  death. 
When,  therefore,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  carried  in  solemn 
procession,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  probably  uncovered,  this 
could  only  be  done  by  the  priests,  more  especially  as  the 
Levites  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Most  Holy  Place.  Con- 
sequently, by  the  statement  in  ver.  3h,  that  the  priests  and 
Levites  carried  them  (Dp^),  viz.  the  objects  mentioned  before,  we 
are  to  tmderstand  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  carried 
into  the  temple  by  the*  priests,  and  the  tabernacle  with  its 
vessels  by  the  Levites.* — ^Ver.  5.  "  And  king  Solomon  and  the 
whole  congregation,  that  had  gathered  round  him,  were  with 
him  before  the  ark  sacrificing  sheep  and  oxen  in  innumerable 
multitude."  This  took  place  while  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  carried  up,  no  doubt  when  it  was  brought  into  the  court  of 
tlie  temple,  and  was  set  down  there  for  a  time  either  within 
or  in  front  of  the  hall.  Then  was  this  magnificent  sacrifice 
"  offered "  there  "  in  front  of  the  ark "  (fnnn  ^pa^). — ^Ver.  6. 
After  this  sacrificing  was  ended,  the  priests  carried  the  ark  to 
its  place,  into  the  back-room  of  the  house,  into  the  Most  Holy 
under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  (already  described    in  oh. 

^  Instead  of  D^jnb  in  ver.  3,  we  have  D^^n  in  2  Ghron.  v.  4 ;  and  instead 
of  D*1^ni  D^anan  in  ver.  4,  we  have  D*l^n  D^jnbn,  **  the  Levitical  priests.** 

.........  ....  •  -:     - 

These  variations  are  to  be  attxibated  to  inexactness  in  expression.  For  it  ia 
obvious  that  Thenius  is  wrong  in  his  notion  that  the  chronicler  mentioned 
the  Levites  instead  of  the  priests,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  states  in 
ver.  7  that  *^  the  priests  carried  the  ark,**  etc.,  in  exact  agreement  with  our 
account. 
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vi  23  sqq.).  The  latter  statement  is  explained  in  ver.  7.  "  For 
the  cherubim  were  spreading  out  wings  towards  the  place  of 
the  ark,  and  so  covered  (lit  threw  a  shade)  over  the  ark  and 
over  its  poles  from  above."  If  the  outspread  wings  of  the  great 
cherubic  figures  threw  a  shade  not  only  over  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  but  also  over  its  poles,  the  ark  was  probably  so  placed 
that  the  i>oles  ran  from  north  to  south,  and  not  from  east  to 
i^est,  as  they  are  sketched  in  my  Archdologu. — ^Yer.  8.  "  And 
the  poles  were  long,  and  there  were  seen  their  heads  (ie. 
they  were  so  long  that  their  heads  were  seen)  from  the  Holy 
Place  before  the  hinder  room ;  but  on  the  outside  (outside 
the  Holy  Place,  say  in  the  porch)  they  were  not  seen,"  «^K! 
cannot  be  rendered  :  they  had  lengthened  the  poles,  from  which 
Ximchi  and  others  have  inferred  that  they  had  made  new 
and  longer  canying-poles,  since  the  form  of  the  tense  in  this 
connection  cannot  be  the  pluperfect,  and  in  that  case,  more- 
over, the  object  would  be  indicated  by  HK  as  in  cL  iii  14 ; 
but  T1|!|«J  is  used  intransitively,  "  to  be  long,"  lit  to  show  length, 
as  in  Ex.  xx.  12,  Deut  v.  16,  etc.  The  remark  to  the  efifect 
that  the  poles  were  visible,  indicates  that  the  precept  of  the 
law  in  Ex.  xxv.  15,  according  to  which  the  poles  were  to  be 
left  in  the  ark,  was  observed  in  Solomon's  temple  also.  Any 
one  could  convince  himself  of  this,  for  the  poles  were  there  ''  to 
this  day."  The  author  of  our  books  has  retained  this  chrono- 
logical allusion  as  he  found  it  in  his  original  sources;  for  when  he 
composed  his  work,  the  temple  was  no  longer  standing.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  ascertain  from  this  statement  how  the  heads 
of  the  poles  could  be  seen  in  the  Holy  Place, — whether  from  the 
fact  that  they  reached  the  curtain  and  formed  elevations  therein, 
if  the  poles  ran  from  front  to  back ;  or  whether,  if ,  as  is  more 
probable,  they  ran  from  south  to  north,  the  front  heads  were  to 
be  seen,  simply  when  the  curtain  was  drawn  back* — ^Ver.  9. 
**  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  but  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
which  Moses  had  put  there  at  Horeb,  when  Jehovah  concluded 
the  covenant  with  Israel"     The  intention  of  this  remark  is 

1  The  proof  wliich  Thenina  has  endeayoared  to  give  by  means  of  a  drawing 
of  the  coxrectness  of  the  latter  view,  is  founded  upon  untenable  assamptious 
(tee  Bottcfaer,  JEhrenL  ii.  p.  69).  It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  expres- 
■ion  V3^  ^^B"^  that  the  heads  of  the  poles  were  visible  as  far  off  as  th^  ^ 

door  of  the  doly  Place,  but  simply  that  they  could  be  seen  in  the  Holy  ^^p  '-^tJ^  / 
though  not  outside.  /  ^'^  /.> .  ; 

r-  ''■  y  ■ 
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also  simply  to  show  that  the  law;  which  enjoined  that  the  aik 
should  merely  preserve  the  stone  tables  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  zxv. 
16,  zL  20),  had  not  been  departed  from  in  the  lapse  of  tuna  '^^ 
before  rn3  is  not  a  pronoun,  but  a  conjunction :  when,  from  the 
time  that,  as  in  Deut  zi  6,  etc.  ^^3  without  n^.^,  signifjring 
the  conclusion  of  a  covenant,  as  in  1  Sam.  xx.  16,  xxii  8,  eta 
Sdreb,  the  general  name  for  the  place  where  the  law  was  given, 
instead  of  the  more  definite  name  Siaiai,  as  in  Deuteronomy 
(see  the  Comm.  on  Ex.  xix.  1,  2).^ — ^Vers.  10,  11.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  tabernacle  the  glory  of  Jehovah  in  the  cloud  filled 
the  sanctuary,  so  that  Moses  could  not  enter  (Ex.  xL  34,  35) ; 
and  so  was  it  now.  When  the  priests  came  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, after  putting  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  its  place,  the 
cloud  filled  the  house  of  Jehovah,  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister.  The  signification  of  this  fact  was  the  same 
on  both  occasions.  The  doud,  as  the  visible  symbol  of  the 
gracious  presence  of  Grod,  filled  the  temple,  as  a  sign  that 
Jehovah  the  covenant-God  had  entered  into  it,  and  had  chosen 
it  as  the  scene  of  His  gracious  manifestation  in  Israel  By  the 
inability  of  the  priests  to  stand,  we  are  not  to  xmderstand  that 
the  doud  drove  them  away ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  priests  had 
come  out  that  it  filled  the  temple.  It  simply  means  that  they 
coidd  not  remain  in  the  Holy  Place  to  perform  service,  say  to 
offer  an  incense-offering  upon  the  altar  to  consecrate  it,  just  as 
sacrifices  were  offered  upon  the  altar  of  bumt-offering  after  the 
dedicatory  prayer  (vers.  62,  63).' 

^  The  statement  in  Heb.  ix.  4,  to  the  effect  that  the  pot  of  manna  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded  were  also  to  be  found  in  the  ark,  which  is  at 
yarianee  with  this  verse,  and  which  the  earlier  commentaton  endea- 
voured to  bring  into  harmony  with  it  by  forced  methods  of  different  kinds, 
simply  rests  upon  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  tlPTl^p  '^yeh  in  Ex.  xvL  33|  84, 

and  Num.  xviL  25,  which  had  become  traditional  among  the  Jews;  nnoe 
this  merely  affirms  that  the  objects  mentioned  had  been  deposited  in  front  of 
the  testimony,  i.e.  in  front  of  the  ark  which  contained  the  testimony,  and 
not  within  it,  as  the  Jews  supposed. — Still  less  are  De  Wette  and  others 
warranted  in  deducing  from  this  verse  an  argument  against  the  existence  of 
the  Mosaic  book  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  the  precept  in  Dent.  xxxi.  26,  the  book  of  the  law  waa  not  to  be  kept  in 
the  ark,  b^t  by  the  side  of  it,  or  near  it. 

'  Bertheau's  opinion  (on  2  Ghron.  t.  14),  that  the  priests  conld  not  remain 
in  the  hall  and  in  front  of  it  on  account  of  the  cloud,  namely,  **  the  doud  of 
smoke,  which,  ascending  from  the  sacrifices  burned  upon  the  a^tar  of  burnt* 
offering,  concealed  the  glory  of  the  Lord,**  is  decidedly  eironeouB.    For  the 
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The  glorjr  of  tbe  Loid,  which  is  like  a  consuming  fire  (Ex. 
zxIy.  17 ;  Dent  iv.  24,  ix.  3),  before  which  unholy  man  cannot 
stand,  manifested  itself  in  the  cloud.  This  marvellous  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  God  took  place  only  at  the  dedication ; 
after  that  the  doud  was  only  visible  in  the  Most  Holy  Place 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when  the  high  priest  entered  it. 
— ^The  Chronicles  contain  a  long  account  at  this  place  of  the 
playing  and  singing  of  the  Levites  at  these  solemnities  (yid, 
2  Chron.  v.  12-14). 

Vers.  12-21.  Solomon  extols  this  marvdUms  proof  of  the 
favour  of  the  Lord. — ^Ver.  12.  Then  spake  Solomon,  **  Jehovah 
hath  spoken  to  dwell  in  the  darkness."  *'  Solomon  saw  that  the 
temple  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  and  remembered  that  God  had 
been  pleased  to  appear  in  a  doud  in  the  tent  of  Moses  also. 
Hence  he  assuredly  believed  that  God  was  in  this  doud  also, 
and  that,  as  formerly  He  had  filled  the  tabemade,  so  He  would 
now  fill  the  temple  and  dwell  therein "  (Seb.  Schmidt).  ")0K 
'Ul  rrtn*,  which  Thenius  still  renders  incorrectly,  "  the  Lord 
intends  to  dwell  in  the  darkness,"  refers,  as  Bashi,  C.  a  Lap., 
and  others  have  seen,  to  the  utterances  of  God  in  the  Penta- 
teuch concerning  the  manifestation  of  His  gracious  presence 
among  His  people,  not  merely  to  Lev.  xvi  2  (I  will  appear  in  the 
cloud),  but  also  to  Ex.  xix.  9,  where  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  "  I 
come  to  thee  IjVD  ^?/'  cu^d  still  more  to  Ex.  xx.  21  and  Deut  iv. 
11,  V.  19,  according  to  which  God  came  down  upon  Sinai  ^^S?. 
Solomon  took  the  word  ^^S  £rom  these  passages.  That  he 
meant  by  this  the  black,  dark  doud  which  filled  the  temple,  is 
perfectly  obvious  from  the  combination  ^51^  t:  'tV?  ^  Deut  v. 
19  and  iv.  11.^     Solomon  saw  this  word  of  Jehovah  realized  in 

^Ufad  which  hindered  the  priests  from  performing  the  serrice  was,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  diitinct  words  of  the  text,  the  cloud  which  filled  the  house ;  and 
the  explanatory  clause,  *'  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house  of 
Jehovah,^  indicates  in  the  most  onmistakeahle  terms  that  it  was  the  vehicle 
of  the  glory  of  God,  and  therefore  was  not  a  cloud  of  smoke  formed  by  the 
burning  sacrifices,  but  the  doud  in  which  God  manifested  His  invisible  being 
to  Hit  people, — the  very  same  cloud  in  which  Jehovah  was  to  appear  above 
the  Capporeth,  when  the  high  priest  entered  the  Most  Holy  Place  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  so  that  he  was  commanded  not  to  enter  it  at  all  times,  and, 
when  he  entered,  to  cover  the  Capporeth  with  the  cloud  of  the  burning  incense 
(Lev.  xvi  2,  18). 

^  Thenius,  however,  has  built  up  all  kinds  of  untenable  conjectures  as  to 
alterations  of  the  text,  upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that  py  means  the 
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the  filling  of  the  temple  with  the  doud,  and  learned  there&om 
that  the  Lord  would  dwell  in  this  temple.  Hence,  being  firmly 
convinced  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  in  the  cloud  which  fill^ 
the  sanctuary,  he  adds  in  ver.  13:  ''I  have  built  Thee  a  house 
to  dwell  in,  a  place  for  Thy  seat  for  ever."  We  are  not  to 
understand  D^DTiy  as  signifying  that  Solomon  believed  that  the 
temple  built  by  him  would  stand  for  ever ;  but  it  is  to  be 
explained  partly  from  the  contrast  to  the  previous  abode  of 
God  in  the  tabernacle,  which  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
could  only  be  a  temporary  one,  inasmuch  as  a  tent,  such  as 
the  tabernacle  was,  is  not  only  a  moveable  and  provisional 
dwelUng,  but  also  a  very  perishable  one,  and  partly  from  the 
promise  given  to  David  in  2  Sam  viL  14-16,  that  the  Lord 
would  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  Us  seed  for  ever. 
This  promise  involved  the  eternal  duration  of  the  gracious  con- 
nection between  Gk>d  and  Israel,  which  was  embodied  in  the 
dwelling  of  God  in  the  temple.  This  connection,  from  its  very 
nature,  was  an  eternal  one;  even  if  the  earthly  form,  from 
which  Solomon  at  that  moment  abstracted  himself,  was  tem- 
poral and  perishable. — Solomon  had  spoken  these  words  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  Most  Holy  Place.  He  then  (ver.  14) 
turned  Us  face  to  the  congregation,  wUch  was  standing  in  the 
court,  and  blessed  it.  The  word  "  blessed "  (T!.^^^  denotes  the 
wish  for  a  blessing  with  which  the  king  greeted  the  assembled 
congregation,  and  introduced  the  praise  of  God  wUch  follows. 
— ^In  vers.  15-21  he  praises  the  Lord  for  having  now  fulfilled 
with  His  hand  what  He  spake  with  His  mouth  to  his  father 
David  (2  Sam  vii). — ^Ver.  16.  The  promise  of  God,  to  choose 
Jerusalem  as  the  place  for  the  temple  and  David  as  prince,  is 
taken  freely  from  2  Sam.  vii  7,  8.  In  2  Chron.  vi  6,  before 
"  I  chose  David,"  we  find  "  and  I  chose  Jerusalem,  that  my 
name  might  be  there ;"  so  that  the  afi&rmation  answers  more  pre- 
cisely to  the  preceding  n^ation,  whereas  in  the  account  before 
us  this  middle  term  is  omitted. — ^Vers.  17-19.  David's  inten- 
tion to  build  the  temple,  and  the  answer  of  God  that  his  son 
was  to  execute  tUs  work,  are  so  far  copied  from  2  Sam.  vii  2, 
12,  13,  that  Grod  approves  the  intention  of  David  as  such. 
nb^on,  ''Thou  didst  weU  that  it  was  in  thy  mind."— Vers.  20,  21. 

light  and  radiant  cloud,  and  cannot  be  synonymous  with  ^iy.    Bottcher 

adopts  the  same  opinion,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  striking  remarks  of 
Bertbeau  on  2  Chron.  y.  14. 
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"  And  Jehovah  has  set  up  His  word."  'W  Dj?^  supplies  the  ex- 
planation of  il^3  »?o  (hath  fulfilled  with  his  hand)  in  ver.  15. 
God  had  caused  Solomon  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
David ;  and  Solomon  had  built  the  temple  and  prepared  a  place 
there  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  The  ark  is  thereby  declared 
to  be  the  kernel  and  star  of  the  temple,  because  it  was  the 
throne  of  the  glory  of  God 

Vers.  22-53.  Second  Act  of  the  feast  of  dedication:  Solo- 
maris  dedicaiory  prayei'  (cf.  2  ChroiL  vi  12-42). — ^Ver.  22.  "Then 
Solomon  stood  before  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in  front  of  all  the 
assembly  of  Israel,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  heaven." 
It  is  evident  from  ver.  54  that  Solomon  uttered  the  prayer 
which  follows  upon  his  knees.     The  Chronicles  contain  the  same 
account  as  we  have  here,  with  this  addition,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  on  a  "  scaffold,"  or  kind  of  pulpit  (^i*?)  specially 
erected  for  the  purpose.^     The  altar,  to  the  front  of  which  Solo- 
mon went,  was  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  court,  where 
the  congregation  was  gathered  together.      The  expression  ^^.^ 
'\o^  /Hp^  favours  the  idea  that  Solomon  offered  the  prayer  upon 
his  knees  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  congregation,  and 
not  with  his  back  to  the  people  and  his  face  turned  towards  the 
temple,  as  Thenius  supposes. — ^The  substance  of  the  prayer  is 
closely  connected  with  the  prayer  of  Moses,  especially  with  the 
blessings  and  curses  therein  (vid.  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut  xxviii). 
Commencing  with  the  praise  of  God,  who  "  keepeth  covenant 
and  truth  "  towards  His  servants,  and  has  thus  far  performed  to 
His  servant  David  the  promise  that  He  gave  him  (vers.  23, 24), 
Solomon  entreats  the  Lord  still  further  to  fulfil  this  promise  of 
His  (vers.  25,  26),  and  to  keep  His  eyes  constantly  open  over 
the  temple,  to  hearken  to  the  prayers  of  His  people,  and  to 
avert  the  curse  threatened  against  sinners  from  all  who  shall 
caU  upon  Him  in  this  temple  (vers.  27-53). — Vers.  23,  24. 
By  granting  the  blessing  promised  to  His  people,  the  Lord  has 

'  Bottcher  is  light  in  his  assertion,  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  Thenius 
and  Cappellos,  that  this  passage  in  the  Ohronides  has  been  dropped  out  of  oar 
text  through  a  copyist's  oyersight,  is  a  yery  improbable  one ;  although  the 
reasons  he  assigns  are  for  the  most  part  untenable.  The  omission  may  be 
explained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  from  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
this  dreomstance  had  no  bearing  upon  the  design  or  contents  of  the  dedica- 
tory prayer. 
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hitherto  proved  Himself  to  be  the  true  and  only  God  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  who  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  those  who 
walk  before  Him  with  all  their  heart.  This  acknowledgment 
produces  the  requisite  confidence  for  offering  the  prayer  which 
is  sure  of  an  answer  (Matt.  xxL  22 ;  Mark  xi  24 ;  Jaa  1  6). 
For  '^K  ^tD2i7K,  compare  Ex.  xv.  11  with  Deut.  iv.  39  ;  2  Sam. 
vii  22,  xxii.  32  ;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8.  "  Who  keepeth  covenant  and 
mercy,"  verbatim  the  same  as  in  Deut  vii  9.  The  promise  given 
to  His  servant  David  (2  Sam.  vii),  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
commencement  now  lay  before  their  eyes  (c£  vers.  20,  21),  was 
an  emanation  from  the  covenant  faithfulness  of  God.  ''  As  it  is 
this  day,"  as  in  ch.  iii  6. — ^Ver.  26.  The  expression  "and  now" 
(nrip))  introduces  the  prayer  for  the  further  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  never  to  allow  a  successor  upon  the  throne  to  be 
wanting  to  David,  in  the  same  conditional  form  in  which 
David  had  uttered  the  hope  in  ch.  il  4,  and  in  which  the 
Lord  had  renewed  the  promise  to  Solomon  during  the  building 
of  the  temple  (ch.  vi  12,  13).  In  K??"^  2^  ^3B^D,  instead  of 
tCD3  PPD  in  ch.  ii  4,  the  divine  rejection  is  more  distinctly  in- 
dicated.— Ver.  26  is  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  prayer  in 
ver.  25,  as  Thenius  supposes,  but  forms  the  introduction  to  the 
prayers  which  follow  for  the  hearing  of  all  the  i»uyers  presented 
before  the  Lord  in  the  temple.  The  words,  "  let  Thy  words  be 
verified,  whioh  Thou  spakest  unto  Thy  servant  David,"  contain 
something  more  than  a  prayer  for  the  continual  preservation  of 
the  descendants  of  David  upon  the  throne,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
which  Solomon  prayed  in  ver.  25.  They  refer  to  the  whole  of 
the  promise  in  2  Sam.  vii  12-16.  The  plural  Tl?|  (ChethSb) 
points  back  to  Dnyjrrf)3  in  2  Sam.  vii  17,  and  is  not  to  be 
altered  into  the  singular  after  the  Keri,  The  singular  V?f\  is 
used  as  it  frequently  is  with  the  subject  in  the  plural,  when 
the  verb  precedes  (c£  Ewald,  §  316,  a,  1).  Solomon  has  here  in 
mind  one  particular  point  in  the  promise,  viz  that  God  would 
not  withdraw  BKs  mercy  from  the  seed  of  David,  even  when  it 
sinned.  This  is  evident  from  what  follows,  where  he  mentions 
simply  cases  of  transgression,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  for- 
given.— ^Vers.  26-28  sqq.  are  closely  connected  in  this  sense : 
keep  Thy  words  that  were  spoken  to  David  ;  for  although  this 
temple  cannot  hold  Thine  infinite  divine  nature,  I  know  that 
Thou  wilt  have  respect  to  the  prayer  of  Thy  servant,  to  keep 
Thine  eyes  open  over  this  temple,  to  hear  every  prayer  whi<^ 
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Thy  people  shall  bring  before  Thee  therein.     WB*  in  ver.  28 
continues  the  optative  ^  lOH^,  in  ver.  26  ;  and  ver.  27  contains 
an  intermediate  thought^  with  which  Solomon  meets  certain 
contracted  ideas  of  the  gracious  presence  of  God  in  the  temple. 
^3  (ver.  27)  signifies  neither  but,  nevertheless,  atqui  (Bottcher), 
nor  ''as"  (Thenius,  Bertheau);  and  the  assertion  that  ver.  27 
is  the  commencement  of  a  new  section  is  overthrown  by  the 
inadmissible  rendering  of  n^?W,  "but  Thou  tumest  Thyself" 
(Thenius). — ^With  the  words,  "  Should  God  reaUy  dwell  upon 
the  earth !  behold,  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  (i,e, 
the  heavens  in  their  widest  extent,  c£  Deut.  z.  14)  cannot  con- 
tain Thee,  to  say  nothing  C?  •!«;  cf.  Ewald,  §  354,  c)  of  this 
house  which  I  have  built,"  in  which  the  infinitude  of  God  and 
His  exaltation  above  the  world  are  expressed  as  clearly  and 
forcibly  as  possible,  Solomon  does  not  intend  to  guard  against 
the  delusion  that  God  really  dwells  in  temples  (J.  D.  MicL), 
bat  simply  to  meet  the  erroneous  idea  that  He  dwells  in  the 
temple  as  men  dwell  in  a  house,  namely,  shut  up  within  it, 
and  not  also  outside  and  above  it, — a  delusion  which  sometimes 
forced  its  way  into  the  unspiritual  nation,  but  which  was  always 
attacked  by  the  prophets  (cf.  Mic.  iii  11 ;  Jer.  viL  4,  etc.).     For 
it  is  evident  that  Solomon  did  combine  with  his  dear  percep- 
tion of  the  infinite  exaltation  of  God  a  firm  belief  in  His  real 
piiesence  in  the  temple,  and  did  not  do  homage  to  the  abstract 
idealism  of  the  rationalists,  not  merely  from  his  declaration 
in  veis.  12  sqq.  that  he  had  built  tUs  temple  as  a  dwelling-. 
place  for  God,  but  also  from  the  substance  of  all  the  fol- 
lowing prayers,   and   primarily   from   the   general  prayer   in 
vers.  28  and  29,  that  God  would  take  this  temple  under  His 
special  protection,  and  hearken  to  every  prayer  directed  towards 
it     The  distinction  between  npM,  nann,  and  np.  is  the  follow- 
ing :    rhm  denotes  prayer  in  general,  praise,  supplication,  and 
thanksgiving ;  ninn^  supplication  or  entreaty,  prayer  for  help  and 
mercy ;  and  nn,  jubilation,  prayer  as  the  joyous  utterance  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving. — ^Yer.  29.  **  That  Thine  eyes  may  be 
open  upon  this  house  night  and  day."     ^^i?*^,  spetAali  guadam 
providentta  in   hane  domum  directi  (MicL).      The  following 
daose,  ''upon  the  place  of  which  Thou  hast  said.  My  name  shall 
be  there"  (namely,  2  Sam.  vii  13,  implieite),  contains  within 
itself  the  ground  upon  which  the  prayer  rests.     Because  the 
name  of  God  will  be  in  the  temple,  ie.  because  God  will  mani- 
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fest  His  gracious  presence  there^  He  will  also  keep  His  eyes 
open  upon  it^  so  as  to  hear  the  prayer  of  Solomon  directed 
towards  it.  7:VJ  Dipon  b^  (toward  tins  place) :  because  Solomon 
also  was  praying  in  the  court  towards  the  temple. — ^In  ver.  30^ 
"  and  hear  the  supplication  of  Thy  servant  and  of  Thy  people 
Israel,"  he  begins  by  asking  that  those  prayers  may  be  heard 
which  the  king  and  people  shall  henceforth  bring  before  God 
in  the  temple.  !?y9?^,  corresponds  to  now  in  ver.  28,  and  is 
more  precisely  defined  by  the  following  WOTi  nnjo  (as  for  these 
prayers),  Thou  wilt  hear  them  up  to  the  place  of  Thine  abode, 
to  heaven.  ^  VOf  is  a  pregnant  expression :  to  hear  the 
prayer,  which  ascends  to  heaven.  In  the  Chronicles  we  find 
throughout  the  explanatory  P?.  The  last  words,  "  hear  and  for- 
give," must  be  left  in  their  general  form,  and  not  limited  by 
anything  to  be  supplied.  Nothing  but  forgiveness  of  sin  can 
remove  the  curse  by  which  transgression  is  followed. 

This  general  prayer  is  then  particidarized  from  ver.  31  on- 
wards by  the  introduction  of  seven  special  petitions  for  an 
answer  in  the  different  cases  in  which,  in  future,  prayers  may 
be  offered  to  God  in  the  temple.  The  first  prayer  (vers.  31,  32) 
has  reference  to  the  oaths  sworn  in  the  temple,  the  sanctity  of 
which  God  is  asked  to  protect  "  If  a  man  sin  against  his 
neighbour,  and  an  oath  be  laid  upon  him,  to  cause  him  to  swear, 
and  he  come  (and)  swear  before  the  altar  in  this  house,  then 
wilt  Thou  hear,"  etc.  ">K^*«  HK  does  not  mean  either  "  granted 
that "  (Thenius)  or  "  just  when  "  (Ewald,  §  533,  a),  although  DK  is 
used  in  the  Chronicles,  and  we  might  render  it  freely  '*  wlien  ;  " 
but  riK  is  simply  an  accusative  particle,  serving  to  introduce  the 
following  clause,  in  the  sense  of  "  as  for,"  or  "  with  regard  to 
(such  a  case  as)  that  a  man  sins"  {vid.  Ewald,  §  277,  a).  ^^  ^^ 
cannot  be  taken  as  anything  but  an  asyjideton.  For  if  *^/K 
were  a  substantive,  it  would  have  the  article  (•"'???)  provided 
it  were  the  subject,  and  the  verb  woxdd  be  written  nsa;  and  if 
it  were  the  object,  we  should  have  i^/^?,  as  in  Neh.  x.  30  (cf. 
Ezek.  xviL  13).  The  prayer  refers  to  the  cases  mentioned  in 
Ex.  xxiL  6-12  and  Lev.  v.  21-24,  when  property  entrusted  to 
any  one  had  been  lost  or  injured,  or  when  a  thing  had  been 
found  and  the  finding  was  denied,  or  when  an  act  of  fraud  had 
been  committed ;  in  which  cases  the  law  required  not  only  com* 
pensation  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  of  its  value,  but  also  a 
trespass-offering  as  an  expiation  of  the  sin  committed  by  taking 
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a  false  oath.  But  as  this  punishment  conld  only  be  inflicted 
when  the  guilty  person  afterwards  confessed  his  guilt,  many 
false  oaths  might  have  been  sworn  in  the  cases  in  question 
and  have  remained  tmpunished,  so  far  as  men  were  concerned. 
Solomon  therefore  prays  that  the  Lord  will  hear  every  such  oath 
that  shall  have  been  sworn  before  the  altar,  and  work  (0^^), 
%.e.  actively  interpose,  and  judge  His  servants,  to  punish  the 
guilty  and  justify  the  innocent.  The  construction  Q^^f^n  Vbppi 
(vers.  32,  34,  36,  etc.)  can  be  explained  more  simply  from  the 
adverbial  use  of  the  accusative  (Ewald,  §  300,  V),  than  ixom  ^f 
O^pe^  in  ver.  30.  S^ih2  \arT\  nn,  to  give  (bring)  his  way  upon 
his  head,  iei  to  cause  the  merited  punishment  to  fall  upon  him 
(cfl  Ezek  ix.  10,  xi  21,  eta).  Vf}  r?^?  and  P^  P^:^!^  recall 
Deut.  XXV.  2.  For  ingnya  i5»  nn  compare  2  Sam.  xxii.  21, 25.— 
The  following  cases  are  all  taken  from  Lev.  xxvi  and  Deut.  xxviiL 

Vers.  33  and  34.  The  second  petition, — **  If  Thy  people  Israel 
are  smitten  by  the  enemy,  because  they  have  sinned  against 
Thee,  and  they  turn  to  Thee  and  confess  Thy  name,  .  .  .  then 
hear  .  .  .  and  bring  them  back  into  the  land," — refers  to  the 
threatenings  in  Lev.  xxvi.  17  and  Deut  xxviiL  25,  where  the 
nation  is  threatened  with  defeat  and  subjugation  on  the  part  of 
enemies,  who  shall  invade  the  land,  in  which  case  prisoners 
of  war  are  carried  away  into  foreign  lands,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  remain  in  the  land,  so  that  they  who  are  beaten  can  pray 
to  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  that  He  will  forgive  them  their  sin, 
save  them  out  of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  bring  back  the 
captives  and  fugitives  into  their  fatherland. 

Vera  35  and  36.  The  third  prayer  refers  to  the  remission  of 
the  punishment  of  drought  threatened  against  the  land,  when  the 
heaven  is  shut  up,  according  to  Lev.  xxvi  19,  Deut.  xi.  17,  xxviii. 
2  3.  t^m  %  because  Thou  humblest  them  (LXX.,  Vulg.) ;  not  "that 
Thou  hearest  them  "  (Chald.  and  others).  trAn  ^3,  because  Thou 
tcachest  them  the  good  way.  These  words  correspond  to  D^yn  ^3, 
and  contain  a  motive  for  forgiveness.  Because  God  teaches  His 
people  and  seeks  by  means  of  chastisements  to  bring  them  back 
to  die  good  way  when  they  fail 'to  keep  His  commandments.  He 
must  foigive  when  they  recognise  the  punishment  as  a  divine 
chastisement  and  come  to  Him  with  penitential  prayer. 

Vers.  37-40.  The  fourth  prayer  relates  to  the  removal  of 
other  land-plagues:  famine  (Lev.  xxvi.  19,  20,  and  26  ;  Deut. 
xxviiL  23)  ;   pestilence   (Lev.  xxvi.  25) ;  blight   and   mildew 
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in  the  com  (Dent  rrviii  22) ;  locusts  (/V^,  d07OiiTer, .  is  con- 
nected  with  n3i«  -without  a  copula^ — ^in  the  Chronicles  by  Vdv, — 
to  depict  the  plague  of  locusts  more  vividly  before  their  eyes 
after  Deut  zxviii.  38);  oppression  by  enemies  in  their  own  land; 
lastly,  plagues  and  diseases  of  all  Idnds,  such  as  are  threatened 
against  the  rebellious  in  Lev.  xxvi  16  and  Deut  xxviiL  59-61. 
W  is  not  the  imperfect  Kid  of  ''^^  (6es.,  Dietr.,  Fiirst,  Olsk 
Oramm,  p.  524),  but  the  imperfect  JHiphil  of  ^??  in  Deut.  xxviiL 
52,  as  in  NeL  ix.  27;  and  the  difficult  expression  ^'^y^^rVJ? 
is  probably  to  be  altered  into  *^  J^KS,  whilst  ^^Vf  is  either  to 
be  taken  as  a  second  object  to  ^Yl,  as  Luther  supposes,  or  as 
in  apposition  to  n^^>  in  the  land  (in)  his  gates,  as  Bertheau 
assumes.  The  assertion  of  Thenius,  that  all  the  versions  except 
the  Vulgate  are  founded  upon  the  reading  "i^V  nriKa,  is  incorrect 
nw/3  is  omitted  after  riSTO"73,  since  Solomon  dropped  the 
construction  with  which  he  commenced,  and  therefore  briefly 
9ummed  up  all  the  prayers,  addressed  to  God  under  the  various 
chastisements  here  named,  in  the  expression  »T3nn"73  npair^a^ 
which  is  placed  absolutely  at  the  opening  of  ver.  38.  ^f^ 
'Ul  pjrr;,  "  when  they  perceive  each  one  the  stroke  of  his  hearty" 
i,e.  not  dolor  animi  quern  guisgrtie  sentit  (Vatab.,  C.  a  Lap.),  but 
the  plague  regarded  as  a  blow  falling  upon  the  heart,  in  other 
words,  as  a  chastisement  inflicted  upon  him  by  Grod.  In  all 
these  cases  may  God  hear  .his  prayer,  emd  do  and  give  to  every- 
one according  to  his  way.  jnn  nc^'K, "  as  Thou  knowest  his  heart," 
i.e.  as  is  profitable  for  every  one  according  to  the  state  of  his 
heart  or  his  disposition.  God  can  do  this,  because  He  knows 
the  hearts  of  all  men  (cf.  Jer.  xvii.  10).  The  purpose  assigned 
for  all  this  hearing  of  prayer  (ver.  40),  viz.  "  that  they  may  fear 
Thee,"  etc.,  is  the  same  as  in  Deut  iv.  10. 

Vers.  41-43.  The  fifth  prayer  has  reference  to  the  hearing  of 
the  prayers  of  foreigners,  who  shall  pray  in  the  temple.  Solomon 
assumes  as  certain  that  foreigners  wiU  come  and  worship  before 
Jehovah  in  His  temple ;  even  Moses  himself  had  allowed  the 
foreigners  living  among  the  Israelites  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the 
temple  (Num.  xv.  14  sqq.),  and  the  great  name  and  the  arm  of 
the  Lord,  that  had  manifested  itself  in  deeds  of  omnipotence, 
had  become  known  in  the  times  of  Moses  to  the  surround- 
ing nations  (Ex.  xv.  14,  xviii  1 ;  Josh.  v.  1),  and  the  report 
of  this  had  reached  Balaam  even  in  Mesopotamia  (see  the 
Comm.  on  Num.  xxii).     ^"l^JD  ^x  does  not  mean  "  as  for  the 
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foreigners  "  (Thenins)^  for  7fe^  is  never  used  in  this  sense ;  but 
it  is  to  be  connected  with  pcefn  in  ver.  43,  as  ^^^  fre- 
quently occurs  (Berthean). — ^Ver.  42  is  a  parenthesis  inserted 
in  explanation  of  Hof  mtA :  "  for  they  will  hear /'  etc.    The  strong 
hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  are  connected  together  as  a  stand- 
ing expression  for  the  wondrous  manifestations  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  in  the  guidance  of  Israel,  as  in  Dent  iv.  34,  v.  15, 
etc     With  5>^Bnm  }a\  the  n???  «?  in  ver.  41  is  resumed,  and 
the  main  thought  continued. — ^Yer.  43.   The  reason  for  the 
hearing  of  -the  prayers  of  foreigners  is  '*  that  all  nations  may 
know  Thy  name  to  fear  Thee/'  eta,  as  in  Deut.  xxviii.  10.     An 
examination  of  this  original  passage,  from  which  feni?p  ^oe^  ^ 
'ui  b^  is  taken  and  transferred  to  the  temple,  shows  that  the 
common  explanations  of  this  phrase,  viz.  ^  that  this  house  is 
called  after  Thy  name,"  or  ''  that  Thy  name  is  invoked  over  this 
temple  (at  its  dedication)/'  are  erroneous.     The  name  of  the 
Lord  is  always  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  the  working  of 
God  among  His  people  or  in  His  kingdom  (see  at  2  Sam.  vi.  2). 
The  naming  of  this  name  over  the  nation,  the  temple,  etc.,  pre- 
supposes the  working  of  God  within  it,  and  denotes  the  con- 
fession and  acknowledgment  of  that  working.     This  is  obvious 
from  such  passages  as  Jer.  xiv.  9,  where  the  expression  "  Thy 
name  is  called  over  us "  is  only  a  further  explanation  of  the 
word  "  Thou  art  in  the  midst  of  us  ; "  and  from  Isa.  Ixiii  19, 
where  ''we   are  they  over  whom  Thou  hast  not  ruled  from 
eternity  "  is  equivalent  to  "  over  whom  Thy  name  has  not  been 
called"    The  name  of  Jehovah  will  be  named  over  the  temple, 
when  Jehovah  manifests  His  gracious  presence  within  it  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  nations  who  pray  towards  it  experience  the 
working  of  the  living  God  within  His  sanctuary.     It  is  in  this 
sense  that  it  is  stated  in  2  Sam.  vi.  2  that  the  name  of  Jehovah 
is  named  above  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (see  the  Comm.  in  loc.). — 
There  are  no  cases  on  record  of  the  worship  of  foreigners  in  con- 
nection with  Solomon's  temple,  though  there  are  in  connection 
with  the  temple  built  after  the  captivity  (vid.  Josephus,  Ant  xi 
8,  5,  that  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  xii.  2,  5  sqq.,  that  of  Ptole- 
maeus  Philadelphus ;  and  2  Maco.  iii.  2,  3,  that  of  Seleucus). 

•  Finally,  in  vers.  44-5  0  Solomon  also  asks,  that  when  prayers 
are  directed  towards  the  temple  by  those  who  are  far  away  both 
from  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  they  may  be  heard.  The  sixth 
case,  in  vers.  44  and  45,  is,  if  Israel  should  be  engaged  in  war 
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-with  an  enemy  by  the  appointment  of  God ;  and  the  sevefUh, 
in  vers.  46-50,  is,  if  it  should  be  carried  away  by  enemies  on 
account  of  its  8in&^  By  the  expression  in  ver.  44,  "  in  the 
way  which  Thou  sendest  them,"  the  war  is  described  as  one 
undertaken  by  the  direction  of  God,  whether  waged  against  an 
enemy  who  has  invaded  the  land,  or  outside  the  land  of  Camtan 
for  the  chastisement  of  the  heathen  dwelling  around  them. 
*'  And  shall  pray  'W  Tyn  !|nn : "  ie.  in  the  direction  towards  the 
chosen  city  and  the  temple,  namely,  in  faith  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  covenant  God  in  the  temple,  rtnj  bf,  **  to 
Jehovah,"  instead  of  "  to  Thee,"  is  probably  introduce!  for  the 
sake  of  greater  clearness.  E^^^f?  ?^^:>  ^^^  secure  them  justice 
(cf.  Deut  X.  18,  Ps.  ix.  5,  etc.). — ^Vers.  46  sqq.  In  the  seventh 
prayer,  viz.  if  Israel  should  be  given  up  to  its  enemies  on 
account  of  its  sins  and  carried  away  into  the  land  of  the  enemy, 
Solomon  had  the  threat  in  Lev.  xxvL  33  and  44  in  his  eye, 
though  he  does  not  confine  his  prayer  to  the  exile  of  the  whole 
nation  foretold  in  that  passage  and  in  Deut  xxviiL  45  sqq., 
64  sqq.,  and  xxx.  1—5,  but  extends  it  to  every  case  of  trans- 
portation to  an  enemy's  land.  Dap  b^  ^^?^.,, "  and  they  take  it 
to  heart,"  compare  Deut.  iv.  39,  and  without  the  object,  Deut 
xxx.  1  ;  not  "  they  feel  remorse,"  as  Thenius  supposes,  because 
the  HiphU  cannot  have  this  reflective  signification  (Bottcher). 
The  confession  of  sin  in  ver.  47,  ^y?^^^j??1  ^^^9!?*  was  adopted 
by  the  Jews  when  in  captivity  as  the  most  exhaustive  ex- 
pression of  their  deep  consciousness  of  guilt  (Dan.  ix.  5  ;  Fs.  cvi. 
6)*     ^??«  ^  slip»  ^A^>  depicts  sin  as  a  wandering  from  right ; 

^  Bertheau  (on  Ghron.)  has  already  proTed  that  there  is  no  force  in  the 
arguments  by  which  Thenius  attempts  to  show,  on  doctrinal  grounds,  that 
Ters.  44-51  are  an  interpolated  addition.  As  he  correctly  obserres,  '*  it  is^ 
on  the  contrary,  quite  in  harmony  with  the  original  plan,  that  the  two  cases 
are  also  anticipated,  in  which  the  prayers  of  Israelites  who  are  at  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  sanctuary  are  directed  towards  the  temple,  since  it  is  perf ectljr 
appropriate  that  the  prayers  of  the  Israelites  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  arc 
mentioned  first,  then  the  prayers  of  foreigners  at  the  same  place,  and  lastly^ 
the  prayers  of  Israelites,  who,  because  they  are  not  in  Jerusalem,  are  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  turning  their  faces  towards  the  temple.  We  might 
also  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  intentional  that  exactly  sevtn 
cases  are  enumerated,  inasmuch  as  in  enumerations  of  this  kind,  which  aro 
not  restricted  by  the  nature  of  the  case  to  any  definite  measure,  such  a 
number  as  seven  easily  furnishes  an  outward  limit,' —or  more  correctly :  be- 
cause seven  as  a  sacred  or  covenant  number  was  more  appropriate  than  any 
other  to  embrace  all  prayers  addressed  to  Qod. 
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*^^,  to  act  perversely^  as  a  conscious  perversion  of  justice; 
and  y^  as  a  passionate  rebellion  against  God  (cf.  Isa.  IviL  20). 
— ^Ver.  50.  D^Pfpf  onna^ ;  literally,  "  and  make  (place)  them  for 
compassion  before  their  captors,  that  they  may  have  compassion 
upon  them,"  i.e.  cause  them  to  meet  with  compassion  from  their 
enemies,  who  have  carried  them  away. — In  vers.  51-53  Solo- 
mon closes  with  general  reasons,  which  should  secure  the  hear- 
ing of  his  prayer  on  the  part  of  God.  Bertheau  follows  the 
earlier  commentators  in  admitting  that  these  reasons  refer  not 
merely  to  the  last  petitions,  but  to  all  the  preceding  ones.^ 
The  plea  "  for  they  are  Thy  people,"  etc.  (ver.  51),  is  taken  from 
Deut.  iv.  10  ;  and  that  in  ver.  53, "  Thou  didst  separate  them," 
etc.,  is  taken  from  Lev.  xx.  24,  26,  compared  with  Ex.  xix.  5. 
'131  T^^3?  ^^'^*f?,  "  that  Thine  eyes  may  be  opened,"  follows  upon 
A^rpsn  ("then  hear  Thou")  in  ver.  49 ;  just  as  ver.  29  at  the 
commencement  of  the  prayer  follows  upon  WM  in  ver.  28.  The 
recurrence  of  the  same  expression  shows  that  the  prayer  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  is  rounded  off  by  a  return  to  the 
thought  with  which  it  opened.  ''  As  Thou  spakest  by  Moses" 
points  back  to  Ex.  xix.  5. — In  2  Chron.  vi  40-42  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  is  somewhat  altered,  and  closes  with  the 
appeal  to  the  Lord  to  cause  salvation  and  grace  to  go  forth 
from  the  temple  over  His  people. 

Vers.  54-66.  Concluding  Act  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temple.  Vers.  54-61.  Blessing  tht  congregation, — ^After  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayer,  Solomon  rose  up  from  his  knees  and 
blessed  all  the  assembled  congregation.  ^  rnbins  VMI  is  a  cir- 
cumstantial clause,  which  must  be  connected  with  the  previous  • 
words  and  rendered  thus :  "  from  lying  upon  his  knees  vnih 
his  hands  spread  out  towards  heaven."  "  And  he  stood,"  i,e.  he 
came  from  the  altar  and  stood  nearer  to  the  assembled  congre- 
gatioa  The  blessing  begins  with  praise  to  the  Lord  for  the 
fulfilment  of  His  promises  (ver.  16),  and  consists  in  the  petition 
that  the  Lord  will  always  fulfil  his  (Solomon's)  prayers,  and 

'  Seb.  Schmidt  has  already  giyen  the  following  explanation :  '*  These 
things  which  I  have  asked  for  myself  and  for  my  people  do  Thou,  0  Lord, 
because  it  is  for  Thy  people  that  I  have  prayed,  and  I  am  their  king :  there- 
fore hear  Thou  the  prayers  of  Thy  servant  and  Thy  people.  For  in  ver.  52  he 
makes  mention  of  his  own  case  and  of  the  cases  of  all  the  rest,  in  which  they 
would  call  upon  the  Lord. 
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grant  His  people  the  promised  salvation.^ — ^Yer.  56.  The  praise 
of  Jehovah  rests,  so  far  as  the  first  part  is  concerned,  upon  the 
promise  in  Dent  xiL  9,  10,  and  upon  its  fulfihnent  in  Josh. 
xxi.  44,  45  and  yxiii.  14 ;  and  the  second  part  is  founded  upon 
Lev.  xxvi  3-13  andDeut  xxviii  1-14, "where  the  "good  word, 
which  the  Lord  spake  by  Moses,"  is  more  precisely  described 
as  the  blessing  which  the  Lord  had  promised  to  His  people 
and  had  hitherto  bestowed  upon  them.  He  had  already  given 
Israel  rest  by  means  of  Joshua  when  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
taken  ;  but  since  many  parts  of  the  land  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites,  this  rest  was  only  fully  secured  to 
them  by  David's  victories  over  all  their  enemies.  This  glorious 
fulfilment  warranted  the  hope  that  the  Lord  would  also  fulfil  in 
the  future  what  He  had  promised  His  servant  David  (2  Sam. 
viL  10),  if  the  people  themselves  would  only  faithfully  adhere 
to  their  God.  Solomon  therefore  sums  up  all  his  wishes  for 
the  good  of  the  kingdom  in  vers.  57-61  in  the  words,  "  May 
Jehovah  our  God  be  with  us,  as  He  was  with  our  fathers ;  may 
He  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  us,  to  incline  our  heart  to  Himseli^ 
that  we  may  walk  in  all  His  ways,"  etc. — that  the  evil  word 
predicted  by  Moses  in  Lev.  xxvi.  14  sqq.,Deut.  xxviii  15,  may 
not  fall  upon  us.  For  ver.  57  compare  Deut.  xxxi  6,  8,  and 
JosL  i  5.  ^^]  ^^  corresponds  to  IB"!! «?  in  these  passages. 
In  the  Pentateuch  t:^^3  is  used  but  once  of  men  who  forsake 
the  Lord,  viz.  Deut.  xxxii  1 5 ;  in  other  cases  it  is  only  used 
in  the  general  sense  of  casting  away,  letting  alone,  and  other 
similar  meanings.     It  is  first  used  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  for- 

^  This  blessiog  is  omitted  from  the  Chronicles,  because  it  is  simply  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  longer  prayer ;  but  instead  of  it  ve  have  a  statement,  in 
2  Chron.  yii.  1-4,  to  the  effect  that  fire  fell  from  beayen  aiid  consumed  the 
burnt-offering  upon  the  altar.  This  statement,  which  even.  Movers  regards  as 
a  traditional,  t.e.  a  legendary  addition,  according  to  his  eironeous  yiew  of 
the  sources  of  the  Chronicles,  is  confirmed  by  the  similar  miracle  which 
occurred  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  It  is  omitted,  like  so  many  other 
things  in  the  account  before  us,  because  all  that  was  essential  in  this  occur- 
rence was  contained  impliciu  in  the  filling  of  the  temple  with  the  gloiy  of  the 
Jjord.  Just  as  at  the  consecration  of  the  Mosaic  sanctuary  the  Lord  did  not 
merely  manifest  His  gracious  presence  through  the  cbud  which  filled  the 
tent,  but  also  kindled  the  first  sacrifice  with  fire  from  heaven  (Lev.  ix.  24), 
to  sanctify  the  altar  as  the  legitimate  place  of  sacrifice ;  so  also  at  the  temple 
the  miraculous  kindling  of  the  first  sacrifice  with  fire  from  heaven  was  the 
immediate  and  even  necessary  consequence  of  the  filling  of  the  temple  with 
the  doud,  in  which  the  presence  of  Jehovah  was  embodied. 
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saking  His  people,  in  P&.  xxvii.  9  in  connection  with  ^T^ ;  and 
it  frequently  occurs  afterwards  in  JeremiaL — ^Yer.  59.  May 
these  my  words,  which  I  have  prayed  (vers.  25-43),  be  near  to 
Jehovah  our  Qod  day  and  night,  that  He  may  secure  the  light 
of  His  servant  (the  king)  and  of  His  people,  as  every  day 
demands,  toi^a  Di^  n?^^  as  in  Ex.  v.  13,  xvL  4 — ^For  ver.  60 
compare  ver.  43. — ^Ver.  61.  Let  your  heart  be  '^^  0?  cf?^,  wholly, 
undividedly  devoted  to  the  Lord  (cf.  ch.  xi.  4,  xv.  3,  14,  etc.). 

Vera.  62-66.  Sacrifices  and  feast, — ^Vers.  62,  63.  The  dedi- 
catory prayer  was  followed  by  a  magnificent  sacrifice  offered  by 
the  king  and  all  Israel  The  thank-offering  (D^D/i^nar)  con- 
sisted, in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  manifestation  of 
divine  grace,  of  22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep.  This  enormous 
number  of  sacrificial  animals,  in  which  J.  D.  Michaelis  found 
serious  difiiculties,  Thenius  endeavours  to  set  aside  as  too  large, 
by  calculating  that  as  these  sacrifices  were  offered  in  seven 
days,  reckoning  the  sacrificial  day  at  twelve  full  hours,  there 
must  have  been  about  five  oxen  and  about  twenty-five  sheep 
slaughtered  and  offered  in  sacrifice  every  minute  for  the  king 
alone.  This  calculation  would  be  conclusive,  if  there  were  any 
foundation  for  the  three  assumptions  upon  which  it  rests : 
namely,  (1)  that  the  number  of  sacrifices  mentioned  was  offered 
for  the  king  alone ;  (2)  that  the  slaughtering  and  preparation 
of  the  sacrificial  animals  could  only  be  performed  by  the  priests 
and  Levites;  and  (3)  that  the  whole  of  the  flesh  of  these 
ifflPT^finfr^  ftTiiTHftlfl  was  to  be  consumed  upon  the  altar.  But 
these  three  assumptions  are  all  erroneous.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  account  about  their  being  "  for  the  king  alone."  For  it  is 
obvious  that  the  words  "  and  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice "  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  that  the  king  had  these 
sacrifices  offered  for  himself  alone,  but  that  the  words  refer  to 
the  sacrifices  offered  by  the  king  and  all  Israel  for  the  con- 
secration of  the  temple,  from  the  simple  fact  that  in  ver.  62 
"  Solomon  and  all  Israel "  are  expressly  mentioned  as  offering 
sacrifice,  and  that  after  the  statement  of  the  number  of  the 
sacrifices  we  find  these  words  in  ver.  63 :  "so  the  king  and  all 
the  children  of  Israel  dedicated  the  house  of  Jehovah."  More- 
over it  is  veiy  evident  from  the  law  in  Lev.  L  and  iii  that  at 
the  offering  of  sacrifice  the  slaughtering,  flajring,  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  sacrifidaL  animals  were  performed  by  any  Israelite, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  against  the 
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altar  and  the  burning  of  the  sacrificial  portions  npon  the  altar 
which  were  the  exclusive  province  of  the  priests.  In  order  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  enormous  number  of  sacrifices  which 
could  be  slaughtered  on  any  one  day,  we  will  refer  again  to  the 
notice  in  Josephus  (Bell.  Jvd.  vi  9,  3)  already  mentioned  in  the 
Comm.  on  the  PerUcUeuch,  voL  iii  p.  51  (translation),  that  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Nero  the  procurator  Cedius  directed  the 
priests  to  count  the  number  of  the  paschal  lambs,  and  that 
they  counted  250,000,  which  were  slaughtered  for  the  passover 
between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  hours  of  the  day,  and  of  which 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  altar.  If  then  it  was  pos- 
sible at  that  time  to  slaughter  more  than  250,000  lambs  in 
three  hours  of  the  afternoon,  and  to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon 
the  altar,  there  can  have  been  no  difficulty  in  slaughtering  and 
sacrificing  3000  oxen  and  18,000  sheep  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  on  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  festival  As  all 
Israel  from  Hamath  to  the  brook  of  Egypt  came  to  Jerusalem 
to  this  festival,  we  shall  not  be  above  the  mark  if  we  estimate 
the  ntimber  of  the  heads  of  houses  present  at  100,000.  And 
with  very  little  trouble  they  could  have  slaughtered  3000  oxen 
and  18,000  sheep  a  day  and  prepared  them  for  sacrificing. 
How  many  priests  took  an  active  part  in  this,  we  do  not  indeed 
Imow,  in  fact  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  number  of  the 
priests  in  Solomon's  time ;  but  we  know  that  in  the  time  of 
David  the  number  of  Levites  qualified  for  service,  reckoning 
from  their  thirtieth  year,  was  38,000,  so  that  we  may  certainly 
assume  that  there  were  two  or  three  thousand  priests.  Now  if 
only  the  half  of  these  Levites  and  priests  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  they  alone  could  have  slaughtered 
3000  oxen  and  18,000  sheep  every  day.  And  woidd  not  a 
thousand  priests  have  been  sufficient  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of 
so  many  animals  upon  the  altar  and  to  bum  the  fat  between 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ?  If  we  divided  these  sacri- 
fices among  a  thousand  priests,  each  one  would  only  have  had 
to  attend  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  burning  of  the  fat 
of  three  oxen  and  eighteen  sheep  each  day. — But  the  braasen 
altar  of  burnt-offering  might  not  have  been  large  enough  for 
the  burning  of  so  many  sacrifices,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
only  the  fat  portions  of  the  thank-offerings  were  consumed,  and 
they  did  not  require  much  room ;  since  the  morning  and  even* 
ing  bumt-offerings  were  added  daily,  and  as  festal  offerings 
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they  would  certainly  not  consist  of  a  lamb  only,  but  at  least  of  one 
bullock,  and  they  were  burned  whole,  although  the  altar  of  bumt- 
offeiing  with  a  surface  of  144  square  yards  (see  my  hibl.  Archdol. 
L  p.  127)  would  hold  a  very  large  quantity  of  sacrificial  flesh  at 
once.  In  ver.  64,  however,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Solomon 
sanctified  the  middle  of  the  court,  which  was  before  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  to  bum  the  burnt-offering  and  meat-offering  and  the 
&t  portions  of  the  thank-offerings  there,  because  the  brazen  altar 
was  too  small  to  hold  these  sacrifices.  "  The  middle  of  the  court" 
O?0?  '^)  is  the  whole  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  court  of  the 
priests,  which  was  in  front  of  the  temple-house  and  formed  the 
centre  of  the  court  surrounding  the  temple.  Of  course  we  have 
not  to  imagine  that  the  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  the  stone 
pavement  of  the  court,  but  must  assume  that  there  were  auxiliary 
altars  erected  in  the  inner  court  around  the  brazen  altar.  By 
the  bumt-offering  and  the  meat-offering  (belonging  to  it:  n^yrrn» 
nnmTTiKl)  we  are  not  to  understand  certain  burnt-offerings, 
which  were  offered  for  a  definite  number  of  thank-offerings,  as 
Thenius  supposes.  The  singular  and  the  definite  article  are 
both  at  variance  with  this.  The  reference  is  rather  to  the 
(well-known)  daily  morning  and  evening  burnt-offerings  with 
their  uieat-offering,  and  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  to  such  a  festal 
sacrifice  as  is  prescribed  in  Num.  xxviii.  for  the  great  yearly 
feasts. — ^Ver.  65.  Thus  Solomon  held  the  feast  at  that  time,  and 
all  Israel  with  him,  a  great  assembly  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hamath  to  the  brook  of  Egypt,  i,e.  from  the  whole  land  in  its 
fullest  extent  from  north  to  south.  *'  The  district  of  Hamath,'' 
i.e.  JSpiphania  on  the  Orontes,  is  mentioned  as  the  northern 
boundary  (c£  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  xiii.  21,  Josh.  xiii.  5,  etc.) ;  and 
"  the  brook  of  Egypt"  (DTIVP  ^??)*  Hhinocorura,  as  the  southern 
boundary  (cf.  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  JosL  xv.  4).  "  The  feast "  Q^^), 
which  Solomon  held  with  the  people  "  seven  days  and  seven 
days,  fourteen  days,"  is  not  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  but,  as 
in  ver.  2,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  fell  in  the  seventh 
month ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  verse  is,  that  on  that  occasion 
the  feast  of  the  seventh  month  was  kept  for  fourteen  days,  namely, 
seven  days  as  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  seven  days  as  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  We  are  obliged  to  take  the  words  in  this 
way,  partly  on  account  of  the  evident  reference  to  ^n^  (at  the 
feast)  in  ver.  2  in  the  expression  ^?^^  (the  feast)  in  this 
verae,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  statement  which  foUows  in 
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ver.  66,  ''and  on  the  eighth  day  he  sent  the  people  away.** 
The  "  eighth  day"  is  not  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
(Thenins) ;  but  the  eighth  day,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  TV^^  (Lev.  xziiL  36).  The  correctness  of  this  view 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  context  in  the  Chronicles, 
which  states  more  clearly  that  "  Solomon  kept  the  feast  seven 
days,  and  all  Israel  with  him  .  .  .  and  they  kept  ^^,  (the 
closing  feast)  on  the  eighth  day ;  for  they  kept  the  dedication 
of  the  altar  seven  days  and  the  feast  seven  days ;  and  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  seventh  month  he  sent  the  people 
away."  The  feast  of  tabernacles  lasted  seven  days,  from  the 
15th  to  the  21st,  with  a  closing  festival  on  the  eighth  day,  i& 
the  2  2d  of  the  month  (Lev.  xziiL  33-39).  This  festival  was 
preceded  by  the  dedication  of  the  temple  from  the  8th  to  the 
14th  of  the  month.  The  statement  in  ver.  66,  "  on  the  eighth 
day  he  sent  the  people  away,"  if  we  take  the  words  in  their 
strict  sense,  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  in  the  Chronicles, 
*^  on  the  23d  day,"  since  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles was  the  2  2d  day  of  the  month ;  but  it  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  horn  want  of  precision  in  a  well-known  mattlr. 
Solomon  sent  the  people  away  on  the  eighth  day,  t.«.  on  the 
afternoon  or  evening  of  the  atzereth  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  ie.  on  the  23d  of  the 
month,  the  people  took  their  journey  home,  "joyful  and  glad  of 
heart  for  all  the  goodness  that  the  Lord  had  shown  to  His  ser- 
vant David  and  to  the  peopla"  David  is  mentioned,  because 
the  completion  of  the  building  of  the  temple  was  the  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  promise  given  to  him.  "  Tents,"  for  houses,  as  in 
2  Sam.  XX.  1,  Judg.  vii  8,  and  other  passages. 

CHAP.  IX.   THE  ANSWER  TO  SOLOMON'S  PRATEE.      THE  MEANS 
EMPLOYED  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  HIS  BUILDINGS. 

Vers.  1-9.  The  Answer  of  the  Lord  to  Solomon's  Dkwca.- 
TORY  Prayer  (c£  2  Chron.  vii  11-22). — ^Vers.  1,  2.  When 
Solomon  had  finished  the  buildiog  of  the  temple,  and  of  ids 
palace,  and  of  all  that  he  had  a  desire  to  build,  the  Laid 
appeared  to  him  the  second  time,  as  He  had  appeared  to  him  at 
Gibeon,  t.e.  by  night  in  a  dream  (see  cL  iii  5),  to  promise  him 
that  his  prayer  should  be  answered.  For  the  point  of  time,  see 
at  ch.  viii  1.     P^n~7|,  all  Solomon's  desire  or  pleasure,  is  paiar 
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pliased  thus  in  the  Chronicles :  3^  ^?  ^??r^?,  "  all  that  came 
into  his  mind/*  and,  in  accordance  with  the  context,  is  very 
properly  restricted  to  these  two  principal  buildings  by  the  clause, 
"  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  in  his  own  house." — ^Vers.  3  sqq. 
The  divine  promise  to  Solomon,  that  his  prayer  should  be 
answered,  is  closely  connected  with  the  substance  of  the  prayer ; 
but  in  our  account  we  have  only  a  brief  summary,  whereas  in  the 
Chronicles  it  is  given  more  elaborately  (vid.  2  Chron.  vil  12-16). 
"  I  have  sanctified  this  house  which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my 
name  there."  for  the  expression,  see  Dent  zii  11.  The  sane* 
tifying  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  Jehovah  put  His  name  in  the 
temple;  i.e.  that  by  filling  the  temple  with  the  cloud  which 
visibly  displayed  His  presence.  He  consecrated  it.  as  the  scene 
of  the  manifestation  of  His  grace.  To  Solomon's  prayer, ''  May 
Thine  eyes  stand  open  over  this  house"  (ch  viii  29),  the  Lord 
replies,  giving  always  more  than  we  ask,  ''My  eyes  and  my 
heart  shall  be  there  perpetually." — ^Yers.  4  and  5  contain  the 
special  answer  to  cL  viii  25  and  26. — ^Vers.  6-9  refer  to  the 
prayer  for  the  turning  away  of  the  curse,  to  which  the  Ix)rd 
replies :  K  ye  and  your  children  turn  away  from  me,  and  do 
not  keep  my  commandments,  but  worship  other  gods,  this  house 
will  not  protect  you  from  the  curses  threatened  in  the  law,  but 
they  will  be  fulfilled  in  all  their  terrible  force  upon  you  and 
apon  this  templa  This  threat  follows  the  Pentateuch  exactly 
in  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed;  ver.  7  being  founded 
upon  Deut  xxviii.  37,  45,  and  63,  and  the  curse  pronounced 
upon  Israel  in  Deut  xxix.  23-26  being  transferred  to  the 
temple  in  vers.  8  and  9. — ^^|B  bvo  n^r,  to  dismiss,  ic.  to  reject 
from  before  my  face.  "  This  house  will  be  l'^^^,"  ie,  will  stand 
high,  or  through  its  rejection  will  be  a  lofty  example  for  all  that 
pass  by.  The  temple  stood  upon  a  high  mountain,  so  that  its 
ruins  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  went 
post  The  expression  |f  y?  ^  selected  with  an  implied  allusion 
to  Deut  xxvl  19  and  xxviii  1.  Qod  there  promises  to  make 
Israel  1^^,  high,  exalted  above  all  nations.  This  blessing  will 
be  turned  into  a  curse.  The  temple,  which  was  high  and  widely 
renowned,  shall  continue  to  be  high,  but  in  the  opposite  sense,  as 
an  ezamfle  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  from  the  presence  of  Grod.^ 

^  The  coDJeciiiTe  of  BoUoher,  Theniiis,  and  Berthean,  that  fffp^  Bhoold  be 
altefed  into  0^*y,  has  no  support  in  Mic.  iiL  12,  Jer.  zxtL  18,  and  Pa  Izxix.  1, 
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Vers.  10-28.  The  Means  by  which  the  Buildings  were 
ERECTED. — ^In  order  that  all  which  still  remained  to  be  said 
concerning  Solomon's  buildings  might  be  grouped  together, 
different  notices  are  introduced  here,  namely,  as  to  his  relation 
to  Hiram,  the  erection  of  several  fortresses,  and  the  tributary 
labour,  and  also  as  to  his  maritime  expeditions ;  and  these  hete- 
rogeneous materials  are  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  resources 
which  enabled  Solomon  to  erect  so  many  and  such  magnificeut 
buildings.  These  resources  were :  (1)  his  connection  with  king 
Hiram,  who  furnished  him  with  building  materials  (vers.  10-14) ; 
(2)  the  tributary  labour  which  he  raised  in  his  kingdom  (vers. 
15-25) ;  (3)  the  maritime  expedition  to  Ophir,  which'  brought 
him  great  w^th  (vers.  26-28).  But  these  notices  are  very 
condensed,  and,  as  a  comparison  with  the  parallel  account  in  2 
Chron.  viii.  shows,  are  simply  incomplete  extracts  &om  a  more 
elaborate  history.  In  the  account  of  the  tributary  labour,  the 
enumeration  of  the  cities  finished  and  fortified  (vers.  15-19) 
is  interpolated ;  and  the  information  concerning  the  support 
which  was  rendered  to  Solomon  in  the  erection  of  his  buildings 
by  Hiram  (vers.  11-14),  is  merely  supplementary  to  the 
account  already  given  in  ch.  v.  Vers.  24  and  25  point  still 
more  clearly  to  an  earlier  account,  since  they  would  be  other- 
wise imintelligible. — In  2  Ghron.  viii.  the  arrangement  is  a 
simpler  one  :  the  buildings  are  first  of  all  enumerated  in  vers. 
1-6,  and  the  account  of  the  tributary  labour  follows  in  vers. 
7-11. 

Vers.  10-14.  The  notices  concerning  Solomon's  connection 
xoiih  Hiram  are  very  imperfect;  for  ver.  14  does  not  famish 
a  conclusion  either  in  form  or  substance.  The  notice  in  2 
Chron.  viii  1,  2  is  still  shorter,  but  it  supplies  an  important 

addition  to  the  account  before  us. — ^Vers.  10  and  11  form  one 

• 

and  has  all  the  ancient  versions  against  it ;  for  they  all  contain  the  Maaoretic 
text,  either  in  a  verbal  translation  (LXX.),  or  in  a  paraphrase,  as  for 
example  the  Chaldee,  **  the  house  that  was  high  shall  be  destroyed  -^  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic,  *'  this  house  will  be  destroyed ;"  and  the  Vulgate,  domus 
hxc  erit  in  eremplum, — In  2  Chron.  vii.  21  the  thought  is  somewhat  varied 
by  the  alteration  of  TY^TV*  into  iTH  Ifi^M.     For  it  would  never  enter  the  mind 

of  any  sober  critic  to  attribute  this  variation  to  a  misinterpretation  of  our 
text.  Still  less  can  it  be  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  explain  or  rectify  our 
text,  as  Bottcher  imagines,  since  the  assertion  of  this  critic,  that  A'^^y  is  only 

used  to  signify  an  exalted  position,  and  never  the  exaltation  of  dignity  or 
worth,  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  Deut.  xxvi.  19  and  xxviii.  1. 
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period.  PT.  ^  (then  lie  gave)  in  ver.  11  introduces  the  apodosis 
to  'po  W  (and  it  came  to  pass,  etc.)  in  ver.  1 0 ;  and  ver.  1 1 
contains  a  circnmstantial  clause  inserted'  as  a  parenthesis. 
Hiram  had  supported  Solomon  according  to  his  desire  with 
cedar  wood  and  cypress  wood,  and  with  gold ;  and  Solomon 
gave  him  in  return,  after  his  buildings  were  completed,  twenty 
cities  in  the  land  of  GalU.  But  these  cities  did  not  please 
Hiram.  When  he  went  out  to  see  them,  he  said,  "  What  kind 
of  cities  are  these  (no  in  a  contemptuous  sense)  which  thou 
hast  given  me,  my  brother?"  *n^  as  in  ch.  xx.  32,  1  Mace. 
X.  18,  XL  80,  2  Mace.  xi.  22,  as  a  conventional  expression 
used  by  princes  in  .their  intercourse  with  one  another.  "And 
he  called  the  land  Cdbul  unto  this  day;"  t.e.  it  retained  this 
name  even  to  later  times.  The  land  of  Galil  is  a  part  of  the 
country  which  was  afterwards  known  as  GalUcea,  namely,  the 
northern  portion  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  JosL 
XX.  7,  xxi.  32,  Kedes  in  the  mountains  of  Kaphtali,  to  the  north- 
west of  Lake  JBtUeh,  is  distinguished  from  the  Kadesh  in  southern 
Palestine  by  the  epithet  ^via.  It  is  still  more  evident  from 
2  Kings  XV.  29  and  Isa.  viii.  23  that  Gaiil  embraced  the 
northern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali;  whilst  the  expression 
used  by  Isaiah,  DJiin  p^a,  also  shows  that  this  district  was  for 
the  most  part  inhabited  by  heathen  (i,e.  non-Israelites).  The 
twenty  cities  in  0<dil,  which  Solomon  gave  to  Hiram,  certainly 
belonged  therefore  to  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  mentioned 
in  2  SauL  xxiv.  7 ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  cities  occupied 
chiefly  by  a  heathen  popidation,  and  in  all  probability  they 
were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Consequentiy  they  did  not  please 
Hiram,  and  he  gave  to  the  district  the  contemptuous  name  of 
the  land  of  Cdbul,  Of  the  various  interpretations  given  to  the 
word  CaJml  (see  Ges.  Thes,  p.  656),  the  one  proposed  by  HiUer 
(Onomast.  p.  435),  and  adopted  by  Beland,  Ges.,  Maurer,  and 
others,  viz.  that  it  is  a  contraction  of  ^^sna,  sicut  id  guod  evanuit 
ianquam  nihU,  has  the  most  to  support  it,  since  this  is  the  mean- 
ing required  by  the  context.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  it  had  originally  a  different  significa- 
tion, and  is  derived  from  /?3  =  ^?n  in  the  sense  of  to  pawn, 
as  Gesenius  and  Dietrich  suppose.  This  is  favoured  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  Cabul  in  Josh.  xix.  27,  where  it  is  pro- 
bably derivable  from  ??3,  to  fetter,  and  signifies  literally  a  for- 
tress or  castle ;  but  in  this  instance  it  has  no  connection  with 
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the  land  of  CoihuL^  since  it  is  still  preserved  in  tlie  village  of 
Cabul  to  the  south-east  of  Acre  (see  the  Comm.  on  JosL  Z.c.). 
The  ''  land  of  Cabul ''  would  therefore  mean  the  pawned  land ; 
and  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  this  would  be  twisted  into 
"  good  for  nothing."  In  this  csuse  K'^ip^l  would  have  to  be  taken 
impersonally:  ''they  called;"  and  the  notice  respecting  this 
name  would  be  simply  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
people  interpreted  it  Hiram,  however,  did  not  retain  this  dis- 
trict, but  gave  it  back  to  Solomon,  who  then  completed  the 
cities  (2  Chron.  viii  2.).^  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  give  to 
ver.  14  a  meaning  in  harmony  with  the  context,  is  by  taking  it 
as  a  supplementary  explanation  of  nnjai  .  .  .  t^fe^a  .  .  .  DTn  in 
ver.  11,  and  so  rendering  ^h&^  as  a  pluperfect,  as  in  ch.  vii. 
13  :  ''Hiram  had  sent  the  king  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents 
of  gold."  If  we  reckon  the  value  of  gold  as  being  ten  times 
the  worth  of  silver,  a  himdred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold  woidd 
be  3,141,600  thalefn  (about  £471,240  :  Tr.).  This  is  no  doubt 
to  be  regarded  as  a  loan,  which  Solomon  obtained  from  Hiram 
to  enable  him  to  complete  his  buildings.  Although  David  may 
have  collected  together  the  requisite  amount  of  precious  metals 
fqr  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  Solomon  had  also  very  con- 
siderable yearly  revenues,  derived  partly  from  tribute  paid  by- 
subjugated  nations  and  partly  from  trade,  his  buildings  were 
so  extensive,  inasmuch  as  he  erected  a  large  number  of  cities 
beside  the  temple  and  his  splendid  palace  (vers.  15—19),  that 
lus  revenues  might  not  suffice  for  the  completion  of  these  costly 
works;  and  therefore,  since  he  would  not  apply  the  conse- 
crated treasures  of  the  temple  to  the  erection  of  cities  and 
palaces,  he  might  find  himself  compelled  to  procure  a  loan  from 
the  wealthy^  king  Hiram,  which  he  probably  intended  to  cover 
by  ceding  to  him  twenty  cities  on  the  border  of  the  Phcenician 
territory.  But  as  these  cities  did  not  please  the  king  of  Tyre  and 
he  gave  them  back  to  Solomon,  the  latter  will  no  doubt  have  re- 
paid the  amount  borrowed  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  reign. 

^  This  simple  method  of  reconciling  the  acconnt  before  ns  with  the  appa- 
rently discrepant  notice  in  the  Chronicles,  concerning  which  even  Movers  {dU 
hibUsche  Chronik,  p.  159)  observes,  that  the  chronicler  interpolated  it  from  a 
second  (?)  source,  is  so  natural,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Bertheau 
can  object  to  it ;  since  he  admits  that  the  accounts  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  are  incomplete  extracts  from  common  and  more  elaborate 
sources. 
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Yers.  15-23.  Solomon's  tribute  service,  and  the  building  of  the 
cities.  (Cf.  2  Chron.  viii,  3-10.)  The  other  means  by  which 
Solomon  made  it  possible  to  erect  so  many  buildings,  was  by 
compelliog  the  lemnants  of  the  Canaanitish  population  thi^ 
were  still  in  the  land  to  perform  tributary  labour.  D&n  na'i  ni; 
"  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  tribute."  For  DD  ri^^n^ 
compare  cL  v.  27.  To  the  announcement  of  the  object  which 
Solomon  had  in  view  in  raising  tributary  labourers,  namely,  to 
build,  etc.,  there  is  immediately  appended  a  list  of  aU  the  build- 
ings completed  by  him  (vers.  15—19) ;  and  it  is  not  till  ver.  20 
that  we  have  more  precise  details  concerning  the  tribute  itself 
Millo,  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  cities  enumerated,  are  for 
the  most  part  not  new  buildings,  but  simply  fortifications,  or  the 
completion  of  buildings  already  in  existence.  David  had  already 
built  the  castle  of  MUlo  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  9); 
80  that  Solomon's  building  was  in  both  casQS  merely  fortifying 
more  strongly.  On  MUlo  see  the  fuller  remarks  at  2  Sam.  v.  9; 
and  on  the  building  of  the  wall,  those  at  ch.  iii  1  and  xi  2*7. 
As  Solomon  thereby  closed  the  breach  of  the  city  of  David 
according  to  cL  zL  27,  he  probably  extended  the  city  wall  so 
as  to  enclose  the  temple  mountain ;  and  he  may  possibly  have 
also  surrounded  the  lower  city  with  a  wall,  since  David  had 
only  built  a  fortification  round  about  the  upper  city  upon  Zion 
(see  at  2  Ssun.  v.  9). — Hoczor :  an  old  royal  city  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  above  Lake  Hulch,  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  (see 
at  JosL  xi  1).  Megiddo ;  i.e.  Lqun  (see  at  ch.  iv.  12).  Gezer: 
also  an  old  Canaanitish  royal  city,  which  stood  dose  to  the 
Fhilistian  frontier,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
d  Kvhab  (see  at  JosL  x.  33). — ^Ver.  16.  This  city  had  been 
taken  and  burned  down  by  the  king  of  Egypt ;  its  Canaanitish 
inhabitants  had  been  put  to  death ;  and  the  city  itself  had  been 
given  as  a  marriage  portion  to  his  daughter  who  was  married 
to  Solomon.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  occasion  and 
object  of  Pharaoh's  warlike  expedition  against  this  city.  The 
conjecture  of  Thenius,  that  the  Canaanitish  inhabitants  of  (xezer 
had  drawn  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  Pharaoh,  mentioned 
here,  through  a  piratical  raid  upon  the  Egyptian  coast,  is  open 
to  this  objection,  that  according  to  all  accounts  concerning  its 
situation,  Gezer  was  not  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  but  very 
far  inland. — ^Ver.  1 7.  This  city  Solomon  built :  ie.  he  not  only 
rebuilt  it,  but  also  fortified  it     He  did  the  same  also  to  Zot^er 
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JSethhoran,  ie.  Beit-Ur  TacfUa,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountains,  four  hours'  journey  from  Gibeon.  According  to 
2  Chron.  viii.  5,  Solomon  also  fortified  Upper  BethJiaron,  which 
was  separated  by  a  deep  wady  from  Lower  Bethhoron,  that  lay 
to  the  west  (see  Comm.  on  Josh.  x.  10  and  xvi  3).  The  two 
Bethhorons  and  Gezer  were  very  important  places  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mountainous  country  of  Benjamin,  Ephraim,  and 
Judah  against  hostile  invasions  from  the  Philistian  plain.  The 
situation  of  Megiddo  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  through  which  the  high  road  from  the  western  coast  to 
the  Jordan  ran,  was  equally  important ;  and  so  also  was  Hazor 
as  a  border  fortress  against  Syria  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
land. — ^Ver!  18.  Solomon  also  built,  i,e.  fortified,  Baalath  and 
Tadmor  in  the  desert.  According  to  Josk  xix.  44,  Baalath 
was  a  city  of  Dan,  and  therefore,  as  Josephus  {AnL  viii  6,  1) 
justly  observes,  was  not  far  from  Gezer ;  and  consequently  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  either  Baalgad  or  Baalbek  in  Coele- 
Syria  (Iken,  Mich.  Bosenm.;  cf.  Bobinson,  Bibl,  Bes,  p.  519). 
non  (Cfiethib)  is  either  to  be  read  IDIJ,  or  according  to  Ewald 
(Gesch.  ill.  p.  344)  ^ten,  palm,  a  palm-city.  The  Keri  requires 
nbnri  (Tadmor,  after  2  Chron.  viii.  4),  a  pronunciation  which 
may  possibly  have  simply  arisen  from  Aramaean  expansion,  but 
which  is  still  the  name  for  the  city  current  among  the  Arabs 


<«o  / 


even  in  the  present  day  (^jj,  locvs  palmarum  ferax).     The 

Greeks  and  Bomans  called  it  Palmyra,  It  was  situated  in 
what  is  certainly  now  a  very  desolate  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
on  the  caravan  road  between  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates, — 
according  to  modem  accounts,  not  more  than  seventeen  hours' 
journey  from  that  river ;  and  there  are  still  magnificent  ruins 
which  attest  the  former  glory  of  this  wealthy  and,  under  queen 
Zenobia,  very  powerful  city  (cf.  'Ritt&r,  Erdk  xviL  2,  p.  1486 
sqq.,  and  K  Osiander  in  Herzog's  CycL).  The  correctness  of 
this  explanation  of  the  name  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
words  "  in  the  wilderness ; "  and  consequently  even  Movers  has 
given  up  his  former  opinion,  viz.  that  it  was  the  city  of  Thamar 
in  southern  ^Judah  (Ezek  xlviL  19,  xlviiL  28),  which  Thenius 
has  since  adopted,  and  has  decided  ih  favour  of  Palmyra,  with- 
out being  led  astray  by  the  attempt  of  Hitzig  to  explain  th& 
name  from  the  Sanscrit  (vid,  Deutsche  morgld,  Ztschr.  viii  p.  222 
sqq.).     The  expression  f^Na  appears  superfluous,  as  all  the  cities 
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named  befoie  were  sitaated  in  the  land  or  kingdom  of  Solomon^ 
and  Tadmor  is  suflBciently  defined  by  IS'J??  (in  the  desert). 
The  text  is  evidently  faulty,  and  either  the  name  of  the  land, 
namely  HartuUh  (according  to  2  Chron.  viii.  4),  has  dropped 
out,  or  n??  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  what  follows 
(according  to  the  Cod.  AL  of  the  LXX.),  and  the  cop.  l  before 
ng^  nx  must  be  erased  and  inserted  before  .n^?  ("  and  in  the 
land  of  all  the  magazine-cities"). — Ver.  19.  The  "magazine- 
cities  "  (nM3Dtpri  njj)  were  fortified  cities,  in  which  the  produce 
of  the  land  was  collected,  partly  for  provisioning  the  army,  and 
partly  for  the  support  of  the  rural  population  in  times  of  dis- 
tress (2  Chron.  xvii.  12,  xxxii.  28),  similar  to  those  which 
Pharaoh  had  built  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Ex.  i  11).  If  they 
Were  situated  on  the  great  commercial  roads,  they  may  also  have 
served  for  storing  provisions  for  the  necessities  pf  travellers  and 
their  beasts  of  burden.  The  cities  for  the  war-chariots  (^9  v?) 
and  cavalry  (Q^Bhan)  were  probably  in  part  identical  with  the 
magazine-cities,  and  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
There  were  no  doubt  some  of  these  upon  Lebanon,  as  we  may 
on  the  one  hand  infer  from  the  general  importance  of  the 
northern  frontier  to  the  security  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  still 
more  from  the  fact  that  Solomon  had  an  opponent  at  Damascus 
in  the  person  of  Sezin  (ch.  xi  24),  who  could  easily  stir  up 
rebellion  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  had  only  just  been 
incorporated  by  David  into  the  kingdom ;  and  as  we  may  on 
the  other  hand  clearly  gather  from  2  Chron.  xvi  4,  according 
to  which  there  were  magazine-cities  in  the  land  of  NaphtalL 
Finally,  the  words  "  and  what  Solomon  had  a  desire  to  build  " 
embrace  all  the  rest  of  his  buildings,  which  it  >  would  have 
occnpied  too  much  space  to  enumerate  singly.  That  the  words 
prn  ntc  are  not  to  be  so  pressed  as  to  be  made  to  denote  simply 
"  tbe  buildings  undertaken  for  pure  pleasure,"  like  the  works 
mentioned  in  Eccles.  iL  4  sqq.,  as  Thenius  and  Bertheau  sup- 
pose, is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  ver.  1,  where  all  Solomon*s 
buildings  except  the  temple  and  palace,  and  therefore  the  forti- 
fications as  well  as  others,  are  included  in  the  expression  "  all 
his  desire." — ^Fuller  particulars  concerning  the  tributary  work- 
men are  given  in  ver.  20  sqq.  The  Canaanitish  population 
that  was  left  in  the  land  were  made  use  of  for  this  purpose, — 
namely,  the  descendants  of  the  Canaanites  who  had  not  been 
entirely  exterminated  by  the  Israelites.      "*  Their  children," 
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etc.,  supplies  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  expression  *^  all 
the  people,"  etc.,  in  ver.  20.  (For  the  fact  itself,  see  the  com- 
mentary on  ch.  V.  27,  28.) — ^Ver.  22.  Solomon  did  not  make 
Israelites  into  tributary  daves ;  but  they  were  warriors,  mini* 
sters,  and  civil  and  military  officersL  ^^1?S  are  the  king's  ser- 
vants ;  D^.fc^,  the  heads  of  the  military  and  civU  service ;  ^'^v?^, 
royal  adjutants  (see  at  2  Sam.  xxiii  8) ;  Vehw  to")  nb,  cap- 
tains over  the  royal  war-chariots  and  cavalry. — For  ver.  23 
compare  cL  v.  30. 

Vers.  24  and  25  contain  two  notices,  with  whidL  the  account 
of  Solomon's  buildings  is  brought  to  a  dose.  Both  verses  point 
back  to  ch.  iii  1-4  (viz.  ver.  24  to  cL  iiL  1,  and  ver.  25  to 
ch.  iii  2-4),  and  show  how  the  incongruities  whicli  existed  at 
the  commencement  of  Solomon's  reign  were  removed  by  his 
buildings.  When  Solomon  married  Pharaoh's  daughter,  he 
brought  her  into  the  city  of  David  (cL  iii  1),  until  he  should 
have  finished  his  palace  and  built  her  a  house  of  her  own 
within  it  After  this  building  was  completed,  he  had  her 
.  brought  up  firom  the  city  of  David  into  it  n?^,  came  up,  inas- 
much as  the  palace  stood  upon  the  loftier  summit  of  Zion.  "^K 
is  to  be  connected  with  TK  which  follows,  in  the  sense  of  only  or 
jvst  05 :  as  soon  as  Pharaoh's  daughter  had  gone  up  into  the 
house  built  for  her,  Solomon  buUt  Milla^ — ^Ver.  25.  After  the 
building  of  the  temple,  the  practice  of  sacrificing  upon  the  altars 
of  the  high  places  could  be  brought  to  an  end  (ch.  iii  2). 
Solomon  now  offered  burnt-offerings  and  thank-offerings  three 
times  a  year  upon  the  altar  which  he  had  bmlt  to  the  Lord, 
i.e.  upon  the  altar  of  bumt-offenng  in  the  temple,  or  as 
2  Chron.  viii.  12  adds  by  way  of  explanation,  "before  the 
porch."  ''  Three  times  in  the  year :"  ie.  at  the  three  great  yearly 
feasts — passover,  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles 

^  Notlung  certain  can  be  gathered  from  this  notice  as  to  the  dtuation  of 
this  castle.  The  remark  made  by  Thenius,  to  the  effect  that  it  must  have 
joined  that  portion  of  the  palace  in  which  the  harem  was,  rests  upon  the 
assnmption  that  Millo  waa  evidently  intended  to  shelter  the  harem, — an 
assumption  which  cannot  be  raised  into  a  probability,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
certaiaty.  The  building  of  MiUo  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  into  the  house  erected  for  her,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
DsTid  (?  Solomon — ^Tr.)  could  not  undertake  the  fortification  of  Jerusalem 
by  means  of  this  castle  till  after  his  own  palace  was  finished,  because  he  had 
not  the  requisite  labour  at  command  for  canying  on  all  tiiaw  bnildinga  ai  the 
sam6  time* 
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(2  Chron.  viiL  13).  The  words  which  follow,  Sm  Tepni,  «  and 
indeed  burning  (the  sacrifice)  at  the  (altar)  which  was. before 
Jehovah/'  cannot  be  taken  as  parallel  to  the  preceding  clause, 
and  tinderstood  as  referring  to  the  incense,  which  was  offered 
along  with  the  bleeding  sacrifices,  because  "^^t??!?  is  not  a  pre- 
terite, but  an  in£  absoL,  which  shows  that  this  clause  merely 
serves  as  an  explanation  of  the  preceding  one,  in  the  sense  of, 
"  namely,  burning  the  sacrificed  at  the  altar  which  was  before 
Jehovah.*  ^V^<}  is  the  technical  expression  here  for  the 
burning  of  the  portions  of  the  sacrificial  flesh  upon  the  altar, 
as  in  Ex.  xxix.  18,  Lev.  i  9,  etc  On  the  use  of  '^^  after 
tax,  which  Thenius  and  Bottcher  could  not  imderstand,  and  on 
which  they  built  up  all  Mnds  of  conjectures,  see  Ewald,  §  333,  a, 
note. — rrarrnx  dWi,  **  and  made  the  house  complete,"  ie.  he  put 
the  temple  into  a  state  of  completion,  by  offering  the  yearly 
sacrifices  there  from  that  time  forward,  or,  as  Bottcher  explains 
it^  gave  it  thereby  its  full  worth  as  a  house  of  God  and  place  of 
worship.  Dpen  is  to  be  taken  grammatically  as  a  continuation 
of  the  in£  abs.  T^?P!?. 

Vers.  26-28.  He  smds  ships  to  Ophir. — Solomon  built  a 
fleet  (^Jf  is  collective,  ships  or  fleet ;  the  7wm,  unitatis  is  nw) 
at  Eziongeber,  near  Eloth,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  (^^"0^ : 
see  at  Ex.  x.  19),  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  and  TTiram  sent  in  the 
fleet  ''shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea"  along  with 
Solomon's  servants  to  Ophir,  whence  they  brought  to  king 
Solomon  420  talents  of  gold.  Eziongeber,  a  harbour  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  was  probably  the  '^  large  and 
1)eautifal  town  of  Asziun*'  mentioned  by  Makrizi  (see  at  Num. 
^rryiit  35),  and  situated  on  the  great  bay  of  Wady  JSmrag 
(see  Eiippell,  Beisen  in  Nubien,  pp.  252-3).  Eloth  (lit  trees,  a 
grove,  probably  so  named  from  the  large  palm-grove  in  the 
neighbourhood),  or  Math  (Deut.  ii.  8 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  22  :  see  at 
Cren.  xiv.  6),  the  Aila  and  .^Hana  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
Arab.  AUeh,  was  situated  at  the  northern  point  of  the  (Elanitic) 
golf,  which  took  its  name  from  the  town ;  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Fathers  it  was  an  important  commercial  town.  It  was  not 
&r  from  the  small  modem  fortress  of  Akaba,  where  heaps  of 
mbbiah  still  show  the  spot  on  which  it  formerly  stood  (compare 
Biippell,  Nvb,  p.  248,  with  plates  6  and  7,  and  Bobinson,  Pal. 
i  p.  251  sqq.). — ^The  corresponding  text,  2  Chron.  viii  17,  18, 
differs  in  many  respects  from  the  account  before  us.     The  state- 
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ment  in  the  Chronides,  that  Solomon  went  to  Eziongeber  and 
Elath,  is  but  a  veiy  unimportant  deviation  ;  for  the  building  of 
the  fleet  makes  it  a  very  probable  thing  in  itself  that  Solomon 
should  have  visited  on  that  account  the  two  towns  on  the 
Elanitic  Gulf,  which  were  very  near  to  one  another,  to  make 
the  requisite  arrangements  upon  the  spot  for  this  important 
undertaking.  There  is  apparently  a  far  greater  deviation  in 
ver.  27,  where,  in  the  place  of  the  statement  that  Hiram  sent 
^^K3,  in  the  (or  a)  fleet,  his  servants  as  sailors  who  had  know- 
ledge  of  the  sea»  the  chronicler  affirms  that  Hiram  sent  by  his 
servants  ships  and  men  who  had  knowledge  of  the  sea.  For 
the  only  way  in  which  Hiram  could  send  ships  to  Eziongeber 
was  either  by  land  or  (as  Eitter,  Erdk.  xiv.  p.  365,  supposes) 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  supposing  that  the  Tynans  had  a  fleet 
upon  that  sea  at  so  early  a  date  as  this.  The  statement  in  the 
Chronicles  receives  an  apparent  confirmation  from  1  Kings  x. 
22,  "  The  king  had  a  Tarshish  fleet  upon  the  sea  with  the  fleet 
of  Hiram/'  if  indeed  this  passage  also  refers  to  the  trade  with 
Ophir,  as  is  generally  supposed;  for  then  these  words  affirm 
that  Hiram  sent  ships  of  his  own  to  Ophir  along  with  those  of 
Solomon.  We  do  not  think  it  probable,  however,  that  the 
words  "  Hiram  sent  ships  by  his  own  men"  are  to  be  so  pressed 
as  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  had  whole  ships,  or  ships  tak^n 
to  pieces,  conveyed  to  Eziongeber  either  fix)m  Tyre  or  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  although  many  cases  might  be  cited  from 
antiquity  in  support  of  this  view.^  In  all  probability  the  words 
affirm  nothing  more  than  that  Hiram  supplied  the  ships  for  this 
voyage,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  had  them  built  at  Eziongeber  by 
his  own  men,  and  the  requisite  materials  conveyed  thither,  so 

^  Thus,  for.  example,  according  to  Amani  exped,  Alex,  1.  y.  p.  S29,  and 
vii.  p.  485  (ed.  Blanc),  Alexander  the  Great  had  ships  transported  from 
Phoenicia  to  the  Euphrates,  and  out  of  the  Indus  into  the  Hydaspes,  the 
ships  being  taken  to  pieces  for  the  land  transport  {trfAi6no$tp)^  and  the 
pieces  (rfAifAwret)  afterwards  joined  together  again.  Plutarch  relates  (yUa 
Anton,  p.  948,  ed.  Frkf.  1620)  that  Cleopatra  -would  have  had  her  whole 
fleet  carried  across  the  isthmus  which  separates  Egypt  from  the  Red  Sea,  and 
haye  escaped  by  that  means,  had  not  the  Arabs  prevented  the  execution  of 
her  plan  by  burning  the  first  ships  that  were  drawn  up  on  the  land.  Accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,  hell,  Pelop,  iy.  8,  the  Peloponnesians  conyeyed  sixty  ships 
which  lay  at  Gorcyra  across  the  Leucadian  isthmus.  Goropare  also  Polyseni 
gtrateg.  y.  2,  6,  and  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiy.  7,  and  from  the  middle  ages  the 
account  of  Makrizi  in  Burckhardt^s  Reisen  in  Syrien,  p.  S81. 
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tax  as  they  were  not  to  be  obtained  upon  the  spot  At  any 
late,  Solomon  was  obliged  to  call  the  Tynans  to  his  help  for . 
the  building  of  the  ships,  since  the  Isradites,  who  had  hitherto 
carried  on  no  maritime  trade  at  all,  were  altogether  inexpe- 
rienced in  shipbuilding.  Moreover,  the  country  round  Ezion- 
geber  woidd  hardly  furnish  wood  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as 
there  are  only  palms  to  be  found  there,  whose  spongy  wood, 
however  useful  it  may  be  for  the  inside  of  houses,  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  building  of  ships.  But  if  Hiram  had  ships  built 
for  Solomon  by  his  own  men  and  sent  him  sailors  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  sea,  he  would  certainly  have  some  of  his  own 
ships  engaged  in  this  maritime  trade;  and  this  explains  the 
statement  in  cL  x.  22. 

The  destination  of  the  fleet  was  Ophir,  whence  the  ships 
brought  420  or  (according  to  the  Chronicles)  450  talents  of 
gold.  The  difference  between  420  and  460  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  substitution  of  the  numeral  letter  3  (50)  for  3 
(20).  The  sum  mentioned  amounted  to  eleven  or  twelve  million 
dollars  (from  £1,600,000  to  £1,800,000— Tr),  and  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  the  result  of  one 
voyage,  or  as  the  entire  profits  resulting  from  the  expeditions  to 
Ophir.  The  words  admit  of  either  interpretation,  although 
they  are  more  favourable  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  fact  that  they 
brought  this  amount  all  at  once  or  on  every  voyage.  (See  also 
at  ch.  X.  14  and  22.)  The  question  as  to  the  situation  of 
Ophir  has  given  rise  to  great  dispute,  and  hitherto  no  certain 
conclusion  has  been  arrived  at;  in  fact,  it  is  possible  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  means  of  deciding  it  Some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was  in  southern  Arabia,  others 
that  it  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  others  again  that 
it  was  in  Hither  India.^     The  decision  is  dependent  upon  a 

^  Compare  the  thorough  examination  of  the  different  views  concerning 
Ophir  in  G.  Ritter^s  Erdk,  xiy.  pp.  S48-431,  with  the  briefer  collection  made 
by  GeteninB  in  his  T^ket,  p.  141  sq.  and  in  the  AUgem.  Encychp.  der  Wissen- 
sekaft  II.  KUmU^  S  Sect.  Bd.  4,  p.  201  sqq.,  and  by  Pressel,  art.  *'  Ophir,"  in 
Henog's  Cyclopmdia, — ^We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  different  opinions  held 
by  the  earlier  writers.  But  among  modem  authors,  Niebuhr,  Gesenius, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  Seetien  decide  in  favour  of  Arabia;  Quatrem6re  {Mmoire 
sur  le  pays  d* Ophir  in  Mem.  de  VlnsHL  roy.  1845,  t  xy.  P.  ii.  p.  850  sqq.)  and 
MoTers,  who  takes  Ophir  to  be  the  name  of  an  emporium  on  the  eastern  coast 
ol  Africa,  in  favoor  of  Sofala ;  while  Ghr.  LasMn  {Indische  AlUrthumstund€f 
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previous  qiiesiioQ,  whether  da.  x.  22,  '^  Ihe  kmg  had  a  Tarshish 
fleet  upon  the  sea  with  the  fleet  of  Hiram ;  once  in  three  years 
came  the  Taishish  fleet,  bringing  gold,  silver,''  etc.,  also  applies 
to  the  voyage  to  Ophir.  The  expression  **  Tarshish  fleet ;"  the 
word  Qni  C'  on  the  sea  '*),  which  naturally  suggests  that  sea  to 
which  the  Israelites  applied  the  special  epithet  D^?,  namely  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  lastly,  the  difference  in  the  cargoes, — the 
ships  from  Ophir  bringing  gold  and  cdgummim  wood  (ver.  28 
and  ch.  x.  11),  and  the  Tarshish  fleet  bringing  gold,  silver, 
ivoiy,  apes,  and  peacocks  (ch.  x.  22), — appear  to  &vour  the 
conclusion  that  the  Tarshish  fleet  did  not  sail  to  Ophir,  but 
npon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Tarshish,  ie.  Tartessus  in  Spain ; 
to  which  we  may  add  the  fact  that  ts^Bhn  *JK  is  reproduced  in 
2  ChroiL  ix.  21  by  ts^enn  rt3)>h  rtOK.  «  ships  gomg  to  Tarshish." 
Nevertheless,  however  plausible  these  arguments  may  appear, 
after  a  renewed  investigation  of  the  subject  I  cannot  regard 
them  as  having  decisive  weight :  for  (1)  ^e  expression  "  Tar- 
shish fleet "  is  used  in  ch.  xxii  49  in  connection  with  ships 
that  were  intended  to  go  to  Ophir;  (2)  Dja  (upon  the  sea) 
might  receive  its  more  precise  definition  from  what  precedes ; 
and  (3)  the  difference  in  the  cargoes  reduces  itself  to  this,  that 
in  addition  to  the  gold,  which  was  the  chief  production  of 
Ophir,  there  are  a  few  other  articles  of  trade  mentioned,  so 
that  the  account  in  ch.  x.  22  is  more  complete  than  that  in 
dx  ix.  28  and  x.  11.  The  statement  concerning  the  Tarshish 
fleet  in  cL  X.  22  contains  a  passing  remark,  like  that  in  cL  x. 
11,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  both  passages  treat  in  the 
same  manner  simply  of  the  voyage  to  Ophir,  and  therefore  that 
the  term  "  Tarshish  ships,"  like  our  Indiamen  {hidienfahrer), 
was  applied  to  ships  intended  for  long  voyagea  If,  in  addition 
to  the  ships  sailing  to  Ophir,  Solomon  had  also  had  a  fleet  upon 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  sailed  with  the  Phoenicians  to 
Tartessus,  this  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  here  (ch. 
ix.  27j  28)  at  the  same  time  as  the  Ophir  voyage.     On  all 

i.  p.  537  sqq.,  u.  p.  552  sqq.)  and  C.  Bitter  are  tbe  principal  supporters  of  India. 
On  the  other  hand,  Albr.  Roscfaer  {Ptokmdm  nnd  die  Handebstrassen  in  Gm- 
tral'Africa^  Gotha  1857,  p.  57  sqq.)  has  attempted  to  connect  together  aU 
these  views  by  assuming  that  the  seamen  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  fetched  the 
gold  of  Western  Africa  from  the  island  of  Dahlak  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  having 
taken  it  to  India  to  exchange,  returned  at  the  end  of  a  three  years*  Toyago 
eDziched  with  gold  and  the  productions  of  India. 
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these  gronnds  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  expression  in  2  Chion.  ix.  21,  "  ships  going  to  Tarshish,"  is 
simply  a  mistaken  exposition  of  the  term  "  Tarshish  fleet," — a 
mistake  whidh  may  easily  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that  at 
the  time  when  the  Chronicles  were  written,  the  Toyages  not 
only  of  the  Israelites  but  also  of  the  Tyrians  both  to  Ophir  and 
Tarshish  had  long  since  ceased,  and  even  the  geo^phical 
situation  of  these  places  was  then  unknown  to  the  Jews  (see 
my  Introduction  to  the  Old  Test.  p.  442,  ed.  2). 

The  name  Ophir  occurs  first  of  all  in  Gren.  x.  29  among  the 
tribes  of  Southern  Arabia,  that  were  descended  from  Joktan, 
between  Seba  and  Havilah,  i,e.  the  Sabeeans  and  Chaulotseans. 
Hence  it  appears  most  natural  to  look  for  the  gold-land  of  Ophir 
in  Southern  Arabia.  But  as  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  the 
Joktanide  tribe  of  Ophir,  or  one  branch  of  it,  may  subsequently 
have  emigrated  either  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  or  even  to 
Hither  India,  and  therefore  that  the  Solomonian  Ophir  may 
hare  been  an  Arabian  colony  outside  Arabia,  the  situation  of 
tibis  gold  country  cannot  be  determined  without  further  evidence 
fiom  Gren.  x.  29  alone  ;  but  before  arriving  at  an  actual  decision, 
we  most  first  of  all  examine  the  arguments  that  may  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  each  of  the  three  countries  named.  Sofala 
in  Eastern  Africa,  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  has  nothing  in 


/  /^ 


common  with  the  name  Ophir,  but  is  the  Arabic  £^^  (Heb. 

n^^y  ie.  lowland  or  sea-coast;  and  the  old  Portuguese  accounts 
of  the  gold  mines  in  the  district  of  Fura  there,  as  well  as  the 
pretended  walls  of  the  queen  of  Saba,  have  far  too  little  evidence 
to  support  them,  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  question  before 
na.  ^Die  supposed  connection  between  the  name  Ophir  and  the 
city  of  Sotnrdpa  mentioned  by  Ptolemaeus,  or  Ovmrapa  by 
Periplus  {Oeogr.  min,  i  p.  30),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa, 
or  Uie  shepherd  tribe  of  Abhira,  cannot  be  sustained.  Soinrdpa 
or  Su/dra  (Edrisi)  answers  to  the  Sanscrit  Supdra,  i.e.  beautiful 
coast  (c£  Lassen,  Ind.  Alterthk,  i.  p.  107) ;  and  Ovmrapa  in 
Periplus  is  no  doubt  simply  a  false  reading  for  Soi/irdpa,  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  *^^fi^.  And  the  shepherd  tribe  of 
Abhira  can  hardly  come  into  consideration,  because  the  country 
which  they  inhabited,  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  has  no  gold. — ^Again,  the  hypothesis  that  India  is  intended 
derives  just  as  little  support  from  the  circumstance  that,  with 
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the  exception  of  Gren.  x.  29,  the  LXX.  have  always  rendered 
TBf  K  either  S<o^ipd  or  Sovif>Cp,  which  is,  according  to  the  Coptic 
lexicographers,  the  name  used  by  the  Copts  for  India,  and 
that  Josephus  (Ant,  viiL  6,  4),  who  used  the  Old  Test  in  the 
Alexandrian  version,  has  given  India  as  the  explanation  of 
Ophir,  as  it  does  from  this  supposed  resemblance  in  the  names. 
Por,  according  to  the  geographical  ideas  of  the  Alexandrians  and 
later  Greeks,  India  reached  to  Ethiopia,  and  Ethiopia  to  India^ 
as  Letronne  has  conclusively  proved  (see  his  Mhiaire  mr  une 
mission  ariennt,  etc.,  in  Mhii.  de  Vlnstit.  Acad,  des  Inscript,  et 
Bdl  Lettres,  t  x.  p.  220  sqq.)- 

Greater  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  duration  of  the  voyages 
to  Ophir, — ^namely,  that  the  Tarshish  fleet  came  once  in  three 
years,  according  to  cL  x.  22,  and  brought  gold,  etc.  But  even 
Lassen,  who  follows  Heeren,  observes  quite  truly,  that  "  this 
expression  need  not  be  understood  as  signifying  that  three  whole 
years  intervened  between  the  departure  and  return,  but  simply- 
that  the  fleet  returned  once  in  the  course  of  three  years."  More- 
over, the  stay  in  Ophir  is  to  be  reckoned  in  as  part  of  the  time 
occupied  in  the  voyage ;  and  that  this  is  not  to  be  estimated  as 
a  short  one,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  Homer, 
Odyss.  XV.  454  sqq.,  a  Phoenician  merchantman  lay  for  a  whole 
year  at  one  of  the  Cyclades  before  he  had  disposed  of  his  wares 
of  every  description,  in  return  for  other  articles  of  commerce, 
and  filled  his  roomy  vessel  K  we  add  to  this  the  slowness  of 
the  voyage, — considering  that  just  as  at  the  present  day  the 
Arabian  coasters  go  but  very  slowly  from  port  to  port,  so  the 
combined  fleet  of  EUram  and  Solomon  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  greater  rapidity,  inasmuch  as  the  Tyrians  were 
not  better  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  Arabian  Sea  than  the 
modem  Arabians  are,  and  that  the  necessary  provisions  for  a 
long  voyage,  especially  the  water  for  drinking,  could  not  be 
taken  on  board  all  at  once,  but  would  have  to  be  taken  in  at 
the  different  landing-places,  and  that  on  these  occasions  some 
trade  would  be  done, — ^we  can  easily  imderstand  how  a  voyage 
from  Eziongeber  to  the  strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  and  the  return 
might  occupy  more  than  a  year,^  so  that  the  time  occupied  in 

1  It  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writera,  as  collected  by  Movers  {PhSniz,  ii  S,  p.  190  sqq.),  the  Phoenicians 
sailed  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  modem  merchant  ships ;  for  this  evidence 
simply  applies  to  the  voyages  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  vhich  they  were 
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the  voyage  as  given  here  cannot  furnish  any  decisive  proof 
that  the  fleet  sailed  beyond  Southern  Arabia  to  the  East  Indies. 
And  lastly,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  goods  brought 
firom  Ophir,  which  many  regard  as  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of 
India.  The  principal  article  for  which  Ophir  became  so  cele- 
brated, viz.  the  gold,  is  not  found  either  in  Sufdra  near  Groa,  or 
in  the  land  of  Abhira,  Even  if  India  be  much  richer  in  gold 
than  was  formerly  supposed  (c£  Lassen,  iL  p.  592),  the  rich 
gold  country  lies  to  the  north  of  Cashmir  (see  Lassen,  ii. 
pp.  603-4).  Moreover,  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  conceive 
what  goods  the  Phoenicians  can  have  offered  to  the  Indian 
merchants  for  their  gold  and  the  other  articles  named^  since 
large  sums  of  gold  were  sent  to  India  every  year  in  the  Boman 
times  to  pay  for  the  costly  wares  that  were  imported  thence 
(see  Boscher,  pp.  53,  54)  ;  but  it  is  still  less  possible  to  com- 
prehend how  the  shepherd  tribe  of  Abhira  could  have  come 
into  possession  of  so  much  gold  as  the  Ophir  fleet  brought 
home.  The  conjecture  of  Bitter  {Erdh  xiv.  p.  399)  and  Lassen 
(iL  p.  592),  that  this  tribe  had  come  to  the  coast  not  veiy  long 
before  from  some  country  of  their  own  where  gold  abounded, 
and  that  as  an  imcultivated  shepherd  tribe  they  attached  but 
very  little  value  to  the  gold,  so  that  they  parted  with  it  to  the 
Phoenicians  for  their  purple  cloths,  their  works  in  brass  and 
glass,  and  for  other  things,  has  far  too  little  probability  to 
appear  at  all  admissible.  If  the  Abhira  did  not  know  the 
value  of  the  gold,  they  would  not  have  brought  it  in  such  quan- 
tities out  of  their  original  home  into  these  new  settlements. 
We  should  therefore  be  obliged  to  assume  that  they  were  a 
trading  people,  and  this  would  be  at  variance  with  all  the 
known  accounts  concerning  this  triba — ^As.a  rule,  the  gold 
treasures  of  Hither  Asia  were  principally  obtained  from  Arabia 
in  the  most  ancient  times.  If  we  leave  Havilah  (Gen.  ii  11) 
out  of  the  account,  because  its  position  cannot  be  determined 

familiar,  and  to  the  period  when  the  Phoenician  navigation  had  reached  its 
f  nllett  deyelopnient,  so  that  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  time  of  Solomon  and 
a  YOTage  upon  the  Arabian  Sea,  with  which  the  Phoenicians  were  hitherto 
quite  unacquainted. — ^Again,  the  calculation  made  by  Lassen  (iL  pp  590-1), 
according  to  which  a  voyage  from  Eziongeber  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Indus  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  a  hundred  days,  is  founded  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  already  acquainted  with  the  monsoon  and  knew 
what  was  the  best  time  for  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea, — an  assumption 
which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  shown  to  be  probable. 
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with  certainty,  the  only  other  place  specially  referred  to  in  tiie 
Old  Teatament  besides  Ophir  as  being  celebrated  as  a  gold 
country  is  Saba,  in  the  south-western  portion  of  Yemen.  The 
Sabseans  bring  goH  precious  stones,  and  incense  (Isa.  Ix.  6 ; 
Ezek.  xxYii  22) ;  and  the  queen  of  Saba  presented  SolonKm 
with  120  talents  of  gold,  with  plumes  and  with  precioos  stones 
(1  Kings  X  10).  This  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  the  clmwical 
writers,  who  describe  Arabia  as  very  rich  in  gold  (c£  Strabo, 
xvi  777  sq.  and  784 ;  Diod.  Sia  ii  SO,  iii  44;  also  Bochart^ 
PhdUg,  L  iL  a  2  7).  These  testimonies,  whidi  we  have  already 
given  in  part  at  Ex.  xxxviiL  31,  are  far  too  distinct  to  be  set 
aside  by  the  remark  that  there  is  no  gold  to  be  found  in  Arabia 
at  the  present  time.  For  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wealth  of* 
Arabia  in  gold  may  be  exhausted,  just  as  Spain  no  longer  yields, 
any  silver,  on  the  other  hand  we  know  tax  too  little  of  the 
interior  of  Southern  Arabia  to  be  able  distinctly  to  maintain 
that  there  is  no  gold  in  existence  there. — Silver,  the  other 
metal  brought  from  Ophir,  was  also  found  in  the  land  of  Ihe 
Kabatseans,  according  to  Strabo,  xvi  p.  784,  although  the  wealth 
of  the  ancient  world  in  silver  was  chiefly  derived  from  Tarshish 
or  Tartessus  in  Spain  (c£  Movers,  PhonvL  ii  3,  p.  36  sqq., 
where  the  different  places  are  enumerated  in  which  silver  was 
found). — That  precious  stones  were  to  be  found  in  Arabia  is 
evident  from  the  passages  cited  above  concerning  the  Sabseana 
— On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has  been  supposed  that  tlie 
remaining  articles  of  Ophir  could  only  have  been  brought  from 
the  East  Indies. 

According  to  ch  x.  12,  the  Ophir  ships  brought  a  large 
quantity  of  tX'ir^^  ^  (almuggim  wood  :  2  Chron.  ii.  7,  0^^5*^). 
According  to  Eimchi'  (on  2  Chion.  ii  7),  the  ^"ID^  or  tichk  is 

arbor  ruhri  coloris,  dicta  lingua  ardbka  aJhakam  (^iji\)>  'ovlgo 

brasUica.  This  tree,  according  to  Abuliadl  (Celsius,  Hierdb.  i  p. 
176),  is  a  native  of  India  and  Ethiopia;  and  it  is  still  a  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  whether  we  are  to  understand  by  this  the  PUro- 
carpus  SafUai.,  from  which  the  true  sandal-wood  comes,  and 
which  is  said  to  grow  only  in  the  East  Indies  on  Malabar  and 
Java,  or  the  Ccesalpinia  Sappan  i.,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the 
East  Indies,  more  especially  in  Ceylon,  and  also  in  different 
parts  of  Africa^  the  red  wood  of  which  is  used  in  Europe  chiefly 
for  dyeing.    Moreover  the  true  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
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is  stin  trndiscoveged.  The  derivation  of  it  from  the  Sanseiit 
Valgu,  id  pulch&r  (Lassen  and  Sitter),  has  been  set  aside  b;f- 
Gresenins  as  inappropriate,  and  modui,  mochcUa,  which  is  said  to 
signify  sandal-wood  in  Sanscrit,  has  been  suggested  instead. 
But  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  its  favour,  nor  is  the 
word  to  be  found  in  Wilson's  Sanscrit  Lexicon.  If,  however, 
this  derivation  were  correct,  /K  would  be  the  Arabic  article,  and 
the  introduction  of  this  article  in  connection  with  the  word 
nuxha  would  be  a  proof  that  the  sandal-wood,  together  with  its 
name,  came  to  the  Hebrews  through  merchants  who  spoke 
Arabia — ^The  other  articles  from  Ophir  m^itioned  in  ch.  x.  22 
are  I3^3lI^^,  oSoin-e^  iX£(f>dvTivoi  (LXX.),.  denies  eUph/mtorum  or 
«6ttr  (Vxdg.),  ^?1  ^,  elephants'  teeth  (Targ,).  But  however 
c^tain  the  meaning  of  the  word  may  thus  appear,  the  justifica- 
tion  of  this  meaning  is  quite  as  uncertain.  In  other  cases 
ivory  is  designated  by  the  simple  term  \^  (ch.  x.  18,  xxiL  39  ; 
PiB.  xlv.  9 ;  Amos  iii.  15,  etc.),  whereas  Ezekiel  (xxviL  15)  calls 
the  whole  tusk  1^^  ^^^^,  horns  of  the  tooth,  t^^sn  is  said  to 
signify  elephants  here ;  and  according  to  Benary  it  is  contracted 
from  O^^Kn^  the  Sanscrit  word  ibha,  elephant;  according  to 
Ewald,  from  C3^?^n,  from  the  Sanscrit  Kalahha  ;  and  according  to 
Hitzig,  from  D*?ij3  =  Q^?»J  f ,  Libyi ;  or  else  D'*?ni8^  is  a  false  read- 
ing for  t3*?3iTi  IB?,  ivory  and  ebony,  according  to  Ezek.  xrviL  15 
(see  Ges.  Thes.  p.  1453).  Of  these  four  derivations  the  first  two 
are  decidedly  wrong :  the  first,  because  ibha  as  a  name  for  the 
elephant  only  occurs,  according  to  Weber,  in  the  later  Indian 
writings,  and  is  never  used  in  die  earlier  writings  in  this  sense 
(yid.  Soediger,  Addenda  ad  Chs,  thes.  p.  115);  the  second, 
because  Kaldbha  does  not  signify  the  elephant,  but  catulum 
dephanii,  before  it  possesses  any  teeth  available  for  ivory.  The 
third  is  a  fancy  which  its  originator  himseK  has  since  given  up; 
and  the  fourth  a  conjecture,  which  is  not  raised  to  a  probability 
even  by  the  attempt  of  Bottcher  to  show  that  O^lin  is  a  case 
of  backward  assimilation  from  ^^?^!7,  because  the  asyndeton 
D^?n  15?  between  two  couples  connected  by  )  is  without  any 
analogy,  and  the  passages  adduced  by  Bottcher,  viz.  Deut 
r^rrr  22,  JosL  XV.  54  sqq.,  and  even  Ezek.  xxvii.  33,  are  to  be 
taken  in  quite  a  different  way. — ^The  rendering  of  D^at*  by  apes, 
and  the  connection  of  the  name  not  only  with  the  Sanscrit  and 
Malabar  kapi,  but  also  with  the  Greek  seffTro^  and  Kfjfio^,  also 
aeiffo^,  are  much  surer ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assumption 
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that  the  Greeks,  like  the  Semitic  nations,  leceived  the  word  from 
the  Indians  along  with  the  animals,  is  veiy  improbable :  for  tcqvo^ 
in  Greek  does  not  denote  the  ape  (wiOffsco^)  generally,  but  aimply 
a  species  of  long-tailed  apes,  the  native  land  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  was  Ethiopia,^  and  the 
Ethiopian  apes  are  hardly  likely  to  have  sprung  from  India — 
And  lastly,  even  in  the  case  of  t^^^ari^  according  to  the  ancient 
versions  peacocks,  the  derivation  from  the  Malabaric  or  Tamul 
tSgai  or  tdghai  (c£  Boediger  in  Ges.  Thes.  p.  1502)  is  not  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  look  through  all  the  articles  of  commerce 
that  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Ophir  voyages,  apart  from 
the  gold  and  silver,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  land  of 
Abhira,  the  ivoiy  and  ebony  (supposing  that  we  ought  to  read  t? 
D^^srn  for  t^^^Dp^)  furnish  no  evidence  in  support  of  India,  inafi- 
much  as  both  of  them  could  have  been  brought  from  Ethiopia,  as 
even  Lassen  admits  (ii  p.  554).  And  even  if  the  words  Alrtvuggim^ 
Kophim,  and  Tucchijim  really  came  from  India  along  with  the 
objects  to  which  they  belonged,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
with^  certainty  from  this  alone  that  Ophir  was  situated  in  India. 
— ^For  since,  for  example,  there  are  indisputable  traces  of  very 
early  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  Hither  Asia 
and  Africa,  especially  Southern  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  reaching 
far  beyond  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  seamen  of  Hiram  and  Solo- 
mon may  have  obtained  these  articles  either  in  Arabia  or  on 
the  Ethiopian  coast  For  even  if  the  statements  of  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  to  the  effect  that  the  Phoenicians  emigrated  from 
the  islands  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  Tylos  (or  Tyros  ?)  and  Arados, 
to  the  Phoenician  coast,  do  not  prove  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
already  extended  their  commercial  enterprise  as  far  as  India 
even  before  the  twelfth  century,  as  Lassen  (ii.  597  and  584-5) 
supposes;  if  the  Tyrians  and  Aradians,  who  were  related  to  them 
by  tribe,  still  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  islands  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  from  which  they  could  much  more  easily  find  the  way  to 

^  Compftre  Aristoteles,  Mat.  animal  ii.  8 :  Uri  Ii  6  fitsp  *r,fios  x/^«os  t^w 
cvpeiv.  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  812 :  Itrr/  2s  o  K^vcg  ro  fih  ^poouTrop  toiK^g  'Sarup^^ 
T*  dXXet  Zf  KVPog  Ktil  ctpKTOv  firrtiiC'  yivv&rut  V  h  Ai$ioiFtep,  Plinius,  k.  n,  yiii. 
19  (28) :  lidem  (the  games  of  Pompey  tbe  Great)  ostenderunt  ex  ^Ethiopia 
quas  vocant  xi^ov;,  quorum  pedes  posteriores  pedibus  humanis  et  cruribus, 
priores  mantbusfuere  similea,  Solinus  Folyh.  says  the  same  (Bochart,  Hieroz, 
i.  lib.  liL  a  31). 
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India  by  sea, — since  the  historical  character  of  these  statements 
has  been  disputed  by  Movers  (PJufnizier,  ii  1,  p.  38  sqq.)  on 
very  weighty  grounds ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  very  * 
early  intercourse  between  East  India  and  Africa,  reaching  far 
beyond  all  historical  testimony,  from  the  following  well-estab- 
lished facts :  that  the  Egyptians  made  use  of  indigo  in  the 
dyeing  of  their  stuffs,  and  this  could  only  have  been  brought  to 
them  from  India ;  that  muslins,  which  were  likewise  of  Indian 
origin,  are  found  among  the  materials  in  which  the  mummies 
are  enveloped ;  and  that  in  the  graves  of  the  kings  of  the 
eighteenth  djmasty,  who  ceased  to  reign  in  the  year  1476  B.C., 
there  have  been  discovered  vases  of  Chinese  porcelain  (cf. 
lessen,  iL  p.  596).  And  the  intercourse  between  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia  and  Hither  India  may  have  been  quite  as  old,  if 
not  older ;  so  that  Indian  productions  may  have  been  brought 
to  Hither  Asia  by  the  Sabseans  long  before  the  time  of  Solomon 
(wi.  Lassen,  ii.  pp.  593-4,  and  Movers,  Pfi&niz.  ii.  3,  pp.  247, 
256).  But  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Arabia  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Ethiopia,  by  which  African  productions  reached 
the  trading  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  was  unquestionably  stiU  older 
than  the  trade  with  India.  If  we  weigh  weU  aU  these  points, 
there  is  no  valid  ground  for  looking  outside  Arabia  for  the 
situation  of  the  Solomonian  Ophir.  But  we  shall  no  doubt  be 
obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  determining  with  any  greater 
precision  that  particular  part  of  the  coast  of  Arabia  in  which 
Ophir  was  situated,  inasmuch  as  hitherto  neither  the  name 
Ophir  nor  the  existence  of  gold-fields  in  Arabia  has  been 
established  by  modem  accounts,  and  moreover  the  interior  of 
the  great  Arabian  peninsula  is  still  for  the  most  part  a  terra 
incognita} 

^  If  the  notice  of  Eupolemus  contained  in  a  fragment  in  Eusebius  {prtepar. 
ev.  ix.  80),  to  the  effect  that  David  (a  mistake  for  Solomon)  sent  miners  to 
the  island  of  Oup^  (for  which  Gesenius  conjectures  that  we  should  read  Ou0pii 
or  Ov^fi)  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  rich  in  gold  mines,  and  that  they 
liroaght  gold  thenoe  to  Judaea,  could  be  proved  to  be  historical  through 
any  earlier  testimony,  Ophir  would  have  been  an  island  of  the  Erjthrtoan 
Sea,  either  Dahlak  inside  Bab  el  Mandeb,  or  Diu  Zokatara  (the  Sanscrit 
Dteipa  Sukhatara^  i.e,  the  happy  island)  by  the  present  Gape  GuardafuL 
But  this  notice  is  evidently  simply  a  conjecture  founded  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, haying  no  historical  value. 
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CHAP.X.   THE  QUZEN  OF  SABA.    SOLOMON'S  WEALTH  AND  SPLENDOUB. 

Veis.  1-13.  Visit  of  thb  Queen  of  Saba  (cf.  2  ChroiL  ix. 
1^12). — When  the  fame  of  Solomon's  gieai  wisdom  came  to  the 
earn  of  the  queen  of  Saba,  probably  through  the  Ophir  voyages^ 
die  undertook  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  convince  herself  of  the 
truth  of  the  report  which  had  reached  her,  by  putting  it  to  the 
test  by  means  of  enemas,  ^v^,  Safid,  is  not  Ethiopia  or 
Meroe,  as  Josephus  (AtU.  viiL  6,  5),  who  confounds  K3e^  with 
Ksp,  and  the  Abyssinian  Christians  suppose  (vid.  Lnddfi  hisL 
JEih.  iL  S),  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Sab€gan8,  who  were  cele- 
brated for  their  trade  in  incense,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and 
who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Felix,  with  the  capital  Saba,  or  the 
Mapiafia  of  the  Greeks.  This  queen,  who  is  called  Balkis  in 
the  Arabian  legend  (cf.  Koran,  Sur,  2  7,  and  Pococke,  SpeeivL  hisL 
Arab,  p.  60),  heard  the  £ame  of  Solomon  niiT  Drp ;  ie.  not  "  at 
the  naming  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  "  (Bottcher),  nor  "*  in  re- 
spect of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  with  regard  to  that  which  Solomon 
had  instituted  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord "  (Thenius) ;  nor  even 
"  serving  to  the  glorification  of  God  "  (de  Wette  and  Maurer)  ; 
but  literally,  "  belonging  to  the  name  of  the  Lord ; "  in  other 
words,  the  fame  which  Solomon  had  acquired  through  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  or  through  the  fact  that  the  Lord  had  so  glorified 
Himself  in  him  (Ewald  and  Dietrich  in  Ges.  £ex,  8,v.  f).  **  She 
came  to  try  him  with  riddles,"  i.e.  to  put  his  wisdom  to  the  test 
by  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  him  in  riddles.  The  love  of 
the  Arabs  for  riddles,  and  their  supeiioiitf  in  Hiiajeu  cC esprit, 
is  sufficienUy  weU  known  from  the  immense  extent  to  which 
the  Arabic  literature  abounds  in  Mashals.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  the  large  collections  of  proverbs  made  by  Ali  ben  Abi 
Taleb  and  Meidani,  or  the  Malcamen  of  Hariri,  which  have  been 
made  accessible  to  all  by  F.  Biickert's  masterly  translation  into 
German,  and  which  are  distinguished  by  an  amazing  fulness  of 
word-play  and  riddles,  rrrn,  a  riddle,  is  a  pointed  saying  which 
merely  hints  at  the  deeper  truth  and  leaves  it  to  be  guessed. — 
Vers.  2,  3.  As  the  queen  of  a  wealthy  country,  she  came  with  a 
very  large  retinue.  ^D  does  not  mean  a  military  force  or  an 
armed  escort  (Thenius),  but  riches,  property ;  namdy,  her  nume- 
rous retinue  of  men  (Q^??*  ver.  13),  and  camels  laden  witii 
valuable  treasures.  The  words  nn^^  .  .  .  D^^i  are  an  explana- 
tory circumstantial  clause,  both  here  and  also  in  the  Chronicles, 
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where  the  cop.  Vav  stands  before  D^f>9f  (c£  Ewald,  §  341,  a,  b). 
"  And  spake  to  Solomon  all  that  she  had  upon  her  heart/'  ie. 
in  this  connection,  whatever  riddles  she  had  it  in  her  mind  to 
lay  before  him ;  ^  and  Solomon  told  her  all  her  sayings/'  ie. 
was  able  to  solve  all  her  riddlea  There  is  no  ground  for  think- 
ing of  sayings  of  a  religious  nature,  as  the  earlier  commentators 
supposed,  but  simply  of  sayings  the  meaning  of  which  was  con- 
eeaied,  and  the  understandiag  of  which  indicated  very  deep 
wisdom. — Yer&  4,  5.  She  saw  n^sn,  i«.  Solomon's  palace,  not 
the  temple,  and  ''the  food  of  lus  table/'  ie.  both  the  great 
Taciety  of  food  that  was  placed  upon  the  king's  table  (ch  v. 
2,  3),  and  also  the  costly  furniture  of  the  table  (ver.  21),  and 
"  the  seat  of  his  retainers  and  the  standing  of  his  servants/'  i.e. 
the  places  in  the  palace  assigned  to  the  ministers  and  servants 
of  the  king,  which  were  contrived  with  wisdom  and  arranged  in 
a  splmdid  manner,  onsj^  are  the  chief  ofBicers  of  the  king, 
viz.  ministers,  counsellors,  and  aides  de  camp;  U'^Tpmi^  the 
eoort  servants ;  ^^2^,  the  rooms  of  the  courtiers  in  attendance ; 
*^?9,  the  standing-place,  ie.  the  rooms  of  the  inferior  servants, 
'  and  their  clothing/'  which  they  received  from  the  king ;  and 
r^eto,  not  his  cup-bearers  (LXX.,  Vulg.),  but  as  in  Gen.  zL  21, 
the  drink,  ie.  probably  the  whole  of  the  drinking  airangements; 
1n^^  and  his  ascent,  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  go  into 
tbe  house  of  Jehovah  ^f^  does  not  mean  bumt-ofiTering  here, 
as  the  older  translators  have  rendered  it,  but  ascent,  as  in  Ezek. 
zL  26,  and  as  the  Chronicles  have  correctly  explained  it  by 
fn^.  FcMT  bumt-ofifeiing  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  con- 
nection, because  the  queen  had  nothing  to  see  or  to  be  astonished 
at  in  the  presentation  of  such  an  offering.  Wtt  is  most  likely 
^the  king's  outer  entrance"  into  the  temple,  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xvi  18  ;  and  the  passage  before  us  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  this  was  a  work  of  art,  or  an  artistic  arrangement. 
'XX\  n^n  i6|,  **  and  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  h^:"  she  was  beside 
herself  with  amazement,  as  in  Jo^  v.  1,  ii  11. — Yers.  6-9. 
Slie  then  said  with  astonishment  to  Solomon,  that  of  what  her 
eyes  now  saw  she  had  not  beard  the  half,  through  the  report 
-vdiich  had  reached  her  of  his  affairs  and  of  his  wisdom,  and 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  incredible  to  her;  and  not  only  con- 
gratulated his  servants,  who  stood  continually  near  him  and  could 
hear  his  wisdom,  but  also  praised  Jehovah  his  God,  that  out  of 
His  eternal  love  to  EQs  people  Israel  He  had  given  them  a  king 
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to  do  justice  and  nghteousness.  The  earlier  theologians  infened 
from  this  praising  of  Jehovah,  which  involved  faith  in  the  true 
Grod,  when  taken  in  connection  with  Matt.  xiL  42,  ;that  this 
queen  had  been  converted  to  the  true  God,  and  conversed  with 
Solomon  on  religious  matters.  But,  as  we  have  already  observed 
at  cL  V.  21,  an  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of 
Israel  was  reconcilable  with  polytheism.  And  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  said  about  her  offering  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  shows 
that  the  conversion  of  the  queen  is  not  to  be  thought  of  here. — 
Yer.  10.  She  thereupon  presented  to  Solomon  a  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  of  gold  (more  than  three  million  thalers  [nearly 
half  a  million  sterling — Tn.]),  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  spices 
and  precious  stones.  The  D^pto  probably  included  the  genuine 
balsam  of  Arabia,  even  if  D^a  was  not  die  specific  name  of  the 
genuine  balsam.  "  There  never  more  came  so  much  of  such 
spices  to  Jerusalem."  Instead  of  3^^  "riy  .  .  .  ta  i6  we  find  in 
the  Chronicles,  ver.  9,  simply  njn  w,  « there  was  nothing  like 
this  balsam,"  which  conveys  the  same  meaning  though  expressed 
more  indefinitely,  since  KVin  d]^3  points  back  to  the  preceding 
words,  "  balsam  (spices)  in  great  quantity."  ^ — ^Vers.  11, 12.  The 
allusion  to  these  costly  presents  leads  the  historian  to  introduce 
the  remark  here,  that  the  Ophir  fleet  also  brought,  in  addition 
to  gold,  a  large  quantity  of  Algummim  wood  (see  at  ch.  ix. 
28)  and  precious  stones.  Of  this  wood  Solomon  had  *Y^Dp  or 
ni?pp  made  for  the  temple  and  palaca  *^?Dp  bom  ^po^  sisrnifies 
a  support,  and  nppp  may  be  a  later  form  for  D?D,  a  flight  of 
steps  or  a  staircase,  so  that  we  should  have  to  think  of  steps 
with  bannisters.  This  explanation  is  at  any  rate  a  safer  one 
than  that  of  "  divans  "  (Thenius),  which  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  place  in  the  temple,  or  "  narrow  pannelled  stripes  on  the 
floor "  (Bertheau),  which  cannot  in  the  smallest  degree  be  de- 
duced from  ^'yo?,  or  "  support = moveables,  viz.  tables,  benches, 
footstools,  boxes,  and  drawers  "  (Bottcher),  which  neither  har- 
monises with  the  temple,  where  there  was  no  such  furniture, 
nor  with  the  nipDD  of  the  Chronicles.  "  And  guitars  and  harps 
for  the  singers,"  probably  for  the  temple  singers.  *^^3  and 
^3j  are  string   instruments ;  the  former  resembling  our  guitar 

^  It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  tlie  legend  in  Josephus  {Ant,  viiL  6,  6)^ 
that  it  was  through  this  queen  that  the  root  of  the  true  balsam  (jOpobalsamum\ 
which  was  afterwards  cultivated  in  gardens  at  Jericho  and  Engedi,  was  first 
of  all  brought  to  Palestine  (of.  Movers,  PAontzter,  ii.  S,  p.  226  sqq.). 
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rather  than  the  harp,  the  strings  being  carried  over  the  sound- 
ing-board upon  a  bridge,  the  latter  being  of  a  pitcher  shape  with- 
out any  sounding  bridge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  harps. — ^Ver.  13. 
Solomon  gave  the  queen  of  Saba  all  that  she  wished  and  asked 
for,  beside  what  he  gave  her  "  according  to  the  hand,"  i.e,  the 
might,  of  the  king ;  that  is  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  presents 
answering  to  his  might  and  his  wealth,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
give  as  a  king,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom.  In  the  Chro- 
nicles (ver.  12)  we  find  ''beside  that  which  she  had  brought 
(•^9^?!?)  to  the  king,"  which  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  "be- 
side that  which  he  gave  her  in  return  for  what  she  had  brought 
to  him,"  or  beside  the  return  presents  corresponding  to  her  gifts  to 
him,  as  it  has  been  already  correctly  paraphrased  by  the  Targum. 

Vers.  14-22.  Solomon's  Wealth  and  the  Use  he  made  of 
ET  (cf.  2  Chron.ix.  13-21). — ^Ver.  14.  The  gold  which  Solomon 
received  in  one  year  amounted  to  666  talents, — ^more  than 
seventeen  million  thalers  (two  million  and  a  half  sterling — ^Tr.). 
666  is  evidently  a  roimd  number  founded  upon  an  approxima- 
tive valuation.  nn«  njB^a  is  rendered  in  the  Vulg.  per  annos  sin- 
gidos ;  but  this  is  hardly  correct,  as  the  Ophir  fleet,  the  produce 
of  which  is  at  any  rate  included,  did  not  arrive  every  year,  but 
once  in  three  years.  Thenius  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  this 
revenue  merely  applies  to  the  direct  taxes  levied  upon  the 
Israelites.  It  includes  all  the  branches  of  Solomon's  revenue, 
whether  derived  from  his  commerce  by  sea  and  land  (c£  vers. 
28,  29)  or  from  the  royal  domains  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  26—31),  or 
received  in  the  form  of  presents  from  foreign  princes,  who  either 
visited  him  like  the  queen  of  Saba  or  sent  ambassadors  to  him 
(vers.  23,  24),  excepting  the  duties  and  tribute  from  conquered 
kings,  which  are  specially  mentioned  in  ver.  15.  'nn  ^??3K5  w, 
beside  what  came  in  (T[):^y?  ^?)  from  the  travelling  traders  and 
the  commerce  of  the  merchants,  and  from  all  the  kings,  etc.  ^^^K 
isnnn  (a  combination  resembling  our  merchantmen;  c£  Ewald, 
§  287,  e,  p.  721)  are  probably  the  tradesmen  or  smaller  dealers 
who  travelled  about  in  the  country,  and  &^^^^  the  wholesale 
dealers.  This  explanation  of  &^>|!  cannot  be  rendered  doubtful 
by  the  objection  that  nvi  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  connection 
with  the  wandering  about  of  spies ;  for  ??*}  signified  originally  to 
go  about^  spy  out,  or  retail  scandal,  and  .after  that  to  trade,  and 
go  about  as  a  tradesman.     3n^n  "^^  are  not  kings  of  the  auxiliary 
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anc(  allied  iiati<ms  (Chall,  Gres.),  but  kings  of  the  mixed  popula- 
tion, and  according  to  Jer.  xxx.  24,  more  especially  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Arabia  Deserta  O?!^  ^*??^?)^  which  bordered  upon 
Palestine ;  for  T}^  is  a  mixed  crowd  of  all  kinds  of  men,  who 
either  attach  themselves  to  a  nation  (Ex.  xiL  38),  or  live  in  the 
midst  of  it  as  foreigners  (Neh.  xiii  3),  hence  a  nmnber  of  mer- 
cenaries (Jer.  L  37).  In  2  Ghron.  ix.  14, 3n^  is  therefore  cgt- 
rectly  explained  by  the  term  ^,  which  does  not  mean  the  whole 
of  Axabia,  bat  "^  only  a  tract  of  country  not  very  extensive  on  the 
east  and  south  of  Palestine "  (Gesenius),  as  these  tribes  were 
tributary  to  Solomon.  KJ??  ^^^,  the  governors  of  the  land, 
are  probably  the  officers  named  in  ch.  iv.  7~19.  As  they  col- 
lected the  duties  in  the  form  of  natural  productions  and  delivered 
them  in  that  form,  so  also  did  the  tradesmen  and  merchants  pay 
their  duties,  and  the  subjugated  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia  their 
tribute,  in  naturn.  This  explains  in  a  veiy  simple  manner  why 
these  revenues  are  separated  from  the  revenue  of  Solomon  which 
came  in  the  form  of  money.  ^^^B  is  a  foreign  word,  which  first 
foimd  its  way  into  the  Hebrew  language  after  the  times  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  sprang  from  the  Sanscrit  paksha,  a  companion  or 
friend,  which  took  the  form  oipaJMia  in  Prakrit,  and  probably 
of  paJcha  in  the  early  Persian  {vid,  Benfey  and  Stem,  die  MonatS" 
Tuimeny  p.  195). — ^Vers.  16,  17.  Solomon  had  500  ornamental 
shields  made,  200  kj^er  ones  (D^^V,  scuta,  targets),  and  300 
smaller  (&^|^^,  clypei).  These  shields,  like  all  the  shields  of  the 
ancients,  were  made  of  wood  or  basket-work,  and  covered  with 
gold  plate  instead  of  leather  (see  my  htbl,  ArchdoL  ii.  pp.  296 
aqq.).  ^^^  ^l  does  not  mean  aurum  jtigrdatrim,  ie.  gold  mixed 
with  metal  of  a  different  kind,  but,  as  Kimchi  has  shown,  aurunt 
didtcctum,  beaten  gold,  from  ^^^,  to  stretch ;  since  Solomon  would 
certainly  use  pure  gold  for  these  ornamental  shields.  "  Six  hun- 
dred shekels  of  gold  he  spread  upon  one  target,"  that  is  to  say, 
he  used  for  gilding  one  taiget  Six  hundred  shekels  would 
weigh  about  17^  lbs.,  so  that  the  value  of  the  gold  upon  a  target 
would  be  more  than  5000  thalers  (£750),  supposing  that  the 
Mosaic  shekel  is  meant^  But  this  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
fact  that  the  gold  upon  the  small  shields  is  estimated  at  three 
minas.  I^  for  example,  the  three  minae  are  equal  to  three 
hundred  shekels,  according  to  2  Ghron.  ix.  16,  as  is  generally 
assumed,  a  hundred  shekels^  are  reckoned  as  one  mina ;  and  as 
the  mina  only  contained  fifty  Mosaic  shekels^  according  to  Ezek. 
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zIt.  12,  the  reference  must  be  to  shekels  after  the  king^s  weight 
(2  Sam.  xiy.'26),  which  were  only  half  the  sacred  shekel  (see 
my  bM.  Arehdol^  ii  p.  135).  Consequently  the  gold  plate  npon 
one  target  was  not  qnite  9  lbs.,  and  that  upon  a  shield  not 
quite  4^  lbs.  These  shields  were  intended  for  the  body-guard 
to  cany  on  state  occasions  (ch.  xiv.  27,  28 ;  2  Ghron.  xxL  10), 
and  were  kept  in  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (ch.  vii  2). 
— Vers.  18-20.  Solomon  had  a  great  throne  of  iyory  made,  and 
had  it  overlaid  with  fine  gold.  VfT^^?  is  not  a  throne  made  of 
lYory,  bat  one  merely  ornamented  with  ivory ;  and  we  are  to 
imagine  the  gOding  as  effected  by  laying  the  gold  simply  upon 
the  wood,  and  inserting  the  ivory  within  the  gold  plate.  TBttD^  a 
hophal  participle  of  ltd ;  av/rum  depwratwn,  hence  =  *^no  in  2 
Chron.  ix.  17.  The  throne  had  six  steps,  and  a  **  rounded  head 
on  the  hinder  part  thereof,"  i.e.  a  back  which  was  arched  above 
or  rounded  off,^  and  n>  arms,  t.e.  arms  on  both  sides  of  the 
seat  (niB^n  tf  pD),  and  two  lions  standing  by  the  side  of  the  arms. 
Beside  this  there  were  twelve  lions  upon  the  six  steps,  namely 
two  upon  each  step,  one  on  this  side  and  one  on  that.  Instead 
of  D^^  (ver.  20)  we  find  rtn«  in  ver.  19,  just  as  we  do  in  both 
verses  of  the  Chronicles,  not  because  the  reference  is  to  artificial, 
inanimate  figures  and  not  to  natural  lions,  as  Thenius  supposes, 
but  because  the  plural  ending  D^  is  an  unusual  one  with  this 
word ;  and  even  where  natural  lions  are  spoken  of,  we  always 
find  ninM  in  other  passages  (cf.  Judg.  xiv.  5 ;  2  Sam.  i  23 ; 
2  Kii^  xviL  25 ;  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  8,  etc.).  The  lions  were 
symbols  of  the  rulei^s  authority ;  and  the  twelve  lions  upon  the 
steps  may  possibly  have  pointed  to  the  rule  over  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  which  was  concentrated  in  the  throne;  not 
"  watchers  of  the  throne,"  as  Thenius  thinks.  This  throne  was 
so  splendid  a  work,  that  the  historian  observes  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  been  made  for  any  other  kingdom.     Upon  the 

^  Instead  of  \nrTKD  nD3^  ^W  B^rfTI  we  Baye  in  the  Chronicles  (5^33) 
DWKO  MD37  !in)2l)  **and  a  footstool  in  gold  fastened  to  the  throne"  (the 
piaral  D^rnco  refers  to  the  footstool  and  the  steps).  Now,  however  easily 
OTrwO  may  havfe  been  written  by  mistake  for  nPIKtD,  aPlT  ITM  cannot  have 
grown  oiQt  of  S^y  e^  by  any  such  mistake.  The  quid-pro-quo  of  the  LXX. 
for  ^ jy  effih,  vporoftetl  fMoxfitWj  in  which  ^^  is  certainly  oonfoimded  with 
Sag,  does  not  warrant  the  conjectore  of  Thenius,  that  the  Chronicler  found 
^  in  his  original  and  anhstitated  i^33  (\usk\>\  whereupon  bOS  QvsA})  was 
changed  by  another  hand  into  Bf33,  footstep,  and  }ffth  was  dropped  altogether. 
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early  Assyrian  monuments  we  do  indeed  find  high  seats  depicted, 
which  are  very  artistically  worked,  and  provided  with  backs  and 
arms,  and  some  with  the  arms  supported  by  figures  of  animals 
(see  Layard's  NiTuveh  and  Us  EeTnains,  voL  ii  p.  301),  but  none 
resembling  Solomon's  throne.     It  is  not  till  a  later  age  that  the 
more  splendid  thrones  appear  (vid,  Bosenmliller,  A.  u.  N.  Morgen- 
latid,  iii  pp.  176  sqq.). — ^Vers.  21,  22.  The  drinking  vessels  of 
Solomon  also  were  all  of  gold,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  of  costly  gold  ("^^^p :  see  at  cL  vL  20). 
Silver  was  counted  as  nothing,  because  the  Tarshish  fleet  arrived 
once  in  three  years,  bringing  gold,  silver,  etc.  (see  at  ch.  ix.  28). 
In  vers.  23-29  everything  that  had  to  be  stated  concerning 
the  wealjbh,  wisdom,  and  revenue  of  Solomon  is  summed  up  as 
a  conclusion  (cf.  2  Chron,  ix.  22-28  and  i  14-17). — ^Vers. 
23  and  24  point  back  to  cL  v.  9-14.    ^^!1:  Solomon  became 
greater,  not  was  greater,  on  account  of  the  Vdv  consec.     P??"^, 
all  the  world,  corresponds  to  D^BJi?"^?  in  ch.  v.  14.     The  foreign- 
ers out  of  all  lands,  who  came  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  brouglit 
Solomon  presents :  gold  and  silver  vessels,  clothes  (>^>^?f ,  court 
dresses,  which  are  still  customary  presents  in  the  East),  peb, 
armour,  spices,  horses  and  mules. — ^Ver.  26  is  simply  a  repeti- 
tion of  ch.  V.  6  (compare  also  ch.  ix.  19) ;  and  ver.  27  is  merely 
a  further  extension  of  ver.  21.     The  words  of  ver.  27,  "  Solo- 
mon made  silver  like  stones  in  Jerusalem,  and  cedars  like  the 
sycamores  in  the  lowland  for  abundance,"  aie  a  hyperbolical 
description  of  his  collection  of  enormous  quantities  of  precious 
metals  and  costly  wood.     Q^pe^,  sycomori,  mulberry  fig-trees,  are 
very  rare  in  Palestine  in  its  present  desolate  state  (see  Bob.  Pal. 
iii  27),  and  are  only  met  in  any  abundance  in  Egypt;  but  in 
ancient  times  they  abounded  in  the  lowlands  of  Palestine  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  were  used  as  common  building  wood 
{vid.  Isa.  ix.  9,  on  which  Theodoret  observes,  tovtodv  (avicafiivtov) 
^  naTuutrrivrj  irejrXi^pmTa^).     According  to  1  Chron.  xxviL  28, 
the  sycamore  forests  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  were..royal  do- 
mains.—Vers.  28,  29  (cf.  2  Chron,  L  16,  17).    "And  (as  for) 
the  going  out  of  horses  from  Egypt  for  Solomon,  a  company  of 
king's  merchants  fetched  (horses)  for  a  definite  price."     This  is 
the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  verse  according  to  the 
Masoretic  punctuation ;  but  to  obtain  it,  the  first  rnpp  must  be 
connected  with  ^nb  in  opposition  to  the  accents,  and  the  second 
must  be  pointed  njpD.     This  is  the  rendering  adopted  by  6©- 
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senilis  in  his  Thesaurus  and  Lexicon  (ed.  Dietr.  s.  v.  "TJp?).  The 
meaning  company  or  troop  may  certainly  be  justified  from  Gen. 
i  10,  Ex.  viL  19,  and  Lev.  xi.  36,  where  the  word  signifies  an 
accumulation  of  water.  Still  there  is  sometlung  very  strange 
not  only  in  the  application  of  the  word  both  to  a  company  of 
traders  and  also  to  a  troop  of  horses,  but  also  in  the  omission  of 
D^WD  (horses)  after  the  second  nipD.  Hence  the  rendering  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  deserves  attention,  and  may  possibly  be 
the  one  to  be  preferred  (as  Michaelis,  Bertheau  <m  Chran,,  and 
Movers  assume).  The  translators  of  these  versions  have  taken 
VNpo  as  the  name  of  a  place,  ef  'Ekov€,  or  rather  ix  Kovi,  de  Coa} 
According  to  this,  the  rendering  would  be:  "And  as  for  the 
going  out  of  horses  from  Egypt  and  Koa  (or  Kawe)  for  Solomon, 
the  king's  traders  fetched  them  from  Koa  (Kawe)  for  a  fixed 
price."  It  is  true  that  the  situation  of  Koa  cannot  be  more 
precisely  defined ;  but  there  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  that 
it  was  a  place  for  the  collection  of  customs  upon  the  frontier  of 
E^ypt — ^Ver.  29.  "  And  there  came  up  and  went  out  a  chariot 
from  Egypt  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  horse  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  shekels ;  and  so  (in  the  same  manner  as  for 
Solomon)  they  led  them  out  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 
and  the  kings  of  Aram  through  their  hand."  '^?^1^,  like  ^1  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  4 .  x.  18,  and  Ezek.  xxxix.  20,  denotes  a  chariot 
with  the  team  of  horses  belonging  to  it,  possibly  three  horses 
(see  at  ch.  v.  6),  not  quadriga  (Clericus  and  others),  or  two 
draught  horses  and  two  as  a  reserve  (Thenius).  For  the  infer* 
ence,  that  if  a  horse  cost  150  shekels,  a  team  of  four  would  be 
obtained  for  600,  is  not  quite  a  certain  one,  since  the  chariot 
itself  would  certainly  not  be  given  in.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
shekels  are  a  little  more  than  130  thalers  (£19,  10s. — Tr.),  and 
600  would  be  525  thalers  (£78,  15&).  These  amounts  are 
sufficient  to  show  how  untenable  the  opinion  of  Movers  is,  that 
the  sums  mentioned  are  not  the  prices  paid  for  horses  and 
chariots,  but  the  payment  made  for  their  exit,  or  the  customs 
duty.  And  his  other  opinion  is  equally  erroneous,  namely  that 
the  chariots  and  horses  were  state  carriages  and  horses  of  luxury 
intended  for  the  king. — ^The  merchants  are  called  the  king^s 

'  That  Kovt  or  Kui  is  the  earliest  reading  of  the  LXX.,  and  not  the  Ik 
6f»ow  of  the  Cod.  Vat  and  Alex.,  is  Tery  evident  from  the  statement  which 
ire  find  in  the  Onomast.  of  Eusebius  (ed.  Larsow  et  Parth,  p.  260),  K^),  7ry<tiirtow 
AiyvTTw ;  for  which  Jerome  has  Coa^  qtim  estjuxta  jEgyptum^  after  the  Vulgate. 
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traders,  not  because  a  portion  of  their  profits  went  into  the  Toyal 
tieasuiy  as  the  tax  upon  trade  (Bertheau),  nor  as  the  brokers 
who  bought  for  the  king  (Thenius),  but  because  they  carried  on 
their  trade  for  the  king's  account  D*^^3  cannot  be  adduced  as 
evidence  to  tihe  contrary ;  for  lingui^  require  no  proof  that  this 
cannot  mean  ^  wuf  ikrt  Rani]'  as  Thenius  assumes.  Bottxsher^s 
explanation  is  the  right  one,  namely,  **  through  their  hand,**  in- 
asmuch as  they  brought  tihe  horses  and  chariots  themselves  even 
to  those  kings  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance,  without  employing 
intermediate  agents.  The  kings  of  the  D^^n,  the  Hittites  in  the 
wider  sense  (  =  Ganaanites,  as  in  JosLi  4,  2  Kings  vii  6,  Ezek. 
xvl  3),  and  of  Aram,  were  in  part  Solomon's  vassals,  since  his 
rule  extended  over  all  the  Canaanites  with  the  exception  of  the 
Phcenicians,  and  over  several  kingdoms  of  Aram. 

CHAP.  XL   SOLOMON'S  POLYGAMY  Ain)  IDOLATRY.      HIS  OPPONENTS, 

AND  HIS  DEATH. 

The  idolatry  into  which  Solomon  fell  in  his  old  age  appears 
so  strange  in  a  king  so  wise  and  God-fearing  as  Solomon  showed 
himself  to  be  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  that  many  have 
been  quite  unable  to  reconcile  the  two,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  show  either  that  Solomon's  worship  of  idols  was  psycholo- 
gically impossible)  or  that  the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  the  piety 
attributed  to  him  are  unhistorical  But  great  wisdom  and  a 
refined  knowledge  of  Grod  are  not  a  defence  against  the  folly  of 
idolatry,  since  this  has  its  roots  in  the  heart,  and  springs  from 
sensual  desires  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  The  cause  assogned 
in  the  biblical  account  for  Solomon's  falling  away  &om  the 
Lord,  is  that  he  loved  many  strange,  «.e.  foreign  or  heathen, 
wives,  who  turned  his  heart  &Qm  Jehovah  to  their  own  gods  in 
his  old  aga  Consequently  the  Miing  away  did  not  take  place 
suddenly,  but  gradually,  as  Solomon  got  old,  and  was  not  a 
complete  renunciation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  to  whom  he 
offered  solemn  sacrifices  three  times  a  year,  and  that  certainly 
to  the  day  of  his  death  (ch.  ix.  25),  but  consisted  simply  in  the 
fiact  that  his  heart  was  no  longer  thorou^y  devoted  to  the 
Lord  (ch.  xi.  4),  and  that  he  inclined  towards  the  idols  of  his 
foreign  wives  and  built  them  altars  (vers.  5-8) ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  consisted  merely  in  a  syncretic  mixture  of  Jehovah-worship 
and  idolatry,  by  which  the  worship  which  should  be  paid  solely 
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and  excLusiyely  to  the  true  God  was  not  only  injured,  bat  was 
even  turned  into  idolatry  itself,  Jehovah  the  only  true  Gk>d 
being  placed  on  a  level  with  the  worthless  gods  of  the  heathen. 
— ^Love  to  foreign  wives  no  doubt  presupposed  an  inclination  to 
foreign  customs ;  it  was  not,  however,  idolatiy  in  itself,  but  was 
still  reconcilable  with  that  sincere  worship  of  Jehovali  which 
is  attributed  to  Solomon  in  the  earlier  yeais  of  his  reign.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  a  rock  on  which  living  faith  and  true 
adherence  to  the  Lord  might  at  last  suffer  shipwreck.  And  we 
may  even  infer  from  tilie  repeated  warnings  of  God  (cL  iii  14, 
vi  12,  ix.  4),  that  from  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign  Solomon 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  idolatry.  This  danger  did,  indeed, 
spring  in  his  case  &om  his  inclination  to  foreign  customs ;  but 
this  inclination  was  again  influenced  by  many  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  reign,  which  we  must  regard  as  contributing  more 
remotely  to  his  eventual  fall  And  among  the  first  of  tdiese  we 
must  place  the  splendour  and  glory  of  his  reign.  Ifarougli  long 
and  severe  conflicts  David  had  succeeded  in  conqueriog  all  the 
en^nies  of  Israel,  and  had  not  only  helped  his  people  to  peace 
and  prosperity,  but  had  also  raised  the  Idi^om  to  great  power 
and  glory.  And  Solomon  inherited  these  fruits  of  his  father's 
leign.  Under  the  blessings  of  peace  he  was  not  cmly  able  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  building  a  splendid  temple,  whicb  his 
father  had  urged  upon  him,  but  was  also  able,  by  a  wise  use  of 
the  sources  already  existing  and  by  opening  new  ones,  still 
f  oitiier  to  increase  the  treasures  which  he  had  collected,  and 
thereby  to  exalt  the  splendour  of  his  kingdom.  The  treaty 
with  Hiram  of  Tyre,  which  enabled  him  to  execute  the  intended 
state  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  was  followed  by  alliances  for  the 
establishment  of  a  widespread  commerce  both  by  sea  and  land, 
through  which  ever  increasing  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
other  costly  goods,  were  brought  to  the  king.  As  this  accmnu- 
lation  of  riches  helped  to  nourish  his  inclination  to  a  love  of 
show,  and  created  a  kind  of  luxury  which  was  hardly  reconcil- 
able with  the  simplicity  of  manners  and  the  piety  of  a  servant 
of  God,  BO  the  foreign  trade  led  to  a  toleration  of  heathen 
customs  and  religious  views  which  could  not  fail  to  detract 
£rom  the  reverence  paid  to  Jehovah,  however  little  the  trade 
with  foreigners  might  be  in  itseK  at  variance  with  the  nature 
of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God.  And  again,  even  the 
great  wisdom  of  king  Solomon  might  also  become  a  rock  en- 
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dangering  liis  life  of  faith,  not  so  much  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  J..  J.  Hess  (Gesch,  Dav.  u,  Sal.  iL  p.  413),  namely,  that  an 
excessive  thirst  for  inquiry  might  easily  seduce  him  from  the 
open  and  clearer  regions  of  the  kingdom  of  truth  into  the  darker 
ones  of  the  kingdom  of  lies,  t.«.  of  magic,  and  so  lead  him  to 
the  paths  of  superstition ;  as  because  the  widespread  fame  of 
his  wisdom  brought  distinguished  and  wise  men  from  distant 
lands  to  Jerusalem  and  into  alliance  with  the  king,  and  their 
homage  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  human  heart,  and  led  to  a 
greater  and  greater  toleration  of  heathen  ways.  But  these 
things  are  none  of  them  blamed  in  the  Scriptures,  because  they 
did  not  of  necessity  lead  to  idolatry,  but  might  simply  give  an 
indirect  impulse  to  it,  by  lessening  the  wall  of  partition  between 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  and  that  of  heathen  deities,  and 
making  apostasy  a  possible  thing.  The  Lord  Himself  had  pro- 
mised and  had  given  Solomon  wisdom,  riches,  and  glory  above 
all  other  kings  for  the  glorification  of  his  kingdom ;  and  these 
gifts  of  God  merely  contributed  to  estrange  his  heart  from  the 
true  Gkxl  for  the  simple  reason,  that  Solomon  forgot  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  and  suffered  himself  to  be  besotted  by  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  not  only  so  as  to  love  many  foreign  wives,  but 
so  as  also  to  take  to  himself  wives  from  the  nations  with  which 
Israel  was  not  to  enter  into  any  close  relationship  whatever. 

Vers.  1-13.  Solomon's  Love  of  many  Wnnss  and  Idolatry. 
— ^Vers.  1,  2.  "Solomon  loved  many  foreign  wives,  and  that 
along  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh."  'B  'l?"'!^,  standing  as  it 
does  between  '^  ^^^^'i  B^?  and  rt>afctlD,  cannot  meto  "  and  espe- 
cially the  daughter  of  P.,"  as  Thenius  foUows  the  earlier  com- 
mentators in  supposing,  but  must  mean,  as  in  ver.  25,  "and 
that  with,  or  along  with,"  i,e,  actually  beside  the  daughter  of 
PharaoL  She  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  foreign  wives 
who  turned  away  Solomon's  heart  from  the  Lord,  so  that  the 
blame  pronounced  upon  those  marriages  does  not  apply  to  his 
marriage  to  the  Egyptian  princess  (see  at  ch.  iii.  1).  All  that 
is  blamed  is  that,  in  opposition  to  the  command  in  Deut  xviL 
1 7,  Solomon  loved  (1)  many  foreign  wives,  and  (2)  Moabitish, 
Ammonitish,  and  other  wives,  of  the  nations  with  whom  the 
Israelites  were  not  to  intermany.  All  that  the  law  expressly 
prohibited  was  marriage  with  Canaanitish  women  (Deut  vii  1-3; 
Ex.  xxxiv.  1 6) ;  consequently  the  words  "  of  the  nations,"  etc.,  are 
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not  to  be  taken  as  referring  merely  to  the  Sidonian  and  Hittite 
women  (J.  D.  MicL)  ;  but  this  prohibition  is  extended  here  to 
all  the  tribes  enumerated  in  ver.  2,  just  as  in  Ezra  ix.  2  sqq., 
X.  3,  KeL  xiiL  23  ;  not  fix)m  a  rigour  surpassing  the  law,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  namely,  because  the 
reason  appended  to  the  law,  tic  in  idololatriam  a  superstitiosis 
mtdieribus  peUicerefUur  (Clericus),  applied  to  all  these  nations. 
The  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  moreover,  were  not  to  be  received 
into  the  congregation  at  all,  not  even  to  the  tenth  generation^ 
and  of  the  Edomites  only  the  children  in  the  third  generation 
were  to  be  received  (Dent  xxiii  4,  8,  9).  There  was  all  the 
less  reason,  therefore,  for  permitting  marriages  with  them,  that  is 
to  say,  so  long  as  they  retained  their  nationality  or  their  heathen 
waySb  The  words  M?  •  •  •  ^^^'^  are  connected  in  form  with 
Josh.  xxiiL  12,  but,  like  the  latter,  they  really  rest  upon 
Ex.  xxxiv.  16  and  Deut  vii  1-3.     In  the  last  clause  D^a  is 

V  T 

used  with  peculiar  emphasis :  Solomon  clave  to  these  nations, 
of  which  God  had  said  such  things,  to  love,  ie.  to  enter  into 
the  relation  of  love  or  into  the  marriage  relation,  with  them. 
P?^  IB  used  of  the  attachment  of  a  man  to  his  wife  (Gen. 
ii  4)  and  also  to  Jehovah  (Deut.  iv.  4,  x.  20,  etc.). — ^Vers. 
3->8  carry  out  stiU  further  what  has  been  already  stated.  In 
ver.  3  the  taking  of  many  wives  is  first  explained.  He 
had  seven  hundred  ninb  D*BO,  women  of  the  first  rank,  who 
were  exalted  into  princesses,  and  three  hundred  concubines. 
These  are  in  any  case  round  numbers,  that  is  to  say,  numbers 
which  simply  approximate  to  the  reality,  and  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  affirming  that  Solomon  had  all  these  wives  and 
concubines  at  the  same  time,  but  as  including  all  the  women 
who  were  received  into  his  harem  during  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
whereas  the  sixty  queens  and  eighty  concubines  mentioned  in 
Song  of  SoL  vi  8  are  to  be  imderstood  as  having  been  present 
in  the  court  at  one  time.  Even  in  this  respect  Solomon  sought 
to  equal  the  rulers  of  other  nations,  if  not  to  surpass  them.^ — 
These  women  "  inclined  his  heart,"  ie.  determined  the  inclina- 

'  KerertheleflB  these  numbers,  especially  that  of  the  wives  who  were  raised 
to  the  nmk  of  princesses,  appear  sufficiently  large  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  an  error  in  the  numeral  letters,  although  Oriental  rulers  carried  this  custom 
to  a  very  great  length,  as  for  example  Darius  Codomannus,  of  whom  it  is  re- 
lated that  he  took  with  him  360  pellices  on  his  expedition  against  Alexander 
(see  CorthiB,  iii.  8,  24 ;  Athen.  Deipnos,  liL  1). 
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tion  of  his  heart.  Ver.  4.  In  the  time  oi  old  age,  when  the 
flesh  gained  the  supremacy  over  the  spirit,  thej  turned  his 
heart  to  other  gods,  so  that  it  was  no  longar  wholly  with 
Jehovah,  his  God.  Qpe^,  integer,  i^e.  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Lend  (c£  eh.  viiL  61),  like  the  heart  of  David  his  father;  who 
had  indeed  grievously  sinned,  but  had  not  &llen  into  idolatry. 
— ^Vers.  5-8.  He  walked  after  the  Ashtaroth,  eta  According 
to  ver.  7,  the  idolatry  here  condemned  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  he  built  altars  to  the  deities  of  all  his  foreign  wives,  upon 
which  they  offered  incense  and  sacrifice  to  their  idols.  It  is 
not  stated  that  he  himself  also  offered  sacrifioe  to  these  idols. 
But  even  the  building  of  altars  for  idols  was  a  participation 
in  idolatry  which  was  irreconcilable  with  true  fidelity  to  the 
Lord.  J^^,  Astarte,  was  the  chief  female  deity  of  all  the 
Ganaanitish  tribes;  her  worship  was  also  transplanted  from 
Tyre  to  Carthage,  where  it  flourished  greatly.  She  was  a  moon- 
goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  called  sometimes  A^phro- 
dite,  sometimes  Urania,  Sekrjpalrj,  Ccdedu,  and  Juno  (see  the 
Gomm.  on  Judg.  iL  13).  ^^j'?,  which  is  called  ^  (without 
the  article)  in  ver.  7,  and  &3p^  in  Jer.  xlix.  1,  3,  and  Amos  L 
15,  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Molech  Ol^^"?,  always  with  the  artide)  of  the  early 
Canaanites,  to  whom  children  were  offered  in  sacrifice  in  the 
valley  of  Benhinnom  f rem  the  time  of  Ahas  onwards  (see  the 
Oomm.  on  Lev.  xviiL  21),  since  they  had  hotk  of  them  their 
separate  places  of  worship  in  Jerusalem  (c£  2  Kings  xxiii. 
10  and  13),  and  nothisg  is  ever  said  about  the  offering  of 
children  in  sacrifice  to  Milcom ;  although  the  want  of  informa- 
tion prevents  us  from  determining  the  precise  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  Milcom  was  at  any  rate  related  to  the  ChemoA 
of  the  lioabites  mentioned  in  ver.  7 ;  for  Chemosh  is  abo  de- 
scribed as  a  god  of  the  Ammonites  in  Judg.  xL  24,  whereas 
everywhere  else  he  is  called  the  god  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxL 
29  ;  Amos  i  15,  eta).  Chemoth  was  a  sun-god,  who  was  wor- 
shipped as  king  of  his  people  and  as  a  god  of  war,  and  as  suc^ 
is  depicted  upon  coins  with  a  sword,  lance,  and  shield  in  his 
hands,  and  with  two  torches  by  his  side  (see  at  Num.  xzL  29). 
The  enumeration  of  the  different  idols  is  incomplete ;  Chemosh 
being  omitted  in  ver.  5,  and  Astarte,  to  whom  Solomon  also 
built  an  altar  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  in 
ver.  7.     Still  this  incompleteness  does  not  warrant  our  filling 
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tip  the  sopposed  gaps  by  emendations  of  the  text  ''0^  snn  b^n^ 
as  in  Judg.  iL  11,  iii  7,  etc.  "^  ^"Jlji?  «l^p,  a  pregnant  expres- 
sion for  '*^'nK  rd^  i^p,  as  in  Nnm.  xiv.  24,  xxxiL  11,  12,  etc 
— ^These  places  of  sacrifice  (nos,  see  at  ch.  iii  2)  Solomon  buHt 
upon  the  monntain  in  &ont,  i.e.  to  the  east,  of  Jerusalem,  and, 
according  to  the  more  precise  account  in  2  Sings  tttuI  13^  to 
the  right,  that  is  to  say,,  on  the  southern  side,  of  the  Mount  of 
Corruption, — in  other  words,  npon  the  southern  peak  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  ;  and  consequently  this  peak  has  been  called 
in  church  tradition  from  the  time  of  Brocardus  oniPirards,  either 
Mens  Offensionis,  after  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  n^n^n  nn  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  or  Mons  ScaTidaii,  Mount  of  Offence  (vid. 
Boh  Pal.  L  565  and  566).— Ver.  8.  ^  So  did  he  for  all  his 
foreign  wives/'  viz.  built  altars  for  their  gods ;  for  instance,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  he  also  built  an  altar  for 
Astarta  These  three  altars,  which  are  only  mentioned  in  the 
complete  account  in  2  Kings  xxiii  13,  ware  sufficient  for  all 
the  deities  of  the  foreign  wivea  For  the  Hittitep  and  Edomites 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  deities  of  their  own  that  were 
pecoliar  to  themselves.  The  Hittites  no  doubt  worshipped 
Astarte  in  common  with  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Edomites  pro- 
bably worshipped  Milcom.  In  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  only  place  in  which  gods  of  the  Edomites  are  mentioned  is 
2  Chron.  xxv.  20,  and  there  no  names  are  given.  Of  course  we 
must  except  Pharaoh's  daughter,  according  to  ver.  1,  and  the 
remarks  already  made  in  connection  with  that  verse ;  for  she 
brought  no  idolatrous  worship  to  Jerusalem,  and  consequently 
eren  in  later  times  we  do  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  Egyptian 
idolatry  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah.^  Burning  incense  (nhp^o)  is 
mentioned  before  sacrificing  (ninatD),  because  vegetable  offerings 
took  precedence  of  animal  sacrifices  in  the  nature-worship  of 
Hither  Asia  (vid,  Bahr,  Symiolik,  ii  pp.  237  sqq.). — ^Vers.  9  sqq. 
lluough  this  apostasy  from  the  Lord  his  God,  who  had  appeared 

^  From  the  fact  that  these  places  of  sacrifice  still  existed  eyen  in  the  time  of 
Joaiah,  notwithstanding  the  refonns  of  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Joaah,  and  Hese- 
kiah,  which  rooted  oat  all  public  idolatry,  at  least  in  Jerosalem,  Movers  infers 
(Pftdatz.  iL  3,  p.  207),  and  that  not  without  reason,  that  there  was  an  essential 
difference  between  these  sacred  places  and  the  other  eeats  of  Israelitish 
idolatry  which  were  exterminated,  namely,  that  in  their  national  character 
they  were  also  the  places  of  worehip  for  the  foreigners  settled  in  and  near 
Jerusalem,  e.g.  the  Sidonian,  Ammonitish,  and  Moabitish  merchants,  which 
were  under  the  protection  of  treaties,  since  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
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to  him  twice  (cL  iu.  5  sqq.  and  iz.  2  sqq.)  and  liad  warned 
him  against  idolatiy  (ntxi  is  a  continnation  of  the  participle 
n(n|n)^  Solomon  drew  down  upon  himself  the  anger  of  Jehovah. 
The  emphasis  lies  npon  the  fact  that  God  had  appeared  to  him 
Himself  for  the  pnipose  of  warning  him,  and  had  not  merely 
caused  him  to  be  warned  by  prophets,  as  Theodoret  has  ex- 
plained. In  consequence  of  this,  the  following  announcement  is 
made  to  him,  no  doubt  through  the  medium  of  a  prophet,  pos- 
sibly Ahijah  (ver.  29):  ''  Because  this  has  come  into  thy  mind, 
and  thou  hast  not  kept  my  covenant, ...  I  will  tear  the  kingdom 
from  thee  and  give  it  to  thy  servant ;  nevertheless  I  will  not  do 
it  in  thy  lifetime  for  thy  father  David's  sake :  howbeit  I  will  not 
tear  away  the  whole  kmgdom ;  one  tribe  I  will  give  to  thy  son." 
In  this  double  limitation  of  the  threatened  forfeiture  of  the  king- 
dom there  is  clearly  manifested  the  goodness  of  God  (Jkucwai 
rv)v  afierpov  aycLfforfjra — ^Theodoret);  not,  however,  with  reference 
to  Solomon,  who  had  forfeited  the  divine  mercy  through  his 
idolatry,  but  with  regard  to  David  and  the  selection  of  Jerusalem: 
that  is  to  say,  not  fix)m  any  special  preference  for  David  and  Jeru- 
salem, but  in  order  that  the  promise  made  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.), 
and  the  choice  of  Jerusalem  as  the  place  where  His  name  should 
be  revealed  which  was  connected  with  that  promise,  might  stand 
immoveably  as  an  act  of  grace,  which  no  sin  of  men  could  over- 
turn (vid.  ver.  36).    For  ^nx  M^  see  the  Comm.  on  vers.  31,  32. 

Vers.  14-40.  Solomon's  Opponents. — ^Although  the  punish- 
ment with  which  Solomon  was  threatened  for  his  apostasy  was 
not  to  be  inflicted  till  after  his  death,  the  Lord  raised  up 
several  adversaries  even  during  his  lifetime,  who  endangered 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  and  were  to  serve  as  constant  re- 
minders that  he  owed  his  throne  and  his  peaceable  rule  over 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  inherited  fix)m  his  father  solely  to 
the  mercy,  the  fidelity,  and  the  long-suffering  of  God — ^Thc 
rising  up  of  Hadad  and  Bezon  took  place  even  before  the  com- 

we  can  satisfactorily  explain  their  undisturbed  continuance  at  Jerusalem. 
Bat  this  would  not  preclude  their  having  been  built  by  Solomon  for  the  vor- 
ship  of  his  foreign  wires ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  muish  easier  to  explain  their 
l)eing  built  in  the  front  of  Jerusalem,  and  opposite  to  the  temple  of  Jehorah, 
if  from  the  very  first  regard  was  had  to  the  foreigners  who  visited  Jerusalem. 
The  objection  offered  by  Thenius  to  this  view,  which  Bertheau  had  already 
adopted  (zur  Gesch,  der  Isr.  p.  323),  has  been  shown  by  Bottcher  (N,  exeg. 
AihrenL  u.  p.  95)  to  be  utterly  untenable. 
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mencement  of  Solomon's  idoktiy,  but  it  is  brought  by  njnj  DSJ? 
(ver.  14)  into  logical  connection  with  the  punishment  with 
which  he  is  threatened  in  consequence  of  that  idolatry,  because 
it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  it  produced  any  perceptible 
effect  upon  his  government,  yet  it  ought  from  the  very  first  to 
have  preserved  him  from  self-security. 

Vers.  14-22.  The  first  adversary  was  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
a  man  of  royal  birtL  The  name  ^l^^  fn^?.  in  ver.  17,  accord- 
ing to  an  interchange  of  n  and  K  which  is  by  no  means  rare) 
was  also  borne  by  a  prse-Mosaic  king  of  Edom  (Gren.  xxxvi  35), 
from  which  we  may  see  that  it  was  not  an  imcommon  name  in 
the  royal  family  of  the  Edomites.  But  the  conjecture  of  Ewald 
and  Thenius,  that  our  Hadad  was  a  grandson  of  Hadar,  the  last 
of  the  kings  mentioned  there,  is  quite  a  groundless  one,  since  it 
rests  upon  the  false  assumption  that  Hadar  (called  Hadad  in 
the  Chronicles  by  mistake)  reigned  in  the  time  of  David  (see 
the  Comm.  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  31  sqq.).  tnn  before  ^"^^J  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  relative  i^:  '*  of  royal  seed  he = who  was  of  the 
loyal  seed  in  Edom"  (c£  Ewald,  §  332,  a). — ^Vers.  15  sqq.  When 
David  had  to  do  with  the  Edomites,  .  •  .  Hadad  fled.  HK  n\'i  is 
analogous  to  D?  njn^  to  have  Ix)  do  with  any  one,  though  in  a 
hostile  sense,  as  in  the  phrase  to  go  to  war  with  (DK)  a  person, 
whereas  D?  ^J}  generally  means  to  be  upon  the  side  of  any  one. 
The  correctness  of  the  reading  nlNna  is  confirmed  by  all  the 
ancient  versions,  which  have  simply  paraphrased  the  meaning 
in  different  ways.  For  Bottcher  has  already  shown  that  the 
T-'^'IT-  did  not  read  nlana^  as  Thenius  supposes.  The  words 
from  nip29  to  the  end  of  ver.  16  form  explanatory  circum- 
stantial clauses.  On  the  circimistance  itself,  compare  2  Sam. 
viii  13,  14,  with  the  explanation  given  there.  "The  slain," 
-whom  Joab  went  to  bury,  were  probably  not  the  Israelites  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  in  the  Salt  valley  (2  Sam.  viiL  13), 
but  those  who  had  been  slain  on  the  invasion  of  the  land  by 
the  Edomites,  and  still  remained  unburied.  After  their  burial 
Joab  defeated  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  and  remained 
six  months  in  Edom  till  he  had  cut  ofiT  every  male.  ''AU 
Israel "  is  the  whole  of  the  Israelitish  army.  "  Every  male  "  is 
of  course  only  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Israelites;  for  "  Hadad  and  others  fled,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Idumsean  race  was  not  extinct "  (Clericus).  Then 
Hadad  fled,  while  yet  a  little  boy,  with  some  of  his  father's 
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Edomitisli  servants,  to  go  to  Egypt,  going  first  of  all  to  Midian 
and  thence  to  Paran.     The  countxy  of  Midian  cannot  be  moie 
precisely  defined,  inasmnch  as  we  meet  with  MidiaTiit.eft  aame- 
times  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Elanitic  6ul^  where  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda  mention  a  city  of 
Madian  (see  at  Ex.  ii  15),  and  sometimes  on  the  east  of  the 
Moabitish  tenitoiy  (see  at  "Sxcol  xxii  4  and  Jndg.  vi  1). 
Here,  at  any  rate,  we  must  think  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf,  though  not  necessarily  of  the  city  of  Madian,  five 
days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Aela ;  and  probably  of  the  country 
to  which  Moses  fled  from  Egypt     Paran  is  the  desert  of  that 
name  between  the  mountains  of  Sinai  and  the  south  of  Canaan 
(see  at  Num.  x.  12),  through  which  the  Haj  route  bom  l^ypt 
by  Elath  to  Mecca  stiU  runs.      Hadad  would  be  obliged  to 
take  the  road  by  Elath  in  order  to  go  to  il^ypt,  even  if  he 
had  taken  ref  age  with  the  Midianites  on  the  east  of  Moab 
and  Edom. — ^Vers.  18  sqq.  From  Paran  they  took  men  with 
them  as  guides  through  the  desert      Thus  Hadad  came  to 
Egypt,  where  Pharaoh  received  him  hospitably,  and  g^ve  them 
a  house  and  maintenance  (p^^^),  and  also  assigned  him  land 
(n v)  ^  cultivate  for  the  support  of  the  fugitives  who  had 
come  with  him,  and  eventually,  as  he  found  great  favour  in 
his  eyes,  gave  him  for  a  wife  the  sister  of  his  own  wife,  qneen 
Tachpmes,  who   bare  him  a  son,  Oenvhath.      This   son  was 
weaned  by  Tachpenes  in  the  royal  palace,  and  then  brought 
up  among  (with)  the  children  of  Pharaoh,  the  royal  princes. 
According  to  Bosellini  and  Wilkinson  (Gres.  Thes.  p.  1500), 
Tachpenes  was  also  the  name  of  a  female  deity  of  Egypt     The 
wife  of  Pharaoh  is  called  i^"^**?!?,  i.e,  the  mistress  among  the  king's 
wives,  as  being  the  principal  consort     In  the  case  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  this  title  is  given  to  the  king's  mother,  probably  as 
the  president  in  the  harem,  whose  place  was  taken  by  the 
reigning  queen  after  her   death.      The  weaning,  probably  a 
family  festival  as  among  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxi  8)  and  other 
ancient  nations  (vid.  Dougtsei  AruxIecUi  ss,  i.  22  sq.),  was  carried 
out  by  the  queen  in  the  palace,  because  the  boy  was  to  be 
thereby  adopted  among  the  royal  children,  to  be  brought  up 
with  them. — ^Vcrs.  21,  22.  When  Hadad  heard  in  Egypt  of 
the  death  of  David  and  Joab,  he  asked  permission  of  Pharaoh, 
to  return  to  his  own  counby,     Pharaoh  replied, "  What  is  there 
lacking  to  thee  with  me  V     This  answer  was  a  pure  ezpreasion 
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of  loye  and  attachment  to  Hadad,  and  involved  the  request  that 
he  would  remauL  But  Hadad  answered,  "  No,  but  let  me  go/* 
We  aie  not  told  that  Phaiaoh  theu  let  him  go,  but  this  must 
be  supplied ;  just  as  in  Num.  x.  32  we  are  not  told  what  Hobab 
eventoallj  did  in  consequence  of  Moses'  request,  but  it  has  to 
be  supplied  £rom  the  context.  The  return  of  Hadad  to  his  native 
land  is  clearly  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  according  to 
vera.  14  and  25,  he  rose  up  as  an  adversary  of  Solomon.^ 

Vers.  23-25.  A  second  adversary  of  Solomon  was  JSezan,  the 
son  of  Eliadah  (for  the  name  see  at  ch.  xv.  18),  who  had 
fled  from  his  lord  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  who  became 
the  captain  of  a  warlike  troop  C^'^f ),  when  David  smote  tJieTit 
{^),  ie.  the  troops  of  his  lord  (2  Sam.  viii  3,  4).  Eezon  pro- 
bably fled  from  his  lord  for  some  reason  which  is  not  assigned, 

^  The  XiXX.  have  supplied  what  is  missing  e  conjectura :  k»1  dviorpt^ty 
AlfB  (ue.  Hadad)  tig  t^p  y^i»  »vrov'  auri  i  xetxiet  i»  kxotnfftw  "A^fp'  xetl  sfietpv 
^finn» '  lapetn^  Mtl  l^uotKtvatp  ijr  y^  *£2«^.  Thenins  proposes  to  alter  the 
Hebrew  text  accordiiigly,  and  draws  this  conclnsion,  that  **  shortly  after  the 
aecesBion  of  Solomon,  Hadad,  haying  returned  horn.  Egypt,  wrested  from  the 
power  of  the  Israelites  the  greatest  part  of  Edom,  probably  the  jtrne  monntain- 
land  ol  Edom,  so  that  certain  places  situated  in  the  plain,  particularly  Ezion- 
geber,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  and  intercourse  could  be  main- 
tained with  that  port  through  the  Ardbah,  even  though  not  quite  without 
distorbanoe."  This  conclusion,  which  is  described  as  "  historical,"  is  indeed 
at  yariance  with  1  Kings  zzii.  48,  according  to  which  Edom  had  no  king 
e?en  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  but  only  a  yicegerent,  and  also  with 
2  Kings  yiii.  20,  according  to  which  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat^s 
son  Joram  that  Edom  fell  away  from  Judah.  But  this  discrepancy  Thenius 
gets  aside  by  the  remark  at  1  Kings  xziL  48,  that  in  Jehoshaphat's  time  the 
lamily  of  Hadad  had  probably  died  out,  and  Jehoshaphat  prudently  ayailed 
himself  of  the  disputes  which  arose  concerning  the  succession  to  enforce 
Judah^s  right  of  supremacy  over  Edom,  and  to  appoint  first  a  yicegerent  and 
then  a  new  king,  though  perhaps  one  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  him. 
Bat  this  conjecture  as  to  the  relation  in  which  Jehoshaphat  stood  to  Edom  is 
proyed  to  be  an  imaginary  fiction  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  history  does 
indeed  mention  a  revolt  of  the  Edomites  from  Judah  (2  Ghron.  zx. ;  see 
at  1  Kings  xzii.  48),  it  not  only  says  nothing  whatever  about  the  dying  out 
of  the  royal  family  of  Hadad  or  about  disputes  concerning  the  succession, 
hat  it  does  not  even  hint  at  them. — ^But  with  regard  to  the  additions  made  to 
this  passage  by  the  LXX.,  to  which  even  Ewald  (jGtscTu  iii.  p.  276)  attri- 
butes historical  worth,  though  without  building  upon  them  such  confident 
kiitorical  combinations  as  Thenius,  we  may  easily  convince  ourselves  of  their 
cdtical  worthleasnesfl,  if  we  only  pass  our  eye  over  the  whole  section  (vers. 
14-25),  instead  of  merely  singling  out  those  readings  of  the  LXX.  which 
support  our  preconceived  opinions,  and  overlooking  all  the  rest,  after  the 
thoroughly  unscientific  mode  of  criticism  adopted  by  a  Thenius  or  Bottcher. 
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when  the  latter  was  engaged  in  war  with  David,  before  his  com- 
plete overthrow,  and  collected  together  a  company  from  the 
fugitives,  with  which  he  afterwards  inarched  to  Damascus,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  that  city,  made  himself  king  over  it 
This  probably  did  not  take  place  till  towards  the  dose  of  David's 
reign,  or  even  after  his  death,  though  it  was  at  the  veiy  beginning 
of  Solomon's  reign ;  for  "  he  became  an  adversary  to  Israel  all 
the  days  of  Solomon  (t.e.  during  the  whole  of  his  reign),  and  that 
with  (beside)  the  mischief  which  Hadad  did,  and  he  abhorred 
Israel  {i,e.  became  disgusted  with  the  Israelitish  rule),  and  became 
king  over  Aram."  Tin  ne^^  is  an  abbreviated  expression,  to  which 
nb^  may  easily  be  supplied,  as  it  has  been  by  the  LXX.  (vid. 
Ewald,  §  292,  &,  Anm.).  It  is  impossible  to  gather  from  these 
few  words  in  what  the  mischief  done  by  Hadad  to  Solomon  con- 

For  example,  the  LXX.  hare  connected  together  the  two  acoounts  Tespecting 
the  adveTBariea  Hadad  and  Rezon  who  rose  up  against  Solomon  (yer.  14  and 
yer.  28),  which  are  separated  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  have  interpolated 
what  IB  stated  concerning  Rezon  in  vers.  23  and  24  after  ^D^KH  inver.  14. 

and  consequently  have  been  obliged  to  alter  'U1  {Db  ^7p\  in  yer.  25  into  xml 

ivM  2»r»ity  because  they  had  preyiously  cited  Hadad  and  Bezon  as  adyer- 
saries,  whereas  in  the  Hebrew  text  these  words  apply  to  Reson  alone.  But 
the  rest  of  yer.  25,  namely  the  words  from  ninnTIKI  onwards,  they  have 

not  giyen  till  the  dose  of  yer.  22  (LXX.) ;  and  in  order  to  connect  this  with 
what  precedes,  they  haye  interpolated  the  words  Ketl  dfiorptyf^ty  "Altp  %U  nyy 
y^9  otMv.  The  Alexandrians  were  induced  to  resort  to  this  intertwining  of 
the  accounts  concerning  Hadad  and  Rezon,  which  are  kept  separate  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  partly  by  the  fact  that  Hadad  and  Rezon  are  introduced  as 
adyersaries  of  Solomon  with  the  yery  same  words  (yen.  14  and  28),  but 
more  especially  by  the  fact  that  in  yer.  25  of  the  Hebrew  text  the  injury  done 
to  Solomon  by  Hadad  is  merely  referred  to  in  a  supplementary  manner  in  con- 
nection with  Rezon^s  enterprise,  and  indeed  is  inserted  parenthetically  within 
the  account  of  the  latter.  The  Alexandrian  translators  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  this,  because  they  did  not  understand  ninn"nK1  and  took  HKI 

fo^  nKT»  m/rn  ^  xftx/oe.    With  this  reading  ypi)  which  follows  was  neoeasarily 

understood  as  referring  to  Hadad ;  and  as  Hadad  was  an  Edomite,  im^ 

t  *    :  — 

bn&|S"7y  had  to  be  altered  into  i^aothtvow  h  y^  '£)«^.    Consequently  all  the 

alterations  of  the  LXX.  in  this  section  are  simply  the  result  of  an  arbitrary 
treatment  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  they  did  not  really  understand,  and 
consist  of  a  collocation  of  all  that  is  homogeneous,  as  eyery  reader  of  this 
translation  who  is  acquainted  with  the  original  text  must  see  so  clearly  eyen 
at  the  yery  beginning  of  the  chapter,  where  the  number  of  Solomon's  wiyes 
is  taken  from  yer.  3  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  interpolated  into  yer.  1,  that,  as 
Thenius  obseryes,  "  the  true  state  of  the  case  can  only  be  oyerlooked  from 
superficiality  of  obseryation  or  from  preconceiyed  opinion.** 
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sifited.^  Bezon,  on  the  other  hand,  really  obtained  possession  of 
the  role  over  Damascus.  Whether  at  the  beginning  or  not  till 
the  end  of  Solomon's  reign  cannot  be  determined,  since  all  that 
is  clearly  stated  is  that  he  was  Solomon's  adversaiy  during  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  and  attempted  to  revolt  from  him  from  the 
very  beginning,  li,  however,  he  made  himself  king  of  Damascus 
in  the  earliest  years  of  lus  rpign,  he  cannot  have  maintained  his 
sway  very  long,  since  Solomon  afterwards  built  or  fortified  Tadmor 
in  the  desert,  which  he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  been 
lord  over  Damascus,  as  the  caravan  road  from  Gilead  to  Tadmor 
(Palmyra)  went  past  Damascus.' 

Vers.  26—40.  Attempted  rebellioTi  of  Jeroboam  the  Ephraimite. 
— Hadad  and  Bezon  are  simply  described  as  adversaries  (19^)  of 
Solomon ;  but  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam  it  is  stated  that  "  he 
lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king,"  i.e.  he  stirred  up  a  tumult 
or  rebellion.  3  T  Dnn  is  synonymous  with  3  T  Kfe'j  in  2  Sam. . 
xviii  28,  xz.  21.  It  is  not  on  account  of  this  rebellion,  which 
was  quickly  suppressed  by  Solomon,  but  on  account  of  the  later 
enterprise  of  Jeroboam,  that  his  personal  history  is  so  minutely 
detailed.  Jeroboam  was  an  Ephraimite  0^1^?,  as  in  1  Sam.  i  1, 
Judg.  xii  5)  of  Zereda,  i,e,  Zarthan,  in  the  Jordan  valley  (see 
ch.  viL  46),  son  of  a  widow,  and  ^JV,  ie,  not  a  subject  (Then.), 
but  an  officer,  of  Solomon.  All  that  is  related  of  his  rebellion 
against  the  king  is  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place, 
nwe  nTin  m,  this  is  how  it  stands  with,  as  in  Josh.  v.  4.  Solo- 
mon built  Millo  (cL  ix.  1 5),  and  closed  the  rent  (the  defile  ? ) 
in  the  city  of  David,  pj,  rupturaj  cannot  be  a  rent  or  breach 
in  the  wall  of  the  city  of  David,  inasmuch  as  HDln  is  not  added, 
and  since  the  fortification  of  the  city  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  9)  no 

^  What  Joflephns  {AnL  viii.  7,  6)  relate?  concerning  an  alliance  between 
Hadad  and  Rezon  for  the  purpose  of  making  hostile  attacks  upon  Israel,  is 
merely  an  inference  drawn  from  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  and  utterly  worthless. 

*  Compare  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii  p.  276.  It  is  true  that  more  could  be  inferred 
from  2  Chron.  TiiL  3,  if  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Hamath  by  Solomon  were 
really  recorded  in  that  passage,  as  Bertheau  supposes.    But  although  ^  p|n 

is  used  to  signify  the  conquest  of  tribes  or  countries,  we  cannot  infer  the  con- 
quest of  the  city  of  Hamath  from  the  words,  '*  Solomon  went  to  Hamath 
Zobah  nfyv  ptm  and  built  Tadmor,''  etc.,  since  all  that  n^^y  pW  distinctly 

ezpresBes  is  the  establishment  of  his  power  over  the  land  of  Hamath  Zobah. 
And  this  Solomon  could  have  done  by  placing  fortifications  in  that  province, 
became  he  was  afraid  of  rebellion,  even  if  Hamath  Zobah  had  .not  actually 
iaUen  away  from  his  power. 

M 
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hostile  attack  bad  ever  been  made  upon  Jemaalem ;  but  in  all 
probability  it  denotes  the  ravine  'which  separated  Zion  from 
Moriah  and  Ophel,  the  future  Tyropoum^  through  the  dosing  of 
which  the  temple  mountain  was  brought  vrithin  the  city  wall, 
and  the  fortification  of  the  city  of  David  was  completed 
(Thenius,  Ewald,  QtaeK,  iii  p.  330).  Compare  n^>  ^ S^P  ^  ^^ 
coasty  a  bay.  On  the  occasion  of  thi^  building,  Jeroboam  proved 
himself  a  i'!?  nf ai,  %t^  a  v^y  able  and  eneigetic  man ;  so  that 
when  Solomon  saw  the  young  man,  that  he  was  doing  worl^  «.& 
urging  it  forward,  he  committed  to  him  the  oversight  over  all 
the  heavy  work  of  the  house  of  JosepL  It  must  have  been 
while  occupying  this  post  that  he  attempted  &  rebellion  against 
Solomon.  This  is  indicated  by  'U1  nofnn  m  in  ver.  27.  Accord- 
ing to  ch.  xii  4,  the  reason  for  the  rebellion  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Ephraimites  to  heavy  worka  This 
awakened  a&eah  the  old  antipathy  of  that  tribe  to  Judah,  and 
Jeroboam  a^vailed  himself  of  this  to  instigate  a  rebellion. — ^Vers. 
29  sqq.  At  that  time  the  prophet  Ahijah  met  him  in  the  field 
and  disclosed  to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  he  should  be- 
come king  over  Israel  ^^  ny^ :  at  that  time,  viz.  the  time 
when  Jeroboam  had  become  overseer  over  the  heavy  works,  and 
not  after  he  had  already  stirred  up  the  rebellion.  For  the  whole 
of  the  account  in  vers.  29-39  forms  part  of  the  explanation  of 
ijtea  1^  n^n  which  commences  with  ver.  276,  so  that  njm  w 
K^T»n  is  closely  connected  with  ink  ngM  in  ver.  28,  and  there  is 
no  such  gap  in  the  history  as  is  supposed  by  Thenius,  who 
builds  upon  this  opinion  most  untenable  conjectures  as  to  the 
intertwining  of  different  souivSes.  At  that  time,  as  Jeroboam 
was  one  day  goii^  out  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  Ahijah  of 
Shilo  (Seilun)  met  him  by  the  way  (Tn?)*  ''^^  ^  ^^^  upper 
garment  wrapped  around  him ;  and  when  they  were  alone,  ha 
rent  the  new  garment^  that  is  to  say,  his  own,  not  Jeroboam's, 
as  Ewald  (Oesdu  iiL  p.  388)  erroneously  suf^nises,  into  twelve 
pieces,  and  said  to  Jeroboam,  '^  Take  thee  ten  pieces,  for  Jehovah 
saith,  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and 
give  thee  ten  tribes ;  and  one  tribe  shall  remain  to  him  (Solomon) 
for  David's  sake,'*  etc  The  new  n?!'^  was  probably  only  a  laige 
four-cornered  cloth,  which  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  the 
Ekik  of  the  Arabs,  and  enveloped  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  body  (see  my  biid.  ArehdoL  ii  pp.  36,  37).  By  the  tear- 
ing of  the  new  garment  into  twelve  pieces,  o£  which  Jeroboam 
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was  to  take  ten  tar  himself,  the  prophetic  annoimcement  was 
symbolized  in  a  very  emphatic  manner.  This  symbolical  action 
xnade  the  promise  a  completed  fact.  "  As  the  garment  was  torn 
in  pieces  and  lay  before  the  eyes  of  Jeroboam,  so  had  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  already  taken  place  in  the  coimsel  of  God  "  (O. 
V.  Gerlach).  There  was  something  significant  also  in  the  cir- 
dzmstance  that  it  was  a  new  garment,  which  is  stated  twice,  and 
indicates  the  newness,  ie.  the  still  yonng  and  vigorous  condition, 
of  the  kingdom  (Thenius). 

In  the  word  of  God  explaining  the  action  it  is  striMng  that 
Jerpboam  was  to  receive  ten  tribes,  and  the  tme  tribe  was  to 
lemain  to  Solomon  (vers.  31,  32,  35,  36,  as  in  ver.  13).  The 
nation  consisted  of  twelve  tribes,  and  Ahijah  had  torn  his  garment 
info  twelve  pieces,  of  which  Jeroboam  was  to  take  ten ;  so  that 
there  were  two  remaining.  It  is  evident  at  once  from  this,  that 
the  numbers  are  intended  to  be  nnderstood  symbolically  and  not 
arithmetically.  Ten  as  the  number  of  completeness  and  totality 
18  placed  in  contrast  with  one,  to  indicate  that  all  Israel  was  to 
be  torn  away  from  the  house  of  David,  as  is  stated  in  ch.  xil 
20, ''  they  made  Jeroboam  king  over  cUl  Israel,"  and  only  one 
single  fragment  was  to  be  left  to  the  house  of  Solomon  out  of 
divine  compassion.  This  one  tribe,  however,  is  not  Benjamin, 
the  one  tribe  beside  Judah,  as  Eupfeld  (on  Fa  Ixxx.),  C.  a  Lap., 
Mich.,  and  others  suppose,  but,  according  to  die  distinct  state- 
ment in  ch.  xii  20,  "  the  tribe  of  Judah  only."  Nevertheless 
Benjamin  belonged  to  Judah;  for,  according  to  cL  xii.  21, 
Sehoboam  gathered  together  the  whole  house  of  Judah  and 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel  (which 
had  Mien  away),  and  to  bring  the  kingdom  again  to  himself. 
And  so  also  in  2  Ghron.  xL  3  and  23  Judah  and  Benjamin  are 
Beckoned  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Behoboam.  This  dis- 
tinct prominence  given  to  Benjamin  by  the  side  of  Judah  over- 
throws the  explanation  suggested  by  Seb.  Schmidt  and  others, 
namely,  that  the  description  of  the  portion  left  to  Behoboam  as 
€fne  tribe  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, on  the  border  of  which  Jerusalem  was  situated,  were 
regarded  in  a  certain  sense  as  one,  and  that  the  little  Benjamin 
was  hardly  taken  into  consideration  at  all  by- the  side  of  the 
great  JudaL  For  if  Ahijah  had  regarded  Benjamin  as  one  with 
Judah,  he  would  not  have  torn  his  garment  into  twelve  pieces, 
inasmuch  as  if  Benjamin  was  to  be  merged  in  Judah,  or  was  not 
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to  be  counted  along  with  it  as  a  distinct  tribe,  the  whole  nation 
could  only  be  reckoned  as  eleven  tribes.  Moreover  the  twelve 
tribes  did  not  so  divide  themselves,  that  Jeroboam  really  received 
ten  tribes  and  Behoboam  only  one  or  only  two.  In  reality  there 
were  three  tribes  that  fell  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  only 
nine  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  being 
reckoned  as  two  tribes,  since  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  not  counted 
in  the  political  classification.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  included, 
beside  the  tribe  of  Judah,  both  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  also 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  the  territory  of  which,  according  to  Josh. 
xix.  1-9,  was  within  the  tribe-territory  of  Judah  and  completely 
surrounded  by  it,  so  that  the  Simeonites  would  have  been  obliged 
to  emigrate  and  give  up  their  tribe-land  altogether,  if  they  desired 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  But  it  cannot  be 
inferred  from  2  Chron.  xv.  9  and  xxxiv.  6  that  an  emigration 
of  the  whole  tribe  had  taken  place  (see  also  at  cL  xil  17). 
On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  with  the  cities  of  Bethel,  Bamah,  and  Jericho,  fell  to 
the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam  (cL  xii.  29,  xv.  17,  21,  xvi  34), 
several  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  were  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  namely,  Ziklag,  which  Achish  had  presented 
to  David,  and  also  Zorea  and  Ajalon  (2  Chron.  xi  10,  xxviiL 
18),  in  which  Judah  obtained  compensation  for  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  of  which  it  had  been  deprived.^     Consequently  there 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  Pb.  Izxz.  2  Benjamin  is  placed  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  is  no  proof  that  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ; 
nor  ^n  this  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Benjamin,  as  the  tribe -to  which 
Saul  belonged,  at  the  earlier  split  among  the  tribes  took  the  side  of  those  which 
were  opposed  to  David,  and  that  at  a  still  later  period  a  rebellion  originated 
with  Benjamin.  For  in  Ps.  Ixzz.  2  the  exposition  is  disputed,  and  the 
jealousy  of  Benjamin  towards  Judah  appears  to  have  become  extinct  with  the 
dying  out  of  the  royal  house  of  Saul.  Again,  the  explanation  suggested  by 
Oehler  (Herzog*s  CycL)  of  the  repeated  statement  that  the  house  of  David 
was  to  receive  only  one  tribe,  namely,  that  there  was  not  a  single  whole  tribe 
belonging  to  the  southern  kingdom  beside  Judah,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
For  it  cannot  be  proved  that  any  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  ever  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  although  the  number  ten  was  not  complete  without 
it.  And  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  2  Chron.  xv.  9  that  Simeonites  had 
settled  outside  their  tribe- territory.  And,  as  a  rule,  single  families  or  house- 
holds that  may  have  emigrated  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  as  having 
any  bearing  upon  the  question  before  us,  since,  according  to  the  very  same 
passage  of  the  Chronicles,  many  members  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  had  emigrated  to  the  kingdom  of  JudaL 
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only  lemained  nine  tribes  for  the  northern  kingdom.  For 
'W  ^'naj  \SDh  see  at  ver.  13.  For  ver.  33  compare  vers.  4-8. 
The  plurals  ^?^{1?.,  ^'J™??'!,  and  Wn  are  not  open  to  critical  ob- 
jection^ but  are  used  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  since  Solomon 
did  not  practise  idolatry  alone,  but  many  in  the  nation  forsook 
the  Lord  along  with  him.  Tp^,  with  a  Chaldaic  ending  (see 
<je&  §  87,  1,  a).  In  vers.  34-36  there  follows  a  more  precise 
explanation :  Solomon  himself  is  not  to  lose  the  kingdom,  but 
to  remain  prince  all  his  life,  and  his  son  is  to  retain  one  tribe ; 
both  out  of  regard  to  David  (vid.  vers.  12  and  13).  K^^3  ^2 
vne^  "  but  I  will  set  him  for  prince,"  inasmuch  as  leaving  him 
npon  the  throne  was  not  merely  a  divine  permission,  but  a 
divine  act  "  That  there  may  be  a  light  to  my  servant  David 
always  before  me  in  Jerusalem."  This  phrase,  which  is  repeated 
in  ch.  XV.  4,  2  Kings  viii  19,  2  Chron.  xxi  7,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  2  Sam.  xxi  17,  where  David's  regal  nile  is  called 
the  light  which  Grod's  grace  had  kindled  for  Israel,  and  affirms 
that  David  was  never  to  want  a  successor  upon  the  throne. — 
Vers.  37-39.  The  condition  on  which  the  kingdom*  of  Jeroboam 
was  to  last  was  the  same  as  that  on  which  Solomon  had  also 
been  promised  the  continuance  of  his  throne  in  ch.  iii  14, 
vL  12,  ix.  4,  namely,  faithful  observance  of  the  command- 
ments of  God.  The  expression,  "  be  king  over  all  that  thy  soul 
desireth,"  is  explained  in  what  follows  by  "^  all  Israel"  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  Jeroboam  had  aspired  after  the  throne. 
On  the  condition  named,  the  Lord  would  build  him  a  lasting 
house,  as  He  had  done  for  David  (see  at  2  Sam.  vii.  16).  In 
the  case  of  Jeroboam,  however,  there  is  no  aUusion  to  a  lasting 
dnration  of  the  *^i^^  (kingdom)  such  as  had  been  ensured  to 
David ;  for  the  division  of  the  kingdom  was  not  to  last  for  ever, 
but  the  seed  of  David  was  simply  to  be  chastised,  ntir  ijpDh,  for 
this,  i.e.  because  of  the  apostasy  already  mentioned ;  "  only  not 
all  the  days,"  ie.  not  for  ever,  naptn  is  explanatory  so  far  as  the 
sense  is  concerned :  "  for  I  will  humble."  Jeroboam  did  not 
fulfil  this  condition,  and  therefore  his  house  was  extirpated  at 
the  death  of  his  son  (ch.  xv.  28  sqq.). — Ver.  40  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  ^^2  ^l  015  in  ver.  26 :  for  vers.  27-39  contain 
amply  an  explanation  of  Jeroboam's  lifting  up  his  hand  against 
Solomon.  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  Jeroboam  had  organized 
a  rebellion  against  Solomon ;  and  also,  as  ver.  29  is  closely  con- 
nected with  ver.  28,  that  this  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
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prophet  had  foretold  his  reigmng  over  ten  tribes  after  Solomon's 
death.  But  this  did  not  justify  Jeroboam's  attempt  ^  nor  'was 
Ahijah's  announcement  an  inducement  or  authority  to  rebeL 
Ahijah's  conduct  was  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  Samuel  in 
the  case  of  Saul,  and  is  no  more  to  be  attributed  to  selfish 
motives  than  his  was,  as  though  the  prophetic  order  desired  to 
exalt  itself  above  the  human  sovereign  (Ewald ;  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  Oefaler's  article  in  Herzog^s  Cyd.).  For  Ahijah  expressly 
declared  to  Jeroboam  that  Jehovah  would  let  Solomon  remain 
prince  over  Israel  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  deprived 
Jeroboam  of  every  pretext  for  rebellion.  Moreover  the  prophetfs 
announcement,  even  without  this  restriction,  gave  him  no  ri^t 
to  seize  with  his  own  hand  and  by  means  of  rebelUon  upon  that 
throne  which  God  intended  to  give  to  him.  Jeroboam  might 
have  learned  how  he  ought  to  act  imder  these  circumstances  from. 
the  example  of  David,  who  had  far  more  ground,  according  to 
human  opinion,  for  rebelling  against  Saul,  his  persecutor  and 
mortal  foe,  and  who  nevertheless,  even  when  God  had  delivered 
his  enemy  into  his  hand,  so  that  he  might  have  slain  him,  did 
not  venture  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  bat 
waited  in  pious  submission  to  the  leadings  of  his  God,  till 
the  Lord  opened  the  way  to  the  throne  through  the  death 
of  SauL  By  the  side  of  David's  behaviour  towards  Saul  the 
attempt  of  Jeroboam  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  criminal 
rebellion,  so  that  Solomon  would  have  been  perfectly  justified 
in  putting  him  to  death,  if  Jeroboam  had  not  escaped  from 
his  hands  by  a  flight  into  Egypt. — On  Shishak  see  at  cb. 
xiv.  25. 

Vers.  41—43.  Conclusion  of  the  history  of  SolomotL — ^Notice 
of  the  original  works,  in  which  farther  information  can  be  found 
concerning  his  acts  and  his  wisdom  (see  the  Introduction)  ;  the 
length  of  his  reign,  viz.  forty  years  ;  his  death,  burial,  and  suc- 
cessor. Solomon  did  not  Hve  to  a  very  great  age,  since  he  was 
not  more  than  twenty  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throna 
— ^Whether  Solomon  turned  to  the  Lord  again  with  all  his  heart, 
a  question  widely  discussed  by  the  older  commentators  (see 
Pfeifieri  Duhia  vex.  p.  435  ;  Buddei  hist,  eecL  ii  p.  273  sqq.), 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  Scriptures.  If  the  Preacher 
Kohddh)  is  traceable  to  Solomon  so  far  as  the  leading  thoughts 
are  concerned,  we  should  find  in  this  fact  an  evidence  of  his  con- 
version, or  at  least  a  proof  that  at  the  close  of  his  life  Solomon 
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covered  the  yanity  of  all  earthly  possessioiis  and  aims,  and 
dedaied  the  fear  of  God  to  be  the  only  abiding  good,  mth  which 
a  man  can  £tand  before  the  judgment  of  Gk)d. 


IL— mSTOET  OF  THE  KINGDOMS  OF  ISRAEL  AND  JUDAH  TO 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  FORMER. 

Oeap.  zn<-S  Kings  zvn. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon  the  Israelitiflh  kingdom  of  God 
waa  rent  asnnder,  through  the  renunciation  of  the  Davidic 
soTereignty  by  the  ten  tribes,  into  the  tvito  kingdoms  of  Israel 
(the  ten  tribes)  and  Judah ;  and  throng  this  division  not 
cmly  was  the  external  political  power  of  the  Israelitiah  state 
weakened,  but  ihe  internal  spiritual  power  of  the  covenant 
nation  was  deeply  shaken.  And  whilst  the  division  itseK 
gave  rise  to  two  small  and  weak  kingdoms  in  the  place  of  one 
strong  nation,  the  power  of  both  was  still  farther  shaken  by 
their  attitude  towards  each  other. — The  history  of  the  two 
kingdams  divides  itself  into  three  epochs.  In  the  first  epoch, 
i,e,  the  period  from  Jeroboam  to  Omri  in  Israel,  and  from 
Behoboam  to  Asa  in  Judah  (1  Kings  xii—xvL),  they  maintained 
a  hostile  attitude  towards  each  other,  until  Israel  sustained  a 
severe  defisat  in  a  great  war  with  Judah ;  and  on  tiie  renewal 
of  its  attacks  upon  Judah,  king  Asa  called  the  Syrians  to  his 
help,  and  thereby  entangled  Israel  in  long  and  severe  conflicts 
with  this  powerful  neighbouring  state.  The  hostility  termi- 
nated in  the  aecand  epoch,  under  Ahab  and  his  sons  Ahaziah 
and  Joram  in  Israel,  and  under  Jehoshaphat,  Joram,  and 
Aliftgifth  of  Judah,  since  the  two  royal  families  connected  them- 
selves by  marriage,  and  formed  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  a 
joint  attack  upon  their  foreign  foes,  until  the  kings  of  both 
kingdoms,  vizL  Joram  of  Israel  and^  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  were  slain 
at  ^e  same  time  by  Jehu  (1  Kings  xvii.-2  Kings  x.  27).  This 
period  of  imion  was  followed  in  the  third  epoch,  from  Jehu  in 
Israel  and  Joash  in  Judah  onwards,  by  further  estrangement 
and  reciprocal  attacks,  which  led  eventually  to  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians  through  the  untheo- 
ciatical  policy  of  Ahaz. 
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If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  attitude  of  the  two  kingdoms 
towards  the  Lord,  the  invisible  God-King  of  His  people,  during 
these  three  epochs,  to  all  appearance  the  idolatry  was  stronger 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  For 
in  the  latter  it  is  only  under  Ahab  and  his  two  sons,  under 
whom  the  worship  of  Baal  was  raised  into  the  state  religion  at 
the  instigation  of  Jezebel  the  Phoenician  wife  of  Ahab,  that  we 
meet  with  the  actual  worship  of  idols.  Of  the  other  kings 
both  before  and  afterwards,  all  that  is  related  is,  that  they  walked 
in  the  ways  of  Jeroboam,  and  did  not  desist  from  his  sin,  the 
worship  of  the  calves.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  on  the  other 
hand,  out  of  thirteen  kings,  only  five  were  so  truly  devoted 
to  the  Lord  that  they  promoted  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and 
opposed  idolatry  (viz.  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  TJzziah,  Jotham,  and 
Hezekiah).  Of  the  others,  it  is  true  that  Joash  and  Amaziah 
walked  for  a  long  time  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  but  in  the 
closing  years  of  their  reign  they  forsook  the  God  of  their  fathers 
to  serve  idols  and  worship  them  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  18  and  xxv. 
14  sqq.).  Even  Behoboam  was  strengthened  at  the  outset  in 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  the  Levites  who  emigrated  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  to  Judah ;  but  in  the  course  of  three 
years  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  Judah  with  him,  so 
that  altars  of  high  places,  Baal  columns,  and  Asherah  idols,  were 
set  up  on  every  hill  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  there  were 
even  male  prostitutes  in  the  land,  and  Judah  practised  all  the 
abominations  of  the  nations  that  were  cut  off  before  Israel 
(1  Kings  xiv.  23,  24;  2  Chroa  xi.  13-17,  xiL  1).  In  aU 
these  sins  of  his  father  Abijam  also  walked  (1  Kings  xv.  3). 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  the  worship  of  Baal 
was  transplanted  from  Israel  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  was 
zealously  maintained  by  Ahaziah  and  his  mother  Athaliak  It 
grew  still  worse  under  Ahaz,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  set  up 
an  idolatrous  altar  in  the  court  of  the  temple  and  to  close  the 
temple  doors,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  altogether  the  legal 
worship  of  Jehovah.  But  notwithstanding  this  repeated  spread 
of  idolatry,  the  apostasy  from  the  Lord  was  not  so  great  and  deep 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  idolatry  could  not  strike  a  firm  root 
there,  inasmuch  as  the  kings  who  were  addicted  to  it  were 
always  followed  by  pious  and  God-fearing  rulers,  who  abolished 
the  idolatrous  abominations,  and  nearly  all  of  whom  had  long 
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reigns ;  so  that  during  the  253  years  which  intervened  between 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes,  idolatry  did  not  prevail  in  Judah  for  much 
more  than  fifty-three  years/  and  for  about  200  years  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  was  maintained  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  law.  This  constant  renewal  of  a  victorious  reaction 
against  the  foreign  deities  shows  very  clearly  that  the  law  of 
Ood,  with  its  ordinances  and  institutions  for  divine  worship,  had 
taken  firm  and  deep  root  in  the  people  and  kingdom,  and  that 
the  reason  why  idolatry  constantly  revived  and  lifted  up  its 
head  a&esh  was,  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  prescribed  in  the 
law  made  no  concessions  to  the  tendency  to  idolatry  in  hearts 
at  enmity  against  Gk>d.  It  was  different  with  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes.  There  the  fact  that  idolatry  only  appeared 
in  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  his  sons  and  successors,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  very  simply  from  the  attitude  of  that  kingdom 
towards  the  Lord  and  His  lawful  worship.  Although,  for 
instance,  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  ho^se  of 
David  was  threatened  by  God,  as  a  punishment  that  would 
come  upon  Solomon  and  his  kingdom  on  account  of  Solomon's 
idolatry ;  on  the  part  of  the  rebellious  tribes  themselves  it  was 
simply  the  ripe  fruit  of  their  evil  longing  for  a  less  theocratic 
and  more  heathen  kingdom,  and  nothing  but  the  work  of 
opposition  to  the  royal  house  appointed  by  Jehovah,  which  had 
already  shown  itself  more  than  once  in  the  reign  of  David,  though 
it  had  been  suppressed  again  by  the  weight  of  his  government, 
mrhich  was  strong  in  the  Lord. 

This  opposition  became  open  rebellion  against  the  Lord, 
mrhen  Jeroboam,  its  head,  gave  the  ten  tribes  a  religious  con- 
stitution opposed  to  the  will  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing his  throne,  and  not  only  founded  a  special  sanctuary  for 
his  subjects,  somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  tabernacle  or 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  set  up  golden  calves  as 
symbols  and  images  of  Jehovah  the  invisible  God,  to  whom  no 
likeness  can  be  made.  This  image-worship  met  the  wishes 
and  religious  cravings  of  the  sensual  and  carnally-minded 
people,  because  it  so  far  filled  up  the  gap  between  the  legal 

*  Namely,  fourteen  yean  under  Rehoboam,  three  under  Abijah,  six  under 
Jomn,  one  under  Ahaziah,  six  under  Athaliah,  and  sixteen  under  Ahaa, — ^in 
all  forty-six  years ;  to  which  we  have  also  to  add  the  closing  years  of  the 
mgns  of  Joash  and  Amaziah. 
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worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  worship  of  the  natue-deities,  tbat 
the  contrast  between  Jehovah  and  the  Baalim  almost  entirdf 
disappeared,  and  the  principal  ground  was  thereby  removed  for 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  idolabrons  nation  to  the 
stringent  and  exclusive  worship  of  Jehovah.  In  this  respect 
the  worship  of  the  calves  worked  more  injuriously  upon  the 
Teligibus  and  moral  life  of  the  nation  than  the  open  worslup  of 
idola  This  sin  of  Jeroboam  is  therefore  ''the  ground,  the  root 
and  cause  of  the  very  sinful  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  which  soon  brought  down  the  punishment  of  God,  since 
even  £:om  the  eadiest  time  one  judgment  after  another  &D. 
openly  upon  the  kingdom.  For  beside  the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
that  which  was  the  ground  of  its  isolation  continued  to  increase^ 
and  gave  nse  to  tumult,  opposing  aspirants  to  the  throne,  and 
revolutionary  movements  in  the  nation,  so  that  the  house  of 
Israel  was  often  split  up  within  itself"  (Ziegler).  Therefore 
the  judgment,  with  which  even  from  the  time  of  Moses  the 
covenant  nation  had  been  threatened  in  case  of  obstinate  rebel- 
lion against  its  God,  namely  the  judgment  of  dispersion  among 
the  heathen,  fell  upon  the  ten  tribes  much  earlier  than  upon 
Judah,  becaxise  Israel  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  sin  earlier 
than  Judah. 

The  chronological  computation  of  this  period,  both  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  separate  details,  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  features 
connected  with  this  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom.  As  our  books  give  not  only  the  length  of  time  tiiiat 
every  king  both  of  Israel  and  Judah  reigned,  but  also  the  time 
when  every  king  of  Israel  ascended  the  throne,  calculated 
according  to  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  contemporaneous  king 
of  Judah,  and  vice  verm,  these  accounts  unquestionably  fur- 
nish us  with  very  important  help  in  determining  the  dironology 
of  the  separate  data ;  but  this  again  is  rendered  difBcult  and 
uncertain  by  the  fact,  that  the  sum-total  of  the  years  of  the 
several  kings  is  greater,  as  a  rule,  than  the  number  of  years 
that  they  can  possibly  have  reigned  according  to  the  synchro- 
nistic accounts  of  the  contemporaneous  sovereigns  in  the  other 
kingdom.  Ghronologists  have  therefore  sought  from  time 
immemorial  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  by  assuming  in- 
accuracies in  the  accounts,  or  regencies  and  interregna.  The 
necessity  for  such  assumptions  is  indisputable,  from  the  fact  that 
the  discrepancies, in  the  numbers  of  the  years  aie  absolutely 
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xneconfalaUe  irithout  them.^  But  if  the  application  of  them 
in  the  seTeral  cases  is  not  to  be  dependent  npon  mere  caprice, 
the  Tecondliation  of  the  sum-totals  of  the  yeaxs  that  the  difiGsr- 
ent  kings  leigned  with  the  differenoes  which  we  obtain  itam 
the  chnmological  data  in  the  synohronistic  accounts  must  be 
effected  upon  a  fixed  and  well-founded  historical  principle, 
legencieB  and  interregna  being  only  assumed  in  cases  where 
there  ate  clear  indications  in  the  text  Most  of  the  diffeiences 
can  be  lecondled  by  consistently  observing  and  applying  the 
principle  pointed  out  in  the  Talmud,  viz.  that  the  years  of  the 
kings  are  reckoned  from  Nisan  to  lITisan,  and  that  with  such  pre- 
cision, that  even  a  single  day  before  or  after  Nisan  is  reckoned  as 
equal  to  a  year, — a  mode  of  reckoning  which  is  met  with  even  in 
the  New  Testament,  e.^.  in  the  statement  that  Jesus  rose  tram  the 
dead  after  three  days,  or  on  the  third  day,  and  also  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Josephus,  so  that  it  is  no  doubt  an  early  Jewish  custom,^ 
— for,  according  to  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  a  single  in- 
terregnum in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  only  one  regency  (that 

1  This  18  indiieotly  admitted  even  by  O.  Wolff  (in  his  Versuch  die  Wider- 
tprHehe  tn  den  Jahrreihen  der  Kdnige  Judo's  und  IsraeVs  und  andere  Differenzen 
in  der  IM.  Ckronologie  auszugleichtn ;  Theol,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  p.  625  sqq.), 
though  for  the  most  part  he  declares  himself  opposed  to  such  assumptions 
as  arlxtrary  loopholes,  inasmuch  as,  with  his  fundamental  principle  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  yean  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  as  normatiTe,  he  is 
only  able  to  effect  a  reconciliation  by  shortening  at  his  pleasure  the  lengtii 
of  the  Tcigns  giren  in  the  text  for  the  kings  of  Israel  in  the  period  extending 
from  Behoboam  to  the  death  of  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  and  in  the  following 
period  by  arbitrarily  interpolating  a  thirty-cme  years^  interregnum  of  the 
InaelitiBh  kings  in  tiie  kingdom  of  Judah  between  Amariah  and  Uzziah. 

'  Con^Mure  Gemara  hahfl.  tract.  n^C^  t^feOi  c.  i.  fol.  8,  p.  1,  ed.  Amstd. : 
JD^yO  lOK  W^J^oh  tXPf?  f31D  pKf  ^^non  numerant  in  regibus  nisi  a  Nisano^^ 
(i.€.  regum  anuos  wmnisi  a  Nisano  numerant).  After  quoting  certain 
pMsagea,  he  says  as  a  proof  of  this,  ^tr*  ^a^i)  K^K  '^W  t6  tHDH  "n  TDK, 
**  disU  IL  Chasda :  hoc  non  docent  nisi  de  regibus  IsraelitarumJ" — Ibid,  fol.  2, 
p.  2 :  n3V  ym\  naC^a  nntt  on  D^^^  njtm  B^tn  p^:,  **  Nisanus  initimn 
I  rtgibvSj  ac  dies  quidem  unus  in  anno  {videL  post  calendas  Nisani)  insiar 
I  compntefttr."— /Wcf. :  n^t^  3Wn  TOB'  t)103  THK  DVi  "  vnus  dies  in  fine 
pro  aamo  eompntatitrJ*  For  the  examples  of  the  use  of  this  mode  of 
aJculation  in  Josephus,  see  Wieseler,  ckronol.  Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien 
(Hmnb.  1852),  p.  52  sqq.  They  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  refute  the 
Million  of  Joach.  Hartmann,  Systenia  chronoL  bibL,  Rostoch.  1777,  p.  253 
tq.j  that  this  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  Rabbins  and  later  commentators, 
even  though  the  biblical  writers  may  not  have  carried  it  out  to  such  an 
extent  aa  to  reckon  one  single  day  before  or  after  the  commencement  of 
Nisan  as  equal  to  a  whole  year,  as  is  evident  from  2  Kings  xv.  17  and  28. 
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of  Joram  with  his  father  Jehoehaphat),  which  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  text  (2  Kings  viiL  16) ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  a  single  r^ency,  and  only  two 
interregna  (the  first  after  Jeroboam  ii.,  the  second  between  Pekah 
and  Hoshea).  —  If,  for  example,  we  arrange  the  chronological 
data  of  the  biblical  text  upon  this  principle,  we  obtain  for  the 
period  between  the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Babylonian 
captivity  the  following  table,  which  only  differs  from  the  state- 
ments in  the  text  in  two  instances,^  and  has  a  guarantee  of  its 
correctness  in  the  fact  that  it  coincides  with  the  well-established 
chronological  data  of  the  imiversal  histoiy  of  the  ancient  world.^ 

^  Namely,  in  the  fact  that  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  of 
Israel  is  placed  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Joash  of  Jndah,  and  not  in  the 
twenty-third,  according  to  2  Kings  xiiL  1,  and  that  that  of  Azariah  or  Uzziah 
of  Jadah  is  placed  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Jeroboam  of  Israel,  and  not  the 
twenty-seventh,  according  to  2  Kings  xv.  1.  The  reaaoos  for  this  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  passages  themselves. 

'  Not  only  with  the  ordinary  chronological  calcolation  as  to  the  beginning 
and  end  of  this  entire  period,  which  has  been  adopted  in  most  text-books  of 
the  biblical  history,  and  taken  from  XJsserii  Annalea  Vet.  et  Navi  TesL,  but 
also  with  snch  data  of  ancient  history  as  have  been  astronomically  estab- 
lished. For  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  with  which  the  captivity  or 
seventy  years*  servitude  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  commences,  coincides  with 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolasar,  in  the  fifth  year  of  whose 
reign  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  recorded  in  Almagest,  was  observed,  which 
eclipse,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Ideler  (in  the  Ahhd^.  der  Berliner 
Academie  der  WUsensch.  fUr  histor,  Klasse  of  the  year  1814,  pp.  202  and  224), 
took  place  on  April  22  of  the  year  621  b.c.  Consequently  the  twenty-fiist 
year  of  Nabopolasar,  in  which  he  died,  coincides  with  the  year  605  b.c.  ;  and 
the  first  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  occurred  before 
the  death  of  Nabopolasar,  took  place  in  the  year  606  B.C. — Compare  with 
this  Marc.  Niebuhr^s  Geschichte  Assurs  und  Babels^  p.  47.  Among  other 
things,  this  scholar  observes,  at  p.  5,  note  1,  that  *'  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing investigation  has  given  us  no  occasion  whatever  to  cherish  any  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  narratives  and  numbers  in  the  Old  Testament  ;** 
and  again,  at  p.  83  sqq.,  he  has  demonstrated  the  agreement  of  the  chrono- 
logical data  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Azariah  or  Uzziah  to  the  captivity 
with  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  so  doiog  has  only  deviated  two  years 
from  the  numbers  given  in  our  chronological  table,  by  assigning  the  battie 
at  Carchemish  to  the  year  143  ara  Nahonas.,  i.e.  605  B.C.,  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  144  asr.  Nah,^  or  604  B.C.,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  to  the  year  162  mr.  Nab.^  or  586  B.C., — a  difference  which 
arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  Niebuhr  reckons  the  years  of  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  given  in  the  Old  Test,  from  the  death  of  Nabopolasar  in  the 
year  605,  and  assumes  that  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  oonresponded  to 
the  year  605  B.o. 
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Chronological  View  of  Uie  Principal  Events  from  the  Division  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 
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1.  From  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Ascent  op 

THE  ThBONE  by  AHAB    IN   THE    38TH  TEAE  OF   AfiA  EdW 

of  Judah. 

OhaF.  ZII.-XVL  2S. 


This  epoch  embraces  only  fiftynseven  years,  -which,  are  filled 
up  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  the  reigns  of  three  kings,  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  six  rulers  from  four  different  houses, 
Jeroboam's  sin  of  rebellion  against  the  ordinance  and  command- 
ment of  God  having  produced  repeated  rebellions,  so  that  one 
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dynasty  was  ever  rising  up  to  overthrow  and  exterminate  another. 
^-Commencing  with  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Beho- 
faoam,  we  have  first  of  all  an  acconnt  of  the  founding  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (cL  :sn.),  and  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
conoeniing  the  introduction  of  the  calf-worship  (ch.  ziiL)  and 
the  rejection  of  Jeroboam  and  his  house  by  God  (ch.  ziv.  1-20) ; 
and  after  this  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  the  reigns 
of  Sehoboam,  Abijam,  and  Asa  are  given  (ch.  ziv.  21-2:v.  24) ; 
and,  finally,  a  brief  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  the 
ascent  of  the  throne  by  Nadab  to  the  death  of  Omri  (ch.  zv. 
25-x?i  28). 

CHAP.  Xn.    SECESSION   OF  THE   TEN   TBIBES   FROM  THE   HOUSE 
OF  DAVID,  AND   FOUNDING  OF  THE  EINQDOH   OF  ISfiAEL. 

The  jealousy  which  had  prevailed  from  time  inmiemonal 
between  Ephraim  and  Judah,  the  two  most  powerful  tribes  of 
tbe  covenant  nation,  and  had  broken  out  on  different  occasions 
into  open  hostilities  (Judg.  viii  1  sqq. ;  2  Sam.  ii  9,  xix.  42 
aqq.),  issued,  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  in  the  division  of  the 
Idngdom ;  ten  tribes,  headed  by  Ephraim,  refusing  to  do  homi^ 
to  Behoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon,  and  choosing 
Jeroboam  the  Ephraimite  as  their  king.  Now,  although  the 
aecQBsion  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  royal  house  of  David  had 
been  ordained  by  Grod  as  a  punishment  for  Solomon's  idolatry,  and 
not  only  had  Solomon  been  threatened  with  this  punishment^  but 
tbe  sovereignty  over  ten  tribes  had  been  promised  to  Jeroboam 
by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  whilst  the  secession  itself  was  occasioned 
by  Sehoboam's  imprudence ;  yet  it  was  essentially  a  rebellion 
against  the  Lord  and  His  anointed,  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
these  tribes  against  Judah  and  its  king  Behoboam.  For  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  tribes  had  no  right  to  choose  at  their 
pleasure  a  different  king  £rom  the  one  who  was  the  lawful  heir 
to  tbe  throne  of  David,  the  very  circumstance  that  the  tribes 
who  were  disccmtented  with  Solomon's  government  did  not  come 
to  Jerasalem  to  do  homage  to  Sehoboam,  but  chose  Sichem  as 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  had  also  sent  for  Jeroboam  out  of 
%7pt^  showed  clearly  enough  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
sever  themselves  from  the  royal  house  of  David ;  so  that  the 
haiah  reply  given  by  Sehoboam  to  their  petition  that  the  service 
imposed  upon  them  might  be  lightened,  furnished  them  with  the 
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desired  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the  secession  upon  which 
they  had  already  resolved,  and  for  which  Jeroboam  was  the 
suitable  man.  And  we  have  already  shown  at  ch.  xi  40  that 
the  promise  of  the  throne,  which  Jeroboam  had  already  received 
from  God,  neither  warranted  him  in  rebelling  against  Solomon, 
nor  in  wresting  to  himself  the  government  over  the  tribes  that 
were  discontented  with  the  house  of  David  after  Solomon's 
death.  The  usurpation  of  the  throne  was  therefore  Jeroboam's 
first  sin  (vers.  1-24),  to  which  he  added  a  second  and  much 
greater  one  immediately  after  his  ascent  of  the  throne,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  an  unlawful  worship,  by  which  he  turned 
the  political  division  into  a  religious  schism  and  a  fedling  away 
from  Jehovah  the  God-King  of  His  people  (vera  25-33). 

Vers.  1-24.  Secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (c£  2  Chron. 
X.  1-xi.  4). — ^Vers.  1-4.  Eehoboam  went  to  Shechem,  because 
all  Israel  had  come  thither  to  make  him  king.  "  All  Israel," 
according  to  what  follows  (cf.  vers.  20  and  21),  was  the  ten 
tribes  beside  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  right  of  maMng  king^ 
the  prince  whom  God  had  chosen,  i.e,  of  anointing  him  and  doing 
homage  to  him  (compare  1  Chron.  xiL  38,  where  T^d*?  cdtemates 
with  ^w  ?I?to,  2  Sam.  ii  4,  v.  3),  was  an  old  traditional  right 
in  Israel,  and  the  tribes  had  exercised  it  not  only  in  the  case  of 
Saul  and  David  (1  San),  xi  15 ;  2  Sam.  iL  4,  v.  3),  but  in  that 
of  Solomon  also  (1  Chron.  xxix.  22).  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
made  use  of  this  right  on  Behoboam's  ascent  of  the  throne ;  but 
instead  of  coming  to  Jerusalem,  the  residence  of  the  king  and 
capital  of  the  Idngdom,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  doing 
homage  there  to  the  legitimate  successor  of  Solomon,  they  had 
gone  to  Sichem,  the  present  Nabulus  (see  at  Gen.  xiL  6  and 
xxxiii  18),  the  place  where  the  ancient  national  gatherings  were 
held  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxiv.  1),  and  where  Abimelech 
the  son  of  Gideon  had  offered  himself  as  king  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  (Judg.  ix.  1  sqq.).  On  the  choice  of  Sichem  as  the  place 
for  doing  homage  Kimchi  has  quite  correctly  observed,  that "  they 
sought  an  opportunity  for  transferring  the  government  to  Jero- 
boam, and  therefore  were  unwilling  to  come  to  Jerusalem,  but 
came  to  Sichem,  which  belonged  to  Ephraim,  whilst  Jeroboam 
was  an  Ephraimite."  If  there  could  be  any  further  doubt  on  the 
matter,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  sent  for 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  to  come  &om  Egypt,  whither  he  had 
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fled  from  Solomon  (ch.  xi.  40),  and  attend  this  meeting,  and  that 
Jeroboam  took  the  lead  in  the  meeting,  and  no  doubt  suggested 
to  those  assembled  the  demand  which  they  should  lay  before 
Eehoboam  (ver.  4).* — ^The  construction  of  vers.  2  and  3  is  a 
complicated  one,  since  it  is  only  in  ^^y^  in  ver.  3  that  the 
apodosis  occurs  to  the  protasis  '^'^  ?toK^3  Nnp^  and  several  cir- 
cumstantial clauses  intervena  ''And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  heard,  sc.  that  Solomon  was  dead 
and  Behoboam  had  been  made  king  ...  he  was  still  in  Egypt, 
however,  whither  he  had  fled  from  king  Solomon ;  and  as  Jero- 
boam was  living  in  Egypt,  they  had  sent  and  called  him  . .  .  that 
Jeroboam  came  and  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,"  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  2  Chron.  x.  2  the  construction  is  very  much 
simplified,  and  is  rendered  clearer  by  the  alteration  of  '"^^  3?^ 
J^np?,  ^  and  Jeroboam  dwelt  in  Egypt,"  into  onvtDD  'T  ae^j}, 
"that  JcToboam  returned  from  Egypt." ^ — ^Ver.  4.  The  persons 
assembled  desired  that  the  burdens  which  Solomon  had  laid 
upon  them  should  be  lightened,  in  which  case  they  would  serve 
Rehoboam,  ie,  would  yield  obedience  to  him  as  their  king. 
T??  ^^Y^S^  i^p.v',  "  make  Kght  away  from  the  service  of  thy  father," 

^  *'  This  pretext  was  no  doubt  furnished  to  the  people  by  Jeroboam,  -who, 
because  he  had  formerly  been  placed  above  Ephraim  as  superintendent  of  the 
works,  could  most  craftily  suggest  calumnies,  from  the  things  which  he  knew 
better  than  others."— (Seb.  Schmidt.) 

*  At  the  same  time,  neither  this  explanation  in  the  Chronicles,  nor  the  fact 
that  the  Vulgate  has  the  same  in  our  text  also,  warrants  our  making  alterations 
in  the  text,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  deviation  in  the  Chronicles  and 
Vulgate  is  so  obviously  nothing  but  an  elucidation  of  our  account,  which  is  more 
obscurely  expressed.  There  is  still  less  ground  for  the  interpolation,  which 
Thenlns  has  proposed,  from  the  clauses  contained  in  the  Septuagint  partly 
after  ch.  xi.  43,  partly  in  ch.  xlL  between  vers.  24  and  25,  and  in  an  abbrevi- 
ated form  once  more  after  ch.  xiii.  34,  so  as  to  obtain  the  following  more 
precise  account  of  the  course  of  the  rebellion  which  Jeroboam  instigated,  and 
of  which  we  have  not  a  very  minute  description  in  ch.  zi.  26 :  **  Solomon  having 
appointed  Jeroboam  superintendent  of  the  tributary  labour  in  Ephraim,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  the  Sichemites,  who  were  probably  pre- 
eminently inclined  to  rebel,  directed  him  to  make  a  fortress,  which  already 
existed  upon  Mount  Gerizim  under  the  name  of  MillOj  into  a  strong  prison 
(tP^V)  from  which  the  whole  district  of  Gerizim,  the  table-land,  received  the 

name  of  the  land  of  Zerirah,  and  probably  made  him  governor  of  it  and  in- 
vested him  with  great  power.  When  holding  this  post,  Jeroboam  rebelled 
against  Solomon,  but  was  obliged  to  flee.  Having  now  returned  from  Egypt,  he 
assembled  the  members  of  his  own  tribe,  and  with  them  he  first  of  allbesi^ied 
this  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  lord  of  the  soironnding  didtricti 

N 
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i,e,  rednce  what  was  imposed  upon  us  by  thy  fatiier.  Solomon 
had  imdoubtedly  demanded  greater  perfoimances  from  the  people 
than  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to,  not  only  to  meet 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  splendour  of  his  court,  but  also  and 
principally  to  carry  out  his  large  and  numerous  buildings.  But 
in  return  for  this,  he  had  secured  for  his  people  not  only  the 
blessings  of  undisturbed  peace  throughout  his  whole  reign,  but 
also  great  wealth  from  the  trade  and  tribute  of  the  subjugated 
nations,  so  that  there  cannot  have  been  any  well-grounded  occa- 
sion for  complaint.  But  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  men 
overlooked  the  advantages  and  blessings  which  they  owed  to  his 
government,  and  fixed  their  attention  in  a  one-sided  manner 
merely  upon  the  performances  which  the  king  demanded,  it  might 
appear  as  though  he  had  oppressed  his  people  with  excessive 
burdens. 

Vers.  5-24.  In  order  that  the  request  of  the  tribes  might 
be  maturely  weighed,  Behoboam  directed  them  to  appear 
before  him  again  in  three  days,  and  in  the  meantime  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  older  counsellors,  who  had  served  his 
father. — Ver.  7.  These  counsellors  said  (the  singular  "^ST!!  is 

Now  this  castle  was  the  citadel  of  the  city  in  which  Jeroboam  was  bom,  to 
which  he  had  just  returned,  and  from  which  they  fetched  him  to  take  part 
in  the  negotiations  with  Rehoboam.  Its  mins  are  still  in  esstence,  according 
to  Robinson  {Pal  iii.  p.  99),  and  from  all  that  has  been  said  it  was  not  called 
Zeredah  (ch.  xi  26),  but  (after  the  castle)  Zerira.**  This  is  what  Thenins 
says.  But  if  we  read  the  two  longer  additions  of  the  LXX.  qnite  through, 
we  shall  easily  see  that  the  words  ^KcZofcnvi  r^  2«>«fMiy  riw  h  S^t  ^E^pdtft 
do  not  give  any  more  precise  historical  information  oonoeming  the  buQding 
of  the  Millo  mentioned  in  ch.  xi.  27,  since  this  yerse  is  repeated  immecfiately 
afterwaids  in  the  following  form :  wros  ^Koicfivivt  rijy  uxpap  h  raif  JLpvfviw 
ofxov  'K^pA<]»,  9uros  9v»iKkuot  n)y  lei'Kiw  A«/3/), — ^but  are  nothiog  more  than 
a  legenduy  supplement  made  by  an  Alexandrian,  which  has  no  more  value 
than  the  statement  that  Jeroboam's  mother  was  named  Sarira  and  was  yvnl 
v6p9n.  The  name  of  the  city  letptpi  is  simply  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  m'TV  which  the  LXX.  have  erroneously  adopted  in  the  place  of 

HTIV  as  the  reading  in  ch.  xi.  26.    But  in  the  additional  clauses  in  ques- 

tion  in  the  Alexandrian  version,  'Seiptpi  is  made  into  the  residence  of  king 
Jeroboam  and  confounded  with  Thirza ;  what  took  place  at  Thirza  according 
to  ch.  xiy.  17  (of  the  Hebrew  text)  being  transferred  to  Sarira,  and  the 
following  account  being  introduced,  viz.  that  Jeroboam's  wife  went  tx  ^eiptpat 
to  the  prophet  Ahijah  to  consult  him  concerning  her  sick  son,  and  on  return- 
ing heard  of  the  child's  death  as  she  was  entering  the  city  of  Sarira. — ^These 
remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Alexandrian  additions  have 
not  the  least  historical  worth. 
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used,  because  one  of  them  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  whole), 
''  If  thou  wilt  be  subsezvient  to  this  people  to-day  (now),  and 
aerrest  them,  and  hearkenest  to  them,  .  .  .  they  will  serve 
£hee  for  ever.'' — ^Vera.  8  sqq.  But  Sehoboam  forsook  this  advice, 
and  asked  the  younger  ministers  who  had  grown  up  with  him. 
They  advised  him  to  overawe  the  people  by  haish  threats. 
*'My  little  finger  is  stronger  than  my  father's  loins"  ''jiDp,, 
frowL  1^?,  littleness,  ie.  the  little  finger  (for  the  form,  see  Ewald, 
§255,  h), — a  figurative  expression  in  the  sense  of,  I  possess 
much  greater  might  than  my  father.  "  And  now,  my  father  laid 
a  heavy  yoke  upon  you,  and  I  will  still  farther  add  to  your 
yoke  (lay  still  more  upon  you) :  my  father  chastised  you  with 
whips,  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions."  M"???,  scorpiones, 
are  whips  with  barbed  points  like  the  point  of  a  scorpion's 
sting.^  This  advice  was  not  only  imprudent,  **  considering  all 
the  drcumstaneea  "  (Seb.  Schmidt),  but  it  was  unwise  in  itself, 
and  could  only  accelerate  the  secession  of  the  discontented.  It 
was  the  language  of  a  tyrant,  and  not  of  a  ruler  whom  God  had 
placed  over  His  people.  This  is  shown  in  vera  13,  14  :  ''  The 
king  answered  the  people  harshly,  and  forsook  the  counsel  of 
the  old  men,"  ix.  the  counsellors  who  were  rich  in  experience, 
and  spoke  according  to  the  counsels  of  the  young  men,  who 
flattered  his  ambition.  It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the 
advice  of  the  old  men  would  have  been  followed  by  so  favour- 
able a  result ;  it  might  probably  have  been  so  for  the  moment, 
but  not  for  a  permanency.  For  the  king  could  not  become 
the  "^9?  of  the  people,  serve  the  people,  without  prejudicing 
the  authority  entrusted  to  him  by  Qod;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  he  had  consented  to  such  condescension,  he 
would  have  deprived  the  discontented  tribes  of  all  pretext 
for  rebellion,  and  not  have  shared  in  the  Bin  of  their  seces- 
sion.— Yer.  15.  ''And  the  king  hearkened  not  to  the  people  (to 
their  request  for  their  burdens  to  be  reduced),  for  it  was  nap 
ntiT  wo^  a  turning  from  the  Lord,  that  He  might  establish  His 
word"  (ck  xi  31  sqq.),  i.e.  by  a  divine  decree,  that  Behoboam 

^  The  Rabbins  give  this  explanation:  virgss  spinis  instntctm,  Isidor.  Hii^Md. 
Origg.  Y.  a  27,  explains  it  in  a  similsr  manner :  virga  si  est  nodosa  vel  acu" 
leata^  scorpio  vocatur.     The  Targ.  and  Sjr.,  on  the  other  hand,  fji^IlD, 

|i  yT^^,  i-e.  the  Greek  (A»fay»e^^  a  whip.  See  the  vazioua  espknations  ia 
Bocbaity  HieroL  iiu  p.  664  aq.  ed.  Boa. 
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contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  counsel  of  God  through  his 
own  folly,  and  brought  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  Solomon. — ^Ver.  16.    The  harsh  word 
supplied  the  discontented  with  an  apparently  just  occasion  for 
saying,  "  What  portion  have  we  in  David  ?     We  have  no  in- 
heritance in  the  son  of  Jesse !     To  thy  tents,  0  Israel !     Now 
see  to  thy  house,  David  ! "  ie.  take  care  of  thy  house.     David, 
the  tribe-father,  is  mentioned  in  the  place  of  his  family.     These 
words,  with  which  Sheba  had  once  preached  rebellion  in  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  1),  give  expression  to  the  deep- 
rooted  aversion  which  was  cherished  by  these  tribes  towards 
the  Davidic  monarchy,  and  that  in  so  distinct  and  unvarnished 
a  manner,  that  we  may  clearly  see  that  there  were  deeper 
causes  for  the  secession  than  the  pretended  oppression  of  Solo- 
mon's government;  that  its  real  foundation  was  the  ancient 
jealousy  of  the  tribes,  which  had  been  only  suppressed  for  the 
time  by  David  and  Solomon,  but  had  not  been  entirely  eradi- 
cated, whilst  this  jealousy  again  had  its  roots  in  the  estrange- 
ment of  these  tribes  from  the  Lord,  and  from  His  law  and 
righteousness. — ^Ver.  17.  But  the  sons  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in 
the  cities  of  Judah,  over  these  Behoboam  became  king.     These 
''  sons  of  Israel "  are  members  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  settled 
in  Judah  in  the  course  of  ages  (c£  ver.  23) ;  and  the  Simeonites 
especially  are  included,  since  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  veiy  situation  of  their  tribe- 
territory,  and  might  very  well  be  reckoned  among  the  Israelites 
who  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  inasmuch  %s  at  first  the 
whole  of  their  territory  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  from 
which  they  afterwards  received  a  portion  (JosL  xix.  1).     The 
verse  cannot  possibly  mean  that  "  the  tribe  of  Judah  declared 
in  favour  of  their  countryman  Behoboam  as  king"  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii  p.  399). — ^Ver.  18.  In  order  to  appease  the  agitated 
tribes  and  commence  negotiations  with  them,  Behoboam  sent 
Adoram,  the  superintendent  of  the  tribute,  to  them  (see  at  ch. 
iv.  6).     Behoboam  entrusted  him  with  the  negotiation,  because 
the  tribes  had  complained  that  the  tribute  burdens  were  too 
severe,  and  the  king  was  no  doubt  serious  in  his  wish  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people.     But  the  very  fact  that  he  sent 
this  man  only  increased  the  bitterness  of  feeling,  so  that  they 
stoned  him  to  death,  and  Behoboam  himself  was  obliged  to 
summon  up  all  his  strength  (r^^nn)  to  escape  a  sitnilar  fate  by 
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a  speedy  flight  to  his  chariot — ^Ver.  19.  Thus  Israel  fell  away 
from  the  house  of  David  "  unto  this  day  "  (for  this  fonnula,  see 
p.  13). — Ver.  20.  The  secession  was  completed  by  the  fact 
that  all  Israel  (of  the  ten  tribes)  called  Jeroboam  to  the 
assembly  of  the  congregation  and  made  him  king  "  over  all 
Israel/'  so  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone  adhered  to  the  house 
of  David  (see  at  ch.  xi  32).  Ver.  20  commences  in  the  same 
manner  as  ver.  2^  to  indicate'  that  it  closes  the  account  com- 
menced in  ver.  2. — ^Vers.  21-24.  But  after  the  return  of  Eeho- 
boam  to  Jerusalem  he  was  still  desirous  of  bringing  back  the 
seceders  by  force  of  arms^  and  raised  for  that  purpose  an  army  of 
180,000  men  out  of  all  Judah,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people,  ix,  the  Israelites  dwelling  in  the  cities  of 
Jadah, — a  number  which  does  not  appear  too  large  according 
to  2  SauL  xxiv.  9.  But  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  a  prophet  who 
is  not  mentioned  again,  received  instructions  from  God  to  forbid 
the  king  to  go  to  war  with  their  brethren  the  Israelites,  "  for 
this  thing  was  from  the  Lord."  iW  "ij^*?,  "  this  thing,  i,e,  his 
being  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  over  ten  tribes,  but  not  their 
rebellion"  (Seb.  Schmidt).  For  the  fact  itself,  see  the  remark  on 
ver.  15.  The  king  and  the  people  hearkened  to  this  word.  ^>Xh 
roi^, "  they  turned  to  go,"  ie.  they  gave  up  the  intended  expedi- 
tion and  returned  home.  In  2  Chron.  xi  4  we  have  the  explana- 
tory phrase  HD^  w«r. 

Vers.  25-33.  Founding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. — 
Ver.  25.  When  Jeroboam  had  become  king,  it  was  his  first 
care  to  give  a  firmer  basis  to  his  sovereignty  by  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Sichem  and  FnueL  n^a,  to  build,  is  used  here  in  the 
sense  of  fortifying,  because  both  cities  had  stood  for  a  long  time, 
and  nothing  is  known  of  their  having  been  destroyed  under 
either  Solomon  or  David,  although  the  tower  of  Sichem  had 
been  burnt  down  by  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  49),  and  the  tower  of 
Pnnel  had  been  destroyed  by  Gideon  (Judg.  viii  IV).  Sichem, 
a  place  well  known  from  the  time  of  Abraham  downwards  (Gen. 
xii  6),  was  situated  upon  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  between 
Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebal,  and  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  Nabulus  or  NablUs,  a  name  corrupted  from  Flavia 
Nitapolis.  Jeroboam  dwelt  therein,  i,e,  he  chose  it  at  first  as  his 
residence,  though  he  afterwards  resided  in  Thirza  (see  ch.  xiv. 
17).     Fnud  was  situated,  according  to  Gen  xxxii.  31,  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Jabbok 
(not  the  southern  side,  as  Thenius  supposes) ;  and  judging  from 
Gen.  zxxii  22  sqq.  and  Judg.  viiL  8  sqq.,  it  was  on  the  cara- 
van road,  which  led  through  Gilead  to  Damascus,  and  thenoe 
past  Pabnyra  and  along  the  Euphrates  to  Mesopotamia.  It  was 
probably  on  account  of  its  situation  that  Jeroboam  fortified  it, 
to  defend  his  sovereignty  over  Gilead  against  hostile  attacks 
from  the  north-east  and  east — Yers.  26  sqq.  In  order  also  to 
give  internal  strength  to  his  kingdom,  Jeroboam  resolved  to 
provide  for  his  subjects  a  substitute  for  the  sacrificial  worship 
in  the  temple  by  establishing  new  80Lcra,  and  thus  to  take  away 
all  occasion  for  maVing  festal  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  from  which 
he  apprehended,  and  that  probably  not  without  reason,  a  return 
of  the  people  to  the  house  of  David,  and  consequently  further 
danger  for  his  own  life.  ^  If  this  people  go  up  to  perform 
sacrifice  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  their  heart  will 
turn  to  their  lord,  king  Behoboam,''  etc. — ^Yer.  28.  He  there- 
fore consulted,  sc.  with  his  counsellors,  or  the  heads  of  the  nation, 
who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne,  and  .made  two  calves  of  gold. 
^?|  y?^  are  young  oxen,  not  of  pure  gold  however,  or  cast  in 
brass  and  gilded,  but  in  all  probability  like  the  golden  calf  which 
Aaron  had  cast  for  the  people  at  Sinai,  made  of  a  kernel  of 
wood,  which  was  then  covered  with  gold  plate  (see  the  Comm. 
on  Ex.  xxxiL  4).  That  Jeroboam  had  in  his  mind  not  merely 
the  Egyptian  ^^-worship  generally,  but  more  especially  the 
image-worship  which  Aaron  introduced  for  the  people  at  Sinai, 
is  evident  from  the  words  borrowed  ficom  Ex.  xxxii  4,  with 
which  he  studiously  endeavoured  to  recommend  his  new  forni 
of  worship  to  the  people :  "  Behold,  this  is  thy  God,  0  Israel, 
who  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  rti'BP  ^Y^» 
it  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  to  Jerusalem ;  not  ''  let  your  going 
suffice,"  because  !P  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  partitive  sense  here, 
as  it  is  in  Ex.  ix.  28  and  Ezek  xliv.  6.  What  Jeroboam  meant 
to  say  by  the  words,  "  Behold  thy  God,"  eta,  was,  "  this  is  no 
new  religion,  but  this  was  the  form  of  worship  which  our  fathers 
used  in  the  desert,  with  Aaron  himself  leading  the  way"  (Seb. 
Schmidt).  And  whilst  the  verbal  allusion  to  that  event  at  Sinai 
plainly  shows  that  this  worship  was  not  actual  idolatry,  <.&  was 
not  a  worship  of  Egyptian  idols,  from  which  it  is  constantly 
distinguished  in  our  books  as  well  as  in  Hosea  and  Amos,  but 
that  Jehovah  was  worshipped  under  the  image  of  the  calves  or 
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young  oxen ;  the  choice  of  the  places  in  which  the  golden  calves 
were  set  up  also  shows  that  Jeroboam  desired  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  ancient  traditions.  He  did  not  select  his 
own  place  of  residence,  but  Bethel  and  Dan.  Bethel,  on  the 
southern  border  of  his  kingdom,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (JosL  xviii  13  and  22),  the  present  BeUin, 
had  already  been  consecrated  as  a  divine  seat  by  the  vision  of 
Jehovah  which  the  patriarch  Jacob  received  there  in  a  dream 
(GeiL  xxviiL  11,  19),  and  Jacob  gave  it  the  name  of  Bethel, 
house  of  Grod,  and  i^terwards  built  an  altar  there  to  the  Lord 
(Gren.  zxxv.  7).  And  Jeroboam  may  easily  have  fEincied,  and 
have  tried  to  persuade  others,  that  Jehovah  would  reveal  Him- 
self to  the  descendants  of  Jacob  in  this  sacred  place  just  as  well 
as  He  had  done  to  their  forefather. — Ban,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  on  the  one  source  of  the  Jordan,  formerly  called 
Zaish  (Judg.  zviiL  26  sqq.),  was  also  consecrated  as  a  place  of 
-worship  by  the  image-worship  established  there  by  the  Danites, 
at  which  even  a  grandson  of  Moses  had  of&ciated ;  and  regard 
may  also  have  been  had  to  the  convenience  of  the  people, 
namely,  that  the  tribes  living  in  the  north  would  not  have  to  go 
a  long  distance  to  perform  their  worship. — ^Ver.  30.  But  this 
institution  became  a  sin  to  Jeroboam,  because  it  violated  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  since  this  not 
only  prohibited  all  worship  of  Jehovah  under  images  and  symbols 
(E^  XX.  4),  but  had  not  even  left  the  choice  of  the  place  of  wor- 
ship to  the  people  themselves  (Deut  xii  5  sqq.).  "  And  the 
people  went  before  the  one  to  Dan."  The  expression  ''  to  Dan" 
can  only  be  suitably  explained  by  connecting  it  with  oyn  :  the 
people  even  to  Dan,  i.e.  the  people,  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom even  to  Dan.  The  southern  boundary  as  the  terminits  a 
fuo  is  not  mentioned ;  not  because  it  was  for  a  long  time  in 
dispute,  but  because  it  was  already  given  in  the  allusion  to 
Bethel  "THKn  is  neither  the  golden  calf  at  Dan  nor  (as  I  formerly 
thought)  that  at  Bethel,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
preceding  inKrnun  nriKn-nK :  one  of  the  two,  or  actually  both  the 
one  and  the  other  (Thenius).  The  sin  of  which  Jeroboam  was 
guilty  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  no  longer  allowed  the  people 
to  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  but  induced  or  com- 
pelled them  to  worship  Jehovah  before  one  or  the  other  of  the 
calves  which  he  had  set  up,  or  (as  it  is  expressed  in  ver.  31)  made 
a  house  of  high  places,  ntoa  n^a  (see  at  ch.  iiL  2),  instead  of  the 
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house  of  God,  which  the  Lord  had  sanctified  as  the  place  of 
worship  by  filling  it  with  His  gracious  presence.  The  singular 
n  n^a  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  antithesis  to  nin*  n^a^ 
upon  which  it  rests.  There  was  no  necessity  to  say  expressly 
that  there  was  a  house  of  high  places  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  i,e.  in 
two  places,  because  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
golden  calves  could  not  stand  in  the  open  air,  but  were  placed 
in  a  temple,  by  which  the  sacrificial  altar  stood  These  places 
of  worship  were  houses  of  high  pUices,  Bamoth,  because  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  was  wanting,  and  therewith  the  gracious  pre- 
sence of  God,  the  Shechinah,  for  which  no  symbol  invented  by 
men  could  be  a  substitute.  Moreover  Jeroboam  made  ''  priests 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi." 
Dyn  rtvpD,  ie.  not  of  the  poorest  of  the  people  (Luther  and 
others),  but  from  the  last  of  the  people  onwards,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  whole  of  the  'people  any  one  without  distinction  even 
to  the  very  last,  instead  of  the  priests  chosen  by  God  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  For  this  meaning  of  rtvpo  see  Gen.  xix.  4 
and  Ezek.  xxxiii  2,  also  Lud.  de  Dieu  on  this  passage.  This 
innovation  on  the  part  of  Jeroboam  appears  very  surprising,  if 
we  consider  how  the  Ephraimite  Micah  (Judg.  xviL  10  sqq.) 
rejoiced  that  he  had  obtained  a  Levite  to  act  as  priest  for  his 
image-worship,  and  can  only  be  explained  from  the  fact  that 
the  Levites  did  not  consent  to  act  as  priests  in  the  worship 
before  the  golden  calves,  but  set  their  faces  against  it,  and  there- 
fore, as  is  stated  in  2  Chron.  xL  13,  14,  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  district  towns  and  possessions  and  emigrate  into  the  king- 
dom of  Judah. — ^Ver.  32.  Jeroboam  also  transferred  to  the  eighth 
month  the  feast  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  the  seventh 
month  (the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Lev.  xxiiL  34  sqq.).  The  pretext 
for  this  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  law,  which  repeatedly  de- 
scribes  the  seventh  month  as  the  month  appointed  by  the  Lord 
(Lev.  xxiii.  34,  39,  and  41),  he  may  have  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom  the  com  ripened  a  month 
later  than  in  the  more  southern  Judah  (see  my  hibl,  Archdol.  ii. 
§118,  Anm.  3,  and  §  119,  Anm.  2),  since  this  feast  of  the  in- 
gathering of  the  produce  of  the  threshing-floor  and  wine-press 
(Ex.  xxiiL  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii  39  ;  Deut.  xvL  13)  was  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  gathering  in  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  ground. 
But  the  true  reason  was  to  be  found  in  his  intention  to  make 
the  separation  in  a  religious  point  of  view  as  complete  as  po8- 
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sible,  althoagh  Jeroboam  retained  the  day  of  tbe  month,  the 
fifteenth,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak  who  took  offence  at  his 
iniiovation&  For  we  may  see  very  clearly  that  many  beside 
the  Levites  were  very  discontented  with  these  illegal  institu- 
tions, from  the  notice  in  2  Chron.  xi.  16,  that  out  of  all  the 
tribes  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  Lord  from  the  heart  went 
to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gk)d  of  the  fathers  there.  "  And 
he  sacrificed  upon  the  altar."  This  clause  is  connected  with 
the  preceding  one,  in  the  sense  of:  he  instituted  the  feast 
and  offered  sacrifices  thereat  In  ver.  326  (from  nfc^  }3  on- 
wards) and  ver.  33,  what  has  already  been  related  concerning 
Jeroboam's  religious  institutions  is  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
comprehensive  repetition  of  the  leading  points.  "  Thus  did  he 
in  Bethel,  (namely)  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  calves ;  and  there 
he  appointed  the  priests  of  the  high  places  which  he  had  made, 
and  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  which  he  had  made  at  Bethel, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  in  the  eighth  month,  which  he  himself  had 
devised,  and  so  made  a  feast  for  the  children  of  Israel  and  sacri- 
ficed upon  the  altar  to  bum."  ^?fO  signifies  seorsum,  by  him- 
self alone,  i,e,  in  this  connection,  i,q.  "  from  his  own  heart"  The 
Xeri  ^3?c>  is  therefore  a  correct  explanation  as  to  the  fact ;  but 
it  is  a  needless  correction  from  NeL  vL  8.  The  last  clause, 
"^^opn?  .  .  .  7^5  leads  on  to  what  follows,  and  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  take  it  in  connection  with  ch.  xiii  1  and  render  it 
thus :  and  when  he  was  offering  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  to  bum, 
behold  there  came  a  man  of  God,  etc.  Thenius  has  rendered 
/S^  incorrectly,  and  he  stood  at  the  altar.  This  thought  would 
have  been  expressed  by  'on  7J  *rtDg5,  as  in  cL  xiii  1.  By  *>^?pn 
we  are  not  to  understand  the  burning  or  offering  of  incense,  but 
the  burning  of  the  sacrificial  portions  of  the  flesh  upon  the  altar, 
as  in  Lev.  i  9,  13,  17,  etc. 

CHAP.  Xm.   TESTIMONY  OF  GOD  AGAINST  THE  CALF-WORSHIP  OF 

JEROBOAM. 

A  prophet  out  of  Judah  announces  to  Jeroboam  the  eventual 
overthrow  of  the  idolatrous  worship,  and  attests  his  divine 
mission  by  miraculous  signs  upon  the  altar  at  Bethel  and  the 
hardened  king  (vers.  1-10) ;  but  on  the  way  back  he  allows 
himself  to  be  enticed  by  an  old  prophet  out  of  Bethel  to  go  into  his 
house,  contrary  to  the  express  command  of  the  Lord,  and  while 
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sitting  at  table  with  him  has  to  hear  &oxa  his  mouth  the  divine 
threat,  that  on  account  of  his  transgression  of  the  command  of 
Qod  he  will  not  come  into  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers.  This 
threat  was  fulfilled  on  his  way  home  ;  and  the  marvellous  ful- 
filment made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the  old  prophet,  that 
he  confirmed  the  testimony  which  he  had  given  concerning  the 
worship  at  the  high  places  (vers.  11-32).  These  marvellous 
occurrences  not  only  teach  how  Jeroboam  brought  about  the 
overthrow  of  lus  dynasty  by  his  thorough  hardening  against 
the  word  of  God  (vers.  33,  34),  but  they  also  show  how  false 
prophecy  rose  up  &om  the  very  beginning  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  and  set  itself  against  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  and 
how  it  gained  a  victory,  which  merely  displayed  its  own  im- 
potence, however,  and  foreshadowed  its  eventual  and  certain 
overthrow. 

Vers.  1-1 0.  Prophuy  against  the  idolMrous  worship  at  Bethd. 
— ^Vers.  1,  2.  Whilst  Jeroboam  was  still  occupied  in  sacrificing 
by  the  altar  at  Bethel,  there  came  a  prophet  (Q^iv^  ^^)  out  of 
Judah  ''  in  the  word  of  Jehovah ''  to  Bethel,  and  pronounced 
upon  the  altar  its  eventual  destruction,  njn^^nnna  does  not 
mean  ''  at  the  word  of  Jehovah  "  here,  as  it  frequently  does, 
but  "  in  the  word  of  Jehovah,"  as  vers.  9  imd  17  more  espe- 
cially show;  so  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  is  regarded  as  a 
power  which  comes  upon  the  prophet  and  drives  him  to  utter 
the  divine  revelation  which  he  has  received.  It  is  the  same  in 
ch.  XX.  35.  "i^^i?'"}!*  is  to  be  taken  as  in  ch.  xii  33. — "  Behold 
a  son  will  be  bom  to  the  house  of  David,  named  Josiah ;  he 
will  offer  upon  thee  (0  altar)  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  who 
burn  incense  (jLe.  kindle  sacrifices)  upon  thee,  €uid  men's  bones 
will  they  bum  upon  thee."  According  to  2  Kings  xxiiL  15-20, 
this  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled.  The  older  theologians 
found  in  this  an  evident  proof  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
prophets;  modem  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  which  denies 
the  supernatural  inspiration  of  prophecy  in  accordance  with  its 
rationalistic  or  naturalistic  principles,  supposes  that  this  pro- 
phecy was  not  more  precisely  defined  tiU  after  the  event,  and 
adduces  in  support  of  this  the  apparently  just  argument,  that 
the  prediction  of  particular  historical  events  is  without  analogy, 
and  generally  that  the  introduction  either  of  particular  persons 
by  name  or  of  definite  numbers  is  opposed  to  the  veiy  essence 
of  prophecy,  and  turns  prediction  into  soothsaying.     The  dis- 
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tinction  between  Booihsayiiig  and  prediction^  however,  is  not 
that  the  latter  merely  utters  general  ideas  concerning  the  future, 
whilst  the  former  announces  special  occurrences  beforehand: 
but  soothsaying  is  the  foretelling  of  all  kinds  of  accidental 
things;  prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  the  foreteUing  of  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  merely  in  general, 
but  in  its  several  details,  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  each  particular  age,  and  that  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  several  concrete  details  of  the  prophecy  rest  upon  the 
general  idea  of  the  revelation  of  salvation,  and  are  thereby 
entirely  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  accidental  It  is  true 
that  perfectly  concrete  predictions  of  particular  events,  with  the 
introduction  of  names  and  statement  of  times,  are  much  more 
rare  than  the  predictions  of  the  progressive  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  according*to  its  general  features;  but  they  are 
not  altogether  wanting,  and  we  meet  with  them  in  every  case 
where  it  was  of  importance  to  set  before  an  ungodly  generation 
in  the  most  impressive  manner  the  truth  of  the  divine  threaten- 
ings  or  promises.  The  allusion  to  Coresh  in  Isa.  xliv.  28, 
zlv.  1,  is  analogous  to  the  announcement  before  us.  But  in 
both  cases  the  names  are  closely  connected  with  the  destination 
of  the  persons  in  the  prophecy,  and  are  simply  a  concrete  de- 
scription of  what  God  will  accomplish  through  these  men. 
Hence  l^e  name  V\y^  occurs  primarily  according  to  its  appella- 
tive meaning  alone,  viz.  "  he  whom  Jehovah  supports,"  from 
n|^y  to  support,  and  expresses  this  thought :  there  will  be  bom 
a  son  to  the  house  of  David,  whom  Jehovah  will  support  or 
establish,  so  that  he  shall  execute  judgment  upon  the  priests  of 
the  high  places  at  BetheL  This  prophecy  was  then  afterwards 
so  fulfilled  by  the  special  arrangement  of  God,  that  the  king 
who  executed  this  judgment  bore  the  name  of  Joshiyahu  as  his 
proper  name.  And  so  also  fi^^3  was  originally  an  appellative  in 
the  sense  of  sun.  The  judgment  which  the  prophet  pronounced 
upon  the  altar  was  founded  upon  the/iM  talionis.  On  the  very 
same  altar  on  which  the  priests  offer  saciifice  to  the  0 vjf  shall 
they  themselves  be  offered,  and  the  altar  shall  be  defiled  for  ever 
by  the  burning  of  men's  bones  upon  it  ^*l^  ^^vp,  '^  men's 
bones,"  does  not  stand  for  "  their  (the  priests')  bones,"  but  is 
simply  an  epithet  used  to  designate  human  corpses,  which  defile 
the  place  where  they  lie  (2  Kings  xxiii.  16). — Yer.  8.  In  con- 
firmation of  Ids  word  the  prophet  added  a  miracle  (^0^^  ripcui^ 
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portetUum,  see  at  Ex.  iv.  21) :  ''  this  is  the  sign  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  (through  me) :  behold  the  altar  will  be  rent  in 
pieces,  and  the  ashes  upon  it  will  be  poured  out"  ?bN  is  the 
ashes  of  the  fat  of  the  sacrificial  animals.  The  pouring  out  of 
the  sacrificial  ashes  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
altar  was  a  penal  sign,  which  indicated,  along  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  altar,  the  desecration  of  the  sacrificial  service  per- 
formed upon  it — ^Ver.  4.  The  king,  enraged  at  this  announce- 
ment, stretched  out  his  hand  against  the  prophet  with  the 
words,  "  seize  him" — and  his  hand  dried  up,  so  that  he  was  not 
able  to  draw  it  back  again.  WJ,  to  dry  up,  i,e.  to  become  rigid 
in  consequence  of  a  miraculous  withdrawal  of  the  vital  energy. 
Thus  Jeroboam  experienced  in  the  limbs  of  his  own  body  the 
severity  of  the  threatened  judgment  of  Grod. — ^Vers.  5,  6.  The 
penal  miracle  announced  in  the  word  of  Jehovah,  i,e,  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord,  also  took  effect  immediately  upon  the 
altar ;  and  the  defiant  king  was  now  obliged  to  entreat  the  man 
of  God,  saying,  "  Soften,  I  pray,  the  face  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  pray  for  me,  that  my  hand  may  return  to  me,"  ie.  that  I 
may  be  able  to  draw  it  back  again,  to  move  it  once  more.  And 
this  also  took  place  at  once  at  the  intercession  of  the  prophet 
'^^  *:a"nN  npn  Ut  to  stroke  the  face  of  God,  ix,  to  render  it  soft 
by  intercession  (see  at  Ex.  xxxiL  1 1). — Ver.  7.  As  Jeroboam 
could  do  nothing  by  force  against  the  prophet,  he  endeavoured 
to  gain  him  over  to  his  side  by  friendliness,  that  at  least  he 
might  render  his  threat  harmless  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
For  this  purpose,  and  not  to  do  him  honour  or  to  make  him 
some  acknowledgment  for  the  restoration  of  his  hand,  he  in- 
vited him  to  his  house,  to  strengthen  himself  with  food  (^pp 
as  in  Gen.  xviiL  5,  Judg.  ix.  5 ;  for  the  form  *^1^%  see  Ewald, 
§  41,  c)  and  receive  from  him  a  present — ^Vers.  8  sqq.  But 
this  design  was  also  frustrated,  and  the  rejection  of  his  worship 
on  the  part  of  God  was  still  more  strongly  declared.  .  "  If  thou 
gavest  me,"  the  man  of  God  replied,  *'  the  half  of  thy  house,  I 
shall  not  go  in  with  thee,  nor  eat  bread  and  drink  water  in  this 
place;  for  thus  hath  Jehovah  commanded  me,"  etc  The  subject^ 
Jehovah,  is  ei^ily  supplied  to  njv  from  the  context  (vid.  Ewald, 
§  294,  b).  God  had  forbidden  the  prophet  to  eat  and  drink 
''  to  manifest  His  detestation  of  idolatry,  and  to  show  by  that 
fact  that  the '  Bethelites  were  so  detestable,  and  as  it  were  ex- 
communicated by  God,  that  He  wished  none  of  the  faithful  to 
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join  with  them  in  eating  and  drinking  "  (C.  a  Lap.).  He  was 
not  to  retnm  by  the  way  by  which  he  came,  that  no  one  might 
look  out  for  him,  and  force  him  to  a  delay  which  was  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  commission,  or  "lest  by  chance  being  brought 
back  by  Jeroboam,  he  should  do  anything  to  please  him  which 
was  unworthy  of  a  prophet,  or  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  idolaters  might  hope  for  some  favour  from  the  Deity" 
(Budd.). 

Vers.  11—32.  Seduction  of  the  man  of  God  by  an  old  prophet,  and 
his  consequent  punishment, — ^Vers.  1 1-1 9.  The  man  of  God  had  re- 
sisted the  invitations  of  Jeroboam,  and  set  out  by  a  different  road 
to  return  to  JudaL  An  old  prophet  at  Bethel  heard  from  his 
sons  what  had  taken  place  (the  singular  1^3  vSy^  as  compared  with 
the  plural  DnsD^  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  first 
of  all  one  son  related  the  matter  to  his  father,  and  that  then  the 
other  sons  supported  the  account  given  by  the  first) ;  had  his  ass 
saddled ;  hurried  after  him,  and  found  him  sitting  under  the  tere- 
binth (the  tree  well  known  from  that  event) ;  invited  him  to  come 
into  his  house  and  eat  with  him ;  and  when  the  latter  appealed 
to  the  divine  prohibition,  said  to  him  (ver.  18),  "  I  am  a  prophet 
also  as  thou  art,  and  an  angel  has  said  to  me  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord :  Bring  him  back  with  thee  into  thy  house,  that  he  may 
eat  and  drink,"  and  lied  to  him  (v  C^n3  without  a  copula,  because 
it  is  inserted  as  it  were  parenthetically,  simply  as  an  explana- 
tion)— ^then  he  went  back  with  him,  and  ate  and  drank  in  his 
house. — ^Vers.  20-22.  As  they  were  sitting  at  table  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  the  old  prophet,  so  that  he  cried  out  to  the 
man  of  God  from  Judah :  "  Because  thou  hast  been  rebellious 
against  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  hast  not  kept  the  com- 
mandment, .  .  .  thou  wilt  not  come  to  the  grave  of  thy  fathers," 
ie.  thou  wilt  meet  with  a  violent  death  by  the  way.  This 
utterance  was  soon  fulfilled. — ^Vers.  23  sqq.  After  he  had  eaten 
he  saddled  the  ass  for  him,  i.e.  for  the  prophet  whom  he  had 
fetched  back,  and  the  latter  (the  prophet  from  Judah)  departed 
upon  it.  On  the  road  a  lion  met  him  and  slew  him  ;  ''  and  his 
corpse  was  cast  in  the  road,  but  the  ass  stood  by  it,  and  the  lion 
stood  by  the  corpse."  The  lion,  contrary  to  its  nature,  had 
neither  consumed  the  prophet  whom  it  had  slain,  nor  torn  in 
pieces  and  devoured  the  ass  upon  which  he  rode,  but  had 
remained  standing  by  the  corpse  and  by  the  ass,  that  the  slaying 
of  the  prophet  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  that  had 
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befallen  him  by  accident,  but  that  the  hand  of  the  Loid  might 
be  manifest  therein,  so  that  passers-bj  saw  this  marvel  and 
related  it  in  BetheL — ^Ver.  26.  When  the  old  prophet  at  Bethel 
heard  of  this,  he  said, "  It  is  the  man  of  God,  who  was  disobedi* 
ent  to  the  word  of  the  Lord;  the  Lord  hath  delivered  him  to  the 
lion,  so  that  it  hath  torn  him  p?^,  frangere,  confringere,  used  of 
a  lion  which  tears  its  prey  in  pieces)  and  slain  him  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  He  spake  to  him." — ^Vers.  27-32. 
He  thereupon  had  his  ass  saddled,  and  went  and  found  the 
corpse  and  the  ass  standing  by  it,  without  the  lion  having  eaten 
the  corpse  or  torn  the  ass  in  pieces ;  and  he  lifted  the  corpse 
upon  his  ass,  and  brought  it  into  his  own  city,  and  laid  the 
corpse  in  his  grave  with  the  customary  lamentation :  ^HK  in^ 
alas,  my  brother!  (cf.  Jer.  xxii  18),  and  then  gave  this  com- 
mand to  his  sons :  ''  When  I  die,  bury  me  in  the  grave  in  which 
the  man  of  God  is  buried,  let  my  bones  rest  beside  his  bones ; 
for  the  word  ^diich  he  proclaimed  in  the  word  of  Jehovah  upon 
the  altar  at  Bethel  and  upon  all  the  houses  of  the  hi^  places 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria  will  take  place  "  (i.e.  will  be  fulfilled). 
The  expression  ''  cities  of  Samaria "  belongs  to  the  author  of 
these  books,  and  is  used  prolepticaUy  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  which  did  not  receive  this  name  till- after  the  building  of 
the  city  of  Samaria  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Israel  (cL  xvL  24).  There  is  a  prophetic 
element  in  the  words  "  upon  all  the  houses  of  the  high  places/* 
etc.,  inasmuch  as  the  only  other  erection  at  that  time  beside  the 
one  at  Bethel  was  a  temple  of  the  high  places  at  Dan.  But  after 
such  a  beginning  the  multiplication  of  them  might  be  foreseen 
with  certainty,  even  without  any  higher  illumination. 

The  conduct  of  the  old  prophet  at  Bethel  appears  so  strange, 
that  Josephus  and  the  Chald,  and  most  of  the  Babbins  and  of 
the  earlier  commentators  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have 
regarded  him  as  a  false  prophet,  who  tried  to  lay  a  trap  for  the 
prophet  from  Judah,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
phecy upon  the  king  and  the  people.  But  this  assumption  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  either  the  divine  revelation  which  came  to 
him  at  the  table,  announcing  to  the  Judaean  prophet  the  punish- 
ment of  his  transgression  of  the  commandment  of  God,  and  was 
so  speedily  fulfilled  (vers.  20-24) ;  or  with  the  honour  which  he 
paid  to  the  dead  man  after  this  punishment  had  fsdlen  upon  him^ 
by  burying  him  in  his  own  grave ;  and  stUl  less  with  his  con-- 
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firmation  of  his  declaration  concerning  the  altar  at  Bethel  (v^rs. 
29-32).  We  must  therefore  follow  Ephr.  Syr.,  Theodor.,  Heng- 
stenberg,  and  others,  and  regard  the  old  prophet  as  a  true 
prophet,  who  with  good  intentions,  and  not "  under  the  influence 
of  human  enyy  "  (Thenius),  but  impelled  by  the  desire  to  enter 
into  a  closer  relation  to  the  man  of  God  £rom  Judah  and  to 
strengthen  himself  through  his  prophetic  gifts,  urged  him  to  enter 
his  house.  The  fieust  that  he  made  use  of  sinful  means  in  order 
to  make  more  sure  of  securing  the  end  desired,  namely,  of  the 
false  pretence  that  he  had  been  directed  by  an  angel  to  do  this, 
may  be  explained,  as  Hengstenberg  suggests  (Dissert,  toL  ii.  p. 
149),  on  the  ground  that  when  Jeroboam  introduced  his  innova- 
tions, he  had  sinned  by  keeping  sUence,  and  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Judsean  prophet  had  brought  him  to  a  consciousness  of 
this  sin,  so  that  he  had  been  seized  with  shame  on  account  of 
his  fall,  and  was  anxious  to  restore  himself  to  honour  in  his 
own  eyes  and  those  of  others  by  intercourse  with  this  witness  to 
the  truth.  Sut  however  little  the  lie  itself  can  be  excused  or 
justified,  we  must  not  attribute  to  him  alone  the  consequences 
by  which  the  lie  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Judaean  prophet 
For  whilst  he  chose  reprehensible  means  of  accomplishing  what 
appeared  to  be  a  good  end,  namely,  to  raise  himself  again  by 
intercourse  with  a  true  prophet,  and  had  no  wish  to  injure  the 
other  in  any  way,  the  Judaean  prophet  allowed  himself  to  be 
seduced  to  a  transgression  of  the  clear  and  definite  prohibition  of 
God  simply  by  the  sensual  desire  for  bodily  invigoration  by 
meat  and  drink,  and  had  failed  to  consider  that  the  divine  reve- 
lation which  he  had  received  could  not  be  repealed  by  a  pretended 
revelation  from  an  angel,  because  the  word  of  Grod  does  not  con- 
tradict itself.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  listen  to  a  true 
revelation  from  Grod  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  whose  pretended 
revelation  fi^m  an  angel  he  had  too  carelessly  believed,  namely, 
to  the  announcement  of  punishment  for  his  disobedience  towards 
the  commandment  of  God,  which  punishment  he  immediately 
afterwards  endured,  "  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  spirit :  1  Cor.  xv.  5  **  {Berleb.  Bible).  That 
the  punishment  fell  upon  him  alone  and  not  upon  the  old  prophet 
of  Bethel  also,  and  that  for  apparently  a  smaller  crime,  may  be 
accounted  for  ''  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  the  old  prophet 
had  lied  with  a  good  intention  (this  might  hold  good  of  the  other 
also),  as  from  the  fact  that  it  was  needful  to  deal  strictly  with 
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the  man  vflio  had  just  received  a  great  and  holy  conmiission  bom 
the  Lord"  (0.  v.  Gerlach).  It  is  true  that  no  bodily  punish- 
ment fell  upon  the  old  prophet^  but  this  punishment  he  received 
instead,  that  with  his  lie  he  was  put  to  shame,  and  that  his 
conscience  must  have  accused  him  of  having  occasioned  the  death 
of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah.  He  was  thereby  to  be  cured  of 
his  weakness,  that  he  might  give  honour  to  the  truth  of  the 
testimony  of  God  "  Thus  did  the  wondrous  providence  of  God 
know  how  to  direct  all  things  most  gloriously,  so  that  the  bodily 
destruction  of  the  one  contributed  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
preservation  of  the  soul  of  the  other  "  (Berleb.  Bible), — Concern- 
ing the  design  of  these  marvellous  events,  H.  Witsius  has  the 
following  remarks  in  his  MisceU,  ss.  i.  p.  118  (ed.  nov.  1736): 
''  So  many  wondrous  events  all  concurring  in  one  result  caused 
the  prophecy  against  the  altar  at  Bethel  to  be  preserved  in  the 
mouths  and  memories  of  all,  and  the  mission  of  this  prophet  to 
become  far  more  illustrious.  Thus,  although  the  falsehood  of 
the  old  man  of  Bethel  brought  disgrace  upon  himself,  it  injured 
no  one  but  the  man  of  God  whose  credulity  was  too  great ;  and, 
under  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  it  contributed  in  the 
most  signal  manner  to  the  confirmation  and  publication  of  the 
truth."  ^  The  heaping  up  of  the  marvellous  corresponded  to  the 
great  object  of  the  mission  of  the  man  of  God  out  of  Judah, 
through  which  the  Lord  would  enter  an  energetic  protest  against 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jeroboam  at  its  first  introduction,  to 
guard  those  who  feared  God  in  Israel,  of  whom  there  were  not 
a  few  (2  Chron.  xi.  16  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  3,  xix.  18),  from  falling 
away  from  Him  by  joining  in  the  worship  of  the  calves,  and  to 
take  away  every  excuse  from  the  ungodly  who  particix)ated 
therein. 

Vers.  33  and  34.  But  this  did  not  lead  Jeroboam  to  conver- 
sion. He  turned  not  from  his  evil  way,  but  continued  to  make 
high  priests  from  the  mass  of  the  people,     b'i?!!  ^^'Jl*  "  ^®  ^^" 

^  Compare  with  this  the  remark  of  Theodoret  in  his  quast,  43  in  3  Ubr. 
Beg. :  ^^  In  my  opinion  this  punishment  served  to  confinn  the  declaration  con- 
cerning the  altar.  For  it  was  not  possible  for  the  statement  of  such  a  man 
to  be  concealed :  and  this  was  sufficient  to  fill  with  terror  those  who  heard 
it;  for  if  partaking  of  food  contrary  to  the  command  of  God,  and  that  not 
of  his  own  accord,  but  under  a  deception,  brought  such  retribution  upon  a 
righteous  man,  to  what  punishments  would  they  be  exposed  who  bad  for- 
saken the  God  who  made  them,  and  worshipped  the  likenesses  of  irrational 
creatures?" 
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tamed  and  made/'  i.e.  he  made  again  or  continued  to  make. 
For  the  fact  itself  compare  ch.  xii  31.  "  Whoever  had  plea- 
sure (y^,  cf  Ges.  §  109}^  he  filled  his  hand,  that  he  might 
become  a  priest  of  the  high  places."  ^^T^^  ^.^9,  to  fill  the 
hand,  is  the  technical  expression  for  investing  with  the  priest- 
hood, according  to  the  rite  prescribed  for  the  consecration  of 
the  priests,  namely,  to  place  sacrificial  gifts  in  the  hands  of  the 
persons  to  be  consecrated  (see  at  Lev.  vii  37  and  viiL  25  sqq.). 
The  plural  ntol  ^jnb  is  used  with  indefinite  generality :  that 
be  might  be  ranked  among  the  priests  of  high  places. — ^Ver. 
34.  **  And  it  became  in  (with)  this  thing  the  sin  of  the  house 
of  Jeroboam,  and  the  destroying  and  cutting  off  from  the 
earth;"  that  is  to  say,  this  obstinate  persistence  in  ungodly  con- 
duct was  the  guilt  which  had  as  its  natural  consequence  the 
destroying  of  his  house  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  •^i}  ^^^l^ 
is  not  a  mistake  for  *^*}  't^'nn,  but  3  is  used,  as  in  1  Chron. 
ix.  33,  viL  23,  to  express  the  idea  of  being  and  persisting  in  a 
thing  (for  this  use  of  l  compare  Ewald,  §  295,/). 

CHAP.  XIV.   REIGN  AND  DEATH  OF  JEROBOAM  AND  REHOBOAM. 

Vers.  1-20.  Keign  of  Jeroboam. — ^Vers.  1-18.  AhijaKs 
jpropheey  against  Jeroboam  and  the  kingdom  of  Israjd.  —  As 
Jeroboam  did  not  desist  from  his  idolatry  notwithstanding  the 
threatened  punishment,  the  Lord  visited  him  with  the  illness 
of  his  son,  and  directed  the  prophet  Ahijah,  to  whom  his  wife 
had  gone  to  ask  counsel  concerning  the  result  of  the  illness,  to 
predict  to  him  not  only  the  cutting  off  of  his  house  and  the 
death  of  his  sick  son,  but  also  the  thrusting  away  of  Israel  out 
of  the  land  of  its  fathers  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  threat  caused  the  sick  son  to  die  when  the  returning 
mother  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  house  again. — ^Vers.  1—3. 
When  his  son  fell  sick,  Jeroboam  said  to  his  wife :  Disguise  thy- 
self, that  thou  mayest  not  be  known  as  the  wife  of  Jeroboam,  and 
go  to  Shiloh  to  the  prophet  Ahijah,  who  told  me  that  I  should 
be  king  over  this  people ;  he  will  tell  thee  how  it  will  fare  with 
the  boy.  f^^K^,  from  njB?,  to  alter  one's  self,  ie.  to  disguise  one's 
self  She  was  to  go  to  Shiloh  disguised,  so  as  not  to  be  recognised, 
to  deceive  the  old  prophet,  because  otherwise  Jeroboam  did  not 
promise  himself  any  favourable  answer,  as  he  had  contemptuously 
Delected  Ahijah's  admonition  (ch.  xi  38,  39).     But  he  turned 
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to  tbis  poophet  because  he  had  apokeu  cowxtmng  him  ^fya?,  to' 
be  king,  ix.  that  he  would  become  kia^  ivver  tfiis  peoplB.     ^1^ 
fitanda  for  ^/D  ^^^•?!'>  with  which  thft  infinndve  «Bt  caa  be  omitted 
(vid.  Ewald,  §  336,  &).     As  thia  prophecj^  wMck  was;  so  fietvtnir' 
able  to  JeDoboam,  had  come  to  paaft  (duxL  1%.  M),  he  hi^ed 
that  he  mighife  also  obtain  from  Ahijak  a  diyina  levelatioxL  eo»> 
ceming  the  leaidt  of  his  scmfa.  ilhiess,  provided  that  he  did  not 
know  who  it  was  who  came  to  aeek  eoisueL  eomsenoiag'  her  sick 
son.     To  eomjfieiiA  the  dsoeptioD.,  she  Ti^ra  to  take  with  her  as 
a  present  £oc  the  psc^heft  (e£  1  Sam,  ix,  8)  "^ten  Ibave^  and 
crumbs''  and  a  jar  with  honsyv ia  atdfling  gift  such  as  a  simple 
citLzen's  wife-  might  take.    According  to  the  early  vexsioBa  and 
the  con2taxt^.a  kind  of  plain  cake,.  MoKkupiBa  (LZX.),  trustuUem^ 
(Vulg.).     It  is  diflfarftTrii  in  JosL.  iz.  5. — Vexs.  4^  S.  Ahijah  could, 
no  longer  see,  because  hia  eyes  wese  Uinded  with  age.     ^ 
vy^i  aa  in  1  Satoi.  w.  15,,  as  expression  applied  to  the  Uack 
cataract^  amumrotia^    It  was  therefore  all  the  less  possible  for  him 
to  recognise  in.  a  natural  manner  the  woman  who  was  coming  to 
him.     But  before  her  arrival  the  Lord  had  not  only  revealed  to 
him  her  coming  and  her  object,  but  had  also  told  him  what  he 
was  to  say  to  her  if  she  should  disguise  herself  when  she  came. 
nt3\  nte ;  see  at  Judg.  xviii  4.    'va  nniD  w^  *let  it  be  if  she 
comes  and  disguises  herself  ;"^  i.&  if  when  die  comes  she  should 
disguise  heraell — Ver.  6.   When  Ahijah  heard  the  sound  of 
her  feet  entering  the  door  (the  participle  nM3,  according  to  the 
number  and  gender,  refers  to  the  ne^  impUed  in  rn??!,  vidL 
Ewald,  §  317,  c),  he  addressed  her  by  her  name,,  charged  her 
with  her  disguise  of  herself,  and  told  her  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  a  hard  saying  to  her.     ne^j?  (c£  cL  xii  13)  is  equivalent 
to  n^  mrn;  for  the  construction,  compare  Ewald,  §  284,  a — - 
Vera  7  sqq.  The  saying  was  as  follows :  '^  Therefore,  because 
thou  hast  exalted  thyself  &om  the  people,  and  I  have  made 
thee  prince  over  my  people  Israel  (c£  ch.  xL  31),  *  . .  but  thou 
hast  not  been  as  my  servant  David,  who  ioept  my  command- 
ments .  .  ..  (c£  cL  zL  34),  and  hast  done  worse  than  all  who 
were  before  thee  {jttdieeB  nimiruvi  et  duces  Israelis — der.),  and 
hast  gone  and  haet  made  thysdf  other  gods  (contrary  to  the; 
express  command  in  Ex.  xx.  2,  3),  .  .  ^  and  hast  cast  me  be- 
hind thy  back :.  therefore  I  bring  misfortune  upon  the  house  o£ 
Jeroboam,,"  etc     The  expression,  to  cast  God  behind  the^  back». 
which  only  occurs  here  and  in.  Ezek.  xxiiL  3:5,  denotes  the  most 
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flcomfol  cogntempt  of  God,,  the  striet  opposite  of ''  keeping  God 
before  the  eyes  aad  in  the  heart.!'  'y\f^  T?^,  every  male  per- 
son ;  see  at  1  Sodl.  zxv.  22.  A  sgrnonymoua  expression  is  "^^^ 
Sitfi,  the  fettered  (ie.  probably  the  married)  and  the  free  (or 
aiBgle) ;  see  at  Deut.  xxxiL  36.  ''In  Israel/'  ie,  in  tiie  king'- 
dom  of  the  ten  tribe&  The  threat  is  strengthened  by  the 
elanse  in  vex:  10^  ''  and  I  will  aweep  out  after  the  house  of 
Jeroboam^  as  one  sweepdli  out  dung,  even  to  the  end/'  which 
expresses  shameful  and  utter  extermination;  and  this  threat 
is  stiU  farther  strengthened  in  ver.  II  by  the  threat  added 
from  Deut  xxviii.  26»  that  of  thoser  cut  off  not  one  is  to  come 
to  the  grave,  but  their  bodies  are  to  be  devoured  By  the  dogs 
and  birds  of  prey, — ^the  worst  disgrace  that  could  befall  the  dead. 
Instead  of  wild  beasts  (Deut.  xxviii.  26)  the  dogs  are  mentioned 
here,  because  in  the  East  they  wander  out  in.  the  streets  without 
owners,  and  are  so  wild  and  ravenous  that  they  even  devour 
corpses  (vieL  Harmar,  BefAacktimgen,  i  p.  198).  '^T^  with 
b  of  relationship,  equivalent  to  of  those  related  to  Jeroboam. 
it  is  the  same  in  ver.  13. — ^Yera  12,  13.  After  this  announce- 
ment  of  the  judgment  upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  Abijah: 
gave  the  wife  information  concerning  her*  sick  son.  He  would 
die  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  city,  and  of  all  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  he  only  would  receive  the  honour 
of  a  proper  burial,  because  in  him  there  was  some  good  thing 
towards  Jehovah  found.  Ewald  (§  247,  V)  regards  the  form  HKba 
as  standing  for  i^^,  and  refers  the  suffix  to  the  following  word 
n^j;n  (t^id.  Ewald,  §  309,  c).  But  as  this  use  of  the  sufBx  would  be 
very  harsh,  the  question  arises  whether  n^a  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  feminine  form  of  the  infinitive,  after  the  analogy  of  n^  in 
Ex.  iL  4  and  nn^  in  2  Kings  xix.  3,  etc.  From  the  fulfilment 
of  this  declaration  in  vers.  17  and  18  Jeroboam  was  to  learn 
that  the  threatened  destruction  of  his  royal  house  would  also  be 
just  as  certainly  fulfilled.  The  sick  son  appears  to  have  been 
the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  This  may  be  infefred 
partly  from  the  lamentation  of  all  Israel  at  his  death  (ver.  18), 
and  partly  £h)m  what  follows  here  in  the  next  verse.  •^^"'T^? 
means  in  his  relation  to  Jehovah. — ^Ver..  14.  ''Jehovah  will 
xaiae  Himself  up  m  king  over  Israel,  who  wiQ  cut  off  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  this  day ;  but  what  («^  do  I  say)  ?  even 
now/'  46.  has  He  raised  him  up.  This  appears  to  be  the 
e:q)lanation  of  the  last  words  of  the  verse,  of  which 
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veiy  various  inteipretations  have  "been  given,  nt  is  placed 
before  0^**?,  to  give  it  the  stronger  emphasis,  as  in  Ex«  xxxiL  1 
(compare  Josh.  ix.  12, 13,  and  Ewald,  §  293,  &;  and  for  nnp  Dl 
compare  Delitzsch  on  Job^  i  p.  290,  transL). — Vera  15,  16. 
But  in  order  that  not  only  Jeroboam,  but  also  the  people  who 
had  joined  in  his  idolatry,  might  perceive  the  severity  of  the 
divine  judgment,  Ahijah  also  announced  to  the  nation  its 
banishment  into  exile  beyond  the  Euphrates.  ''  Jehovah  will 
smite  Israel,  as  the  reed  shakes  in  the  water,"  is  an  abbreviated 
phrase  for :  Jehovah  will  smite  Israel  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  will  sway  to  and  fro  like  a  reed  in  the  water  moved  by  a 
strong  wind,  which  has  not  a  sufficiently  firm  hold  to  resist 
tiie  violence  of  the  storm.  **  And  will  thrust  them  out  of  the 
good  land/*  eta,  as  Moses  threatened  the  transgressors  of  the 
law  (Deut  xxiz.  27),  "  and  scatter  them  beyond  the  river 
(Euphrates),"  ie.  banish  them  among  the  heathen,  from  whom 
God  brought  out  and  chose  their  forefather  (Josh.  xriv.  3), 
"  because  they  have  made  themselves  Ashera-idols,  to  provoke 
Jehovah."  13^^  is  used  for  idols  generally,  among  which  the 
golden  calves  are  reckoned  pj^,  that  He  may  deliver  up 
Israel,  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  forms  of  worship  introduced 
by  Jeroboam.  Eor  the  fulfilment  see  2  Kings  xv.  29,  xviL  23^ 
and  xviii.  11. — ^In  vers.  17  and  18  the  exact,  fulfilment  of 
Ahijah's  announcement  concerning  the  death  of  Jeroboam's  sick 
son  is  described  According  to  ver.  17,  Jeroboam  was  then 
residing  at  Thirza,  whereas  he  had  at  first  resided  at  Shechem 
(ch.  xiL  25).  Thirza  is  probably  the  present  TaUnza,  on  the 
north  of  Shechem  (see  at  Josh.  xii.  24). — ^Vers.  19  and  20. 
End  of  Jeroboam's  reign.  Of  the  wars,  which  were  described  in 
the  annals  of  the  kings  (see  p.  12),  the  war  with  Abijam  of 
Judah  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  account  (2  Chron. 
xiii  2  sqq.).  See  also  the  Comm.  on  ver.  30.  He  was  followed 
on  the  throne  by  his  son  Kadab. 

Vers.  21-31.  Eeign  of  Eehoboam  in  Judah  (compare  2 
Chron.  xi  5— xiL  16). — ^Ver.  21.  Eehoboam,  who  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  was  bom  a  year  before  the 
accession  of  Solomon  (see  at  ch.  ii  24).  In  the  description  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  city  chosen  by  the  Lord  (cf.  ch.  xi  36)  there 
is  implied  not  so  much  an  indirect  condemnation  of  the  falling 
away  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  the  striking  contrast  to  the  idolatiy 
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of  Behoboam  referred  to  in  vers.  23  sqq.  The  name  of  his 
mother  is  mentioned  (here  and  in  ver.  31),  not  because  she 
seduced  the  king  to  idolatry  (Ephr.  Syr.),  but  generally  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  influence  which  the  queen-mother  appears  to 
have  had  both  upon  the  king  personally  and  upon  his  govern- 
ment, as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  mother's  name  is 
given  in  the  case  of  every  king  of  Judah  (yid.  ch.  xv.  2,  13, 
xxii  42,  eta). — ^Yers.  22-24.  The  general  characteristics  of 
Hehoboam's  reign  are  supplied  and  more  minutely  defined  in 
the  accoimt  in  the  Chronicles.  According  to  2  Chron.  xi  5— 
xii  1,  he  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  reflection  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  prophet,  that  the  falling  away  of  the  ten 
tribes  had  come  from  the  Lord  as  a  punishment  for  Solomon's 
idolatry  (cL  xiL  23,  24 ;  2  Chron.  xi  2-4) ;  and  in  the  first 
years  of  his  reign  to  have  followed  the  law  of  God  with 
earnestness,  and  to  have  been  occupied  in  the  establishment 
of  his  government  partly  by  the  fortification  of  different  cities 
(2  Chron.  xL  6-12),  and  partly  by  setting  in  order  his  do* 
mestic  affairs,  placing  his  numerous  sons,  who  were  born  of 
his  many  wives  and  conciibines,  in  the  fortified  cities  of  the 
land,  and  thus  providing  for  them,  and  naming  Abijam  as  his 
successor  (2  Chroa  xi.  18-22);  while  his  kingdom  was  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  priests,  Levites,  and  pious  Israelites 
who  emigrated  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  the  ten  tribes 
(2  Chroa  xi  13-17).  But  this  good  beginning  only  lasted 
three  years  (2  Chron.  xi  17).  When  he  thought  that  he  had 
sufficiently  fortified  his  kingdom,  he  forsook  die  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  Israel  (i,e.  aU  the  covenant  nation)  with  him 
(2  Chron.  xii  1).  *'  Judah  did  that  which  was  displeasing  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  they  provoked  Him  to  jealousy  more 
than  all  that  their  fathers  (se.  under  the  Judges)  had  done  with 
their  sins."  Wp,  to  provoke  to  jealousy  (Num.  v.  14),  is  to  be 
explained,  when  it  refers  to  God,  &om  the  fact  that  the  relation 
in  which  God  stood  to  His  people  was  regarded  under  the 
figure  of  a  marriage,  in  which  Jehovah  appears  as  the  husband 
of  the  nation,  who  is  angry  at  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife, 
«.«.  at  the  idolatry  of  the  natioa  Compare  the  remarks  on 
K3p  ^  in  the  Comm.  on  Ex.  xx.  5. — ^Ver.  23.  They  also  (the 
Judaeans  as  well  as  the  Israelites)  built  themselves  lanioth, 
altars  of  high  places  (see  at  ch.  iii  3),  monuments  and  Ashera- 
idola     nisyo  are  not  actual  images  of  gods,  but  stones  set  up  as 
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ntemcniab  ijQeaL  xxsL  13,  xxxv.  2*0 ;  Ex.  xnr.  ^,  more  espe- 
dallj  fltoae  moiiLiiiments  'set  tip  m  oommemaritioii  of  a  divine 
i:evelati«iL  (Gen.  XKriiL  18,  22,  zxxr.  14).  LQcethe  Sdmu^ 
in  oozmeotiosi  with  -which  tibej  generally  oooor,  Ihej  woe 
oiriginally  -dedicated  to  Jehovah ;  hut  even  ^mder  the  law  thej 
were  fo^idden,  partly  as  places  of  divine  w^onilup  of  human 
invention  which  easily  degenerated  into  idcSatiy,  hat  chiefly 
hecanse  the  Canaanites  had  erected  such  monmnents  to  Baal  by 
the  side  of  his  altars  (Ex.  ladiL  24,  xxxiv.  tS ;  Dent  vil  ^, 
etc)«  wheoehy  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  nnoonscioosly  identi- 
fied with  the  worship  of  Baal,  even  when  the  maxgd)oth  were 
not  at  fiist  'etieeted  to  ihe  Oanaanitish  Baal  As  the  trf asD  of 
the  Canaanites  were  dedicated  to  Baal,  so  ^ero  ihe  trwi^  to 
Astarte,  the  female  natnieHleity  of  those  taibes.  ^i^^.,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  a  grove  (see  the  Comm.  on  Dent  xvi  21)^ 
but  an  idd  of  the  CanaanitLah  nature-goddess,  generally  most 
likely  a  lofty  wooden  pillar,  tinoo^  sometimes  perhaps  a  straight 
tnmk  of  a  tree,  the  branches  and  crcywn  of  which  were  lopped 
off,  and  which  was  pfamted  -upon  heists  and  in  o&er  places  by 
the  aide  of  the  altars  of  Baal  The  name  i^l!^  was  transferred 
from  the  idd  to  the  goddess  of  nature  (di.  xv.  13,  xviii  19  ; 
2  Kings  Txi.  7,  ^ete.),  and  was  nsed  of  the  image  or  oohmm 
of  the  Phoenician  Astarte  (cL  xvi  S3 ;  2  Kings  xiiL  6,  xvil 
16,  'Ota),  jiurt  as  AhfiW  in  Judg.  iii  *T  alternates  wiOi  Tri"UW9 
in  Judg.  ii  13.  These  idols  the  Israelites  (?  Judseans — ^Tk.) 
appear  to  have  also  associated  with  the  worohip  of  Jehovah; 
for  the  eictemal  worship  of  Jehovah  was  still  maintained  in  ihe 
temple,  and  was  performed  by  Rehoboam  himself  with  princely 
pomp  (ver.  28).  ^  On  every  high  hfll,"  etc.;  see  at  Dent  zii  2. 
— ^Ver.  24.  ^  These  were  also  prostitutes  in  the  land."  t^^  ia 
nsed  collectively  aa  a  generic  -name,  induding  hoth  male  and 
female  hierodylae,  and  is  exchanged  for  the  plural  in  ch.  xv.  12. 
The  male  ta^lTH?  had  emasculated  thCToselves  in  rdigious  firensy 
in  honour  of  the  Oanaanitish  goddess  of  nature,  and  were  called 
Galli  by  the  Bomans.  They  were  Oanaanites,  who  had  found 
their  way  into  the  land  of  Judah  when  idolatry  gained  the 
upper  hand  (as  indicated  by  D^).  ^They  appear  here  as  atrangeia 
'among  the  Israelites,  and  are  those  BOtorioi»  Cinsedi  more  eqpe- 
dally  of  the  in^erial  age  of  Bome  who  travelled  ahout  in  all 
directions,  begging  for  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Augustine  went  about  asking  for  alms  in  the  streets  of  Gar- 
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fliage  «8  a  remnant  of  ib»  Phoesdciaa  worahip  (2e  dr.  Z>et,  vil 
26y — ^Moreis^  p.  6  7.9.  On  the  f enude  ntehg^  see  the  OcmuB. 
en  Qen.  zxxviii  21  and  Dent  xxiii  18. 

This  sinking  into  heathen  abominarfaonB  iras  tsoon  followed 
hy  the  pmnehment,  that  Jndak  ^wbb  given  irp  to  lite  power  <£ 
the  heathen. — -Yera.  '25-28.  King  JShdshdk  of  Egypt  invaded 
the  land  with  a  powerful  anny,  conqnered  all  the  fortified 
dtiea,  penetrated  to  Jemsalem,  and  would  probably  have  put 
an  end  to  the  Idngdom  of  Judah,  if  Ood  had  not  Imd  oompas- 
sion  npan  him,  and  saved  him  from  destruction,  in  consequenoe 
cf  the  humiliation  of  the  king  and  of  the  diiefs  of  the  nation, 
caused  by  the  admonition  of  Hie  prophet  ^lemaiah,  so  that 
after  the  eoaqneet  of  Jerusalem  Siisfaak  contented  hhoflelf  with 
withdrawing,  taking  with  him  the  treasuieB  of  the  temple  and 
cf  the  Toyal  pahoe.  Compare  the  lEuIler  account  of  this  expe- 
dition in  2  Chxon.  :xiL  2-9.  Skishmk  (P|^  was  the  first  king 
jof  the  twenty-second  (or  Bubastitic)  dynasty,  called  SesoTickis  in 
Jul  Afric.,  Seaonckoris  in  Enssbius,  and  wpcm  the  monuments 
on  which  CSiampollion  first  deciphered  his  name,  Sheshonk  or 
Shahenk  Shuihak  has  celebrated  his  exped^on  against  Judah 
fay  a  bas-relief  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  pillar4kall  erected  by 
him  in  the  &Bt  palace  at  Kamak,  in  whidi  more  than  130 
^ures  are  led  in  cords  by  Ammon  and  the  goddess  Ifu^  witihi 
tbeir  hands  bound  upon  their  backs.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
figures  of  this  long  row  of  prisoutfrs  a  ooverod  by  escutcheons, 
the  border  of  which  being  provided  with  bfctQements,  shows 
that  the  fdsoneni  are  symbols  of  conquered  cities.  About  a 
hundred  of  these  eseutcheons  are  still  legible,  tmd  in  the  names 
upon  them  a  large  number  of  the  names  of  dties  in  the  king- 
dom of  Jndah  have  been  deciphered  with  tolerable  ootainty.^ 
ghishak  was  probably  bent   diiefly   upon  the  conquest  and 

^  Compare  Max  Bondcer,  Geach.  da  AheHkuma,  BcL  L  p.  909,  ed.  8,  and 
for  the  ^ff«ieiit  eoptes  of  tins  has-Nlief  in  the  more  recent  works  npon 
Sgjpt,  BnetKbi  in  HenogVi  CjfcL  (art  Rdiobomn),  The  latest  attempts  at 
deciphfring  are  those  hy  Brosseih,  Geogr.  Insehriften  in  den  Sgypt  Denk" 
mdkrn^  M.  p.  56  aqq.,  and  O.  Blaa,  Siaatp  Zng  gegen  Juda  au»  dem  Denkmah 
hei  Karnak  erldutert,  m  the  VeuUdi.  margenl,  Ztsckr.  kt.  p.  2S3  sqq.  Oham- 
poUion's  interpretation  of  one  of  tbeae  eacotcheona,  in  his  Preda  du  tyethae 
hierogl.  p.  204,  Tia.  Juda  hamnudek^ "  the  king  of  Jndah,"  has  been  rejected 
bj  Iiepeias  and  Brogsch  as  philologicaUy  inadminible.  firagsch  writes  the 
name  thus :  Judh  malk  or  Jcud-kamalok^  and  identifiea  Jttdh  with  Jekudijekj 
which  Bobinaon  (Pa/,  iii.  p.  45)sappo8es  to  be  the  ancient  Jehad  (Josh.  ziz.  4iS)» 
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plundering  of  the  cities.  But  from  Jerusalem,  beside  other 
treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace,  he  also  carried  off  the  golden 
shields  that  had  been  made  by  Solomon  (ch.  x.  16),  in  the 
place  of  which  Behoboam  had  copper  ones  made  for  his  body- 
guard. The  guard,  0^,  runners,  are  still  further  described  as 
ijfeji  n^a  nna  Dnwn^  "  who  kept  the  door  of  the  king's  house/* 
ie.  supplied  the  sentinels  for  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace. — 
Ver.  28.  Whenever  the  king  went  into  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
the  runners  carried  these  shields ;  from  which  we  may  see  that 
the  king  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  temple  with  solemn 
pomp.  These  shields  were  not  kept  in  the  state-house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  (ch  x.  1 7)  as  the  golden  shields  were,  but  in 
the  guard-chamber  (WJ ;  see  at  Ezek.  xl.  7)  of  the  runners. — 
Vers.  29-31.  Further  particulars  are  given  in  2  Chron.  xL  and 
xiL  concerning  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Behoboam.  "  There  was 
war  between  Behoboam  and  Jeroboam  the  whole  time  (of  their 
reign)."  As  nothing  is  said  about  any  open  war  between  them, 
and  the  prophet  Shemaiah  prohibited  the  attack  which  Behoboam 
was  about  to  make  upon  the  tribes  who  had  fallen  away  (ch. 
xL  23  sqq.),  **^9?f?  can  only  denote  the  hostile  feelings  and  atti- 
tude of  the  two  rulers  towards  one  another. — ^Yer.  31.  Death 
and  hirial  of  Sehoboam:  as  in  the  case  of  Solomon  (ch.  xL  43). 
The  name  of  the  queen-mother  has  already  been  given  in  ver. 
21,  and  the  repetition  of  it  here  may  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  in  the  original  sources  employed  by  the  author  of 
our  books  it  stood  in  this  position.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Behoboam  upon  the  throne  is  called  Abijam  (D^?^^  in  the 
account  before  us ;  whereas  in  the  Chronicles  he  is  always 
caUed  Abijah  (n;3K,  2  Chron.  xii.  16,  xiiL  1,  etc.,  or  ^noK, 
2  Chron.  xiii  21).  DJ3K,  i.e.  father  of  the  sea,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  older  form  of  the  name,  which  was  reduced  to  n^?K, 

This  Jehud  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Blau  (p.  238)  therefore  also  finds  in  the  name ; 
and  it  will  not  mislead  any  one  that  this  city  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  since  in  the  yery  same  chapter  (Josh.  xix.  42)  Ajalon  is  assigned 
to  Dan,  though  it  was  nevertheless  a  fortress  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xL  10). 
Bat  Blau  has  not  giyen  any  explanation  of  the  addition  malk  or  maloky 
whereas  Gust.  Roesch  takes  it  to  be  xho,  and  supposes  it  to  mean  "  Jehud  of 

'v  V 

the  king,  namely,  of  Rehoboam  or  of  Judah,  on  account  of  its  being  situated 
in  Dan,  which  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom.^^  But  this  is  certainly  in- 
correct For  where  could  the  Egyptians  haye  obtained  this  exact  knowledge 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  tribes  of  the  nation  of  Israel  stood  to  ono 
another? 
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and  then  identified  with  the  formation  from  ^?K  and  n^=^n^ 
(from  njn^j. 

CHAP.  XV.  1-24.   BEI6KS  OF  THE  TWO  KINGS  ABUAM  AND  ASA 

OF  JUDAH. 

Vera  1-8.  Eeign  of  Abijam  (cf.  2  Chron.  xiii.). — AUjam 
reigned  three  years,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Maacah, 
daughter  (i,e.  grand-daughter)  of  Absalom.  We  have  the  same 
in  2  Chron.  xi  20,  21 ;  but  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  2  she  is  called 
Miehajahu,  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah.  If  Q^^2^?K  was  without 
doubt  Absalom,  the  well-known  son  of  David,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  fact  that  this  name  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  connection  with  any  other  person,  since  Absalom 
had  only  one  daughter,  viz.  Thamar  (2  Sam.  xiv.  27),  who  was 
fifty  years  old  when  Solomon  died,  Maacah  must  have  been  a 
daughter  of  this  Thainar,  who  had  married  Uriel  of  Gibeah, 
and  therefore  a  grand-daughter  of  Absalom.  This  is  sustained 
by  Josephus  (AtU.  viiL  10,  1).  The  form  of  the  name  ^"V?^? 
is  probably  an  error  in  copying  for  ^^V?,  as  the  name  is  also 
written  in  2  Chron.  xL  20  and  21,  and  not  a  different  name, 
which  Maacah  assumed  as  queen,  as  Caspari  supposes  {Micha, 
p.  3,  note  4). — ^Vers.  3,  4.  Abijam  walked  as  king  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father.  Although  he  made  presents  to  the  temple 
(ver.  15),  his  heart*  was  not  o?^,  wholly  or  undividedly  given 
to  the  Lord,  like  the  heart  of  David  (cf.  ch.  xi  4) ;  but  (^?,  after 
a  previous  negative)  for  David's  sake  Jehovah  had  left  him  a 
light  in  Jerusalem,  to  set  up  his  son  after  him  and  to  let  Jeru- 
salem stand,  because  0^3  I^^vid  had  done  right  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  etc.,  ie.  so  that  it  was  only  for  David's  sake  that  Jehovah 
did  not  reject  him,  and  allowed  the  throne  to  pass  to  his 
son.  For  the  fact  itself  compare  ch.  xi.  13  and  36  ;  and 
for  the  words,  "  except  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite," 
see  2  Sam.  xi  and  xii — ^Ver.  6.  "  And  there  was  war  between 
SMboam  and  Jeroboam  all  his  life ;"  ie.  the  state  of  hostility 
which  had  already  existed  between  Behoboam  and  Jeroboam 
continued  ^  all  the  days  of  his  life,"  or  so  long  as  Abijam  lived 
and  reigned.  If  we  take  ^^*n  ^d^~73  in  this  manner  (not 
onW'Va,  yer.  16),  the  statement  loses  the  strangeness  which 
it  has  at  first  sight,  and  harmonizes  very  well  with  that  in 
Ter.  1,  that  there  was  also  war  between  Abijam  and  Jeroboam. 
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Under  Ahijani  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  seiioiiB  wax,  in  wMch 
Jeroboam  sustained  a  great  defeat  (see  2  Chron.  xiii.  3-2 D). — 
The  other  notices  concerning  Abijam,  in  vers.  7  and  8  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  Sehoboam  in  ch.  ziy.  29  and  31. 

Vers.  9-24  Beign  of  Asa  (cf.  2  Chron.  xiv.-xvi). — ^As  Asa 
aaoended  the  throofi  in  the  twentieth  jear  of  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam^ his  fiath^  Afaijan^  who  b^gan  to  feign  in  tibe  eighteenlk 
year  of  Jeroboam  (ver.  I)^  can  only  hsfe  saignad  two  yeais  and 
a  few  months^  and  not  three  full  years. — Yec  IX).  Aaa  seiguBd 
forfy-one  yeaas.  "^  The  name  of  his  mother  was  Ifaarah,  tlie 
daughter  of  Absalom."  Thifi  aotioe,  which  agrees  vfirhatiTn  witk 
ver.  2,  cannot  mean  that  Abyam  .had  ids  own  aiother  for  a 
wife ;  though  Thenius  finds  this  meaning  in  the  paBaage,  and 
then  proceeds  to  build  up  fioii}^ecture8  oonoenung  .emendations 
of  the  tezL  We  must  jather  ezplaift  it,  as  Ephu  Syr.,  the 
Sabbins,  and  others  bave  done,  as  signifying  that  Maacah,  the 
mother  of  Ab^jam,  contumfid  during  Asa's  se%n  ^  setain  Hie 
post  of  queen-mother  or  '*n^<?,  ie,  sultana  valide,  till  Asa  de- 
posed bar  an  account  of  her  idolatry  (vei.  IZ},  probably  because 
Asa's  own  mother  had  died  at  an  early  age. — Vers.  11  aqi|.  Am 
ruler  Asa  walked  in  the' ways  of  his  pious  ancestor  David r  hB 
banished  the  male  prostitutes  out  of  the  land*  abolished  all  tbe 
abominations  of  idolatry*  which  his  fatiusrs  (Abijam  and  Beho* 
boam)  had  introduced^  deposed  bis  grandmother  Maacah  from 
the  rank  of  a  queen^  because  she  had  made  iierself  an  idol  fisr 
the  Asbesa,  and  had  the  idol  hewn  in  pieces  and  burned  in  the 
valley  of  Hxt  Sidron  fi^?^  is  a  contemjdsuoiis  epithet  applied 
to  idols  (Lev.  xxvi  80) ;  it  doss  not  mean  stercorei,  bowevez;  as 
the  Bablidns  affim^  but  logs,  from  ^,  to  roll,  or  masses  of  stone, 
alter  the  Chaldee  ^4  (Ezra  t.  8,  vl  4^  ^enerallj  cauiected 
with  0^^.  It  is  so  in  Deut  anriT.  16.  nxbop  forwHo,  ixam. 
}?B,  Urrert,  timere,  lience  an  idd  sas  an  olqeot  of  fear,  asid  not 
pudmdMTj^  a  shamrfnl  image,  as  Movers  {PhUmiz,  L  p.  571), 
who  follows  the  Babbins,  explains  it;  TaTMlPTgto.Tif^4ng  tiiaieby  a 
Fballus  as  «  symbol  of  the  ^geneiative  and  £rafitifjdng  power  of 
natwa  With  regard  to  the  character  cf  this  idol,  nmflring 
farther  can  be  determined  than  ihat  it  was  of  wood,  and 
possibly  a  wooden  odumn  like  the  ^^^  (see  at  tdt  ziv.  23). 
''But  the  high  plaoes  dqMtntod  not/  £e.  were  not  abolished. 
By  the  ^'^  we  ace  not  to  understand^  accardiug  to  ver.  12, 
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tsltan  of  Jngh  ^daoes  dedicated  to  idoH  Tomb  imlawfiil  altara  to 
Jehcmk,  It  is  00  in  the  other  fiassages  in  ^whieii  this  f onnola 
zecuzB  (1^  aaH  24:-,  2  Kings  idL  4,  sixr.  4,  xv:  4;  and  the 
pacallel  paasages  2  CSuxm.  xr.  17,  xz.  S^3).  The  apparent  dis- 
carepangr  between  the  Hast-meiitioned  passages  and  2  Chron. 
JOY,  2, 4,  and  :z»nL  6,  may  be  aolyed  very  simpty  on  the  sap- 
position  that  the  kings  (J^sa  Bad  Jehodiaphot)  did  indeed 
aix)liah  the  altars  on  the  high  places,  but  did  not  cany  their 
zfiforma  in  the  nation  thoronghly  out ;  and  not  by  distinguisb- 
ing  between  &b  iamaA  dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  those  dedi- 
«  cated  to  idols,  as  ISkesains,  Eertheaa,  and  Caagan,  with  many 
of  the  earlier  oommenfcators,  suppose.  For  although  2  CSbron. 
xiv.  2  is  Tery  favourable  to  this  soikrtioii,  since  both  ntos 
and  "i??.*?  TArnm  are  mentioned  there,  it  does  not  accord  with 
2  Chion.  xvii  6«  where  nfoan  cannot  be  merely  idolatrous  altars 
dedicate  to  the  Oanaanitish  Baal,  but  imquestionably  refer  to 
the  unlawfiol  altars  of  Jehovah,  or  at  any  rate  indude  them. 
Moieover,  the  next  dause  in  the  passage  before  us,  "  neverthe- 
less Asa's  lieart  was  wholly  given  to  the  Lord,''  shows  that  the 
ezpresaion  ryo  ^  does  not  mean  that  the  king  aUowed  the  un- 
lawful itehovah^mo^  to  remain,  intt  simply  that,  notwith- 
atanding  bis  fidelity  to  Jehovah,  the  iamoth  did  not  depart,  so 
thai  be  was  unable  to  cany  tiie  abolition  of  them  thoroughly 
out — Yer.  15«  Ke  brought  the  «acred  offeiings  of  his  father 
juid  Lis  own  Baered  offerings  into  the  hoiae  of  Jehovah ;  pro- 
bably the  booty,  in  silver,  gold,  and  vessels,  which  his  father 
Abgam  had  gathered  in  the  war  witih  Jeroboam  (2  Oiron. 
ziii  16, 17),  and  he  himself  on  the  conquest  of  the  Cushites 
(2  CEfazon.  jxr^  12«  13).  The  Keri  ^^  is  a  bad  emendation 
flf  the  correct  reading  in  the  COidhSb  lehp,  m.  iBhp  (i^p) ; 
tar  ^^,  J^^  is  an  aeeusativey  and  is  to  be  connected  witli 
KX^ — ^Yen.  16«  17.  The  state  of  liostiliiy  l>etween  Judah  and 
Israel  <0Qntinued  during  the  re^  of  Asa ;  and  Baasha  the  king 
of  Israel  advanced,  ete.  Theae  statements  axe  completed  iuid 
^luddated  by  the  Cbronidea  After  the  great  vktory  obtained 
by  Ahijam  over  Jerdboam,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ^enjoyed  rest 
for  ten  years  (2  Cehnin.  xiii  23).  Asa  employed  thk  time  in 
exteiminating  idolatry,  fortifying  different  dties,  and  equipping 
his  army  (2  Chron.  xiv.  1-7).  Then  the  Cushite  Zereh  invaded 
Hnd  land  of  Judah  with  an  inmunerable  army  (in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Asa),  but  was  totally  defeated  by  the  hdp  of  the  Lord 
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(2  Ghron.  xiv.  8-14) ;  whereupon  Asa,  enooun^ed  hy  the 
prophet  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded,  proceeded  with  fresh  zeal  to 
the  extermination  of  such  traces  of  idolatiy  as  still  remained  in 
the  kingdom,  then  renewed  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  front 
of  the  temple-hall,  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  held, 
with  the  whole  nation,  a  great  festival  of  thanksgiving  and 
rejoicing  to  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xv.  1-15).  The 
next  year,  the  sixteenth  of  his  reign  and  the  thirty-sixth  from 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xvL  1),  Baasha  com- 
menced hostilities,  by  advancing  against  Judah,  taking  pos- 
session of  Bamah,  the  present  er  Sam  (see  at  Josh.  xviiL  25), 
which  was  only  two  hours  and  a  quarter  fiN)m  Jerusalem,  and 
fortifying  it.  The  occupation  of  Bamah  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned indeed,  but  it  is  implied  in  iTn*^  ^V  ^,  which  affirms 
the  hostile  invasion  of  Judah.  For  Bamah,  from  its  veiy  situa- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  can  neither  have  been  a  border 
city  nor  have  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  The  inten- 
tion of  Baasha,  therefore,  in  fortifying  Bamah  cannot  have  been 
merely  to  restrain  his  own  subjects  from  passing  over  into  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  but  was  evidently  to  cut  off  from  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  all  free  communication  with  the  north.  ^^?^f 
'131  nn^  "  that  they  might  not  give  one  going  out  or  one  coming 
in  to  Asa ;"  ie.  to  cut  off  &om  the  others  all  connection  with 
Asa,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cut  off  fiN>m  those  with  Asa  all 
connection  with  this  side.  The  niain  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  north  passed  by  Bamah,  so  that  by  shutting  up  this  road 
the  line  of  communication  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  of 
necessity  greatly  disturbed.  Moreover,  the  fortification  of 
Bamah  by  Baasha  presupposes  the  reconquest  of  the  cities 
which  Abijam  had  taken  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Chron. 
xiiL  19),  and  which,  according  to  2  Chron.  xiiL  19,  were  still  in 
the  possession  of  Asa. — ^Yers.  18,  19.  In  order  to  avert  the 
danger  with  which  his  kingdom  was  threatened,  Asa  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  Syrian  king,  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  to 
break  the  treaty  which  he  had  concluded  with  Baasha  and  to 
become  his  ally,  by  sending  him  such  treasures  as  were  left  in 
the  temple  and  palace.^     Dnrrian  may  be  explained  from  the 

^  Asa  had  sought  help  from  the  Lord  and  obtained  it,  when  the  powerful 
army  of  the  Cnshites  invaded  the  land ;  but  when  an  invasion  of  the  Israel- 
ites took  place,  he  sought  help  from  the  Syrians.    This  alteration  in  his  con* 
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fact  that  the  temple  and  palace  treasures  had  been  plundered 
by  Shishak  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  (ch.  ziv.  26) ;  and  there- 
fore what  Asa  had  replaced  in  the  temple  tretoury  (ver.  15), 
and  had  collected  together  for  his  palace,  was  only  a  remnant 
in  comparison  with  the  former  state  of  these  treasures.  The 
name  *n'Ti?>  ^^-  son  of  Hiadad,  the  sun-god  (according  to 
Macrobius,  i.  23 ;  cf.  Movers,  Ph&niz.  i.  p.  196),  was  borne  by 
three  kings  of  Damascus :  the  one  here  named,  his  son  in  the 
time  of  Ahab  (ch.  xx.  1,  34),  and  the  son  of  Hazael  (2  Kings 
xiii  24).  The  first  was  a  son  of  Tabrimmon  and  grandson  of 
Hezycn,  According  to  ver.  19,  his  father  Tcimmmon  (good  is 
Bimmon;  see  at  2  Kings  v.  18)  had  also  been  king,  and  was 
the  contemporary  of  Abijam.  But  that  his  grandfather  Hezyon 
was  also  king,  and  the  same  person  as  the  Bezon  mentioned  in 
ch.  xL  23,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  even  probable,  since  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  Hezyon  also  bore  the  name 
Kezon,  and  is  called  by  the  latter  name  here  and  by  the  former 
in  ch.  xi  23. — ^Ver.  20.  Benhadad  consented  to  Asa's  request, 
and  directed  his  captains  to  advance  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel: 
they  took  several  cities  in  the  north  of  the  land,  whereby 
Baasha  was  compelled  to  give  up  fortifying  Samah  and  with- 
draw to  Thirza.  Ijon,  (|^^9)  is  to  be  sought  for  in  all  probability 
in  Tell  IXbbin,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Merj  Ayun ;  and  in 
Ajun,  although  Ajun  is  written  with  Aleph,  the  name  Ijon  is 
probably  preserved,  since  the  situation  of  this  Tell  seems 
thoroughly  adapted  for  a  fortress  on  the  northern  border  of 
Israel  (fyid,  Robinson,  BM.  Res,  p.  375,  and  Van  de  Velde,  Mem. 
p.  322).  Dan  is  the  present  Tell  el  Kadi;  see  at  Josh.  xix.  47. 
Abel-Beth-Maachah,  the  present  AbU  el  Kamh,  to  the  north-west 
of  Lake  Huleh  (see  at  2  Sam.  xx.  14).  "  All  Chinneroth "  is 
the  district*  of  Chinnereth,  the  tract  of  land  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  (see  at  Josh,  xix  35).  '3  p.^?  ^V, 
together  with  all  the  land  of  Naphtali  (for  this  meaning  of  ^? 
compare  the  Comm.  on  Gen.  xxxiL  12).     The  cities  named  were 

dtict  inay  probably  be  explained  in  part  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
the  Tictory,  his  army  had  been  considerably  weakened  by  the  battle  which 
he  fought  with  the  Gushites  (2  Chron.  xiy.  9),  although  this  by  no  means 
justified  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  still  less  his 
hanh  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  prophet  ELanani,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
put  in  the  house  of  the  stocks  on  account  of  his  condemnation  of  the  con- 
ildenoe  which  he  placed  in  the  Syrians  instead  of  Jehorah  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
7-10). 
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the  principal  fortresBes  of  the  land  of  Naphtali,  with  which  the 
whole  of  the  country  nrand  was  also  smititen^  ie.  laid  waste. — 
Ver.  21.  3^,  axid  lemained  at  Ihirza,  his  place  of  leaid^&ce 
(see  at  ch.  xiv.  17). — ^Vei^  22:  Aaa  therenrpon  sammoned  all 
Judah  ^PJ  r^,  nemiM  immwd,  i.e^  eaxtpto,  xso  one  being  fise  (c£ 
Ewald,  §  286,  ci)y  and  had  the  stones  and.  the  wood  carried 
away  &om  Samah;  and  (}eba  and  Miapcik  in  Benjamin  bnilt,  te. 
fortified,  with  them.  'OA€u  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  Oibeak 
of  Benjamin  0£  Sanl,  but  is  the  piesent  JAa,  three-qiiArters  of 
an  honr  to  the  north-east  of  Bamah  (see  at  Josh.  xvhL  24). 
MigMh,  the  present  Ndi  Samml,  about  three-quurtess  of  a  geo- 
graphical mile  to  the  soutibrwest  of  Bamah  (see  at  Josk  xvii£ 
26).— Vers.  23,  24,  Of  the  other  acts  of  AsBiy  the  building 
of  cities  refezs  to  the  building  of  fortifications  mentioned  in 
2  Chron.  ziv.  5,  6.  The  disease  in  his  feet  in  the-  time  of 
lus  old  age  commenced,  according  to  2  Ghron^  xvl  12,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  he  sou^t  help  from  the 
physicians,  but  not  front  the  Lord ;  from  which  we  may  se^ 
that  the  longer  he  lived  the  more  he  turned  his  heart  away  from 
the  Lord  (compare  2  Chron.  xvL  10). 

CHAP.  XV.  25-XVL  28.   EEIGNS  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ISBAKL,  KADAB, 

BAASHA,  ELAH,  ZIMBI,  AND  OMBL 

Vers.  25-32.  The  Beign  of  Nadab  lasted  not  quite  two 
years,  as  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the  second  year  of  Asa,  and 
was  slain  in  his  third  year. — ^Yer.  6.  He  walked  in  the  ways  of 
his  father  (Jeroboam)  and  in  his  sin,  ^.e.  in  the  calf-worship  intro- 
duced by  Jeroboam  (cL  idi  28).  When  ^STadab  in  the  second 
year  of  his  rei^  besieged  Gibbethon,  which  the  Philistines  had 
occupied,  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house,  i,e,  the  family 
or  tribe,  of  Issachar,  conspired  against  him.  and  slew  him,  and 
after  he  became  king  exterminated  the  whole  house  of  Jero- 
boam, without  leaving  a  single  soul,  whereby  the  prediction  of 
the  prophet  Ahijah  (ch.  xiv.  10  sqq.)  was  fulfilled  Gibbethon, 
which  was  allotted  to  the  Danites  (Josh.  xix.  44),  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  It  probably  stood  close  to  the  Philistian 
border,  and  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  from  whom  the  Israel- 
ites attempted  to  wrest  it  by  siege  under  both  Nadab  and 
Baasha  (ch.  xvi  16),  though  apparently  without  success.  ^ 
nt^y^^  TKK^n  as  in  Josh,  xi  14  (see  the  Comm.  on  Deut 
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16). — ^Ver.  32  is  simply  a  repetdtion:  of  ver.  16  ;  and  tlie  re^ 
mark  concemiiig  Baasha's  attitade  towards  Asa  of  Judah  im- 
mediately aftev  Mis  entrance  npon  the  govermnent  precedes  the 
account  of  hia  leign^  foe  the  pnrposa  of  indicating  at  the  very 
outset,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam  and  the 
zifle  of  a  new  dynastjr  did  not  alter  the  hostile  relation  between 
the  tingdcim  of  Israel  and  the  IdngdooL  of  Jodab. 

Ver.  33-dL  xvi  7.  Thb  Bjogs  ot  Baasha.  is  descnbed  very 
Ixriefly  acscGiding  to   its  duration  (two^yeajs)  and  its   spirit,  /     /L  ^/  . 
namdy,  tiie  attitode  of  Baasha  towards  the  Lord  (ver.  34) ;  ' 

them  then,  follow  in  ch.  xvi  1—4  the  worda  of  the  prophet 
Jdaiy  the  som  of  TTanani  (2  Ghron.  xvi  'Z),  canceming  the  ezr 
termination  of  the  family  of  Baasha;.  and  lastly,  in  vers.  5-7, 
his  death  is  related  with  the  standing  allusion  to  the  annals  of 
the  king&  Ths  worda  of.  Jehu  concerning  Baasha  (ch.  xvL 
1-4)  coincide  eiactly  nmtatis  mviandAA  with  the  words  of 
Ahrjah  eoncenmig  Jeroboam.^  The  expression  '*  exalted  thee 
Qfot  of  the  dost,''  instead  of  *^  from  among  the  people"  (cL  xiv. 
7),  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  Baasha  had  risen  to  be  king 
fircm  a  TEery  low  position..  ^1^  (his  might)  in  ver.  5  refers,  aa 
in  the  case  of  .Asa  (ch,  xv.  23),  less  to  bcave  warlike  deeds, 
than  generally  to  the  manifestation  of  strength  and  energy  in 
hie  government — ^Yer.  7  adds  a  supplementary  remark  concern- 
ing the  words  of  Jehu  (vera  2  sqq.),  not  to  preclude  an  excuse 
that  mi^t  be  made,  in  which  case  0?\  would  have  to  be  taken 
in  the  senae  of  nevertheless,  ot  notwithstanding  (Ewald,  §  3  54,  a), 
hot  to  guard  against  a  misinterpretation  by  adding  a  new  fea- 
ture, or  mther  to  preclude  an  erroneous  inference  diat  might  be 
dnanx  from  the  words,  **  I  (Jehovah)  have  made  thee  prince" 

^  "There  was  aometbing  very  strange  in  the perveiBity  and  stolidity  of  the 
kingB  of  lacael,  that  when  they  saw  that  the  f amiliea  of  preceding  kings  vera 
evidently  overthrown  by  the  command  of  God  on  account  of  the  worship  of 
the  calves,  and  they  themselves  had  overturned  them,  they  nevertheless 
wonhipped  the  same  calves,  and  placed  them  before  the  people  for  them  to 
-worship,  that  they  might  not  return  to  the  temple  and  to  Asa,  king  of  Jem- 
amlem ;  though  prophets  denounced  it  and  threatened  their  destruction. 
Truly  the  devil  and  the  ambition  of  reigning  blinded  them  and  deprived  them 
of  their  senses.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  through  the  just  judgment  of  God, 
that  they  all  were  executioners  of  one  another  in  turn :  Baasha  was  the 
eBBealioBer  of  the  sons  of  Jeroboam ;  Zambii  was  tiie  executioner  of  the 
of  Baasha }  and  tha  eaecatiooo  of  Zamfari  waa  Omri.*'— C.  a  LAPmE. 
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(ver.  2),  as  thougli  Baasha  had  exterminated  Nadab  and  his 
house  by  divine  command  (Thenius).  ^f\  simply  means  "  and 
alsol*  and  is  not  to  be  connected  specially  with  VKX^  T3^  but  to 
be  taken  as  belonging  to  the  whole  sentence :  **  also  the  word  of 
Jehovah  had  come  to  Baasha  through  Jehu^ . .  .  not  only  because 
of  the  evil^  eta,  but  also  (>S[\ . . .  ^jn)  because  he  had  slain  him 
(Jeroboam)."  With  regard  to  this  last  reason,  we  must  call  to 
mind  the  remark  made  at  ch.  xL  39,  viz.  that  the  prediction  of 
the  prophet  to  Baasha  gave  him  no  right  to  put  himself  forward 
arbitrarily  as  the  fulfiUer  of  the  prophecy.  The  very  fietct  that 
Baasha  continued  Jeroboam's  sin  and  caused  the  illegal  worship 
to  be  perpetuated,  showed  clearly  enough  that  in  exterminating 
the  family  of  Jeroboam  he  did  not  act  under  divine  direction, 
but  simply  pursued  his  own  selfish  ends. 

Vers.  8-14.  The  Beign  of  Elah. — Ab  Baasha  reigned  from 
the  third  to  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa,  i,e.  not  quite  twenty- 
four  years,  but  only  twenty-three  years  and  a  few  months,  so  his 
son  Elah  reigned  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  Asa,  t.e.  not  quite  two  years. — Vers.  9,  10.  Zimri,  the  com- 
mander of  the  half  of  his  war-chariots,  conspired  against  him, 
and  not  only  slew  him,  when  he  was  intoxicated  pl3B^  nnlr)  at  a 
drinking  bout  in  the  house  of  Arza,  the  prefect  of  his  palace, 
but  after  ascending  the  throne  exterminated  the  whole  feunily  of 
Baasha  to  the  very  last  man.  The  prefect  of  the  palace  was  no 
doubt  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  had  probably  arranged  the 
drinking  bout  in  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out. 
"  He  did  not  leave  him  "^^ipa  T^^fe  (see  at  ch.  xiv.  10),  either  his 
avengers  OyKi^  blood-relations,  who  might  have  avenged  his 
death)  or  his  friends."  These  words  simply  serve  to  explain 
n^pa  r^K'D,  and  show  that  this  phrase  is  to  be  understood  as 
relating  to  males  only. — ^Vers.  12,  13.  "  According  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord ;"  see  at  vers.  1  sqq.  niKi9n"^3  ^K,  with  regard  to 
all,  i.e.  on  account  of  all  the  sins  (compare  ver.  7,  where  ^J^ 
is  used).  Dn^jnna^  through  their  nothingnesses,  i,e.  their  idols> 
by  which  the  golden  calves  are  meant 

Vers.  15-22.  The  Eeign  of  Zimri  lasted  only  seven  days. 
As  soon  as  the  people  of  war  (0?v*)>  ^^'^  ^er^  besieging  Gib- 
bethon  (see  at  ch.  xv.  27),  heard  of  his  conspiracy,  his  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne,  and  his  murderous  deeds,  they  proclaimed 
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Omri  king  in  the  camp  of  the  military  commanders,  and  he  at 
once,  with  all  Israel,  ie.  all  the  army,  raised  the  siege  of  Gib- 
bethon^  to  lay  siege  to  Thirza.  Now  when  Zimri  saw  that  the 
city  was  taken,  he  went  into  the  castle  of  the  royal  palace  and 
l)iimed  the  king's  house  over  his  own  head,  as  Sardanapalus  did, 
according  to  Justin  (Hist.  i.  3).  1^0')^  does  not  mean  harem 
(Ewald),  but  the  high  castle  (from  D^M,  to  be  high)  ;  here  and 
in  2  Kings  xv.  25,  the  citadel  of  the  royal  palace,  which  con- 
sisted of  several  buildings. — ^Ver.  19  is  connected  with  ribn 
in  ver.  18:  ''and  so  died  for  his  sins,"  i,e.  as  a  punishment 
for  them. — ^Vers.  21,  22.  But  Omri  did  not  come  into  pos- 
session of  an  undisputed  sovereignty  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  ZimrL  The  nation  divided  itself  into  two  halves  ;  one 
half  was  behind  Tibni,  the  son  of  Ginath  (i.e.  declared  in  favour 
of  Tibni),  to  make  him  king,  the  other  adhered  to  Omri  Never- 
theless Omri's  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  party  of  Tibni, 
and  the  latter  died,  whereupon  Omri  became  king  after  four 
years,  as  we  may  see  from  a  comparison  of  vers.  15,  16  with 
ver.  23.  The  "people  of  Israel"  (ver.  21)  are  probably  the 
fighting  people,  so  that  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  decided 
by  the  military,  ^nj?  rvn  as  in  2  Sam.  ii  10.  Ptn,  with  an 
accusative  instead  of  with  7^,  in  the  sense  of  to  overpower,  as  in 
Jer.  XX.  7.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii  12,  5),  Tibni  was 
slain  by  his  opponent ;  but  this  is  not  contained  in  the  words ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  impUed  in  the  connection  of  '^b^ 
with  'U)  P}!]S-  is  that  he  met  with  his  death  in  the  decisive  en- 

•  •  ■ 

gagement  in  which  the  opposing  party  triumphed. 

Vers.  23-28.  The  Eeign  of  Ombl — ^Ver.  23.  Omri  reigned 
twelve  years,  ie.,  if  we  compare  vers.  15  and  23  with  ver.  29, 
reckoning  from  his  rebellion  against  Zimri ;  so  that  he  only 
possessed  the  sole  government  for  eight  years  (or,  more  exactly, 
seven  years  and  a  few  months),  viz.  from  the  31st  to  the  38th 
years  of  Asa,  and  the  conflict  with  Tibni  for  the  possession 
of  the  throne  lasted  about  four  years.  "  At  Thirza  he  reigned 
six  years,"  i.e.  during  the  four  years  of  the  conflict  with  Tibni, 
and  after  his  death  two  years  more. — ^Ver.  24.  As  soon  as  he 
had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  he  purchased 
the  hill  Shamron  (Samaria)  from  Shemer  (Semer)  for  two  talents  of 
silver,  about  5200  thalers  (£780 — ^Tr.),  built  houses  upon  it, 
and  named  the  town  which  he  built  after  the  former  owner  of 
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the  hill  i^")^^,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  S^fi/rfpAp  here,  but  every- 
where  else  Sckfidpeia  (Samaria),  after  the  Chaldee  form  T?J^ 
(Ezia  iv.  10,  17).  This  city  he  made  his  seat  {Besidenz,  place 
of  residence,  or  capital),  in  which  he  zesided  for  the  last  six  years 
of  his  reign,  and  where  he  was  buried  after  his  death  (ver.  28). 
Samaria  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  firom  that  time  forward,  and  the  residence  of  all  succeed- 
ing kings  of  Israel  until  the  destraction  of  this  kingdom  after 
its  conquest  by  Salmanasar  (2  Kings  xviiL  9,  10).  The  city 
was  two  hours  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  Sichem,  upon  a 
mountain  or  hill  in  a  mountain-hoUow  {Bergkessd,  lit.  moun- 
tain-caldron) or  basin  of  about  two  hours  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  still  higher  mountains.  "  The  mountains 
and  valleys  round  about  are  still  for  the  most  part  arable,  and 
are  aliye  with  numerous  villages  and  diligent  cultivation.^  The 
mountain  itself  upon  which  Samaria  stood  is  stiU  cultivated  to 
the  very  top,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  slope  is  suirounded 
by  a  narrow  terrace  of  level  ground  resembling  a  girdle.  And 
even  higher  up  there  are  marks  of  smaller  terraces,  where  streets 
of  the  ancient  city  may  possibly  have  run.  After  the  captivity 
Samaria  was  retaken  and  demolished  by  John  Hyrcanus,  and 
lay  in  ruins  tUl  Gabinius  the  Boman  governor  rebuilt  it  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ism.  19,  2,  3,  and  xiv.  5,  3).  Herod  the  Great  afterwards 
decorated  it  in  a  marvellous  manner,  built  a  temple  there  to  the 
emperor  Augustus,  and  named  the  6ity  after  him  ^€/8acmf,  ie. 
Augtida,  from  which  arose  the  present  name  SebtisU  or  SAustiek, 
borne  by  a  village  which  is  still  standing  on  the  ancient  site : 
"  a  pitiable  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  squalid  houses,  inhabited 
by  a  band  of  plunderers,  notorious  as  thieves  even  among  their 
lawless  fellow-countrymen"  (V.  de  Velde,  i  p.  378). — But  by 
the  side  of  this  there  are  magnificent  ruins  of  an  ancient  Johan- 
nite  church,  with  the  reputed  grave  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
remains  of  limestone  columns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  (cC 
Eobinson,  Poi  iii  p.  136  sqq. ;  Van  de  Velde,  Syria  and  Pal. 
i  p.  374  sqq. ;  and  C.  v.  Eaumer,  Pal.  pp.  159,  160). — Vers. 
25,  26.  Omri  also  walked  in  the  ways  of  Jeroboam,  and  acted 
worse  than  his  predecessors  upon  the  throna — -For  vers.  26  and 
27,  compare  vers.  13  and  14. 
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2.  From  Ahab's  Ascent  of  the  Throne  to  the  Death  of 
JoRAM  OF  Israel  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah. 

Chap.  xvi.  29-2  Kings  x.  27. 

In  this  epoch,  which  embraces  only  thirty-four  years,  the 
liistaiy  of  the  kings  of  Judah  falls  so  far  into  the  background 
behind  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  tiiat  it  seems  to 
fonn  merely  an  appendix  to  it ;  and  the  histoxy  of  the  monarchy 
is  80  controlled  by  the  description  of  the  labours  of  the  prophets, 
that  it  seems  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  them.  These  pheno- 
mena have  their  foundation  in  the  development  of  the  two  king- 
doms during  this  period.  Through  the  alliance  and  afGinity  of 
Jehoshaphat  with  the  idolatrous  Ahab,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
not  only  lost  the  greatest  part  of  the  blessii^  which  the  long 
and  righteous  reign  of  this  pious  king  had  brought,  but  it  became 
80  entangled  in  the  political  and  religious  confusion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  in  consequence  of  the  participation  of  Jehosha- 
phat  in  the  wars  between  Israel  and  the  Syrians,  and  other  foes, 
and  the  inclination  of  Joram  and  Ahazdah  to  the  worship  of 
Baal,  that  its  farther  deyelopment  during  this  period  was  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  history  of  Israel  In  the  latter 
kingdom  the  prophets  maintained  a  fierce  conflict  with  the  ido- 
latry introduced  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  in  which  the  worship  of 
Baal  did  indeed  eventually  succumb,  but  the  pure  lawful  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  did  not  attain  to  full  supremacy,  so  that  this 
great  spiritual  conflict  was  no  more  followed  by  a  pennanent 
hhwaing  to  the  kingdom  as  such,  than  the  single  victories  of 
Ahab  and  Joram  over  the  Syrians  by  outward  peace  and  rest 
firom  its  oppressors.  To  guard-  against  the  spreading  apostasy 
of  the  peq)le  from  the  living  (rod  through  the  exaltation  of  the 
worship  of  Baal  into  the  ruling  national  religion  in  Israel,  the 
Lord  raised  up  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  prophets,  Elijah 
tlie  Tishbite,  with  his  fiery  zeal,  who  worked  so  mightily  upon 
the  formation  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  covenant  nation  and 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  in  his  own  person  in  the 
zeigns  of  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  (ch.  xviL—2  Kings  ii),  but  indi- 
lec^y  in  the  person  of  his  successor  Elisha  under  Joram  (2  Kings 
iii— ix.),  and  also  under  the  succeeding  kings  of  Israel,  that  the 
labours  of  these  prophets  and  their  disciples  form  the  central 
and  culminating  point  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of  Ood 
during  the  period  in  question. 
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CHAP.  XVI.  29-34.   THE  KEIGN  OF  AHAB  OF  ISRAEL. 

The  ascent  of  the  throne  of  Israel  by  Ahab  (ver.  29)  fonned 
a  turning-point  for  the  worse,  though,  as  a  comparison  of  ver. 
30  with  ver.  25  clearly  shows,  the  way  had  already  been  pre- 
pared by  his  father  Omii — ^Vers.  30,  31.  Whereas  the  former 
kings  of  Israel  had  only  perpetuated  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  i.e.  the 
calf-worship,  or  worship  of  Jehovah  imder  the  image  of  an  ox, 
which  he  had  introduced,  Ahab  was  not  satisfied  with  this. 
1n3/>  ^ipjn  ^m^  «  it  came  to  pass,  was  it  too  little  ?"  i.e.  because 
it  was  too  little  (cf.  Ewald,  §  362,  a)  to  walk  in  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam,  that  he  took  as  his  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of 
Ethbaal  the  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and  served  Baal,  and  wor- 
shipped hiuL  ^^3.  before  *^i5(5,  "  he  went  and  served,"  is  a  pic- 
torial description  of  what  took  place,  to  give  greater  prominence 
to  the  new  turn  of  affairs.  ^^P}^  (t.e.  with  Baal)  is  the  EiBwptiKo^ 
(^Jf3  1n«  or  ^lOo^dKos :  Jos.  ArU.  viii.  13, 1)  mentioned  by  Menan- 
der  in  Josephus,  c.  Ap,  118,  who  was  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
priest  of  Astarte,  and  who  usurped  the  throne  after  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  king  Pheles,  and  reigned  thirty-two  years.  Jeze- 
bel (^?J^**,  ie.  probably  without  cohabitation,  c£  Gren.  xxx.  20,= 
xmtouched,  chaste ;  not  a  contraction  of  ^^1*^%  as  Ewald,  §  273,  &, 
supposes)  was  therefore,  as  tyrant  and  murderess  of  the  prophets, 
a  worthy  daughter  of  her  father,  the  idolatrous  priest  and  regicid& 
Saal  (always  i>V?n  with  the  article,  ihe  Baal,  i,e.  Lord  xat^  ^^ox^*^) 
was  the  principal  male  deity  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites, 
and  generally  of  the  western  Asiatics,  called  by  the  Babylonians 
7?  =  b?a  (Isa.  xlvi  1),  BijKo^,  and  as  the  sun-god  was  worshipped 
as  the  supporter  and  first  principle  of  psychical  life  and  of  the 
generative  and  reproductive  power  of  nature  (see  at  Judg.  ii  13). 
Ahab  erected  an  altar  to  this  deity  ^an  n^a,  in  the  house  (temple) 
df  Baal,  which  he  had  built  at  Samaria.  The  worship  of  Baal 
had  its  principal  seat  in  Tyre,  where  Hiram,  the  contemporaiy  of 
David  and  Solomon,  had  built  for  it  a  splendid  temple  and  placed 
a  golden  pillar  (j^pvcovv  kIovo)  therein,  according  to  Dius  and 
Menander,  in  Joseph.  ArU,  viii  5,  3,  and  c.  Ap,  118.  Ahab  also 
erected  a  similar  pillar  ('"i?^)  to  Baal  in  his  temple  at  Samaria 
(vid.  2  Kings  iii  2,  x.  27).  For  statues  or  images  of  Baal  are 
not  met  with  in  the  earUer  times ;  and  the  t) vVa  are  not  statues 
of  Baal,  but  different  modifications  of  that  deity.  It  was  only  in 
the  later  temple  of  Baal  or  Hercules  at  Tyre  that  there  was,  as 
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Cicero  observes  (Terr.  iv.  43),  ex  cere  simtUaerum  ipsius  fferculis, 
quo  non  facile  quidquam  dixerim  me  vidisse  pulcrivs, — ^Ver.  33, 
'*  And  Abab  made  rrjK^Kn-nN,  i,e.  tbe  Asberah  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Baal"  (see  at  Judg.  vi  25  and  Ex.  xxxiv.  13),  an  idol 
of  Aatarte  fsee  at  cb.  xiv.  23). — ^Ver.  34.  In  bis  time  ffiel  tbe 
BetheUte  (7«n  n^? ;  compare  Ges.  §  111,  1  witb  §  86,  2.  5)  biiilt 
Jericbo :  "  be  laid  tbe  foimdation  of  it  witb  Abiram  bis  first- 
bom,  and  set  up  its  gates  witb  Segub  bis  youngest,  according  to 
tbe  word  of  Jebovab,"  eta  (for  tbe  explanation  see  tbe  Comm.  on 
Josb.  vi.  26).  Tbe  restoration  of  tbis  city  as  a  fortification,  upon 
wbicb  Josbua  bad  pronounced  tbe  curse,  is  mentioned  as  a  proof 
bow  far  ungodliness  bad  progressed  in  Israel ;  wbiLst  tbe  fulfil- 
ment of  tbe  curse  upon  tbe  builder  sbows  bow  tbe  Lord  will  not 
allow  tbe  word  of  His  servants  to  be  transgressed  witb  impunity. 
Jericho,  on  tbe  border  of  tbe  tribe  of  Epbraim  (Josb.  xvi  7), 
wbicb  was  allotted  to  tbe  Benjaminites  (Josb.  xviiL  21),  bad  come 
into  tbe  possession  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel  on  tbe  falling  away 
of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  royal  bouse  of  David,  and  formed  a 
border  city  of  that  kingdom,  through  tbe  fortification  of  which 
Abab  hoped  to  secure  to  himself  tbe  passage  across  tbe  Jordan. 

27te  prophets  ElijaJi  and  ElisJia. 

When  Abab,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  tbe  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
had  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal  as  the  national  religion  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  bad  not  only  built  a  temple 
to  Baal  in  bis  capital  and  place  of  residence,  but  had  also 
appointed  a  very  numerous  priesthood  to  maintain  the  worship 
(see  cb.  xviiL  19) ;  and  when  his  godless  wife  Jezebel  was  perse- 
cuting tbe  prophets  of  Jehovah,  for  the  purpose  of  exterminat- 
ing tbe  worship  of  the  true  God :  tbe  Lord  God  raised  up  tbe 
most  powerful  of  all  tbe  prophets,  namely  Elijah  the  Tisbbite, 
who  by  bis  deeds  attested  his  name  ^'^JrK  or  n^.bs?,  ie.  whose  God 
is  Jehovah.  For  however  many  prophets  of  Jehovah  arose  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  from  its  very  commencement  and 
bore  witness  against  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  threatened  the  kings  witb  tbe  extermination 
of  their  bouse  on  account  of  tbis  sin,  no  other  prophet,  either 
before  or  afterwards,  strove  and  worked  in  tbe  idolatrous  king- 
dom for  the  honour  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  witb  anything  like 
the  same  mighty  power  of  God  as  the  prophet  Elijah.  And 
there  was  no  other  prophet  whom  the  Lord  so  gloriously  acknow* 
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ledged  by  signs  and  wonders  as  Elijali,  although  He  fulfilled  the 
words  of  all  His  servants  by  executing  the  judgments  with 
which  they  had  threatened  the  rebellious,  and  wheneyer  it  was 
necessary  accredited  them  as  His  messengers  by  miiacolous  signs. 
— Although,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  our  books,  which  was 
to  depict  the  leading  features  in  the  historical  development  o£ 
the  kingdom,  all  that  is  related  in  detail  of  the  life  and  labours 
of  Elijah  is  the  miracles  which  he  performed  in  his  conflict  with 
the  worshippers  of  Baal,  and  the  miraculous  display  of  the  omni* 
potence  and  grace  of  God  which  he  experienced  therein ;  yet 
we  may  see  very  clearly  that  these  formed  but  one  side  of  his 
prophetic  labours  from  the  passing  notices  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  which  he  visited  once  more  before  his  departure  from, 
the  earth  (2  Kings  iL) ;  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  this  other 
aide  of  his  ministry,  which  was  more  hidden  from  the  world, 
was  not  less  important  than  his  public  ministry  before  the  kings 
and  magnates  of  the  land.  For  these  societies  of  "  sons  of  the 
prophets,"  which  we  meet  with  at  Gilgal,  Bethel,  and  Jericho 
(2  Kings  iL  3,  5,  iv.  38),  had  no  doubt  been  called  into  exist- 
ence by  Elijah,  by  associating  together  those  whose  souls  were 
fitted  to  receive  the  Spirit  of  God  for  mutual  improvement  in  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  Jehovah,  in  order  to  raise  up  witnesses  to 
the  truth  and  combatants  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  and  through 
these  societies  to  provide  the  godly,  who  would  not  bow  the  knee 
before  Baal,  with  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  and  the  want  of  the  temple-worship.  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  schods  of  the  prophets  at  1  Sam.  xix.  24. — ^The 
more  mightny  idolatry  raised  its  head  in  the  kmgdara  of  Israel, 
the  more  powerfully  did  the  Lord  show  to  His  people  that  He, 
Jehovah,  and  not  Baal,  was  God  and  Lord  in  Israel  In  the 
prophet  Elijah  there  were  combined  in  a  marvellous  manner  a 
life  of  soUtude  spent  in  secret  and  contemplative  intercourse  with 
Grod,  and  an  extraordinary  power  for  action,  which  would  suddenly 
burst  forth,  and  by  which  he  acted  as  a  peisonal  representative 
of  God  (see  at  ch.  xviL  1).  In  Ids  person  the  spirit  of  Moses 
revived ;  he  was  the  restorer  of  the  kingdom  of  Giod  in  Israel,  of 
which  Moses  was  the  founder.  His  life  recalls  tiiat  of  Moses  in 
many  of  its  features :  namely,  his  flight  into  the  desert,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  to  him  at  Horeb,  and  the  marvellons  ter- 
mination of  his  hfe.  Moses  and  Elijah  are  the  Coxyphsd  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  whose  life  and  labours  the  nature  and  glory 
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of  this  covenant  are  leflected.  A3  the  thtmder  and  lightning 
and  the  blast  of  trumpets  and  the  smoking  mountain  bare  witness 
to  the  deyonring  fire  of  the  holiness  of  the  God  who  had  come 
down  upon  Sinai  to  give  effect  to  the  promises  He  had  made  to 
the  fathers,  and  to  make  the  children  of  Israel  the  pec^le  of  His 
possession ;  so  does  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  law  come  out  so  power* 
fully  in  Moses  and  Elijah,  that  their  words  strike  the  ungodly 
like  lightning  and  flames  of  fire,  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth  and  maintain  His  covenant  of  grace  in  IsraeL 
Moses  as  lawgiver,  and  Elijah  as  prophet,  are,  as  Ziegler  has  well 
said  (p.  206),  the  two  historical  anticipations  of  those  two  future 
witnesses,  which  are  "  the  two  olive-trees  and  two  torches  stand* 
ing  before  the  God  of  the  earth.  And  if  any  one  will  hurt  them, 
fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth  and  devoureth  their  enemies ; 
and  if  any  man  will  hurt  them,  he  must  therefore  be  slain.  These 
bave  power  to  shut  heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their 
prophecy,  and  have  power  over  waters  to  turn  them  into  blood, 
and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all  kinds  of  plagues,  as  often  as  they 
will "  (Bev.  xi  4  sqq.).  Elijah  was  called  to  this  c^ce  of  witness 
to  torn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  sons,  and  of  the  sons  to 
their  fathers  (Mai.  iii.  24),  so  that  in  his  ministry  the  prophecy 
of  the  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God  falls  quite  into  the  back- 
ground. Nevertheless  he  was  not  only  a  forerunner  but  also  a 
type  of  the  Prophet  promised  by  Moses,  who  was  to  fulfil  both 
law  and  prophets  (Matt  v.  1 7) ;  and  therefore  he  appeared  as  the 
xepresentative  of  prophecy,  along  with  Moses  the  representative 
of  the  law,  upon  the  mount  of  the  Transfiguration,  to  talk  with 
Christ  of  the  decease  which  He  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem 
(Luke  ix.  31 ;  Matt.  xviL  3). — ^To  continue  his  work,  Elijah,  by 
conmiand  of  Gh)d,  called  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  of  Abel- 
Meholah,  who  during  the  whole  of  his  prophetic  course  carried 
on  with  power  the  restoration  of  the  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
which  his  master  had  begun,  by  conducting  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets and  acting  as  the  counsellor  of  kings,  and  proved  himself 
by  many  signs  and  wonders  to  be  the  heir  of  a  double  portion  of 
the  gifts  of  Elijah. 

Modem  theology,  which  has  its  roots  in  naturalism,  has 
taken  offence  at  the  many  miracles  occurring  in  the  history  of 
these  two  prophets,  but  it  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  these 
miracles  were  regulated  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
under  which  Elijah  and  Elisha  worked.    At  a  time  when  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  living  God  in  Israel  was  not  only  called  in 
question,  but  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the  worship  of  Baal,  it  was 
necessary  that  Jehovah  as  the  covenant  God  should  interpose 
in  a  supernatural  manner^  and  declare  His  eternal  Grodhead 
in  extraordinary  miracles.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
there  were  no  priestly  or  Levitical  duties  performed,  nor  was 
there  the  regular  worship  of  God  in  a  temple  sanctified  by 
Jehovah  Himself;  whilst  the  whole  order  of  life  prescribed  in 
the  law  was  undermined  by  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness. 
But  with  all  this,  the  kingdom  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  judg- 
ment of  rejection,  because  there  were  still  seven  thousand  in 
the  land  who  had  not  bowed  their  knee  before  BaaL  For  the 
sake  of  these  righteous  men,  the  Lord  had  still  patience  with 
the  sinful  kingdom,  and  sent  it  prophets  to  call  the  rebellious 
to  repentance.  If,  then,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
the  prophets  were  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  their  mission  and 
carry  on  the  conflict  against  the  priests  of  Baal  with  success, 
they  needed  a  much  greater  support  on  the  part  of  Gh)d,  through 
the  medium  of  miracles,  than  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  who  had  powerful  and  venerable  supports  in  the  Levi- 
tical priesthood  and  the  lawful  worship.^  It  is  only  when  we 
overlook  the  object  of  these  miracles,  therefore,  that  they  can 
possibly  appear  strange.  "  If,"  as  Kurtz  has  said,*  "  we  take 
the  history  of  our  prophet  as  one  living  organic  link  in  the 
whole  of  the  grand  chain  of  the  marvellous  works  of  God,  which 
stretches  from  Sinai  to  Golgotha  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
bear  in  mind  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  and  circumstance? 
of  Elijah,  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  in  itself,  and  even  the 
accumulation  of  them   and   their   supposed  externality,  will 

^  "  Where  the  temple  was  wanting,  and  image-worehip  took  its  place,  and 
the  priesthood  was  an  unlawful  caste,  it  was  only  by  extraordinary  methods 
that  the  spreading  evil  could  be  met.  The  illegitimacy,  which  waa  represented 
here  by  the  monarchy  and  priesthood,  was  opposed  by  the  prophetic  order  aa 
the  representative  of  the  law,  and  therefore  also  as  a  peculiarly  constituted 
and  strOtag  body  divided  up  into  societies  of  considerable  scope,  and  haying 
a  firm  organization.  And  this  prophetic  order,  as  the  only  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  law,  also  took  the  place  of  the  law,  and  was  therefore  en- 
dowed with  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  law  which  had  been  manifested  in 
wonders  and  signs.  Not  only  was  the  spirit  of  Moses  iuherited  by  Elijah  and 
others,  but  his  miraculous  power  also." — Haevernick,  Einl,  in  d.  A,  TesL  iL  1, 
pp.  166, 167.    Compare  Hengstenberg,  Dissertation,  voL  L  p.  186  sqq. 

*  Herzog's  Cyclopasdia,  Art.  Elijah. 
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appear  to  ns  in  a  very  diflferent  light. — ^Without  mirade,  with- 
out veiy  striking,  ie.  external  miracles,  their  ministry  would 
have  been  without  basis,  without  a  starting-point,  and  without 
hold." — The  miracles  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  history  of 
Elisha,  and  to  some  extent  bear  such  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
Elijah,  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  them  down  as 
merely  legendary  imitations  of  the  latter ;  but  considered  as  a 
whole,  they  are  more  of  a  helpful  and  healing  nature,  whereas 
those  of  Elijah  are  for  the  most  part  manifestations  of  judicial 
and  punitive  wrath.  The  agreement  and  the  difference  may 
both  be  explained  from  Elisha's  position  in  relation  to  Elijah 
and  his  time.  By  the  performance  of  similar  and  equal 
miracles  (such  as  the  division  of  the  Jordan,  2  Eings  ii  8  and 
14  ;  the  increase  of  the  oil,  2  Elings  iv.  3  sqq.  compared  with 
1  Kings  xviL  14  sqq.;  the  raising  of  the  dead,  2  Kings  iv.  34 
sqq.  compared  with  1  Bangs  xvii.  19  sqq.)  Elisha  proved  him- 
self to  be  the  divinely-appointed  successor  of  Elijah,  who  was 
carrying  forward  his  master's  work  (just  as  Joshua  by  the 
drying  up  of  the  Jordan  proved  himself  to  be  the  continuer  of 
the  work  of  Moses),  and  as  such  performed  more  miracles,  so 
far  as  number  is  concerned,  than  even  his  master  had  done, 
though  he  was  far  inferior  to  him  in  spiritual  power.  But 
the  difference  does  not  prevail  throughout  For  whilst  the 
helpful  and  healing  side  of  Elijah's  miraculous  power  is  dis- 
played in  his  relation  to  the  widow  at  Zarephath ;  the  judicial 
and  pimitive  side  of  that  of  Elisha  comes  out  in  the  case  of  the 
mocking  boys  at  Bethel,  of  Gehazi,  and  of  Joram's  knight.  But 
the  predominance  of  strict  judicial  sternness  in  the  case  of  Elijah, 
and  of  sparing  and  helpful  mildness  in  that  of  Elisha,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  not  so  much  from  any  difference  in  the  personality 
of  the  two,  as  from  the  altered  circumstances.  Elijah,  with  his 
fiery  zeal,  had  broken  the  power  of  the  Baal-worship,  and  had 
so  far  secured  an  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  JehOvah 
over  His  people  that  Joram  and  the  succeeding  kings  gave  heed 
to  the  words  of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord ;  so  that  Elisha  had  for 
the  most  part  only  to  cherish  and  further  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  their  God,  for  which  Elijah  had  prepared  the  way. 

CHAP.  XVIL   FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  ELIJAH. 

The  prophet  Ebjah  predicts  to  Ahab,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
idolatry,  the  coming  of  a  drought  and  famine.    During  their  con- 
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tiimaiice  he  is  miiacnlously  preserved  by  Gk)d,  first  of  all  at  tbe 
brook  Gherith,  and  then  at  the  house  of  a  widow  at  Zaiephath 
(yers.  1-16)^  whose  deceased  son  he  calls  to  life  again  (vera 
17-24). 

Yer.  1.  Elijah  the  Tishbite  is  introdnoed  without  the  for- 
mnla  '' The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to ...,**  with  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  prophets  is  generally  annonnoed,  paoclaiming 
to  king  Ahab  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  the  pnnitiye  miracle  of 
a  drought  that  will  last  for  years.  This  abrupt  appearance  of 
Elijah  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  the  real  commencement  of  his  history  here ;  it  is  rather 
a  part  of  the  character  of  this  mightiest  of  all  the  prophets,  and 
indicates  that  in  him  the  diyine  pow^  of  the  Spirit  appeared  as 
it  were  personified,  and  his  life  and  acts  were  the  cBrect  efBuence 
of  the  higher  power  by  which  he  was  impelled.  His  origin  is 
also  uncertain.  The  epithet  ^3f^n  is  generally  derived  from  -a 
place  called  Tisfiieh,  since,  according  to  Tobit  i.  2,  there  existed 
in  Upper  Galilee  a  QUrfiri  itc  Be^t&v  KvBU^f  "  on  the  right,  i,e. 
to  the  south  of  Kydios,"  probably  Kedesh  in  the  tribe  of  NaphtaH, 
from  which  the  elder  Tobias  was  carried  away  captive,  although 
this  description  of  the  place  is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  version 
of  the  book  of  Tobit  issued  by  Fagius  and  Miinster,  and  in  the 
Yidgata  And  to  this  we  must  adhere,  and  as  no  other  Thisbe 
occurs,  must  accept  this  Galilean  town  as  the  birthplace  of 
Elijah ;  in  which  case  the  expression  "  of  the  s^^ers  of  Gilead  " 
indicates  that  Elijah  did  not  live  in  his  birthplace,  but  dwelt  as 
a  foreigner  in  Gilead.  For  3enJn  in  itself  by  no  means  denotes 
a  non-IsraeKte,  but,  like  "^i!,  simply  one  who  lived  away  firom  his 
home  and  tribe  relations  in  the  territory  of  a  different  tribe, 
without  having  been  enrolled  as  a  member  of  it,  as  is  dearly 
shown  by  Lev.  xxv.  40,  and  still  more  clearly  by  Judg.  xviL  7, 
where  a  Levite  who  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  is  described  as  ">2  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,^     The  expression  **  as  truly  as  Jehovah 

^  Tlie  supposition  of  Seb.  Schmidt,  with  which  I  formerly  agreed,  namely, 
that  Elijah  was  a  foreigner,  a  Grentile  by  birth,  after  further  examination  I 
can  no  longer  nphold,  though  not  froia  the  h  priori  objection  raised  agaiiiB* 
it  by  Kurtz  (in  Herzog^s  CycL\  namely,  that  it  would  show  a  odmpleto  mis- 
apprehension  of  the  significance  of  Israel  in  relation  to  sacred  history  and  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  that  neither  at  this  nor  any  pther  time  in  the  Old 
Testament  history  could  a  prophet  for  Israel  be  called  from  among  the  Gen- 
tiles,—an  assertion  of  which  it  would  bedifficuit  to  find  any  proof, — ^bnt  because 
wa  are  not  forced  to  this  eottclasioiK  by  either  ^3irPin  or  "ra^  ^3{ynt>»    For 
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the  Grod  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand  (ie.  whom  I  serve; 
see  at  ch.  1  2),  there  shall  not  fall  dew  and  rain  these  years, 
except  at  my  word/'  was  a  special  application  of  the  threats  of 
the  law  in  Dent,  xi  16,  17,  xxviii  23,  24,  and  Lev.  xxvi 
19,  to  the  idolatrous  krngdom.  n?tcn  D'^peFn^  ''these  (ensuing) 
years,"  does  not  fix  any  definite  tenninns.  In  '^Ti  ^^  thei*e  is 
involved  an  emphatic  antithesis  to  others,  and  more  especially 
to  the  prophets  of  Ecud.  "  When  I  shall  say  this  by  divine 
authority  and  might,  let  others  prate  and  lie  as  tiiey  may  please  " 
(Berleb.  Bibd).  Elijah  thereby  describes  himself  as  one  into 
whose  power  the  God  of  Israel  has  given  up  the  idolatrous 
king  and  lus  peopla     In  Jaa  v.  17,  18,  this  act  of  Elijah  is 

efenif  the  Thisbeh  in  Tob.  L  2  should  not  be  Elijah^s  birthplace^  it  wookL  not 
follow  that  there  was  no  other  place  named  Thisbeh  in  eziatence.  How  many 
places  in  Canaan  are  there  that  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ! 
And  Bach  cases  as  that  described  in  Judg.  viL  7,  where  the  Leyite  is  said  to 
is¥6  left  his  birthplace  and  to  have  lived  in  another  tribe  as  a  foreigner  or 
setder^  may  not  have  been  of  rare  occurrence,  ance  the  Mosaic  law  itself 
tefen  to  it  in  Lev.  xxv.  41.>-Again,  the  LXX.  were  unable  to  explain  ^s^jqn 

*ra^,  and  have  psraphiaaed  these  wovds  in  an  arbitnoy  manner  by  o  u  BtvfiZv 

ri^  r«XM3,  from  which  Thenins  and  Ewald  conjecture  tbat  there  was  a 

Thisbdi  in  GOead,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  Tisieh  (JUmJ^)  mentioned 

by  Robinson  (Pal  iiL  153)  to  the  south  of  Busra=Bo9tra,  The  five  argu- 
ments by  which  Kurts  has  attempted  to  establish  the  probability  of  this  con- 
jecture are  very  weak.    For  (1)  the  defective  writing  ^3BS^nD  by  no  means 

proves  that  the  word  which  is  written  pUne  (3fi5^jq)  in  eveiy  other  case  nnist 

have  been  so  written  in  the  gtat.  eonstr.  phtr. ;  and  this  is  the  only 
in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  siaL 
eonstr »  plur, ; — (2)  the  precise  description  of  the  place  given  in.  Tobit  i.  2  does 
not  at  all  lead  "  to  the  assomptbn  that  the  Galilean  Thisbeh  was  not  the 
only  place  of  that  name/*  but  may  be  folly  explained  from  the  fact  that 
Thisbeh  was  »  small  and  insignificant  place,  the  situation  of  which  is  defined 
lyy  a  lefeience  to  a  larger  town  and  one  better  known ; — (3)  there  is  no  donbt 
that  ^^  Gilaad  very  frequently  denotes  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,"  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  degree  prove  that  there  was  a  Thisbeh 
in  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan ; — (4)  ^Hhat  the  distinction  and  dif- 
fennee  between  a  birthplace  and  a  place  of  abode  are  improbable  in  themselves, 
and  not  to  be  expected  in  this  connection,"  is  a  perfectly  unfounded  assump- 
tioa,  and  has  first  of  all  to  be  proved ;— (5)  the  Tisieh  mentioned  by  Robinson 
cannot  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  ihe  simple  reason  that  the  assumption 

of  a  copyiat^s  error,  the  confusion  of  x  with  j^  (Ttsieh  instead  of  Thisbeh% 

founders  on  the  long  i  of  the  first  syllable  in  TUUh;  moreover  the  Arabia 

k  eoneqponds  to  the  Hebrew  o  and  not  to  n* 
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ascribed  to  the  power  of  his  prayers,  since  Elijah  *'  was  also  a 
man  such  as  we  are/'  inasmuch  as  the  prophets  received  their 
power  to  work  solely  through  faith  and  intercourse  with  God  in 
prayer,  and  faith  gives  power  to  remove  mountains. 

Vers.  2-9.  After  the  announcement  of  this  judgment^  Elijah 
had  to  hide  himself,  by  the  command  of  God,  xmtil  the  period  of 
punishment  came  to  an  end,  not  so  much  that  he  might  be  safe 
from  the  wrath  and  pursuit  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  as  to  preclude 
all  earnest  entreaties  to  remove  the  punishment  "  For  inasmuch 
as  the  prophet  had  said  that  the  rain  would  come  at  his  word, 
how  would  they  have  urged  him  to  order  it  to  come ! "  (Seb. 
Schm.)  He  was  to  turn  •"*9']f?.,  eastward,  ix,  from  Samaria,  where 
he  had  no  doubt  proclaimed  the  divine  judgment  to  Ahab,  to  the 
Jordan,  and  to  hide  himself  at  the  brook  Cheritli,  which  is  in 
front  of  the  Jordan.  The  brook  Cherith  was  in  any  case  a  brook 
emptying  itself  into  the  Jordan;  but  whether  upon  the  eastern  or 
the  western  side  of  that  river,  the  ambiguity  of  ^Jfvjf,  which  means 
both  "  to  the  east  of"  (Gen.  xxv.  18)  and  also  "  in  the  face  of," 
i,e,  before  or  towards  (Gen.  xvi.  12,  xviii.  16),  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty.  That  it  must  signify  ^'  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  "  here,  does  not  follow  from  *}^*]^.  with  anything  like 
the  certainty  that  Thenius  supposes.  An  ancient  tradition  places 
the  Cherith  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  identifies  it  with  the 
spring  Phasadis,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  slope  of  the  mountains 
into  the  Jordan  valley  above  the  city  of  Phasadis,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Jordan  (cf.  Ges.  t?us,  p.  719,  and  V.  de  Velde,  Beise, 
ii.  pp.  273-4) ;  whereas  Eusebius,in  the  Onom.  s.v.  Chorat  (Xoppa), 
places  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  Thenius  thinks  of 
the  apparently  deep  Wady  Bajib  or  Ajhm.  All  that  can  be 
aflBrmed  with  certainty  is,  that  neither  the  brook  Kanak  (Josh, 
xvi.  8,  xvii.  9),  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  nor  the  Wady 
Kdt  near  Jericho,  which  Bobinson  {Pal.  ii  p.  288)  suggests,  can 
possibly  come  into  consideration :  the  latter  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  the  locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  was  unsuitable 
for  a  hiding-place.  Elijah  was  to  drink  of  this  brook,  and  the 
ravens  by  divine  command  were  to  provide  him  with  bread  and 
meat,  which  they  brought  him,  accordiug  to  ver.  6,  both  morning 
and  evening.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  0*?"!^^  does  not 
mean  either  Arabs  or  Orebites  (the  inhabitants  of  an  imaginary 
city  named  Oreb),  but  raveiis.  Through  this  miracle,  which  un- 
believers reject,  because  they  do  not  acknowledge  a  living  God,  by 
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whom,  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  creatures,  even  the  voracious 
lavens  are  made  subservient  to  His  plans  of  salvation,  Elijah  was 
not  only  cut  ofif  from  intercourse  with  men,  who  might  have 
betrayed  his  place  of  abode  to  the  king,  but  was  mightily 
strengthened  himself,  through  the  confidence  inspired  in  the 
almighty  assistance  of  his  God,  for  his  approaching  contests  with 
the  worshippers  of  idols,  and  for  the  privations  and  sufferings 
which  awaited  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  vocation. — ^Vers.  7-9. 
After  some  time*this  brook  dried  up  for  want  of  rain.  Then  the 
Xord  directed  EQs  servant  to  go  to  the  Sidonian  Zarephath,  and  to 
live  with  a  widow  whom  He  had  commanded  to  provide  for  him. 
O^j  ngp  does  not  mean  post  annum^  for  D^pj  merely  derives  this 
meaning  in  certain  passages  from  the  context  (c£  Lev.  xxv.  29 ; 
1  Sam.  xxviL  7 ;  Judg.  xvii.  1 0) ;  whereas  in  this  instance  the  con- 
text does  not  point  to  the  space  of  a  year,  but  to  a  longer  period 
of  indefinite  duration,  aU  that  we  know  being  that,  according  to 
ch.  xviii.  1,  the  sojourn  of  Elijah  at  Cherith  and  Zarephath  lasted 
at  least  two  yeara  Zarephath  (Sapenra,  LXX.)  was  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  a  mise- 
rable Mohammedan  village  with  ruins  and  a  promontory.  Sura- 
fend,  still  preserve  the  name  of  the  former  town  (Bob.  iii.  p.  413 
aqq.,  and  V.  de  Vdde,  Syria  and  Palestme,  L  pp.  101-3,  transL). 
Vers.  10—16.  When  Elijah  arrived  at  the  city  gate,  he  met  a 
widow  engaged  in  gathering  wood.  To  discover  whether  it  was 
to  her  that  the  Lord  had  sent  him,  he  asked  her  for  something 
to  drink  and  for  a  morsel  of  bread  to  eat ;  whereupon  she  assured 
him,  with  an  oath  by  Jehovah,  that  she  had  nothing  baked 
(3iyD=n|y,  €yKpv<l>la^,  a  cake  baked  in  hot  ashes),  but  only  a 
handful  of  meal  in  the  *Y3  (a  pail  or  small  vessel  in  which  meal 
was  kept)  and  a  little  oil  in  the  pitcher,  and  that  she  was  just 
gathering  wood  to  dress  this  remnant  for  herself  and  her  son, 
that  they  might  eat  it,  and  then  die.  From  this  statement  of 
the  widow  it  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  drought  and 
fiunine  had  spread  across  the  Phoenician  frontier,  as  indeed 
Menander  of  Ephesus  attests  ;^  on  the  other  hand,  the  widow 
showed  by  the  oath,  "  as  Jehovah  thy  God  liveth,"  that  she  was  , 
s  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  who  spoke  of  Jehovah  as  hiar  God,    .\iU 

^  Josephus  gives  this  statement  from  his  Phcenician  history :  Afip^x^et  n  iv* 
mifTW  (tc.  'I^e/3«^ov)  tyhno  cLto  tou  'TTtpfiiptTAtcv  fivipog  tug  toD  ipxfifAhov 
mvg  'Tirtp^piraiov  (Ant,  Tiii.  18,  2).  HyperheretKus  answers  to  Tuhri  of  the 
Hebrews ;  cf.  Benfej  and  Stem,  die  Monatsnamen,  p.  18. 
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because  she  reoognised  the  prophet  as  an  Isiaelita-^Vets.  13 
sqq.  In  order,  however,  to  detennine  with  indisputable  eertaintj 
whether  this  believing  Gentile  was  the  pTotectieas  aasigned  him 
by  the  Lord,  Elijah  comforted  her,  and  at  the  same  time  desired 
her  first  of  all  to  bake  him  a  little  cake  Mb,  %e,  cf£  the  last  of  the 
meal  in  the  £ad  and  of  the  oil  in  the  pitcher,  and  then  to  bake 
for  herself  and  her  son,  adding  this  prcmiise :  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel  will  not  let  the  meal  in  the  Kad  and  the  ail  in  the 
pitcher  fail,  tiU  He  sends  rain  upon  the  earth  again.  And  the 
widow  did  according  to  his  word.  She  gave  up  the  certain  for 
the  uncertain,  because  she  trusted  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
received  the  reward  of  her  believing  confidence  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  whole  tune  of  the  drought  she  suffered  ftom  no  want 
of  either  meal  or  oiL  This  act  of  the  pious  Grentile  woman,  who 
had  welcomed  with  a  simple  heart  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Grod  that  had  reached  her  from  Israel,  must  have  been  the  source 
of  strong  consolation  to  Elijah  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  when  his 
fdith  was  trembling  because  of  the  multitude  of  idolaters  in 
Israel  1£  the  Lord  Himself  had  raised  up  true  worshippers  of 
His  name  among  the  Gentiles,  his  work  in  Israel  could  not 
be  put  to  shame.  The  believing  widow,  however,  received  from 
the  prophet  not  only  a  material  blessing,  but  a  spiritual  blessing 
also.  Eor,  as  Christ  tells  His  unbelieving  contemporaries  to 
their  shame  (Luke  iv.  25,  26),  Elijah  was  not  sent  to  this  widow 
in  order  that  he  might  be  safely  hidden  at  her  house,  although 
this  object  was  better  attained  thereby  than  by  his  remaining 
longer  in  Israel ;  but  because  of  her  faith,  namely,  to  strengthen 
and  to  increase  it,  he  was  sent  to  her,  and  not  to  one  of  the 
many  widows  in  Israel,  many  of  whom  would  also  have  received 
the  prophet  if  they  had  been  rescued  by  him  from  the  pressure 
of  the  famine.  And  the  miraculous  increase  of  the  meal  and  oil 
did  not  merely  subserve  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  prophet  and 
the  widow  alive ;  but  the  relief  of  her  bodily  need  was  also 
meant  to  be  a  preparatory  means  of  quieting  her  spiritual  need 
as  welL  On  the  Chethib  J50,  see  at  ch.  vi.  19.  In  ver.  16  the 
Keri  n^iTJ  ^^n  is  an  unnecessary  emendation  of  the  ChetKh 
K\ni  N^n ;  the  feminine  form  ?^^\  is  occasioned  primarily  by  the 
preceding  verbs,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indefinite  neuter :  "  and 
there  ate  he  and  she."  The  offence  which  Thenius  has  taken  at 
D'^p^  (days)  has  no  foundation,  if  we  do  not  understand  the  sen- 
tence as  referring  merely  to  their  eating  once  of  the  bread  just 
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baked,  but  take  it  generally  as  signifying  that  in  consequence  of 
their  actii:^  according  to  tiie  word  of  Jehovah,  they  (Elijah,  the 
vidow^  and  her  jEamily)  ate  for  days,  i.e.  until  God  sent  zaiii 
again  (ver.  14). 

Vera  17—24.  The  ividov/s  deceased  eon  raised  to  life  again. 

— ^Ver.  17.  After  these  events,  when  Elijah  had  taken  up  his 

abode  in  the  upper  room  of  her  house,  her  son  fell  sick,  so  that 

lie  breathed  out  his  life.     '1^^  "^  ^H,  literally  till  no  breath  re^ 

mained  in  him.     That  these  words  do   not  signify  merely  a 

death-like  torpor,  but  an  actual  decease,  is  evident  from  what 

follows,  where  Elijah  himself  treats  the  boy  as  dead,  and  the 

Lord,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  restores  him  to  life  again. — ^Ver. 

18.  The  pious  woman  discerned  in  this  death  a  punishment 

from  God  for  her  sin,  and  supposed  that  it  had  been  drawn  to* 

wards  her  by  the  presence  of  the  man  of  God,  so  that  she  said 

to  Elijah,  **  What  have  we  to  do  with  one  another  (H^  ^Wip ;  c£ 

Judg.  zi  12  ;  2  Sant  zvi  10),  thou  man  of  God  ?     Hast  tihou 

come  to  me  to  bring  my  sin  to  remembrance  (with  God),  and 

to  kill  my  son  !  "     In  this  half-heathenish  belief  there  spoke  at 

the  same  time  a  mind  susceptible  to  divine  truth  and  conscious 

of  its  sin,  to  which  the  Lord  could  not  refuse  His  aid.     Like 

the  blindness  in  the  case  of  the  man  bom  blind  mentioned 

in  John  iz.,  the  death  of  this  widow's  son  was  not  sent  as  a 

pimishment  for  particular  sins,  but  was  intended  as  a  medium 

for  the  manifestation  of  the  works  of  God  in  her  (John  ix.  3), 

in  order  that  she  might  learn  that  the  Lord  was  not  merely  the 

€rod  of  the  Jews,  but  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  also  (Som.  iii  29). 

— ^Vers.  19,  20.  Elijah  told  her  to  carry  the  dead  child  up  to 

the  chamber  in  which  he  lived  and  lay  it  upon  his  bed,  and 

then  cried  to  the  Lord,  ''  Jehovah,  my  God !  hast  Thou  also 

brought  evil  upon  the  widow  with  whom  I  sojourn,  to  slay  her 

son  ? "     These  words,  in  which  the  word  also  refers  to  the  other 

calamities  occasioned  by  the  drought,  contain  no  reproach  of 

God,  but  are  expressive  of  the  heartiest  compassion  for  the 

suffering  of  his  benefactress  and  the  deepest  lamentation,  which, 

springing  from  living  faith,  pours  out  the  whole  heart  before 

God  in  the  hour  of  distress,  that  it  may  appeal  to  Him  the 

more  powerfully  for  His  aid.     The  meaning  is,  '*  Thou,  O  Lord 

my  God,  according  to  Thy  grace  and  righteousness,  canst  not 

possibly  leave  the  son  of  this  widow  in  death."    Such  confident 

belief  carries  within  itself  the  certainty  of  being  heard.     The 
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prophet  therefore  proceeds  at  once  to  action,  to  restore  the  boy 
to  life. — ^Ver.  21.  He  stretched  himself  01^!)  three  times  upon 
him,  not  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  still  any  life  left  in 
him,  as  Paul  did  in  Acts  xx.  10,  nor  to  warm  the  body  of  the 
child  and  set  its  blood  in  circulation,  as  Elisha  did  with  a  dead 
child  (2  Kings  iv.  34), — ^for  the  action  of  Elisha  is  described  in 
a  different  manner,  and  the  youth  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  10  was 
only  apparently  dead, — but  to  bring  down  the  vivifying  power 
of  God  upon  the  dead  body,  and  thereby  support  his  own  word 
and  prayer.^  He  then  cried  to  the  Lord^  "  Jehovah,  my  Grod,  I 
pray  Thee  let  the  soul  of  this  boy  return  within  it"  ia^ijr^j, 
inasmuch  as  the  soul  as  the  vital  principle  springs  from  above. 
— ^Yers.  22,  23.  The  Lord  heard  this  prayer :  the  boy  came  to 
life  again ;  whereupon  Elijah  gave  him  back  to  his  mother. — 
Yer.  24.  Through  this  miracle,  in  which  Elijah  showed  himself 
as  the  forerunner  of  Him  who  raiseth  all  the  dead  to  life,  the 
pious  Gentile  woman  was  mightily  strengthened  in  her  faith  in 
the  Grod  of  Israel  She  now  not  only  recognised  Elijah  as  a  man 
of  Gk>d,  as  in  ver.  18,  but  perceived  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  in 
his  mouth  was  truth,  by  which  she  confessed  implidU  her  faith 
in  the  God  of  Israel  as  the  true  God. 

CHAP.  xvni.  eluah's  meeting  with  ahab,  and  victory  ovkb 

THE  prophets  OF  BAAL, 

• 

As  the  judgment  of  drought  and  famine  did  not  bring  long 
Ahab  to  Ms  senses  and  lead  him  to  turn  from  his  ungodly 
ways,  but  only  filled  him  with  exasperation  towards  the  pro- 
phet who  had  announced  to  him  the  coming  judgment ;  there 
was  no  other  course  left  than  to  lay  before  the  people  with 
mighty  and  convincing  force  the  proof  that  Jehovah  was  the 
only  true  *  God,  and  to  execute  judgment  upon  the  priests  of 
Baal  as  the  seducers  of  the  nation. 

Vers.  1-19.  ElijaKs  meeting  vnih  -4Aai.— Vers.  1  and  2a. 
In  the  third  year  of  his  sojourn  at  Zarephath  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Elijah  to  show  himself  to  Ahab ;  since  God  was 
about  to  send  rain  upon  the  land  again.  The  time  given,  ^  the 
third  year,"  is  not  to  be  reckoned,  as  the  Babbins,  Clericus, 

^  "  This  was  done,  that  the  prophet's  body  miglit  be  the  mstroment  of  the 
miracle,  just  as  in  other  cases  of  miracle  there  vas  an  imposition  of  the  hand.** 
•— Seb.  Scuuidt. 
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Thenius^  and  others  assume,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
drought,  but  from  the-  event  last  mentioned,  namely,  the  so- 
journ of  Elijah  at  Zarephath.  This  view  merits  the  preference 
as  the  simplest  and  most  natural  one,  and  is  shown  to  be 
the  oldest  by  Luke  iv.  25  and  Jas.  v.  17,  where  Christ  and 
James  both  say,  that  in  the  time  of  Ahab  it  did  not  rain  for 
three  years  and  six  months.  And  this  length  of  time  can  only 
be  obtained  by  allowing  more  than  two  years  for  Elijah's  stay 
at  Zarephath. — From  ver.  2  J  to  ver.  6  we  have  parenthetical 
remarks  introduced,  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
Elijah's  meeting  with  Ahab.  The  verbs  K"}??,  ^^^^,  ipt(n,  and 
'P^^  (vers.  3,  4,  5,  6)  carry  on  the  circumstantial  clauses: 
"  and  the  famine  was  .  .  ."  (ver.  2b),  and  "  Obadiah  feared  .  .  ." 
(ver.  3J),  and  are  therefore  to  be  expressed  by  the  pluperfect 
When  the  famine  had  become  very  severe  in  Samaria  (the 
capital),  Ahab,  with  Obadiah  the  governor  of  his  castle  pi^fK 
^??'!?  **?,  see  at  cL  iv.  6),  who  was  a  God-fearing  man,  and  on 
the  persecution  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  by  Jezebel  had 
hidden  a  hundred  prophets  in  caves  and  supplied  them  with 
food,  had  arranged  for  an  expedition  through  the  whole  land  to 
seek  for  hay  for  his  horses  and  mules.  And  for  this  purpose 
they  had  divided  the  land  between  them,  so  that  the  one  explored 
one  district  and  the  other  another.  We  see  from  ver.  4  that 
Jezebel  had  resolved  upon  exterminating  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  sought  to  carry  out  this  intention  by  destroying  the 
prophets  of  the  true  God.  The  hundred  prophets  whom  Oba- 
diah concealed  were  probably  for  the  most  part  pupils  {"  sons  ") 
of  the  prophets.  ^^  D^?^?.  must  signify,  according  to  the  con- 
text and  also  according  to  ver.  13,  *'  fifty  each,"  so  that  D^(Spn 
must  have  fallen  out  through  a  copyist's  error.  P  n^nai  N^pi, 
that  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  kill  (a  portion)  of  the  cattle  (I? 
partitive).  The  Keri  *^^^\!^  is  no  doubt  actually  correct,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  Chethtb  nona  p  may  be 
taken  as  an  indefinite  phrase:  '"any  head  of  cattle." — Vers. 
7,  8.  Elijah  met  Obadiah  on  this  expedition,  and  told  him  to 
announce  his  coming  to  the  king. — ^Yers.  9  sqq.  Obadiah  was 
a&aid  that  the  execution  of  this  command  might  cost  him  his 
life,  inasmuch  as  Ahab  had  sent  in  search  of  Elijah  "  to  every 
kingdom  and  every  nation," — ^a  hyperbole  suggested  by  inward 
excitement  and  fear.  P^  ^*iDfeO  is  to  be  connected  with  what 
follows  in  spite  of  the  accents:  "  and  if  they  said  he  is  not 

Q 
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here,  lie  took  an  oath,"  etc. — ^Vers.  12,  13.  "And  if  it  comes  to 
pass  (that)  I  go  away  from  thee,  and  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  carries 
thee  away  whither  I  know  not,  and  I  come  to  tell  Ahah  (sc.  that 
thou  art  here)  and  he  findeth  thee  not,  h^  will  slay  me,  and  thy 
servant  feareth  the  Lord  from  his  youth,"  etc ;  i.e.  since  I  as  a 
Gk)d-fearing  man  and  a  protector  of  the  prophets  cannot  boast 
of  any  special  favour  from  Ahab.  ^^3?,  from  my  youth  up : 
"  thy  servant "  being  equivalent  to  "  I  myself."  From  the  fear 
expressed  by  Obadiah  that  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  might  suddenly 
carry  the  prophet  to  some  unknown  place,  Seb.  Schmidt  and 
others  have  inferred  that  in  the  earlier  history  of  Elijah  there 
had  occurred  some  cases  of  this  kind  of  sudden  transportation, 
though  they  have  not  been  handed  down ;  but  the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed by  Obadiah  might  very  well  have  sprung  from  the  fact, 
that  after  Elijah  had  announced  the  coming  drought  to  Ahab, 
he  disappeared,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  inquiries  instituted 
by  the  king,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  And  since  he  was  not 
carried  oflf  miraculously  then  (compare  the  ^.?  and  ^P3,  "  get 
thee  hence  "  and  ''  he  went,"  in  cL  xviL  3,  5),  there  is  all  the 
less  ground  for  imagining  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  intermediate 
time,  when  he  was  hidden  from  his  enemies.  The  subsequent 
translation  of  Elijah  to  heaven  (2  Kings  ii  11,  12),  and  the 
miraculous  carrying  away  of  Philip  from  the  chamberlain  of 
Mauritania  (Acts  viii.  39),  do  not  warrant  any  such  assumption ; 
and  still  less  the  passive  which  Clericus  quotes  from  Ezekiel 
(iii.  12,  14),  because  the  carrying  of  Ezekiel  through  the  air, 
which  is  mentioned  here,  only  happened  in  vision  and  not  in 
external  reality.  If  Obadiah  had  known  of  any  actual  occur- 
rence of  tins  kind,  he  would  certainly  have  stated  it  more 
clearly  as  a  more  striking  vindication  of  his  fear. — ^Vers.  15-19. 
But  when  Elijah  assured  him  with  an  oath  (niK3V  njn^^  see  at 
1  Sam.  L  3)  that  he  would  show  himself  to  Ahab  that  day, 
Obadiah  went  to  announce  it  to  the  king;  whereupon  Ahab 
went  to  meet  the  prophet,  and  sought  to  overawe  him  with  the 
imperious  words, "  Art  thou  here,  thou  troubler  of  Israel  ?"  (^y, 
see  at  Gen.  xxxiv.  30).  But  Elijah  threw  back  this  charge: 
"  It  is  not  I  who  have  brought  Israel  into  trouble,  but  thou 
€md  thy  family,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  commandments 
of  Jehovah,  and  thou  goest  after  Baalim."  He  then  called  upon 
the  king  to  gather  together  all  Israel  to  him  upon  Carmel,  to- 
gether with  the  450  prophets  of  Baal  and  the  400  prophets  of 
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Asheiah,  who  ate  of  Jezebel's  table^  ie.  who  were  maintained  by 
the  queen. 

Cabmel,  a  mountain  ridge  "  with  many  peaks,  intersected 
by  hundreds  of  larger  and  smaller  ravines/'  which  stands  out  as 
a  promontory  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  into  the 
Mediterranean  (see  at  Josh.  zix.  26),  and  some  of  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  1800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  when  seen  from  the  northern  or  outer  side  shows 
only  "  bald,  monotonous  rocky  ridges,  scantily  covered  with 
short  and  thorny  bushes ;"  but  in  the  interior  it  still  preserves 
its  ancient  glory,  which  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  ''  fruit- 
field,"  the  valleys  being  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
of  every  description,  and  the  heights  adorned  with  myrtles, 
laurels,  oaks,  and  firs  (cf.  V.  de  Velde,  ^.  i  p.  292  sqq.).  At 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  cele^ 
brated  Carmelite  monastery,  dedicated  to  Elijah,  whom  tradition 
represents  as  having  Uved  in  a  grotto  under  the  monastery ; 
but  we  are  certainly  not  to  look  there  for  the  scene  of  the  con- 
test with  the  priests  of  Baal  described  in  the  verses  which 
follow.  The  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice  is  rather  to  be  sought 
for  on  one  of  the  south-eastern  heights  of  Carmel ;  and  Yon.  de 
Velde  (l  p.  320  sqq.)  has  pointed  it  out  with  great  probability 
in  the  ruins  of  el  Mokraka,  i,e.  "  the  burned  place,"  "  a  rocky 
level  space  of  no  great  circumference,  and  covered  with  old 
gnarled  trees  with  a  dense  entangled  imdergrowth  of  bushes." 
For  "  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  spot  better  adapted  for  the 
thousands  of  Israel  to  have  stood  drawn  up  on  than  the  gentle 
slopes.  The  rock  shoots  up  in  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of 
more  than  200  feet  in  height  on  the  side  of  the  vale  of  Esdrae- 
lon.  On  this  side,  therefore,  there  was  no  room  for  the  gazing 
multitude ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  wall  made  it  visible 
over  the  whole  plain,  and  from  all  the  surrounding  heights,  so 
that  even  those  left  behind,  who  had  not  ascended  Carmel, 
wotdd  still  have  been  able  to  witness  at  no  great  distance  the 
fixe  from  heaven  that  descended  upon  the  altar." — "  There  is  not 
a  more  conspicuous  spot  on  all  Carmel  than  the  abrupt  rocky 
lieight  of  el  Mohraka,  shooting  up  so  suddenly  on  the  east" 
Moreover,  the  soil  was  thoroughly  adapted  for  the  erection  of 
the  altar  described  in  vers.  31  and  32:  ''it  showed  a  rocky 
surface,  with  a  sufficiency  of  large  fragments  of  rock  lying  all 
around,  and,  besides,  weU  fitted  for  the  rapid  digging  of  a  trench.** 
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There  is  also  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  is  assumed  in 
ver.  34.  "  Nowhere  does  the  Kishon  run  so  close  to  Mount 
Carmel  as  just  beneath  el  Mohraka,"  which  is  "1685  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  1000  feet  above  the  Eashon.  This 
height  can  be  gone  up  and  down  in  the  short  time  allowed  by 
the  Scripture  (vers.  40—44)."  But  it  was  possible  to  find  water 
even  nearer  than  this,  to  pour  upon  the  bumt-oflTering  in  the 
manner  described  in  vers.  34,  35.  Close  by  the  steep  rocky 
wall  of  the  height,  just  where  you  can  descend  to  the  Kishon 
through  a  steep  ravine,  you  find,  "250  feet  it  might  be  beneath 
the  altar  plateau,  a  vaulted  and  very  abundant  fountain  built 
in  the  form  of  a  tank,  with  a  few  steps  leading  down  into  it, 
just  as  one  finds  elsewhere  in  the  old  wells  or  springs  of  the 
Jewish  times." — ^"  Prom  such  a  fountain  alone  coidd  Elijah 
have  procured  so  much  water  at  that  time.  And  as  for  the 
distance  between  this  spring  and  the  supposed  site  of  the 
altar,  it  was  every  way  possible  for  men  to  go  thrice  thither 
and  back  again  to  obtain  the  necessary  supply."  Lastly, 
el  Mohraka  is  so  situated,  that  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  vers.  42-44  also  perfectly  coincide  (Van  de  Velde,  pp. 
322-325). 

Vers.  20-46.  ElijaKs  contest  with  the  prophets  6f  BcuxL — 
Ahab  sent  through  all  Israel  and  gathered  the  prophets  (of  Baal) 
together  upon  Mount  Carmel.  According  to  vers.  21,  22,  and 
39,  a  number  of  the  people  ("all  the  people")  had  also  come 
with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  there  no  .further 
reference  in  what  follows  to  the  400  prophets  of  Asherah  (cf. 
vers.  25  and  40),  but  in  ver.  22  it  is  very  obvious  that  the 
presence  of  the  450  prophets  of  Baal  alone  is  supposed.  \^e 
must  therefore  assume  that  the  Asherah  prophets,  foreboding 
nothing  good,  had  found  a  way  of  evading  the  command  of 
Ahab  and  securing  the  protection  of  Jezebel.^  K^ing  Ahab  also 
appeared   upon  Carmel   (cf  ver.  41),  as  he  had  no  idea  of 

^  It  is  true  that  in  ver.  22  the  LXX.  have  this  clause,  xul  oi  r^e^vrtfi  rov 
&Kifov;  {i.e.  TVWVit\)  rrrpetK^iot,  which  Thenius  regards  as  an  original  portLon 

of  the  text,  thongh  without  observing  the  character  of  the  LXX.  If  the 
Asherah  prophets  had  also  been  present,  Elijah  would  not  only  have  com- 
manded the  prophets  of  Baal  to  be  seized  and  slain  (ver.  40),  but  the 
Asherah  prophets  also.  From  the  principle  a  potiori  Jit^  etc.,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  explain  the  omission  of  the  Asherah  prophets  in  ver.  25,  but  not  in 
ver.  40. 
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Elijah's  intention,  which  was  by  no  means  ''  to  prove  to  the 
king  that  he  (Ahab)  and  not  Elijah  had  brought  Israel  into 
trouble  "  (Vat.,  Seb.  Schm.),  but  to  put  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  nation  a  convincing  practical  proof  of  the  sole  deity  of 
Jehovah  and  of  the  nothingness  of  the  Baals,  that  were  re- 
garded as  gods,  and  by  slaying  the  priests  of  Baal  to  give  a 
death-blow  to  idolatry  in  Israel — Ver.  21.  Elijah  addressed  the 
assembled  people  as  follows :  "  How  long  do  ye  limp  upon 
both  sides  ?  Is  Jehovah  God,  then  go  after  Him  ;  but  if  Baal 
be  God,  then  go  after  him" — and  the  people  answered  him  not 
a  word.  They  wanted  to  combine  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and 
Baal,  and  not  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Jehovah  by 
the  worship  of  Baal ;  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  silence 
under  this  charge  of  infatuated  halving,  since  they  knew  very 
-vrell  from  the  law  itself  that  Jehovah  demanded  worship  with 
a  whole  and  undivided  heart  (Deut  vi  4,  5).  This  dividing  of 
the  heart  between  Jehovah  and  Baal  Elijah  called  limping  ^y 
O^ayDn  ^iw,  *'upon  the  two  parties  (of  Jehovah  and  Baal)." 
For  D^syp  the  meaning  "  divided  opinions,  parties,"  is  well 
established  by  the  use  of  D^fij^D  in  Ps.  cxix.  113  ;  and  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  lywat,  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  is  only  a 
paraphrase  of  the  sense  and  not  an  interpretation  of  the  word. 
— ^Vers.  22-25.  As  the  people  adhered  to  their  undecided 
double-mindedness,  Elijah  proposed  to  let  the  Deity  Himself 
decide  who  was  the  true  God,  Jehovah  or  BaaL  The  prophets 
of  Baal  were  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Baal,  and  he  (Elijah)  would 
ofier  one  to  Jehovah.  And  the  true  God  should  make  Himself 
known  by  kindling  the  burnt-oflTering  presented  to  Him  with 
£ie  from  heaven,  and  in  this  way  answering  the  invocation  of 
His  nama  This  proposal  w£ts  based  upon  the  account  in  Lev. 
ix.  As  Jehovah  had  there  manifested  Himself  as  the  God  of 
Israel  by  causing  fire  to  fall  from  heaven  upon  the  first  sacrifice 
presented  in  front  of  the  tabernacle  and  to  consume  it,  Elijah 
hoped  that  in  like  manner  Jehovah  would  even  now  reveal 
Himself  as  the  living  God.  And  the  form  of  decision  thus 
proposed  would  necessarily  appear  all  the  fairer,  because  Elijah, 
the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  a  whole 
crowd  of  Baal's  prophets,  numbering  no  less  than  450  men. 
And  for  that  very  reason  the  latter  could  not  draw  back,  with- 
out publicly  renouncing  their  pretensions,  whether  they  be- 
lieved that  Baal  would  really  do  what  was  desired,  or  hoped 
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that  they  might  be  able  to  escape,  through  some  accident  or 
stratagem,  from  the  difficult  situation  that  had  been  prepared 
for  them,  or  fancied  that  the  God  of  Elijah  would  no  more  fur- 
nish the  proof  of  His  deity  that  was  desired  of  Him  than  Baal 
wbuld.  In  order,  however,  to  cut  off  every  subterfuge  in  ^be 
event  of  their  attempt  proving  a  failure,  Elijah  not  only  jrielded 
the  precedence  to  them  on  the  occasion  of  this  sacrifice,  but 
gave  them  the  choice  of  the  two  oxen  brought  to  be  offered ; 
which  made  the  fairness  of  his  proposal  so  much  the  more  con- 
spicuous to  every  one,  that  the  people  willingly  gave  their 
consent 

Vers.  26-29.  The  prophets  of  Baal  then  proceeded  to  the 
performance  of  the  duty  required  They  prepared  0^^)  the 
sacrifice,  and  called  solemnly  upon  Baal  from  morning  to  noon : 
"  O  Baal,  hear  us,''  limping  round  the  altar ;  "  but  there  was  no 
voice,  and  no  one  to  hear  (to  answer),  and  no  attention."  n^^ 
is  a  contemptuous  epithet  applied  to  the  pantomimic  sacrificial 
dance  performed  by  these  priests  round  about  the  altar,*  "^^^ 
nfc^y  ("which  one  had  made"). — Ver.  27.  As  no  answer  had 
been  received  before  noon,  Elijah  cried  out  to  them  in  deri- 
sion :  *'  Call  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  for  he  is  Grod  (sc.  accord- 
ing to  your  opinion),  for  he  is  meditating,  or  has  gone  aside  ( ^^y 
secessio),  or  is  on  the  journey  (I"!!?.?,  on  the  way) ;  perhaps  he 
is  sleeping,  that  he  may  wake  up."  The  ridicule  lies  more 
especially  in  the  wn  DNnpK  '•3  (for  he  is  a  god),  when  contrasted 
with  the  enumeration  of  the  different  possibilities  which  may 
have  occasioned  their  obtaining  no  answer,  and  is  heightened  by 
the  earnest  and  threefold  repetition  of  the  ^3.  With  regard 
to  these  possibilities  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Clericus  : 
'^  Although  these  things  when  spoken  of  God  axe  the  most 
absurd  things  possible,  yet  idolaters  could  believe  such  things^ 
as  we  may  see  from  Homer."  The  priests  of  Baal  did  actually 
begin  therefore  to  cry  louder  than  before,  and  scratched  Uiein- 
selves  with  swords  and  lances,  till  the  blood  poured  out, 
"  according  to  their  custom  "  (QoaK^a).  Movers  describes  this 
as  follows  {PJiOnieier,  L  pp.  682,  683),  from  statements  made 
by  ancient  authors  concerning  the  processions  of  the  strolling 

^  The  following  is  the  description  which  Herodian  (hist.  v.  8),  among 
others,  gives  of  Heliogabalus  when  dancing  as  chief  priest  of  the  Emesinian 
sun-god:  ' Itpovpyou^Tet  Z^  roDrov,  vspi  rs  rois  fiafiotg  xoptvayra  ifofi^ 
ficipMVj  yjTQ  rs  avMls  koI  avpty^t  vetvrthtbvuw  re  opyeiifu'j  ix¥* 
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bands  of  the  Syrian  goddess:  ''A  discordant  howling  opens 
the  scene.  They  then  rush  wildly  about  in  perfect  confusion, 
with  their  heads  bowed  down  to  the  ground,  but  always  re- 
volving in  circles,  so  that  the  loosened  hair  drags  through  the 
mire ;  they  then  begin  to  bite  their  arms,  and  end  with  cutting 
themselyes  with  the  two-edged  swords  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  carrying.  A  new  scene  then  opens.  One  of  them, 
who  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  frenzy,  begins  to  prophesy  with 
sighs  and  groans ;  he  openly  accuses  himself  of  the  sins  which 
he  has  committed,  and  which  he  is  now  about  to  punish  by 
chastising  the  flesh,  takes  the  knotted  scourge,  which  the 
Oalli  generally  carry,  lashes  his  back,  and  then  cuts  himself 
-with  swords  till  the  blood  trickles  down  from  his  mangled 
body."  The  climax  of  the  Bacchantic  dance  in  the  case  of 
the  priests  of  Baal  also  was  the  prophesying  (M^^nn)^  and  it 
was  for  this  reason,  probably,  that  they  were  called  prophets 
(&^K^33).  This  did  not  begin  till  noon,  and  lasted  till  about 
the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (^^i^  *i?,  not  rttg  *ip,  ver.  29). 
nmtpri  npjj, "  the  laying  on  (offering)  of  the  meat-offering,"  refers 
to  the  daily  evening  sacrifice,  which  consisted  of  a  burnt-offer- 
ing and  a  meat-offering  (Ex.  xxix.  38  sqq. ;  Num.  xxviii  3-8), 
and  was  then  offered,  according  to  the  Eabbinical  observance 
(see  at  Ex.  xiL  6),  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  afternoon,  as  is 
evident  from  the  circumstances  which  are  described  in  vers.  40 
sqq.  as  having  taken  place  on  the  same  day  and  subsequently 
to  Elijah's  offering,  which  was  presented  at  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice  (ver.  36). 

Vers.  30—39.  Elijah* 8  sacrifice. — ^As  no  answer  came  from 
Baal,  Elijah  began  to  prepare  for  his  own  sacrifice.  Ver.  30. 
He  made  the  people  come  nearer,  that  he  might  have  both  eye- 
witnesses and  ear-witnesses  present  at  his  sacrifice,  and  restored 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  was  broken  down.  Consequently 
there  was  already  an  altar  of  Jehovah  upon  Carmel,  which 
either  dated  from  the  times  anterior  to  the  building  of  the 
temple,  when  altars  of  Jehovah  were  erected  in  different  places 
throughout  the  land  (see  at  ch.  iii.  2),  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
bad  been  built  by  pious  worshippers  belonging  to  the  ten  tribes 
since  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (Hengstenberg,  Dissertations 
on  the  Pentateuch,  vol  i  p.  183,  transL),  and  judging  from  ch. 
xix.  10,  had  been  destroyed  during  the  reign  of  Ahab,  when 
the  worship  of  Baal  gained  the  upper  hand. — ^Yers.  31,  32. 
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Elijah  took  twelve  stones^  "according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacobs  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
come  (Gen.  xxxiL  29,  xxxv.  10),  Israel  shall  be  thy  name/'  and 
built  these  stones  into  an  altar.  The  twelve  stones  were  a 
practical  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  prophet  that  the  division 
of  the  nation  into  two  kingdoms  was  at  variance  with  the  divine 
calling  of  Israel,  inasmuch  as  according  to  the  will  of  God  the 
twelve  tribes  were  to  form  one  people  of  Jehovah,  and  to  have 
a  common  sacrificial  altar ;  whilst  the  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
Jehovah  had  given  to  the  forefather  of  the  nation  the  name  of 
Israel,  directs  attention  to  the  wrong  which  the  seceding  ten 
tribes  had  done  in  claiming  the  name  of  Israel  for  themselves, 
whereas  it  really  belonged  to  the  whole  nation.  ^^]  Dfi?3  (in 
the  name  of  Jehovah)  belongs  to  n^y  (built),  and  signifies  by 
the  authority  and  for  the  gloiy  of  Jehovah.  "And  made  a 
trench  as  the  space  of  two  seahs  of  seed  (i,e.  so  large  that  you 
could  sow  two  seahs  ^  of  seed  upon  the  ground  which  it  covered) 
round  about  the  altar."  The  trench  must  therefore  have  been 
of  considerable  breadth  and  depth,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  dimensions,  as  the  kind  of  seed-corn  is  not 
defined.  He  then  arranged  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar,  and 
had  four  Kad  (pails)  of  water  poured  three  times  in  succession 
upon  the  bumt-ofifering  which  was  laid  upon  the  pieces  of  wood, 
so  that  the  water  flowed  round  about  the  altar,  and  then  had 
the  trench  filled  with  water.*  Elijah  adopted  this  course  for 
the  purpose  of  precluding  all  suspicion  of  even  the  possibility 
of  fraud  in  connection  with  the  miraculous  burning  of  the 
sacrifice.  For  idolaters  had  carried  their  deceptions  to  such  a 
length,  that  they  would  set  fire  to  the  wood  of  the  sacrifices  from 

1  i.e.  about  two  Dresden  pecks  (J/c/sen). — ^Thenius. 

^  Thenius  throws  suspicion  upon  the  historical  character  of  this  account,  on 
the  ground  that  **  the  author  evidently  forgot  the  terrible  drought,  by  whidi 
the  numerous  sources  of  the  Garmel  and  the  Nachal  Kishon  must  have  been 
dried  up  ;^^  but  Van  de  Velde  has  abeadj  answered  this  objection,  which  has 
been  raised  by  others  also,  and  has  completely  overthrown  it  by  pointing  out 
the  covered  well  of  el  Mohraka,  in  relation  to  which  he  makes  the  following 
remark :  *^  In  such  springs  the  water  remains  always  cool,  under  the  shade 
of  a  vaulted  roof,  and  with  no  hot  atmosphere  to  evaporate  it.  While  aU 
other  fountains  were  dried  up,  I  can  well  understand  that  there  might  have 
been  found  here  that  superabundance  of  water  which  Elijah  poured  so  pro- 
fusely over  the  altar"  (vol.  i.  p.  325,  transl.)*  But  the  drying  up  of  the 
Xishon  is  a  mere  conjecture,  which  cannot  be  historically  proved. 
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lioUow  spaces  concealed  beneath  the  altars,  in  order  to  make 
ther  credulous  people  beUeve  that  the  sacrifice  had  been  mira- 
culously set  on  fire  by  the  deity.  Ephraem  Syrus  and  Joh. 
Chrysostom  both  affirm  this  ;  the  latter  in  his  Oratio  in  Petrum 
Apost.  d  Miam  praph,  t  ii  p.  737,  ed.  Montf.,  the  genuineness 
of  which,  however,  is  sometimes  called  in  question. — ^Vers. 
36,  37.  After  these  preparations  at  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice,  Elijah  drew  near  and  prayed :  "  Lord  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Israel  (this  name  is  used  with  deliberate  pur- 
pose instead  of  Jacob :  see  at  ver.  31),  let  it  be  known  this 
day  that  Thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  I  am  Thy  servant,  and  do 
all  these  things  through  Thy  word.  Hear  me,  Jehovah,  hear 
me,  that  this  people  may  know  that  Thou  Jehovah  art  God, 
and  tumest  back  their  hearts !"  (i.e,  back  from  idols  to  Thyself.) 
This  clearly  expresses  not  only  the  object  of  the  miracle  which 
follows,  but  that  of  miracles  universally.  The  perfects  '^n^b']; 
and  n'SDH  are  used  to  denote  not  only  what  has  already  occurred, 
but  what  will  still  take  place  and  is  as  certain  as  if  it  had 
taken  place  already.  ^0^^  refers  not  merely  to  the  predicted 
drought  and  to  what  Elijah  has  just  been  doing  (Thenius),  but 
to  the  miracle  which  was  immediately  about  to  be  performed  ; 
and  napn  to  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  the  Lord  their 
God,  for  which  Elijah's  coining  had  already  prepared  the  way, 
and  which  was  still  further  advanced  by  the  foUowing  miracle. 
— ^Ver.  38.  Then  fire  of  Jehovah  feU  and  consumed  the  bumt- 
ofiering  and  the  pieces  of  wood,  etc.  njn^  B^'fcj,  the  fire  proceed- 
ing from  Jehovah,  was  not  a  natural  flash  of  lightning,  which 
could  not  produce  any  such  effect,  but  miraculous  fire  falling 
from  heaven,  as  in  1  Chron.  xxi  26,  2  Chron.  vii  1  (see  at 
Lev.  ix  24),  the  supernatural  origin  of  which  was  manifested 
in  the  fact,  that  it  not  only  consumed  the  sacrifice  with  the  pile 
of  wood  upon  the  altar,  but  also  burned  up  (in  caiceni  redegit — 
Cler.)  the  stones  of  the  altar  and  the  earth  that  was  thrown  up  to 
form  the  trench,  and  licked  up  the  water  in  the  trench.  Through 
this  miracle  Jehovah  not  only  accredited  Elijah  as  His  servant 
and  prophet,  but  proved  Himself  to  be  the  living  God,  whom 
Israel  was  to  serve ;  so  that  all  the  people  who  were  present  fell 
down  upon  their  faces  in  worahip,  as  they  had  done  once  before, 
viz.  at  the  consecration  of  the  altar  in  Lev.  ix.  24,  and  con- 
fessed "  Jehovah  is  God :"  D^l^JfC>  the  true  or  real  God. 

Vers.  40-46.  Elijah  availed  himself  of  this  enthusiasm  of 
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the  people  for  the  Lord,  to  deal  a  fatal  blow  at  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  who  turned  away  the  people  from  the  living  God.  He 
commanded  the  people  to  seize  them,  and  had  them  slain  at  the 
brook  Kifihon,  and  that  not  so  much  from  revenge,  i.e,  because 
it  was  at  their  instigation  that  queen  Jezebel  had  murdered  the 
prophets  of  the  true  God  (ver.  13),  as  to  carry  out  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God,  which  pro- 
hibited idolatry  on  pain  of  death,  and  commanded  that  false 
prophets  should  be  destroyed  (Deut.  xvii  2,  3,  xiii.  13  sqq.).^ — 
Yer.  41.  Elijah  then  called  upon  the  king,  who  had  eaten  nothing 
&om  morning  till  evening  in  his  eagerness  to  see  the  result  of  the 
contest  between  the  prophet  and  the  priests  of  Baal,  to  come  up 
firom  the  brook  Kishon  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  upon  Carmel,  where 
his  wants  were  provided  for,  and  to  partake  of  meat  and  drink,  for 
he  (Elijah)  could  already  hear  the  noise  of  a  fall  of  rain.  Mp  is 
without  a  verb,  as  is  often  the  case  (e,g.  Isa.  xiii  4,  lii  8,  etc.); 
literally,  it  is  the  sound,  the  noise.  After  the  occasion  of  the 
curse  of  drought,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  land,  had  been 
removed  by  the  destruction  of  the  idolatrous  priests,  the  curse 
itself  could  also  be  removed.  "  But  this  was  not  to  take  place 
without  the  prophet's  saying  it,  and  by  means  of  this  gift 
proving  himself  afresh  to  be  the  representative  of  God  "  (0.  v. 
Gerlach). — Vers.  42  sqq.  While  the  king  was  re&eshing  himself 
with  food  and,  drink,  Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel  to 
pray  that  the  Lord  would  complete  His  work  by  fulfilling  His 
promise  (ver.  1)  in  sending  rain  ;  and  continued  in  prayer  till 
the  visible  commencement  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer  was 
announced  by  his  servant,  who,  after  looking  out  upon  the  sea 
seven  times,  saw  at  last  a  small  cloud  ascend  &om  the  sea 

^  It  vaa  necesBaiy  that  idolatry  and  temptation  to  the  'voiship  of  idols 
should  be  punished  with  death,  as  a  practical  denial  of  Jehovah  the  true  Grod 
and  Lord  of  His  chosen  people,  if  the  object  of  the  divine  institutions  was  to 
be  secured.  By  putting  the  priests  of  Baal  to  death,  therefore,  Elijah  only 
did  what  the  law  required ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  administrators  of 
justice  did  not  fulfil  their  obligations,  he  did  this  as  an  extraordinary  mes- 
senger of  God,  whom  the  Lord  had  accredited  as  His  prophet  before  all  the 
people  by  the  miraculous  answer  given  to  his  prayer. — To  infer  from  this  act 
of  Elijah  the  right  to  institute  a  bloody  persecution  of  heretics,  would  not 
only  indicate  a  complete  oversight  of  the  difference  between  heathen  idolaters 
and  Christian  heretics,  but  the  same  reprehensible  confounding  of  the  evan- 
gelical standpoint  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  legal  standpoint  of  the  Old, 
which  Christ  condemned  in  His  own  disciples  in  Luke  iz.  55,  56. 
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about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.^  The  peculiar  attitude  assunied 
by  Elijah  when  praying  (Jas.  v.  18),  viz.  bowing  down  evem 
to  the  earth  0>7^!)  and  putting  his  face  between  his  knees,  pro- 
bably the  attitude  of  deep  absorption  in  God,  was  witnessed 
by  Shaw  and  Chardin  in  the  case  t)f  certain  dervishes  (vid. 
Harmar,  BeobachhLngen,  iii  pp.  373-4). — ^Ver.  44.  As  soon  as. 
the  small  cloud  ascended  from  the  sea,  Elijah  sent  his  servant 
to  tell  the  king  to  set  off  home,  that  he  might  not  be  stopped 
by  the  rain.  Tj,  go  down,  sc.  from  Carmel  to  his  chariot,  which 
was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.' — ^Ver.  45.  Be- 
fore any  provision  had  been  made  for  it  (nb"^?)  nan  J :  hither 
and  thither,  i.e.  while  the  hand  is  being  moved  to  and  fro, 
"very  speedily;"  c£  Ewald,  §  105,  &)  the  heaven  turned  black 
with  clouds  and  wind,  i.e.  with  storm-clouds  (Thenius),  and 
there  came  a  great  fall  of  rain,  while  Ahab  drove  along  the  road 
to  JezreeL  It  was  quite  possible  for  the  king  to  reach  Jezreel 
the  same  evening  from  that  point,  namely,  from  the  foot  of 
Carmel  below  el  Mohraka :  but  only  thence,  for  every  half- 
hour  farther  west  would  have  taken  him  too  far  from  his  capital 
for  it  to  be  possible  to  accomplish  the  distance  before  the  rain 
overtook  him  (V.  de  Velde,  i  p.  326).  Jczred,  the  present  Zerin 
(see  at  Josh.,  xix.  18),  was  probably  the  summer  residence  of 
Ahab  (see  at  Josh.  sxi.  1).  The  distance  from  el  Mohraka  thither 
is  hardly  2^  German  geographical  miles  (?  14  Engl,  miles — ^Tr.) 
in  a  straight  line. — ^Ver.  46.  When  Ahab  drove  off,  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  Elijah,  so  that  he  ran  before  Ahab  as  far  as 
Jezreel, — ^not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  king  to 
his  residence  unhurt  (Seb.  Schm.),  as  to  give  him  a  proof  of  his 
humility,  and  thus  deepen  the  iippression  already  made  upon  his 
heart,  and  fortify  him  aU  the  more  against  the  strong  temptations 
of  his  wife,  who  abused  his  weakness  to  support  the  cause  of 
ungodliness.     This  act  of  Elijah,  whom  Ahab  had  hitherto  only 

^  V.  de  Velde  has  shown  how  admirably  these  circamstances  (vers.  43  and 
44)  also  apply  to  the  situation  of  el  Mohraka  :  *'  on  its  west  and  north-west 
side  the  view  of  the  sea  is  quite  intercepted  by  an  adjacent  height.  That 
height  may  be  ascended,  however,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  foil  view  of  the 
sea  obtained  from  the  top ''  (i.  p.  326). 

*  ^*  After  three  years'  drought  all  herbage  must  have  disappeared  from  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  loose  clay  composing  its  soil  must  have  been  changed 
into  a  deep  layer  of  dust.  Had  time  been  allowed  for  the  rain  to  convert  that 
dnst  into  a  bed  of  mud,  the  chariot-wheels  might  have  stuck  fast  in  it."— 
V,  DE  Velde,  i.  pp.  826-7. 
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known  as  a  stem,  imperious,  and  powerful  prophet,  by  whicli 
he  now  showed  himself  to  be  his  faithful  subject  and  servant, 
was  admirably  adapted  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  pro- 
duce the  conviction  that  it  was  not  from  any  personal  dislike 
to  him^  but  only  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  that  the  prophet 
was  angry  at  his  idolatry,  and  that  he  was  not  tiying  to  effect 
his  ruin,  but  rather  his  conversion  and  the  salvation  of  his  souL 
^^\  *»!,  the  hand  (ie.  the  power)  of  the  Lord,  denotes  the  super- 
natural strength  with  which  the  Lord  endowed  him,  to  accom- 
plish superhuman  feats.  This  formula  is  generally  applied  to 
the  divine  inspiration  by  which  the  prophets  were  prepared  for 
their  prophesying  (cf.  2  Kings  iii  15  ;  Ezek.  i.  3,  iiL  15,  etc.). 

CHAP.  XIX.   ELIJAH'S  FLIGHT  INTO  THE  DESERT,  THE  REVELATION 
OF  GOD  AT  HOREB,  AND  ELISHA'S  CALL  TO  BE  A  PROPHET. 

The  hope  of  completing  his  victory  over  the  idolaters  and 
overthrowing  the  worship  of  Baal,  even  in  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  with  which  Elijah  may  have  hastened  to  Jezreel,  was 
frustrated  by  the  malice  of  the  queen,  who  was  so  far  from  dis- 
cerning any  revelation  of  the  almighty  God  in  the  account 
given  her  by  Ahab  of  what  had  occurred  on  Carmel,  and  bending 
before  His  mighty  hand,  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  so  full  of 
wrath  at  the  slaying  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  as  to  send  to  the 
prophet  Elijah  to  threaten  him  with  death.  This  apparent 
failure  of  his  ministry  was  the  occasion  of  a  severe  inward  con- 
flict, in  which  Elijah  was  brought  to  a  state  of  despondency  and 
fled  from  the  land.  The  Lord  allowed  His  servant  to  pass  through 
this  conflict,  that  he  might  not  exalt  himself,  but,  being  mindful 
of  his  own  impotence,  might  rest  content  with  the  grace  of  his 
God,  whose  strength  is  mighty  in  the  weak  (2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9), 
and  who  would  refine  and  strengthen  him  for  the  further  fulfil- 
ment of  his  calling. 

Vers.  1-8.  ElijaJCs  flight  into  the  desert  and  guidance  to 
Horeb. — ^Vers.  1,  2.  When  "  Ahab  told  Jezebel  all  that  Elijah 
had  done,  and  all,  how  he  had  slain  all  the  prophets  (of  Baal)/' 
she  sent  a  messenger  to  Elijah  in  her  impotent  wrath,  with  a 
threat,  which  she  confirmed  by  an  oath  (see  at  ch.  ii  23),  that  in 
the  morning  she  would  have  him  slain  hke  the  prophets  whom 
he  had  put  to  death.  The  early  commentators  detected  in  this 
threat  the  impotentia  mvliebris  iracundice,  and  saw  that  all  that 
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Jezebel  wanted  was  to  get  rid  of  the  man  who  was  so  distressing 
and  dangerous  to  her,  because  she  felt  herself  unable  to  put  him 
to  death,  partly  on  account  of  the  people,  who  were  enthusiastic 
in  his  favour,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  king  himself,  upon 
whom  the  affair  at  Carmel  had  not  remained  without  its  salutary 
eflTect — ^Vers.  3,  4.  But  when  Elijah  saw  (^i?),  sc.  how  things 
stood,  or  the  audacity  of  Jezebel,  from  which  the  failure  of  his 
work  was  evident,  he  rose  up  and  went  to  Beersheba  in  Judah, 
t.e.  Bir-seba  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Canaan  (see  at  Geni  xxi. 
3 1).  The  expression  Tmrh  ib?k,  "  which  to  Judah,"  ie.  which 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  for  Beersheba  was  really 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2),  is  appended  not 
merely  as  a  geographical  indication  that  Elijah  went  outside  the 
land,  but  to  show  that  he  meant  to  leave  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
the  scene  of  his  previous  labours,  just  as  Jeremiah  in  a  similar 
internal  conflict  gave  utterance  to  the  wish  that  he  could  leave 
bis  people,  if  he  had  but  a  lodging-place  in  the  wilderness  (Jer. 
ix.  2).  fcn5  is  not  to  be  altered  into  «75,  ^t  timuit,  after  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  Codd.  have 
this  reading,  which  only  rests  upon  an  erroneous  conjecture.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  Elijah  did  not  flee  from  any  fear  of  the  vain 
threat  of  Jezebel,  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  merely  withdraw 
into  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  where  he  would  have  been  safe  under 
Jehoshaphat  from  all  the  persecutions  of  Jezebel,  but  went  to 
Beersheba,  and  t|ience  onwards  into  the  desert,  there  to  pour  out 
before  the  Lord  God  his  weariness  of  life  (ver.  4).  'Bto"7«  t\b^,  he 
went  upon  his  soul,  or  his  life,  i.e.  not  to  save  his  life  (as  I  once 
thought,  with  many  other  commentators),  for  his  wish  to  die 
(ver.  4)  is  opposed  to  this;  but  to  care  for  his  soul  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  ver.  4,  i,e.  to  commit  his  soul  or  his  life  to 
the  Lord  his  God  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  and  see  what  He 
would  determine  concerning  him.* — He  left  his  servant  in  Beer- 
sheba, while  he  himself  went  a  day's  journey  farther  into  the 
desert  (Paran),  not  merely  because  he  was  so  filled  with  weari- 

^  6.  Menken  (christl.  HomiL  ab.  den  Proph.  EliaSj  p.  231)  has  given  the 
following  admirable  explanation  of  ^fi^&^  i)K  so  far  as  the  sense  Ib  concerned : 
*  *  For  conscience  sake,  from  conviction,  out  of  obligation,  not  from  fear.  After 
all  his  former  experience,  and  from  the  entire  relation  in  which  Elijah  stood 
to  God,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  be  afraid,  and  not  be  firmly  convinced 
that  the  God  who  had  shut  up  heaven  at  his  word,  who  had  supplied  him  with 
bread  and  flesh  for  a  whole  year  in  the  desert  through  the  medium  of  ravens, 
who  had  supported  him  miraculously  for  years  in  a  foreign  land  through  the 
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ness  of  life  in  his  dark  oppression,  that  he  thought  he  should 
have  no  further  need  of  his  servant,  and  therefore  left  him  be- 
hind in  Beersheba,  but  that  he  might  pour  out  his  heart  before 
Gtod  alone  in  the  desert  and  yield  himself  up  to  His  guidance. 
For  however  unquestionably  his  lamentation  in  ver.  4,  for  example, 
expresses  a  weariness  of  life,  this  merely  indicates  the  feeling 
which  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul  after  a  day's  journey  in 
the  barren  desert  And  even  there  he  lays  his  wish  to  die  before 
Gtod  in  prayer ;  so  that  this  feeling  is  merely  to  be  regarded  as 
one  residt  of  the  spiritual  conflict,  which  his  bodily  exhaustion 
had  now  raised  to  a  height  that  it  cannot  have  reached  when  he 
was  in  Beersheba.  If,  therefore,  he  did  not  start  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Horeb,  he  had  certainly  gone  into 
the  desert  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  Lord  would 
manifest  His  mercy  to  him,  as  He  had  formerly  done  to  His 
people  under  Moses,  or  whether  He  would  withdraw  His  hand 
entirely  from  him.  After  a  day's  journey  he  sat  down  under  a 
DH^  (construed  here  as  a  feminine,  in  ver.  5  as  a  masculine),  a 
species  of  broom  (genista  Retem  in  Forskfil),  which  is  the  finest 
and  most  striking  shrub  of  the  Arabian  desert,  growing  constantly 
in  the  beds  of  streams  and  in  the  valle]r8,  where  places  of  en- 
campment are  frequently  selected  for  the  sake  of  the  shelter 
which  they  afford  by  night  from  the  wind  and  by  day  &om 
the  sun  (Kob.  Pal,  i  299).  rmb  .  .  .  b«B^_:  and  wished  that  his 
soul  might  die  (a  kind  of  accusative  with  infinitive  ;  see  Ewald, 
§  336,  J),  and  said,  ™??  3"?,  "  Enough  now ;  take.  Lord,  my  soul, 
for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers ;"  ie.  I  have  worked  and  en- 
dured enough,  and  deserve  no  longer  life  than  my  fathers.  From 
this  it  appears  that  Elijah  was  already  of  a  great  age. — ^Yers.  5 
sqq.  In  this  disturbed  state  of  mind  he  lay  down  and  slept  under 
a  broom-tree.  Then  the  Lord  came  with  His  power  to  the  help 
of  the  despairing  man.  "  An  angel  touched  him  (wakened  him 
out  of  his  sleep),  and  said  to  him :  Arise,  eat.*'  And  behold  he 
saw  at  his  head  o^^yi  niy,  a  bread  cake  baked  over  red-hot  stones, 
a  savoury  article  of  food  which  is  still  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Bedouins  (see  at  Gen.  xviii  6,  xix.  3),  and  a  pitcher  of  water, 

mediam  of  a  poor  "widow,  who  had  concealed  and  rescued  him  for  three  years 
and  a  half  from  the  search  of  the  king,  who  had  accredited  and  honoured  him 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  as  His  servant,  who  had  given  an  immediate  answer 
to  his  prayer  for  rain,  could  also  defend  him  in  this  extremity,  and  rescne  him 
from  this  danger,  if  such  should  be  His  win.*' 
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and  ate  and  drank,  and  lay  down  again. — ^Yer.  7.  But  the  angel 
wakened  him  a  second  time,  and  called  upon  him  to  eat  with 
these  words :  "  for  the  way  is  too  far  for  thee  "  (JD/JJ}  'W?  ?'},  i^ 
est  majus  quam  pro  viribtts  tuts — ^Vat.). — ^Ver.  8.  "  Then  he  arose, 
ate  and  drank,  and  went  in  the  strength  of  that  food  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  to  the  mount  of  God  at  Horeb."  As  the  angel 
did  not  tell  him  whither  he  was  to  go,  and  Elijah  wandered  to 
Horeb  in  consequence  of  this  strengthening,  it  appears  to  have 
been  his  intention  from  the  very  beginning  to  go  into  the  desert, 
and  see  whether  the  Lord  would  still  further  acknowledge  bim 
and  his  work ;  so  that  in  the  support  and  strength  imparted  by 
the  angel  he  saw  an  indication  that  he  was  to  follow  the  foot* 
steps  of  the  divine  grace  still  farther  into  the  desert,  and  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Horeb,  with  the  hope  that  there  perhaps  the  Lord 
would  reveal  to  him  His  counsel  concerning  the  fui;ther  guidance 
of  the  people  of  His  covenant,  as  He  had  formerly  done  to  His 
servant  Moses,  and  give  him  the  necessary  instruction  for  the 
continuance  of  his  prophetic  service.  Horeb  is  called  the  moimt 
of  God  here,  as  it  was  proleptically  in  Ex.  iii  1,  as  the  place 
where  the  Lord  confirmed  the  covenant,  already  made  with  the 
patriarchs,  to  their  descendants,  and  adopted  the  tribes  of  Israel 
as  His  people  and  made  them  into  a  kingdom  of  God.  The 
distance  from  Beersheba  to  Horeb  is  about  200  miles.  Conse- 
quently Elijah  would  not  have  required  forty  days  to  travel 
there,  if  the  intention  of  God  had  been  nothing  more  than  to 
cause  him  to  reach  the  mountain,  or  *'  to  help  him  on  his  way  " 
(Thenius).  Sut  in  the  strength  of  the  food  provided  by  the  angel 
Elijah  was  not  only  to  perform  the  journey  to  Horeb,  but  to 
wander  in  the  desert  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  i.e.  forty 
whole  days,  as  Moses  had  formerly  wandered  with  all  Israel  for 
forty  years ;  that  he  might  know  that  the  Lord  was  still  the  same 
God  who  had  nourished  and  sustained  His  whole  nation  in  the 
desert  with  manna  from  heaven  for  forty  years.  And  just  as  the 
tarty  years*  sojourn  in  the  desert  had  been  to  Moses  a  time  for 
the  trial  of  faith  and  for  exercise  in  humility  and  meekness 
(Num.  xii  3),  so  was  the  strength  of  Elijah's  faith  to  be  tried 
by  the  forty  days'  wandering  in  the  same  desert,  and  to  be  puri- 
fied from  all  carnal  zeal  for  the  further  fulfilment  of  EUs  calling, 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  wilL  What  follows  shows  very 
clearly  that  this  was  the  object  of  the  divine  guidance  of  Elijah 
(c£  Hengstenberg,  Diss,  on  the  Feniateuch,  voL  i  171,  172). 
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Vers.  9-18.  Appearance  of  God  at  Horeb. — ^Ver.  9.  When 
Elijah  arrived  at  Horeb,  he  went  into  the  cave  (the  definite 
article  in  "T^V^*?,  with  the  obvious  connection  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  God,  which  follows  here,  and  that  described  in  Ex. 
xxxiii.  12  sqq.,  points  back  to  the  cleft  in  the  rock,  "^^  '^IP?) 
in  which  Moses  had  stood  while  the  glory  of  Jehovah  passed  by 
(see  at  Ex.  xxxiii  22),  and  there  he  passed  the  night  And 
behold  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  (in  the  night ):  ''  What 
doest  thou  here,  Elijah?"  This  question  did  not  involve  a 
reproof,  as  though  Elijah  had  nothing  to  do  there,  but  was 
simply  intended  to  lead  him  to  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  heart. — ^Ver.  10.  Elijah  answered:  "  I  have 
striven  zealously  for  Jehovah  the  Grod  of  hosts,  for  the  children 
of  Israel  have  forsaken  Thy  covenant,  destroyed  Thine  altars,  and 
killed  Thy  prophets  with  the  sword;  and  I  only  am  left,  and  they 
seek  my  life."  In  these  words  there  was  not  only  the  greatest 
despair  expressed  as  to  the  existing  condition  of  things,  but  also 
a  carnal  zeal  which  would  gladly  have  called  down  the  imme- 
diate vengeance  of  the  Almighty  upon  all  idolaters.  The  com- 
plaint contained,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tacit  reproof  that  God  had 
looked  on  quietly  for  so  long  a  time  at  the  conduct  of  the  ungodly, 
and  had  suffered  things  to  come  to  such  an  extremity,  that  he. 
His  prophet,  was  the  only  one  left  of  all  the  true  worshippers  of 
God,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indirect  appeal  that  He  would 
interpose  at  last  with  His  penal  judgments.  Because  Elijah 
had  not  seen  the  expected  salutary  fruits  of  his  zeal  for  the 
Lord,  he  thought  that  all  was  lost,  and  in  his  gloomy  state  of 
mind  overlooked  what  he  had  seen  a  short  time  before  with  his 
own  eyes,  that  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  king  himself 
rliu  l^^^i-  ^^"^  lived  a  pious  and  faithful  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  viz. 
I  (ui^  ^'^  Obadiah,  who  had  concealed  a  hundred  prophets  from  the 
^  0^  >  /(^(t^  revenge  of  Jezebel,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  people  assembled 
'*•*',      t  upon  Carmel  had  given  glory  to  the  Lord,  and  at  his  command 

[T 1^'^^  had  seized  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  put  them  to  death,  and 

therefore  that  the  true  worshippers  of  the  Lord  could  not  all 
have  vanished  out  of  Israel  njn?  ^nwp  t<3g  recalls  to  mind  the 
zeal  of  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  11  sqq.),  which  put  an  end  to  the 
whoredom  of  the  sons  of  Israel  with  the  daughters  of  Moab. 
But  whereas  Phinehas  received  the  promise  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood  for  his  zeal,  Elijah  had  seen  so  little  fruit  from  his 
zeal  i^ainst  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  that  they  actually  sought 
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his  life.  ^^naTD  are  altars,  which  pious  Israelites  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes  had  built  in  different  places  for  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  (see  at  cL  xviii  30). — ^Vers.  11  sqq.  The  Lord  replied 
to  the  prophet's  complaint  first  of  all  by  the  manifestation  of 
His  control  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  (vers.  11-13),  and  then 
by  a  verbal  explanation  of  His  design  (vers.  15-18). 

In  this  divine  revelation  men  have  recognised  from  the  very 
earliest  times  a  repetition  of  the  appearance  of  God  which  was 
granted  to  Moses  upon  Sinai  As  God,  in  token  of  His  grace, 
granted  the  prayer  of  Moses  that  he  might  see  His  glory,  after 
he  had  striven  zealously  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord  when  the 
people  rebelled  by  worshipping  the  golden  calf;  so  did  He  also 
display  His  glory  upon  Horeb  to  Elijah  as  a  second  Moses 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  faith,  with  this  simple  dif- 
ference, that  He  made  all  His  goodness  pass  by  Moses,  and 
declared  His  name  in  the  words,  "  Jehovah,  a  gracious  and 
merciful  God,"  etc.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7),  whereas  He  caused  Elijah 
first  of  all  to  behold  the  operation  of  His  grace  in  certain 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  then  afterwards  made  known  to 
him  His  will  with  regard  to  Israel  and  to  the  work  of  His 
prophets.  This  difference  in  the  form  of  the  revelation,  whUe 
the  substance  and  design  were  essentially  the  same,  may  be 
explained  from  the  difference  not  only  in  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances, but  also  in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  two  servants 
to  whom  He  manifested  His  glory.  In  the  case  of  Moses  it 
was  burning  love  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  which  impelled 
him  to  offer  the  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  let  him  see  His 
glory,  as  a  sign  that  He  would  not  forsake  His  people ;  and 
this  prayer  was  granted  him,  so  far  as  a  man  is  ever  able  to  see 
the  glory  of  God,  to  strengthen  him  for  the  further  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Hidden  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  and 
shielded  by  the  hand  of  God,  he  saw  the  Lord  pass  by  him,  and 
heard  Him  utter  in  words 'His  inmost  being.  Elijah,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  which  was  not 
quite  free  from  human  passion,  had  been  led  by  the  want  of 
any  visible  fruit  from  his  own  labour  to  overlook  the  work  of 
the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  His  people ;  so  that  he  had  fled  into 
the  desert  and  wished  to  be  released  from  this  world  by  death, 
and  had  not  been  brought  out  of  his  despair  by  the  strengthen- 
ing with  meat  and  drink  which  he  had  received  from  the  angel, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  travel  for  forty  days  to  the  mount  of 
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God  without  stiffermg  from  want,  a  fact  which  was  intended  to 
remind  him  of  the  ancient  God  of  the  fathers^  to  whose  omni- 
potence and  goodness  there  is  no  end;  so  that  it  was  in  a  most 
gloomy  state  of  mind  that  he  reached  Horeb  at  last  And  now 
the  Lord  designed  not  oidy  to  manifest  His  glory  as  the  love  in 
which  grace  and  righteousness  are  united,  but  also  to  show  him 
that  his  2eal  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  love  and  grace  and  long-suffering  of  God.  ^  The 
design  of  the  vision  was  to  show  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the 
prophet,  who  wanted  to  refonn  everything  by  means  of  the 
tempest,  the  gentle  way  which  God  pursues,  and  to  proclaim 
the  long-suffering  and  mildness  of  His  nature,  as  the  voice  had 
already  done  to  Moses  on  that  very  spot ;  hence  the  beautiful 
change  in  the  divine  appearance  "  (Herder,.  Geist  der  hebr.  Poesie, 
1788,  ii  p.  52). — Vers.  11,  12.  After  God  had  commanded 
him  to  come  out  of  the  cave  and  stand  upon  the  mountain  (that 
part  of  the  mountain  which  was  in  front  of  the  cave)  before 
Him,  "  behold  Jehovah  went  by  (the  participle  i?i>  is  used  to 
give  a  more  vivid  representation  of  the  scene) ;  and  a  great  and 
strong  tempest,  rending  mountains  and  breaking  rocks  in  pieces, 
before  Jehovah — ^it  was  not  in  the  tempest  that  Jehovah  was ; 
and  after  the  tempest  an  earthquake — ^it  was  not  in  the  earth- 
quake that  Jehovah  was;  and  after  the  earthquake  fire — it 
was  not  in  the  fire  that  Jehovah  was ;  and  after  the  fire  a  still, 
gentle  rustling."  nj^l  hdot  ^p,  literally  the  tone  of  a  gentle 
blowing.  On  the  change  of  gender  in  Ptm  rrpi^a  mi,  see  Ewald, 
§  l74,e. — ^Tempest,  earthquake,  and  fire,  which  are  even  more 
terrible  in  the  awful  solitude  of  the  Horeb  mountains  than  in 
an  inhabited  land,  are  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judg- 
ment (cf.  Ps.  xviii  8  sqq.).  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  terrible 
phenomena  that  the  Lord  had  once  come  down  upon  Sinai,  to 
inspire  the  people  who  were  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  moim* 
tain  with  a  salutary  dread  of  His  terrible  majesty,  of  the  fiery 
zeal  of  His  wrath  and  love,  which  consumes  whatever  opposes 
it  (see  at  Ex.  xix.  16  sqq.).  But  now  the  Lord  was  not  m 
these  terrible  phenomena ;  to  signify  to  the  prophet  that  He 
did  not  work  in  His  earthly  kingdom  with  the  destroying  zeal 
of  wrath,  or  with  the  pitiless  severity  of  judgment  It  was  in 
a  soft,  gentle  rustling  that  He  revealed  Himself  to  him. — ^Vera. 
13,  14.  When  Elijah  heard  this,  he  covered  up  his  face  in  his 
doak  (HTTM ;  see  at  2  Kings  i.  8)  and  went  out  to  the  entrance 
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to  the  cava  And  "behold  he  heard  the  qtiestion  a  second  time^ 
"  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  V*  and  answered  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  complaint  (see  vers.  9  and  10). — ^While  the  appear- 
ance of  God,  not  in  tiie  tempest,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire, 
but  in  a  gentle  rustling,  revealed  the  Lord  to  >iiTn  as  a  mercifol 
and  gracioos  Gtod^  long-suffering,  and  of  great  goodness  and 
truth  (Ex.  xxziv.  6),  the  answer  to  his  complaint  showed  him 
that  He  did  not  leave  guilt  unpunished  (Ex.  xxziv.  7),  since  the 
Lord  gave  him  the  following  command,  ver&  15  sqq. :  "  Go 
back  in  thy  way  to  the  desert  of  Damascus,  and  anoint  Hazael 
king  over  Aram  (see  2  Elings  viii  12,  13),  and  Jehu  the  son 
of  Nimshi  king  over  Israel  (see  2  "Kings  iz.  2),  and  Elisha  the 
son  of  Shaphat  prophet  in  thy  stead  "  (see  ver.  19) ;  and  then 
added  tJiis  promise,  which  must  have  quieted  his  zeal,  that  was 
praiseworthy  in  the  feelings  &om  which  it  sprang,  although  it 
had  assumed  too  passionate  a  form,  and  have  given  him  courage 
to  continue  his  prophetic  work :  *'  And  it  will  come  to  pass, 
that  whoever  escapeth  the  sword  of  Hazael,  l^itn  wiU  Jehu 
day,  and  whoever  escapeth  the  sword  of  Jehu,  him  will  Elisha 
slay." — ^Ver.  18.  But  in  order  that  he  might  learn,  to  his  shame, 
that  the  cause  of  the  Lord  in  Israel  appeared  much  more  des- 
perate to  his  eye,  which  was  clouded  by  his  own  dissatisfaction, 
than  it  really  was  in  the  eye  of  the  God  who  knows  His  own 
by  number  and  by  name,  the  Lord  added :  "  I  have  seven  thou- 
sand left  in  Israel,  all  knees  that  have  not  bent  before  Saal,  and 
every  mouth  that  hath  not  kissed  him."  pfc^l  »"n?l?,  into  the 
desert  of  Damascus  (with  the  JETe  loc.  with  the  construct  state  as 
in  Deut.  iv.  41,  Josh,  xii  1,  etc. ;  c£  Ewald,  §  216,  b),  i,e.  the 
desert  lying  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  city  of  Damascus, 
which  is  situated  on  the  river  Barady ;  not  per  desertum  in 
Damascum  (Vulg.,  Luth.,  etc.) ;  for  although  Elijah  would  neces- 
sarily pass  through  the  Arabian  desert  to  go  from  Horeb  to 
Damascus,  it  was  superfluous  to  tell  him  that  he  was  to  go  that 
way,  as  there  was  no  other  road.  The  words  *  return  by  thy 
way  .  .  .  and  anoint  Hazael,"  eta,  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
signifying  that  Elijah  was  to  go  at  once  to  Damascus  and  anoint 
Hazael  there,  but  simply  that  he  was  to  do  this  at  a  time  which 
the  Spirit  would  more  precisely  indicate.  According  to  what 
follows,  all  that  Elijah  accomplished  immediately  was  to  call* 
Elisha  to  be  his  successor ;  whereas  the  other  two  conmdssions 
weie   fulfilled  by  Elisha  after  Elijah's  asoension  to  heaven 
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(2  Kings  viii.  and  ix.).  The  opinion  that  Elijah  also  anointed 
Hazael  and  Jehu  immediately,  but  that  this  anointing  vms  kept 
secret,  and  was  repeated  by  EUsha  when  the  time  for  their 
public  appearance  arrived,  has  not  only  very  little  probability  in 
itself,  but  is  directly  precluded  by  the  account  of  the  anointing 
of  Jehu  in  2  Kings  ix.  The  anointing  of  Hazael  and  Jehu  is 
mentioned  first,  because  God  had  chosen  these  two  kings  to  be 
the  chief  instruments  of  His  judgments  upon  the  royal  family 
and  people  for  their  idolatry.  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  Jehu 
that  a  real  anointing  took  place  (2  Kings  ix.  6) ;  Hazael  was 
merely  told  by  Elisha  that  he  would  be  king  (2  Kings  viii  1 3), 
and  EHsha  was  simply  called  by  Elijah  to  the  prophetic  office 
by  having  the  cloak  of  the  latter  thrown  upon  him.  Moreover, 
the  MessianiQ  passage,  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  is  the  only  one  in  which  there 
is  any  allusion  to  the  anointing  of  a  prophet.  Consequently 
ncfe  must  be  taken  figuratively  here,  as  in  Judg.  ix.  8,  as  de- 
noting divine  consecration  to  the  regal  and  prophetic  offices. 
And  so,  again,  the  statement  that  Elisha  would  slay  those  who 
escaped  the  sword  of  Jehu  is  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
Elisha  slew  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  brought  judgments 
upon  the  imgodly,  as  we  see  from  2  Kings  ii  24  (cf.  Jer.  i  10, 
xviii  7).  The  "  seven  thousand,"  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
before  Baal,  are  a  round  number  for  the  ixXoyi^  of  the  godly, 
whom  the  Lord  had  preserved  for  Himself  in  the  sinful  kingdom, 
which  was  really  very  lai^e  in  itself,  however  small  it  might  be 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  nation.  The  number  seven  is  the 
stamp  of  the  works  of  God,  so  that  seven  thousand  is  the  number 
of  the  "remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace"  (Rom. 
xi  5),  which  had  then  been  preserved  by  God.  Kissing  Baal 
was  the  most  usual  form  in  which  this  idol  was  worshipped,  and 
consisted  not  merely  in  throwing  kisses  with  the  hand  (c£  Job 
xxxL  27,  and  Plin.  h.  n.  28,  8),  but  also  in  kissing  the  images  of 
Baal,  probably  on  the  feet  (cf  Cicero  in  Terr,  4,  43). 

Vers.  19-21.  Call  of  Elisha  to  he  a  prophet, — ^Ver.  19.  -As 
he  went  thence  (viz.  away  from  Horeb),  Elijsdi  found  Elisha  the 
son  of  Shaphat  at  Abel-Meholah,  in  the  Jordan  valley  (see  at 
Judg.  vii.  22),  occupied  in  ploughing ;  "  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  be- 
fore him,  and  he  himself  with  the  twelfth  "  (a  very  wealthy  man 
therefore),  and  threw  his  cloak  to  him  as  he  passed  by.  The 
prophet's  cloak  was  a  sign  of  the  prophet's  vocation,  so  that 
throwing  it  to  him  was  a  symbol  of  the  call  to  the  prophetio 
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ofiSce. — ^Ver.  20.  Elisha  understanding  the  sign,  left  the  oxen 
standing,  Tan  after  Elijah,  and  said  to  him,  "  Let  me  kiss  my 
father  and  my  mother,"  ie.  take  leave  of  my  parents,  and  then  I 
will  follow  thee.  For  the  form  n^^  see  Ewald,  §  228, 6.  As 
he  has  ploughed  his  earthly  field  with  his  twelve  pair  of  oxen, 
he  was  now  to  plough  the  spiritual  field  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  (Luke  ix.  62).  Elijah  answered,  **  Go,  return,  for  what 
have  I  done  to  thee  ?"  ^^^  n>  belong  together,  as  in  ver.  15  ; 
so  that  Elijah  thereby  gave  him  permission  to  return  to  his  father 
and  mother.  ^2)  signifies  for,  not  yet  (Thenius)  ;  for  there  is  no 
antithesis  here,  according  to  which  ^d  might  serve  for  a  more 
emphatic  assurance  (Ewald,  §  330,  6).  The  words  '^what  have 
I  done  to  thee  ? "  can  only  mean,  I  have  not  wanted  to  put  any 
constraint  upon  thee,  but  leave  it  to  thy  free  will  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  prophetic  calling. — ^Ver.  21.  Then  Elisha  returned, 
took  the  pair  of  oxen  with  which  he  had  been  ploughing,  sacri- 
ficed, i,e.  slaughtered  them  (nnj  used  figuratively),  boiled  the 
flesh  with  the  plough,  gave  a  farewell  meal  to  the  people  (of  his 
place  of  abode),  ie.  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  then  fol- 
lowed Elijah  as  his  servant,  i.e,  his  assistant  The  sufi^  in  ^^^^ 
refers  to  iP??  ^''ov,  and  is  more  precisely  defined  by  the  apposi- 
tion "^fe^!?,  "  namely,  the  flesh  of  the  oxen." 

CHAP.  XX.    AHAB'S  double  VICTORY  OVER  BENHADAD  OP  SYRU. 

Even  if  the  impression  which  the  miracle  upon  Carmel  had 
made  upon  Ahab,  who  was  weak  rather  than  malevolent,  remained 
without  any  lasting  fruit,  the  Lord  did  very  quickly  manifest  His 
mercy  towards  him,  by  sending  a  prophet  with  a  promise  of  vic- 
toiy  when  the  Syrians  invaded  his  kingdom,  and  by  giving  the 
Syrians  into  his  power.  This  victory  was  a  fruit  of  the  seven 
thousand  who  had  not  bent  their  knee  before  Baal.  Elijah  was 
also  to  learn  from  this  that  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  not  yet 
departed  bom  the  rebellious  kingdom. 

Vers.  1-22.  The  First  Victory. — ^Ver.  1.  Benhadad,  the  son 
of  that  Benhadad  who  had  conquered  several  cities  of  GaUlee  in 
the  reign  of  Baasha  (ch.  xv.  20),  came  up  with  a  great  army — 
there  were  thirty-two  kings  with  him,  with  horses  and  chariots 
— and  besieged  Samaria.  The  thirty-two  kings  with  him  (iin«) 
were  vassals  of  Benhadad,  rulers  of  different  cities  and  the  terri- 
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torj  belonging  to  them,  just  as  in  Joshua's  time  almost  evety 
city  of  Canaan  had  its  king ;  they  were  therefore  bound  to  follow 
the  army  of  Benhadad  with  their  troops. — ^Vers.  2  sqq.  During 
the  siege  Benhadad  sent  messengers  into  the  city  to  Ahab  with 
this  demand :  '^  Thy  silver  and  thy  gold  are  mine,  and  the  best 
of  thy  wives  and  thy  sons  are  mine ; "  and  Ahab  answered  with 
pusillanimity :  "  According  to  thy  word,  my  lord  king,  I  and  all 
that  is  mine  are  thine."  Benhadad  was  made  still  more  audadoos 
by  this  submisaiveness,  and  sent  messengers  the  second  time  with 
the  following  notice  (ver.  6) :  ''  Tea,  if  I  send  my  servants  to  thee 
to-morrow  at  this  time,  and  they  search  thy  house  and  thy  servants' 
houses,  all  that  is  the  pleasure  of  thine  eyes  they  will  put  into 
their  hands  and  take."  OK  ^3  does  not  mean  ^'  only = certainly  " 
here  (Ewald,  §  356, 1),  for  there  is  neither  a  negative  clause  nor 
an  oath,  but  DK  signifies  if  and  ^3  introduces  the  statement,  as 
in  ver.  5  ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  repetition  of  the  ^3  that  the 
emphasis  lies,  which  can  be  expressed  by  yea.  The  words  of 
Ahab  in  ver.  9  show  unquestionably  that  Benhadad  demanded 
more  the  second  time  than  the  first  The  words  of  the  first 
demand,  "  Thy  silver  and  thy  gold,"  etc.,  were  ambiguous.  Ac- 
cording to  ver.  5,  Benhadad  meant  that  Ahab  should  give  him  all 
this ;  and  Ahab  had  probably  understood  him  as  meaning  that 
he  was  to  give  him  what  he  required,  in  order  to  purchase  peace ; 
but  Benhadad  had,  no  doubt,  from  the  very  first  required  an  un- 
conditional surrender  at  discretion.  He  expresses  this  very 
clearly  in  the  second  demand,  ^ce  he  announces  to  Ahab  the 
plunder  of  his  palace  and  also  of  the  palaces  of  his  nobles. 
IT?  "^^O^"^?'  ^  ^7  costly  treasures.  It  was  from  this  second 
demand  that  Ahab  first  perceived  what  Benhadad's  intention  had 
been ;  he  therefore  laid  the  matter  before  the  elders  of  the  land, 
i.e.  the  king's  coimsellors,  ver.  7 :  "  Mark  and  see  that  this  man 
seeketh  evil,"  ie.  that  he  is  aiming  at  our  ruin,  since  he  is  not 
contented  with  the  first  demand,  which  I  did  not  refuse  >iiTn  — 
Ver.  8.  The  elders  and  all  the  people,  ie.  the  citizens  of  Samaria, 
advised  that  his  demand  should  not  be  granted,  nnt^n  t6l  yoB^, 
"  hearken  not  (to  him),  and  thou  wilt  not  be  willing "  (ftfti  is 
stronger  than  ^^\  yet  compare  Ewald,  §  350,  a) ;  whereupon  Ahab 
sent  the  messengers  away  with  this  answer,  that  he  would  sub- 
mit to  the  first  demand,  but  that  the  second  he  could  not  grant. 
— Ver.  10.  Benhadad  then  attempted  to  overawe  the  weak-minded 
Ahab  by  strong  threats,  sending  fresh  messengers  to  threaten 
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with  the  destraction  of  the  city,  and  confirming  it  by  a  solemn 
oath :  **  The  gods  do  so  to  me — ^if  the  dust  of  Samaria  should  suf- 
fice for  the  hollow  hands  of  all  the  people  that  are  in  my  train." 
The  meaning  of  this  threat  was  probably  that  he  would  reduce 
the  city  to  ashea^  so  that  scarcely  a  handful  of  dust  should  be 
left ;  for  his  army  was  so  powerful  and  numerous,  that  the  rub- 
bish of  the  city  would  not  suffice  for  every  one  to  fill  his  hand. 
— ^Ver.  1 1.  Ahab  answered  this  loud  boasting  with  the  proverb : 
''  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  himself  boast  as  he  that  looseneth  the 
girdle/'  equivalent  to  the  Latin,  7i«  triumphum  canas  ante  victoriam. 
— Yer.  12.  After  this  reply  of  Ahab,  Benhadad  gave  command 
to  attack  the  city,  while  he  was  drinking  with  his  kings  in  the 
booths.  AteD  are  booths  made  of  branches,  twigs,  and  shrubs, 
such  as  are  still  erected  in  the  East  for  kings  and  generals  in 
the  place  of  tents  (vicL  Bosenmliller,  A,  u,  N,  Morgenl,  ilL  pp. 
198—9).  ^tD^i?:  take  your  places  against  the  city,  sc.  to  storm  it 
(fox  O^s^  in  the  sense  of  arranging  the  army  for  battle,  see  1  Sam. 
zL  1 1  and  Job  1  1  '7) ;  iiot  oiKoZofjLrjirare  '^(aptuca  (LXX.),  or 
place  the  siege  train. — ^Vers.  13,  14.  While  the  Syrians  were 
preparing  for  the  attack,  a  prophet  came  to  Ahab  and  told  him 
that  Jehovah  would  deliver  this  great  multitude  (of  the  enemy) 
into  his  hand  that  day,  ''that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am 
Jehovah,"  and  that  through  the  retainers  of  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  (nl3'''iDn  nfe^^  who  had  fied  to  Samaria),  i,t.  by  a  small 
and  weak  host.  In  the  appearance  of  the  prophet  in  Samaria 
mentioned  here  and  in  vers.  28  and  35  sqq.  there  is  no  such, 
iireconcilable  contradiction  to  cL  xviii  4,  22,  and  xix.  10,  as 
Thenius  maintainfi ;  it  simply  shows  that  the  persecution  of  the 
prophets  by  Jezebel  had  somewhat  abated,  and  therefore  Elijah's 
labour  had  not  remained  without  fruit  't^n  nbH^  ^  who  shall 
open  the  battle  ?  *^DK  answers  to  the  German  anfdddn  (to  string, 
unite ;  Eng.yoiTi  battle — ^Tr.)  ;  cf.  2  Chron.  xiii  3. — ^Vers.  15, 16. 
Ahab  then  mustered  his  fighting  men:  there  were  232  servants 
of  the  provincial  governors ;  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  i,e.  the  whole  of  the  Israelitish  fighting  men 
that  were  in  Samaria  (^^f?,  ver.  19),  amounted  to  7000  men. 
And  at  noon,  when  Benhadad  and  Ms  thirty-two  auxiliary  kings 
were  intoxicated  at  a  carousal  in  the  booths  pis^  nnts^  as  in  cL 
xvi  9),  he  ordered  his  men  to  advance,  with  the  servants  of  the 
provincial  governors  taking  the  lead.  The  7000  men  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  7000  mentioned  in  ch.  xix.  18«  who  had 
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not  bowed  their  knee  before  Baal,  as  Bashi  supposes,  althongh 
the  sameness  in  the  numbers  is  apparently  not  accidental ;  but 
in  both  cases  the  number  of  the  covenant  people  existing  in  Israel 
is  indicated,  though  in  ch.  xix.  18  the  7000  constitute  the 
iKKotfri  of  the  true  Israel,  whereas  in  the  verse  before  us  they  are 
merely  the  fighting  men  whom  the  Lord  had  left  to  Ahab  for  the 
defence  of  his  kingdom. — ^Vers.  17,  18.  When  Benhadad  was 
informed  of  the  advance  of  these  fighting  men,  in  his  drunken 
arrogance  he  ordered  them  to  be  taken  alive,  whether  they  came 
with  peaceable  or  hostile  intent — ^Vers.  19,  20.  But  they — 
the  servants  of  the  governors  at  the  head,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  behind — smote  every  one  his  man,  so  that  the  Aranueans 
fled,  and  Benhadad,  pursued  by  the  Israelites,  escaped  on  a 
horse  with  some  of  the  cavalry.  D^cnw  is  in  apposition  to 
^Hvn?,  "  he  escaped,  and  horsemen,"  sc,  escaped  with  him,  tLe. 
some  of  the  horsemen  of  his  retinue,  whilst  the  king  of  Israel, 
going  out  of  the  city,  smote  horses  and  chariots  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  not  prepared  for  this  sally  of  the  besieged,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  theni.-*-Ver.  22.  After  this  victory  the  prophet 
came  to  Ahab  again,  warning  him  to  be  upon  his  guard,  for  at 
the  turn  of  the  year,  t.e.  the  next  spriog  (see  at  2  Sam.  xi  1),  the 
Syrian  king  would  make  war  upon  him  once  more. 

Vers.  23-34.  The  Secjond  Victory. — Vers.  23,  24.  The 
servants  (ministers)  of  Benhadad  persuaded  their  lord  to  enter 
upon  a  fresh  campaign,  attributing  the  defeat  they  had  sustained 
to  two  causes,  which  could  be  set  aside,  viz.  to  the  supposed 
nature  of  the  gods  of  Israel,  and  to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  vassal-kings  in  the  army.  The  gods  of  Israel  were  moun- 
tain gods :  when  fighting  with  them  upon  the  mountains,  the 
Syrians  had  had  to  fight  against  and  succumb  to  the  power  of 
these  gods,  whereas  on  the  plain  they  would  conquer,  because 
the  power  of  these  gods  did  not  reach  so  far.  This  notion  con- 
cerning the  God  of  Israel  the  Syrians  drew,  according  to  their 
ethnical  religious  ideas,  from  the  fact  that  the  sacred  places  of 
this  God — not  only  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  upon  Monah,  but 
also  the  altars  of  the  high  places — ^were  erected  upon  mo^- 
tains;  since  heathenism  really  had  its  mountain  deities,  ie. 
believed  in  gods  who  hved  upon  mountains  and  protected  and 
conducted  all  that  took  place  upon  them  (cf.  Dougtaei  Analeet 
8$,  i.  178,  179 ;  Deyling,  Obserw.  8S,  iiL  pp.  97  sqq. ;  Winer, 
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bibl  R  W.  i  p.  154),  and  in  Syrophoenicia  even  mountains 
themselves  had  divine  honours  paid  to  them  {vid.  Movers, 
Ph&niz.  1  p.  667  si^q.).  The  servants  of  Benhadad  were  at 
any  rate  so  far  right,  that  they  attributed  their  defeat  to  the 
assistance  which  God  had  given  to  His  people  Israel;  and 
were  only  wrong  in  regarding  the  God  of  Israel  as  a  local 
deity,  whose  power  did  not  extend  beyond  the  mountains. 
They  also  advised  their  lord  (ver.  24)  to  remove  the  kings  in 
his  army  from  their  position,  and  appoint  governors  in  their 
stead  (rfna,  see  cL  x  15).  The  vassal-kings  had  most  likely 
not  shown  the  desired  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  their  superior 
in  the  war.  And,  lastly  (ver.  25),  they  advised  the  king  to  raise 
his  anny  to  its  former  strength,  and  then  carry  on  the  war  in 
the  phdn.  ''  Number  thyself  an  army,  like  the  army  which 
has  fallen  from  thee."  ^0^^9>  "  fro^  '^^^  thee,"  rendered  cor- 
rectly de  itcis  in  the  Vulgate,  at  least  so  far  as  the  sense  is  con- 
cemed  (for  the  form  see  Ewald,  §  264,  b).  But  these  prudently- 
devised  measures  were  to  be  of  no  avail  to  the  Syrians ;  for 
they  were  to  learn  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  not  a  limited 
mountain-god. — Ver.  26.  With  the  new  year  (see  ver.  22)  Ben- 
hadad advanced  to  Aphek  again  to  fight  against  Israel.  Aphek 
is  neither  the  city  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  30  and  xiiL  4),  nor  that  on  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  53),  but  the  city  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  not  far  from  Endor 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1  compared  with  xxviiL  4) ;  since  Benhadad  had 
lesolved  that  this  time  he  would  fight  against  Israel  in  the 
plain. — Ver.  27.  The  Israelites,  mustered  and  provided  for 
(^b^3 :  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions),  marched  to 
meet  them,  and  encamped  before  them  **  like  two  little  separate 
flocks  of  goats"  (t.«.  severed  from  the  great  herd  of  cattle). 
They  had  probably  encamped  upon  slopes  of  the  mountains  by 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  where  they  looked  like  two  miserable  flocks 
of  goats  in  contrast  with  the  Syrians  who  filled  the  land. — 
Ver.  28.  Then  the  man  of  God  (the  prophet  mentioned  in  vers. 
13  and  22)  came  again  to  Ahab  with  the  word  of  Gk)d :  "  Be- 
cause the  Syrians  have  said  Jehovah  is  a  mountain-God  and  not 
a  God  of  the  valleys,  I  will  give  this  great  multitude  into  thy 
hand,  that  ye  miay  know  that  I  am  JehovaL" — ^Vers.  29,  30, 
After  seven  days  the  battle  was  fought  The  Israelites  smote 
the  Syrians,  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  one  day  ;  and  when  the 
rest  fled  to  Aphek,  into  the  city,  the  wall  fell  upon  twenty-seven 
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thousand  men,  ipa  Be  Kcucetvoi  xal  oihoi  fidSao'iv,  co9  OeffKan^ 
ri  ifKTffq  (Theodoret).  The  flying  Syrians  had  probably  some  of 
them  climbed  the  wall  of  the  city  to  offer  resistance  to  the 
Israelites  in  pnrsoit,  and  some  of  them  sought  to  defend  them- 
selves by  taking  shelter  behind  it  And  during  the  conflict, 
through  the  special  interposition  of  God,  the  wall  fell  and 
buried  the  Syrians  who  were  there.  The  cause  of  the  fedl  is 
not  given.  Thenius  assumes  that  it  was  undermined,  in  order 
to  remove  all  idea  of  any  miraculous  working  of  the  omni- 
potence of  God.  Benhadad  himself  fled  into  the  city  "  room  to 
room,''  ie.  from  one  room  to  another  (cf  ch.  xxii  25,  2  Chron. 
xviii  24). — ^Vers.  31,  32.  In  this  extremity  his  servants  made 
the  proposal  to  him,  that  trusting  in  the  generosity  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  they  should  go  and  entreat  Ahab  to  show  favour  to  him. 
They  clothed  themselves  in  mourning  apparel,  and  put  ropes  on 
their  necks,  as  a  sign  of  absolute  surrender,  and  went  to  Ahab, 
praying  for  the  life  of  their  king.  And  Ahab  felt  so  flattered 
by  the  fact  that  his  powerful  opponent  was  obliged  to  come  and 
entreat  his  favour  in  this  humble  manner,  that  he  gave  him  his 
life,  without  considering  how  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  Saul 
had  been  blamed  by  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  kv.  9  sqq.).  '*  Is  he  stiU 
aHve  ?  He  is  my  brother !"  was  his  answer  to  Benhadad's  ser- 
vants.— ^Yer.  33.  And  they  laid  hold  of  these  words  of  Ahab  as 
a  good  omen  O^fJ?^,),  and  hastened  and  bade  him  explain  (jLe, 
bade  him  quickly  explain) ;  ^Pij,  whether  (it  had  been  uttered) 
from  himself,  ie.  whether  he  had  said  it  with  all  his  heart 
(Maurer),  and  said,  "  Benhadad  is  thy  brother."  The  air.  \erf.  obf?, 
related  to  r?9>  exuere,  signifies  abstraJure,  nudare,  then  figura- 
tively, aliquid  facere  nude,  ie.  sine  prcttexiu,  or  aiiquid  ntule,  t,e. 
sine  fuco  atgm  ambagibus  testari,  confirmare  (cf  Ftirst,  Concord. 
p.  398) ;  then  in  the  Talmud,  to  give  an  explanation  (vid,  Ges. 
thes.  p.  476).  This  is  perfectly  applicable  here,  so  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  alter  the  text,  even  if  we  thereby  obtained  a 
better  meaning  than  Thenius  with  his  explanation,  "  they  tore  it 
out  of  him,''  which  he  takes  to  be  equivalent  to ''  they  laid  hold 
of  him  by  his  word  "  (! !).  Ahab  thereupon  ordered  Benhadad  to 
come  and  get  up  into  his  chariot — ^Yer.  34.  Benhadad,  in  order 
to  keep  Ahab  in  this  fistvourable  mood,  promised  to  give  him 
back  at  once  the  cities  which  his  father  had  taken  away  from 
Ahab's  father,  and  said, ''  Thou  mayest  make  thyself  roads  in 
Damascus,  as  my  father  made  in  Samaria."     There  is  no  account 
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of  any  war  between  Omri  and  Benhadad  L;  it  is  simplj  stated 
in  ch.  XY.  20  that  Benhadad  i.  had  taken  away  several  cities  in 
Galilee  from  the  IsraeUtes  during  the  reign  of  Baasha.  This 
cannot  be  the  war  intended  here,  however^  not  indeed  because 
of  the  expression  T^  ^^,  since  M  might  certainly  be  taken  in 
a  broader  sense  as  referring  to  Baasha  as  an  ancestor  of  Ahab, 
bat  chiefly  on  account  of  the  statement  that  Benhadad  had 
made  himself  roads  in  Samaria.  This  points  to  a  war  between 
Omri  and  Benhadad,  after  the  building  of  Samaria  into  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  no  account  has  been  preserved. 
S7  tiitn  D^^  "  to  make  himself  roads/'  cannot  be  understood  as 
leferring  either  to  fortifications  and  military  posts,  or  to  roads 
for  cattle  and  free  pasturage  in  the  Syrian  kingdom,  since 
Samaria  and  Damascus  were  cities ;  nor  can  it  signify  the  estab- 
lishment of  custom-houses,  but  only  the  clearing  of  portions  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  free  intercourse  (Cler.,  6e&, 
eta),  or  for  the  establishment  of  bazaars,  which  would  occupy 
a  whole  street  (Bottcher,  Thenius ;  see  also  Movers,  Ph&nizier, 
ii  3,  p.  135). — ^'^  And  I,"  said  Ahab,  "will  let  thee  go  upon  a 
covenant ''  (a  treaty  on  oath),  and  then  made  a  covenant  with 
him,  giving  him  both  life  and  liberty.  Before  ^?H)  we  must  sup- 
ply in  thought  a^ntjt  "iDfc{*5.  This  thoroughly  impolitic  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  Ahab  arose  not  merely  from  a  natural  and 
inconsiderate  generosity  and  credulity  of  mind  (G-.  L  Bauer, 
Thenius),  but  from  an  unprincipled  weakness,  vanity,  and  blind- 
ness. To  let  a  cruel  and  faithless  foe  go  unpunished,  was  not 
only  the  greatest  harshness  to  his  own  subjects,  but  open 
opposition  to  God,  who  had  annoimced  to  him  the  victory,  and 
delivered  the  enemy  of  His  people  into  his  hand.^  Even  if 
Ahab  had  no  express  command  from  God  to  put  Benhadad  to 
death,  as  Saul  had  in  1  Sam.  xv.  3^  it  was  his  duty  to  punish 
this  bitter  foe  of  Israel  with  death,  if  only  to  secure  quiet  for 
his  own  subjects  ;  as  it  was  certainly  to  be  foreseen  that  Ben- 

^  ClericoB  is  correct  in  the  explanation  "which  he  has  given :  '*  Although, 
therefore,  this  act  of  Ahab  had  all  the  appearance  of  clemency,  it  was  not 
•D  act  of  true  clemency,  which  ought  not  to  be  shown  towards  Tiolent 
ag^jreason,  who  if  released  will  do  much  more  injury  than  before,  as  Ben* 
hadad  really  did.  God  had  given  the  victory  to  Ahab,  and  delivered  the 
guilty  king  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  inflict  punishment  upon  him,  not 
that  he  might  treat  him  kindly.  And  Ahab,  who  had  allowed  so  many 
prophets  to  be  slain  by  his  wife  Jezebel,  had  no  great  clemency  at  other 
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hadad  wotdd  not  keep  the  treaty  which  had  been  wrung  froni 
him  by  force,  as  was  indeed  very  speedily  proved  (see  ch. 
xxii.  1). 

Vers.  35—43.  The  verdict  of  God  upon  AhaVs  conduct  towards 
Benhadad. — ^Vers.  35,  36.  A  disciple  of  the  prophets  received 
instructions  from  God,  to  annoimce  to  the  king  that  God  would 
punish  him  for  letting  Benhadad  go,  and  to  do  this,  as  Nathan 
had  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  David  (2  Sam.  xiL  1  sqq.),  by 
means  of  a  symbolical  action,  whereby  the  king  was  led  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  himself.  The  disciple  of  the  prophets 
said  to  his  companion,  *'  in  the  word  of  Jehovah,"  ie.  by  virtue 
of  a  revelation  from  God  (see  at  cL  xiii  2),  "  Smite  me  ;"  and 
when  the  friend  refused  to  smite  him,  he  announced  to  him 
that  because  of  tMs  disobedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  after 
his  departure  from  him  a  lion  would  meet  him  and  smite  him, 
i,e,  would  kill  him  ;  a  threat  which  was  immediately  fulfilled. 
This  occurrence  shows  with  how  severe  a  punishment  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  commandments  of  Gk)d  to  the  prophets  was  followed, 
as  a  warning  for  others ;  just  as  in  the  similar  occurrence  in 
ch.  xiii.  24. — YevSOl.  The  disciple  of  the  prophets  then  asked 
another  to  smite  him,  and  he  smote  him,  "  smiting  aod  wound- 
ing,*' i.e,  so  that  he  not  only  smote,  but  also  wounded  him  (vtd» 
Ewald,  §  280,  a).  He  wished  to  be  smitten  and  wounded,  not 
to  disguise  himself,  or  that  he  might  be  able  to  appeal  loudly 
to  the  king  for  help  to  obtain  his  rights,  as  though  he  had 
suffered  some  wrong  (Ewald),  nor  merely  to  assume  the  decep- 
tive appearance  of  a  warrior  returning  from  the  battle  (Thenius), 
but  to  show  to  Ahab  symbolically  what  he  had  to  expect  from 
Benhadad  whom  he  had  released  (C.  a  Lap.,  Calm.,  etc). — Ver. 
38.  With  these  wounds  he  placed  himself  in  the  king's  path, 
and  disguised  himself  (fe'Bnn^.  as  in  1  Sam.  xxviii  8)  by  a  ban- 
dage over  his  eyes.  "^BK  does  not  mean  ashes  (Syr.,  Vulg.,  Luth., 
etc.),  but  corresponds  to  the  Chaldee  K'^^yo,  head-band,  rcXofu^i^ 
(LXX.). — ^Vers.  39,  40.  When  the  king  passed  by,  he  cried 
out  to  him  and  related  the  following  fictitious  tale :  He 
had  gone  to  the  war,  and  a  man  had  come  aside  to  him  (i^D 
as  in  Ex.  iii.  3,  Judg.  xiv.  8,  etc.),  and  had  given  a  man  (a 
prisoner)  into  his  care  with  this  command,  that  he  was  to  watch 
him,  and  if  he  should  be  missing  he  was  to  answer  for  his  life 
with  his  own  life,  or  to  pay  a  talent  of  silver  (as  a  punish- 
ment).    The  rest  may  be  easily  imagined,  namely  the  request 
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to  be  saved  from  this  punisliinent  Ahab  answered  (ver.  40),  13 
^DBerp,  "  thus  thy  sentence,  thou  hast  decided/'  i.e,  thou  hast 
pronounced  thine  own  sentence,  and  must  endure  the  punish- 
ment stated. — Vera.  41,  42.  Then  the  disciple  of  the  prophets 
drew  the  bandage  quickly  from  his  eyes,  so  that  the  king 
recognised  him  as  a  prophet,  and  announced  to  him  the  word 
of  the  Lord :  "  Because  thou  hast  let  go  out  of  thy  hand  the 
man  of  my  ban  (t.e.  Benhadad,  who  has  fallen  under  my  ban), 
thy  life  shall  stand  for  his  life,  and  thy  people  for  his  people," 
ie.  the  destruction  to  which  Benhadad  was  devoted  will  fall 
upon  thee  and  thy  people.  The  expression  ^p"|n-e^K  (man  of 
my  ban)  showed  Ahab  clearly  enough  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  with  Benhadad.  A  person  on  whom  the  ban  was  pro- 
nounced was  to  be  put  to  death  (Lev.  xxvii.  29). — ^Ver  43. 
The  king  therefore  went  home,  and  returned  sullen  pD,  from 
"i^p)  and  morose  to  Samaria. 

« 

CHAP.  XXI.   THE  MURDER  AND  ROBBERY  OF  NABOTH. 

After  these  events  Ahab  was  seized  with  such  a  desire  for  a 
vineyard  which  was  situated  near  his  palace  at  Jezreel,  that 
when  Naboth,  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  refused  to  pai;t  with 
his  paternal  inheritance,  he  became  thoroughly  dejected,  until 
his  wife  Jezebel  paved  the  way  for  the  forcible  seizure  of  the 
desired  possession  by  the  shameful  execution  of  Naboth  (vers. 
1-15).  But  when  Ahab  was  preparing  to  take  possession  of 
the  vineyard,  Elijah  came  to  meet  him  with  the  announcement, 
that  both  he  and  his  wife  would  be  visited  by  the  Lord  with  a 
bloody  death  for  this  murder  and  robbery,  and  that  his  idolatry 
would  be  punished  with  the  extermination  of  all  his  house 
(vers.  16-26).  Ahab  was  so  affected  by  this,  that  he  humbled 
himself  before  God ;  whereupon  the  Lord  told  Elijah,  that  the 
threatened  judgment  should  not  burst  upon  his  house  till  after 
AhaVs  death  (vers,  27-29). 

Vers.  1-1 5. — ^Ahab  wanted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  vine- 
yard of  Naboth,  which  was  in  Jezreel  pK'K  refers  to  0*13),  near 
the  palace  of  the  king,  either  in  exchange  for  another  vineyard 
or  for  money,  that  he  might  make  a  vegetable  garden  of  it. 
From  the  fact  that  Ahab  is  called  the  king  of  Samaria  we  may 
infer  that  Jezreel,  the  present  Zerin  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  18),  was 
only  a  summer  residence  of  the  king. — ^Ver.  3.  Naboth  refused 
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to  part  with  the  vineyard,  because  it  was  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers,  that  is  to  say,  on  religious  grounds  (f^J'^^P  y  ^^0)*  ^' 
cause  the  sale  of  a  paternal  inheritance  was  forbidden  in  the 
law  (Lev.  xxv,  23-28 ;  Num.  xxxvi  7  sqq.).  He  was  there- 
fore not  merely  at  liberty  as  a  personal  right  to  refiise  the 
king's  proposal,  but  bound  by  the  commandment  of  Gkxl. — 
Ver.  4.  Instead  of  respecting  this  tender  feeling  of  shrinking 
from  the  transgression  of  the  law  and  desisting  from  his  covet- 
ing, Ahab  went  home,  ie.  to  Samaria  (c£  ver.  8),  sullen  and 
morose  (^vp.  *^D  as  in  ch.  xx.  43),  lay  down  upon  his  bed,  turned 
his  face  (viz.  to  the  waU;  cf.  2  Kings  xz.  2) — ^'  after  the  manner 
of  sorrowful  persons,  who  shrink  from  and  refuse  all  conversa- 
tion, and  even  the  sight  of  others  "  (Seb.  Schmidt) — and  did 
not  eat  This  childish  mode  of  giving  expression  to  his  dis- 
pleasure at  fTaboth's  refusal  to  comply  with  his  wish,  shows 
very  clearly  that  Ahab  was  a  man  sold  imder  sin  (ver.  20),  who 
only  wanted  the  requisite  energy  to  display  the  wickedness  of 
his  heart  in  vigorous  action. — ^Vers.  5-7.  When  Jezebel  learned 
the  cause  of  Ahab's  ill-humour,  she  said  to  him,  "  Thou,  dost 
thou  now  exercise  royal  authority  over  Israel  ? "  nntt  is  placed 
first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  the  sentence  is  to  be  taken  as 
an  ironical  question,  as  it  has  been  by  the  LXX.  "  I  (if  thou 
hast  not  courage  enough  to  act)  will  procure  thee  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite." — ^Vers.  8,  9.  The  shameless  woman 
then  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  sealed  it  below  with 
the  royal  seal,  which  probably  bore  the  king's  signature  and 
was  stamped  upon  the  writing  instead  of  signing  the  name,  as  is 
done  at  the  present  day  among  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians  (vid, 
Paulsen,  Heg.  der  Morgenl.  p.  295  sqq.),  to  give  it  the  character 
of  a  royal  command  (cf.  Esther  viiL  13,  Dan.  vi  17),  and  sent 
this  letter  (the  Chethtb  ID^nDDn  is  correct,  and  the  Keri  has 
arisen  from  a  misunderstandiog)  to  the  elders  and  nobles  of  Ms 
town  (i.e.  the  members  of  the  magistracy,  Deut  xvi  18),  who 
lived  near  INTaboth,  and  therefore  had  an  opportunity  to  watch 
his  mode  of  life,  and  appeared  to  be  the  most  suitable  persons  to 
institute  the  charge  that  was  to  be  brought  against  him.  The 
letter  ran  thus :  "  Proclaim  a  fast,  and  set  Kaboth  at  the  head  of 
the  people,  and  set  two  worthless  men  opposite  to  him,  that  they 
may  give  evidence  against  him:  Thou  hast  blasphemed  God 
and  king ;  and  lead  him  out  and  stone  him,  that  he  may  die." 
Jezebel  ordered  the  fasting  for  a  sign,  as  tiiongh  some  public 
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dime  or  heavy  load  of  guilt  rested  upon  the  city,  for  which  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  humble  itself  before  God  (1  Sam 
viL  6).  The  intention  was,  that  at  the  Tery  outset  the  appear- 
ance of  justice  should  be  given  to  the  legal  process  about  to  be 
instituted  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  citizens,  and  the*  stamp  of 
veracity  impressed  upon  the  crime  of  which  Naboth  was  to  be 
accused,  wn  et<-J3  . . .  ^a^cnn,  «  seat  him  at  the  head  of  the 
people/'  i.e.  bring  him  to  the  court  of  justice  as  a  defendant 
befoie  all  the  people.  The  expression  may  be  explained  from 
the  fact,  that  a  sitting  of  the  eldeis  was  appointed  for  judicial 
business,  in  which  Naboth  and  the  witnesses  who  were  to 
accuse  him  of  blasphemy  took  part  seatecL  To  preserve  the 
appearance  of  justice,  two  witnesses  were  appointed,  according 
to  the  law  in  Deut  xviL  6,  7,  xix.  15,  Num.  xxxv.  30 ;  but 
worthless  men,  as  at  the  trial  of  Jesus  (Matt  xxvi  60).  Tl^ 
^^?%  to  hless  God,  le.  to  bid  Him  farewell,  to  dismiss  Him,  as 
in  Job  iL  9,  equivalent  to  blaspheming  God.  God  and  king 
are  mentioned  together,  like  God  and  prince  in  Ex.  xxii.  27, 
to  make  it  possible  to  accuse  Naboth  of  transgressing  this  law, 
and  to  put  him  to  death  as  a  blasphemer  of  God,  according  to 
Deut  xiiL  11  and  xviL  5,  where  the  punishment  of  stoning  is 
awarded  to  idolatry  as  a  practical  denial  of  God.  Blaspheming 
the  king  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  second  crime  to  be  added  to  the 
Uasphezny  of  God;  but  blaspheming  the  king,  as  the  visible 
lepresentative  of  God,  was  eo  ipso  also  blaspheming  God. — 
VeiSL  11—13.  The  elders  of  Jezreel  executed  this  command 
without  delay ;  a  striking  proof  both  of  deep  moral  corruption 
and  of  slavish  fear  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ruthless  queen. — 
Vers.  14,  15.  When  the  report  of  Naboth's  execution  was 
brought  to  her,  she  called  upon  Ahab  to  take  possession  of  his 
vineyard  (^  =  Kn^  Deut  ii  24).  As  NabotKs  sons  were  put 
to  death  at  the  same  time,  according  to  2  Ejngs  ix.  26,  the 
king  was  able  to  confiscate  his  property ;  not,  indeed,  on  any 
role  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  law,  but  according  to  a  principle 
involved  in  the  very  idea  of  high  treason.  Since,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  blasphemy  the  property  of  the  criminal  was 
forfeited  to  the  Lord  as  cherem  (Deut  xiii  16),  the  property 
of  traitors  was  regarded  as  forfeited  to  the  king. 

Vera  16-26.  But  when  Ahab  went  down  to  Jezreel  to 
tike  possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  Elijah  came  to  meet 
him  by  the  command  of  God,  with   the  word  of  the   Loid» 
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''  Hast  thou  muidered  and  also  taken  possession  ?  "  The  ques- 
tion served  to  sharpen  his  conscience,  since  Ahab  was  obliged 
to  admit  the  fact  fnDV^  ng^K  means  "  who  lives  at  Samaria," 
for  when  Elijah  came  to  meet  him,  Ahab  was  in  JezreeL 
Elijah  then  said  to  him  still  further :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord : 
In  the  place  where  the  dogs  have  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth, 
will  they  also  lick  thine,  yea>  thy  blood."  nnK  Dl  serves  as 
an  emphatic  repetition  of  the  suffix  (c£  Ges.  §  121,3).  This 
threat  was  only  so  far  fulfilled  upon  Ahab,  from  the  compassion 
of  God,  and  in  consequence  of  his  humbling  himself  under  the 
divine  judgment  (vers.  27—29),  that  dogs  licked  his  blood  at 
Samaria  when  the  carriage  was  washed  in  which  he  had  died  (ch. 
xxii  38) ;  but  it  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  his  son 
Joram,  whose  corpse  was  cast  into  Naboth's  piece  of  ground 
(2  Kings  ix.  25,  26). — ^Ver.  20.  Ahab  answered,  *'Hast  thou 
found  me  (met  with  me),  0  mine  enemy  ? "  (not,  hast  thou  ever 
found  me  thine  enemy  ? — ^Vulg.,  Luth.)  i.e.  dost  thou  come  to 
meet  me  again,  mine  enemy  ?  He  calls  Elijah  his  enemy,  to 
take  the  sting  from  the  prophet's  threat  as  an  utterance  caused 
by  personal  enmity.  But  Elijah  fearlessly  replied,  "I  have 
found  (thee),  because  thou  sellest  thyself  to  do  evil  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord."  He  then  announced  to  him,  in  vers.  21,  22,  the 
extermination  of  his  house,  and  to  Jezebel,  as  the  principal 
sinner,  the  most  ignominious  end  (ver.  23).  JHO '^^'^'ff!  "*??^'?» 
to  sell  one's  self  to  do  evil,  i.e.  to  give  one's  self  to  evil  so  as  to 
have  no  will  of  one's  own,  to  make  one's  self  the  slave  of  evil 
(cf  ver.  25,  2  Kings  xviL  17).  The  consequence  of  this  is 
ireirpSiaBaL  inro  rijv  afiaprlav  (Som.  vii  14),  sin  exercising  un- 
limited power  over  the  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  it  as  a 
slave.  For  vers.  21,  22,  see  ch.  xiv.  10,  11,  xv.  29,  30,  xvi  3, 
12,  13.  The  threat  concerning  Jezebel  (Ver.  23)  was  literally 
fulfilled,  according  to  2  Bangs  ix.  30  sqq.  t^n,  written  defectively 
for  /^n,  as  in  2  Sam.  xx.  15,  is  properly  the  open  space  by  the 
town- wall,  pomosrium.  Instead  of  /Ha  we  have  P^na  in  the 
repetition  of  this  threat  in  2  Kings  ix.  10,  36,  37,  and  con- 
sequently Thenius  and  others  propose  to  alter  the  brf  here.  But 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  as  P^na,  on  the  portion,  ie.  the 
town-land,  of  Jezreel  (not,  in  the  field  at  Jezreel),  is  only  a  more 
general  epithet  denoting  the  locality,  and  /(?  is  proved  to  be  the 
original  word  by  the  LXX. — ^Vers.  25  and  26  contain  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  historian  concerning  Akab's  ungodly 
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conduct,  whereby  he  brought  such  an  ignominious  end  upon 
himself  and  his  house.  'W^  n\T  fc6  pi,  "  only  there  has  not  been 
(one)  like  Ahab/'  i,e,  there  was  no  one  else  like  Ahab,  "  who 
sold  himself"  eta  nnon  for  nn^??,  from  rwo,  to  entice,  to  seduce 
or  lead  astray  (c£  Ewald,  §  114,  a,  and  Ges.  §  72,  Anm.  6). 
aynn,  and  he  acted  abominably.  AmorUes :  for  Canaanites,  as  in 
Gen.  XV.  1 6,  etc. 

Vers.  27-29.  This  terrible  threat  made  such  an  impression 
upon  Ahab,  that  he  felt  deep  remorse,  and  for  a  time  at  least 
was  sincerely  penitent.  Sending  the  clothes,  putting  on  the 
mourning  garment  of  hair  (P^),  and  fasting,  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  external  signs  of  humiliation  before  God  or  of 
deep  mourning  on  account  of  sin.  tSK  ^pn\  he  walked  about 
lightly  (slowly),  like  one  in  deep  trouble.  This  repentance  was 
neither  hypocritical,  nor  purely  external ;  but  it  was  sincere  , 
even  if  it  was  not  lasting  and  produced  no  real  conversion. 
For  the  Lord  HimseK  acknowledged  it  to  be  humiliation  before 
Him  (ver.  29),  and  said  to  Elijah,  that  because  of  it  He  would 
not  bring  the  threatened  calamity  upon  Ahab's  house  in  his  own 
lifetime,  but  only  in  the  days  of  his  son.  ^?«  for  «^?^c,  as  in 
ver.  21. 


CHAP.  XXII.  WAR  OF  AHAB  AND  JEHOSHAPHAT  AGAINST  THE  SYRIANS, 
AND  DEATH  OF  AHAB.  REIGNS  OF  JEHOSHAPHAT  OF  JUDAII  AND 
AHAZIAH  OF  ISRAEL. 

Vers.  1-40.  Allied  Campaign  of  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 

AGAINST  THE  SYRIANS  AT  EaMOTH,  AND  DEATH  OF  AHAB  (com- 
pare 2  Chron.  xviii.  2-34). — ^Ver.  1.  "  And  they  rested  three 
years ;  there  was  no  war  between  Aram  and  IsraeL"  ^^^  here 
^  to  keep  quiet,  to  undertake  nothing,  as  in  Judg.  v.  17,  etc. 
The  subject  to  ^3^?.  is  Aram  and  Israel  mentioned  in  the  second 
clause.  The  length  of  time  given  here  points  back  to  the  end 
of  the  war  described  in  ch.  xx. — Vers.  2-4.  In  the  third  year 
(not  necessarily  "  towards  the  end  of  it,"  as  Thenius  supposes,  for 
Jehoshaphat's  visit  preceded  the  renewal  of  the  war)  Jehoshaphat 
visited  the  king  of  Israel,  with  whom  he  had  ahready  formed 
a  marriage  alliance  by  marrying  his  son  to  Ahab's  daughter 
(2  CJhxon.  xviil  1 ;  2  Kings  viii.  1 8).  Ahab  then  said  to  his 
servants  that  the  king  of  Syria  had  kept  the  city  of  Bamath  in 
Gilead  (probably  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  Szalt :  see  at 

B 
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Deut  ir.  43),  which  he  ought  to  have  given  up,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  in  ch.  xx.  34,  and  asked  Jehoshaphat 
whether  he  would  go  with  him  to  the  war  against  Bamoth,  which 
the  latter  promised  to  do.     ''  I  as  thou,  my  people  as  thy  people, 
my  horses  as  thy  hoises;"  ie.  I  am  at  thy  service  with  the  whole 
of  my  nulitaiy  power.     In  the  place  of  the  last  words  we  hare 
therefore  in  the  Chronicles  '"ipn?®?  IP?!,  "  I  am  with  thee  in  the 
war,"  i«.  I  will  assist  thee  in  the  war. — ^Vers.  5,  6.  But  as  Jeho- 
shaphat wished  also  to  inquire  the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning 
the  war,  Ahab  gathered  together  about  400  prophets,  who  all 
predicted  as  out  of  one  mouth  a  prosperous  result  to  the  cam- 
paign.    These  400  prophets  are  neither  the  400  prophets  of 
Asherah  who  had  not  appeared  upon  Cannel  when  Elijah  was 
there  (ch.  zviii  19,  20),  nor  prophets  of  Baal,  as  some  of  the 
earlier  commentators  supposed,  since  Ahab  could  not  inquire  of 
them  njn^  "^f^^*      ^^  ^®  other  hand,  they  were  not  "  true 
prophets  of  Jehovah  and  disciples  of  the  prophets  **  (Cler.,  Then.), 
but  prophets  of  the  Jehovah  worshipped  imder  the  image  of  an 
ox,  who  practised  prophesying  as  a  trade  without  any  call  from 
God,  and  even  if  they  were  not  in  the  pay  of  the  idolatrous 
kings  of  Israel,  were  at  any  rate  in  their  service.     For  Jehosha- 
phat did  not  recognise  them  as  genuine  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
but  inquired  whether  there  was  not  such  a  prophet  still  in  exist- 
ence (ver.  7),  that  they  might  inquire  the  will  of  the  Lord  of 
him  OrfKD). — ^Ver.  8.  Ahab  then  named  to  him  one,  but  one 
whom  he  hated,  because  he  never  prophesied  good  concerning 
him,  but  c^y  evil,^  namely,  Micah  the  son  of  Jimlah.    Josephus 
and  the  Babbins  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  prophet,  whose 
name  i^  not  given,  who  had  condemned  Ahab  in  the  previous 
war  for  setting  Benhadad  at  liberty  (ch.  xx.  35  sqq.).     But  there 
is  no  foundation  for  this,  and  it  is  mere  conjecture.     At  any  rate, 
Ahab  had  already  come  to  know  Micah  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  and, 
as  is  evident  from  ver.  26,  had  had  him  imprisoned  on  account 
of  an  unwelcome  prophecy.     Ahab's  dislike  to  this  prophet  had 
its  root  in  the  belief,  which  was  connected  with  heathen  notions 
of  prophecy  and  coujuring,  that  the  prophets  stood  in  such  a 
relation  to  the  Deity  that  the  latter  necessarily  fulfilled  their  will; 
a  belief  which  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  predictions  of 
true  prophets  always  came  to  pass  (see  at  Nvjil  xxii  6  and  17). 

^  Just  aa  Agamenmon  aays  to  Galchaa  in  IL  iy.  106 :  f&mwn  jmcmip,  od  winrvri 

(HM  TO  X^VTVQjr  tlXSf,  Jkt.X. 
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— ^Ver.  9.  By  Jehoshaphat's  desire,  Ahab  nevertlieless  sent  a 
chamberlain  (D^D ;  see  at  1  Sam.  viii  15  and  Gen.  xs:xyil  36) 
to  fetch  Micab  Q^l*}^,  bring  quickly). — Vers.  10-12.  In  the 
meantime  the  prophets  of  the  calves  continued  to  prophesy 
success  before  the  two  kings,  who  sat  upon  thrones  ''  clothed 
in  robes,"  ie.  in  royal  attire,  upon  a  floor  in  front  of  the  gate  of 
Samaria.  JlK  ^  threshing-floor,  i,e.  a  levelled  place  in  the  open 
air.  In  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  their  announcement,  one 
of  them,  named  Zedekiyah  the  son  of  Cnaanah,  made  himself 
iron  horns,  probably  iron  spikes  held  upon  the  head  (Thenius), 
and  said,  "  With  these  wilt  thou  thrust  down  Aram  even  to 
destruction."  This  symbolical  action  was  an  embodiment  of 
the  figure  used  by  Moses  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph  (Deut.  yxxiii. 
17);  '^  Buffalo  horns  are  his  (Joseph's)  horns,  with  them  he 
thrasts  down  nations"  (vid.  Hengstenberg,  Beztrr,  ii.  p.  131), 
and  was  intended  to  transfer  to  Ahab  in  the  case  before  them 
that  splendid  promise  which  applied  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
Bat  the  pseudo-prophet  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  blessing  of  Moses  was  dependent  upon 
fidelity  to  the  Lord.  All  the  rest  of  the  prophets  adopted  the 
same  tone,  saying,  "  Go  to  Bamoth,  and  prosper,"  i.e.  and  thou 
wilt  prosper.  (On  this  use  of  two  imperatives  see  Ges.  §  130,  2). 
— ^Vers.  13,  14.  The  messenger  who  fetched  Micah  tried  on  the 
way  to  persuade  him  to  prophesy  success  to  the  king  as  the  other 
prophets  had  done ;  but  Micah  replied  with  a  solemn  oath,  that 
he  would  only  speak  what  Jehovah  said  to  him. 

Vers.  15—28.  MicaKs  prophecy  concerning  the  war,  and  his 
Udimony  ogaiTist  the  lying  prophets. — ^Vers.  15, 16.  When  Micah 
had  come  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  he  replied  to  his  ques- 
tion, '^  Shall  we  go  against  Bamoth  ? "  etc.,  in  just  the  same  words 
as  the  pseudo-prophets,  to  show  the  king  how  he  would  speak  if 
he  were  merely  guided  by  personal  considerations,  as  the  others 
were.  From  the  verbal  agreement  in  his  reply,  and  probably 
also  from  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  Ahab  perceived  that  his 
words  were  ironical,  and  adjured  him  to  speak  only  truth  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  Micah  then  told  him  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
spirit  (ver.  17) :  ''I  saw  all  Israel  scatter  itself  upon  the  moun- 
tains, as  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd ;"  and  then  added  the  word 
of  the  Lord :  "  These  have  no  master ;  let  them  return  every  one 
to  his  house  in  peace."  That  is  to  say,  Ahab  would  fall  in  the 
war  against  Bamoth  in  Gilead,  and  his  army  scatter  itself  with- 
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out  a  leader  upon  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  then  every  one 
would  return  home^  without  being  pursued  and  slain  by  the  enemy. 
Whilst  Zedekiyah  attempted  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  his  pro- 
phecy by  symbolically  transferring  to  Ahab's  enteiprise  the  success 
predicted  by  Moses,  Micah,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  to  the  king 
out  of  the  law  what  would  really  take  place  in  the  intended  war, 
namely,  that  very  state  of  things  which  Moses  before  his  departure 
sought  to  avert  from  Israel,  by  the  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  set 
a  man  over  the  congregation  to  lead  them  out  and  in,  that  the 
congregation  might  not  become  as  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd 
(Num.  xxvii.  16,  17). — ^Ver.  18.  But  although  Ahab  had  asked 
for  a  true  word  of  the  Lord,  yet  he  endeavoured  to  attribute  the 
unfavourable  prophecy  to  Micah's  personal  enmity,  saying  to 
Jehoshaphat, ''  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  he  prophesies  nothing 
good  concerning  me,  but  only  evil  (misfortune)  ?" — ^Vers.  19  sqq. 
Micah  was  not  led  astray,  however,  by  this,  but  disclosed  to  him 
by  a  further  revelation  the  hidden  ground  of  the  false  prophecy 
of  his  400  prophets.     'Wl  VDB'  jDp,  "  therefore,  «?.  because  thou 
thinkest  so,  hear  the  word  of  Jehovah :  I  saw  the  Lord  sit  upon. 
His  throne,  and  all  the  anny  of  heaven  stand  around  Him  (^V 
>y^  as  in  Gkn.  xviii  8,  etc.)  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left 
And  the  Lord  said,  Who  will  persuade  Ahab  to  go  up  and  fall 
at  Bamoth  in  Gilead  ?  and  one  spake  so,  the  other  so ;  and  the 
spirit  came  forth  (from  the  ranks  of  the  rest),  stood  before 
Jehovah, and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  .  .  I  wiU  gooutand  bea 
lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.    And  He  (Jehovah), 
said.  Persuade,  and  thou  wilt  also  be  able ;  go  forth  and  do  so. 
And  now  Jehovah  has  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth  of  all 
his  prophets ;  but  Jehovah  (Himself)  has  spoken  evil  (through 
me)  concerning  thee."     The  vision  described  by  Micah  was  not 
merely  a  subjective  drapery  introduced  by  the  prophet,  but  a 
simple  communication  of  the  real  inward  vision  by  which  the 
fact  had  been  revealed  to  him,  that  the  prophecy  of  those  40  0 
prophets  was  inspired  by  a  Ijdng  spirit     The  spirit  (D^"^"?)  which 
inspired  these  prophets  as  a  l}dng  spirit  is  neither  Satan,  nor  any- 
evil  spirit  whatever,  but,  as  the  definite  article  and  the  whole  of 
the  context  show,  the  personified  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  is  only 
so  fiaT  a  irvevfia  atcdffapTov  rfj^  'n-Xdm^  (Zech.  xiii.  2 ;  1  John 
iv.  6)  and  under  the  influence  of  Satan  as  it  works  as  "^5?  "^^ 
in  accordance  with  the  wiU  of  God.     For  even  the  predictions 
of  the  Mse  prophets,  as  we  may  see  from  the  passage  before  ua. 
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and  also  from  Zech.  xiiL  2  and  the  scriptural  teaching  in  other 

passages  concerning  the  spiritual  principle  of  evil/ were  not  mere 

inventions  of  human  reason  and  fancy ;  but  the  false  prophets 

as  weU  as  the  true  were  govemed  by  a  supemati&ral  spiritual 

principle^  and^  according  to  divine  appointment,  were  under  the 

influence  of  the  evil  spirit  in  the  service  of  falsehood,  just  as  the 

true  prophets  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  service  of 

the  Lord.     The  manner  in  which  the  supernatural  influence  of 

the  lying  spirit  upon  the  false  prophets  is  brought  out  in  Micah's 

vision  is,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (nwoin  rm)  ofifei-s  itself  to 

deceive  Ahab  as  "^^^  rn*^  in  the  false  prophets.     Jehovah  sends 

this  spirit^  inasmuch  as  the  deception  of  Ahab  has  been  inflicted 

upon  him  as  a  judgment  of  God  for  his  unbelief.     But  there  is 

no  statement  heie  to  the  effect  that  this  lying  spirit  proceeded 

from  Satan,  because  the  object  of  the  prophet  was  simply  to  bring 

out  the  working  of  God  in  the  deception  practised,  upon  Ahab  by 

his  prophets. — ^The  words  of  Jehovah, "  Persuade  Ahab,  thou  wilt 

be  able,"  and  "  Jehovah  has  put  a  lying  spirit,"  etc.,  are  not  to 

be  understood  as  merely  expressing  the  permission  of  God,  as  the 

fathers  and  the  earlier  theologians  suppose.     According  to  the 

Scriptures^  God  does  work  evil,  but  without  therefore  willing  it 

and  bringing  forth  sin.     The  prophet's  view  is  founded  upon  this 

thought :  Jehovah  has  ordained  that  Ahab,  being  led  astray  by  a 

prediction  of  his  prophets  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  lies,  shall  enter 

upon  the  war,  that  he  may  find  therein  the  punishment  of  his 

ungodliness.     As  he  would  not  listen  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 

the  mouth  of  His  true  servants,  God  had  given  him  up  {irapiSmKev, 

RojxL  L  24,  26,  28)  in  his  imbelief  to  the  working  of  the  spirits 

of  lying.     But  that  this  did  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  human 

will  is  evident  from  the  expression  <"if^B^,  "  thou  canst  persuade 

him,"  and  still  more  clearly  from  b^"^  DJ,  "  thou  wilt  also  be 

able,"  since  they  both  presuppose  the  possibility  of  resistance  to 

temptation  on  the  part  of  man. 

Zedekiah  was  so  enraged  at  this  unveiling  of  the  spirit  of 
lying  by  which  the  pseudo-prophets  were  impelled,  that  he 
smote  Micah  upon  the  cheek,  and  said  (ver.  24):  ''  Where  did  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  depart  from  me,  to  speak  to  thee  ?"  To  nn? 
the  Chronicles  add  as  an  explanation,  VJi^ :  '"  by  what  way  had 
he  gone  from  me  ?"  (cf.  2  E[ings  iii  8,  and  Ewald,  §  326,  a.) 
Zedekiah  was  conscious  that  he  had  not  invented  his  prophecy 
lumself,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  rose  up  with  such  audacity 
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against  Micali ;  but  he  only  proved  that  it  was  not  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  which  inspired  him.  If  he  had  been  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord^  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessaiy  to  try  and 
giro  effect  to  his  words  by  rude  force^  but  he  would  have  left  the 
defence  of  his  cause  quietly  to  the  Lord,  as  Micah  did^  who  calmly 
replied  to  the  zealot  thus  (ver.  25) :  ''Thou  wilt  see  it  (that  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  had  departed  from  thee)  on  the  day  when 
thou  shalt  go  from  chamber  to  chamber  to  hide  thjBelf "  {^^^ 
for  Mnn,  see  Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  21).  This  was  probably  fulfilled 
at  tiie  close  of  the  war,  when  Jezebel  or  the  ficiends  of  Ahab 
made  the  pseudo-prophets  suffer  for  the  calamitous  result ; 
although  there  is  nothing  said  about  this  in  our  history,  which 
confines  itself  to  the  main  facts. — ^Vers.  26,  27.  But  Ahab  had 
Micah  taken  back  to  Amon  the  commander  of  the  dty,  and  to 
Joash  the  king's  son,  with  the  command  to  put  him  in  prison 
and  to  feed  him  with  bread  and  water  of  affliction,  till  he 
came  safe  back  (pf*^^)  from  the  war.  Erom  the  expression 
^iiT^n,  "  lead  him  back,"  it  evidently  follows  that  Micah  had 
been  fetched  from  the  commander  of  the  city,  who  had  no 
doubt  kept  him  in  custody,  as  the  city-prison  was  probably  in 
his  house.  The  opposite  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  words 
"  put  liim  into  the  prison ;"  for  this  command,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  what  follows,  simply  enjoins  a  more  severe 
imprisonment — ^Ver.  28.  In  his  consciousness  of  the  divine 
truth  of  his  announcement^  Micah  left  the  king  with  these 
words :  "  If  thou  come  back  safe,  Jehovah  has  not  spoken  by 
me.  Hear  it,  all  ye  nations."  0^!^  does  not  mean  people,  for 
it  is  only  in  the  antique  language  of  the  Pentateuch  that  the 
word  has  this  meaning,  but  nations ;  and  Micah  thereby  in- 
vokes not  only  the  persons  present  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  of 
his  words,  but  the  nations  generally,  Israel  and  the  surround- 
ing nations,  who  were  to  discern  the  truth  of  his  word  from  tlie 
events  which  would  follow  (see  at  Mic.  L  2). 

Vera  29—40.  5%€  issue  of  the  war,  and  deaih  of  Ahab. — Ver. 
29.  Ahab,  disregarding  Micah's  prophecy,  went  on  with  the  ex- 
pedition, and  was  even  joined  by  Jehoshaphat^  of  whom  ^^e 
should  have  thought  that,  after  what  had  occurred,  he  at  any 
rate  would  have  drawn  back  He  was  probably  deterred  by 
false  shame,  however,  from  retracting  the  unconditional  promise 
of  help  which  he  had  given  to  Ahab,  merely  in  consequence 
of  a  prophetic  utterance,  which  Ahab  had  brought  against  his 
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own  person  &om  Micah's  subjective  dislike.  But  Jehoshaphat 
narrowly  escaped  paying  the  penalty  for  it  with  his  life  (ver. 
32),  and  on  his  fortunate  return  to  Jerusalem  had  to  listen  to  a. 
severe  reproof  from  the  prophet  Jehu  in  consequence  (2  Chron. 
xix.  2). — ^Vers.  30,  31.  And  even  Ahab  could  not  throw  off  a 
certain  fear  of  the  fulfilment  of  Micah's  prophecy.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  go  to  the  battle  in  disguise,  that  he  might  not 
be  recognised  by  the  enemy.  ^^)  ^9^^*}  ("  disguise  myself  and 
go  into  the  battle,"  t.e.  I  will  go  into  the  battle  in  disguise) :  an 
infin.  dbaol., — a  broken  but  strong  form  of  expression,  which  is 
frequently  used  for  the  imperative,  but  very  rarely  for  the  first 
person  of  the  voluntative  (cf.  Ewald,  §,328,  c),  and  which  is 
probably  employed  here  to  express  the  anxiety  that  impelled 
Ahab  to  take  so  much  trouble  to  ensure  his  own  safety. 
(Luther  has  missed  the  meaning  in  his  version ;  in  the 
Chronicles,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  correctly  given.)  «??^  JVitO, 
"  but  do  thou  put  on  thy  clothes."  These  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  command,  but  simply  in  this  sense :  "  thou  mayest 
(canst)  put  on  thy  (royal)  dress,  since  there  is  no  necessity  for 
ihee  to  take  any  such  precautions  as  I  have  to  take."  There 
18  no  ground  for  detecting  any  cunning,  vafrUies,  on  the  part  of 
Ahab  in  these  words,  as  some  of  the  older  commentators  have 
done,  as  though  he  wished  thereby  to  divert  the  predicted  evil 
from  himself  to  Jehoshaphat  But  we  may  see  very  clearly  that 
Ahab  had  good  reason  to  be  anxious  about  his  life,  from  the 
command  of  the  Syrian  king  to  the  captains  of  his  war-chariots 
(ver.  31)  to  fight  chiefly  against  the  king  of  Israel.  We  can- 
not infer  from  this,  however,  that  Ahab  was  aware  of  the  com- 
mand. The  measure  adopted  by  him  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  from  his  fear  of  the  fulfilment  of  Micah's  evil 
prophecy,  to  which  there  may  possibly  have  been  added  some 
personal  offence  that  had  been  given  on  his  part  to  the  Syrian 
king  in  connection  with  the  negotiations  concerning  the  sur- 
render of  Samoth,  which  had  no  doubt  preceded  the  war.  The 
thirty-two  commanders  of  the  war-chariots  and  cavalry  are,  no 
doubt,  the  commanders  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  thirty- 
two  Idngs  (ch.  xxi.  24).  "  Fight  not  against  small  and  great, 
bat  against  the  king  of  Israel  only,"  ie.  endeavour  above  all 
others  to  fight  against  the  king  of  Israel  and  to  slay  him. — 
Vera  32,  33.  And  when  the  leaders  of  the  war-chariots  saw 
Jehoshaphat  in  the  battle  in  his  royal  clothes,  they  took  him 
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for  the  king  of  Israel  (Ahab),  and  pressed  upon  him.  Then 
Jehoshaphat  cried  out ;  and  from  this  they  perceived  that  *he 
was  not  the  king  of  Israel,  and  turned  away  from  him.  narn 
'^}^  UK  noK,  «*  and  they  thought,  it  is  only  (ie.  no  other  than) 
the  king  of  Israel"  V^y  noj,  "  they  bent  upon  him."  Instead 
of  this  we  have  in  the  Chronicles  r>V  ^abj,  "  they  surrounded 
him/'  and  Thenius  proposes  to  alter  our  text  to  this  ;  but  there 
is  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  as  n^D  also  occurs  in  a  similar  sense 
and  connection  in  ch.  xx.  39.  How  far  Jehoshaphat  was  saved 
by  lus  cr}nng  out,  is  not  precisely  stated.  He  probably  cried 
out  to  lus  followers  to  come  to  his  aid,  from  which  the  Syrians 
discovered  that  he  was  not  the  king  of  Israel,  whom  they  were 
in  search  of  The  chronicler  adds  (cL  ii.  18,  31):  ''and  the 
Lord  helped  him  and  turned  them  off  from  him ;"  thus  believ- 
ingly  tracing  the  rescue  of  the  king  to  its  higher  causality, 
though  without  our  having  any  right  to  infer  from  this  that 
Jehoshaphat  cried  aloud  to  God  for  "help,  which  is  not  implied 
in  the  words  of  the  Chronicles, — ^Ver.  34.  But  notwithstanding 
the  precaution  he  had  taken,  Ahab  did  not  escape  the  judgment 
of  God,  "  A  man  drew  his  bow  in  his  simplicity  "  0ian^  as  in 
2  Sam.  XV.  11),  ie.  without  trjdng  to  hit  any  particular  man, 
"  and  shot  the  king  of  Israel  between  the  skirts  and  the  coat 
of  mail"  Q^p3"^  are  "joints  by  which  the  iron  thorax  was 
attached  to  the  hanging  skirt,  which  covered  the  abdomen" 
(Cler.).  The  true  coat  of  mail  covered  only  the  breast,  to  some- 
where about  the  last  rib  ;  and  below  this  it  had  an  appendage 
(skirts)  consisting  of  moveable  joints.  Between  this  appendage 
and  the  true  coat  of  mail  there  was  a  groove  through  which 
the  arrow  passed,  and,  entering  the  abdomen,  inflicted  upon  the 
king  a  mortal  wound ;  so  that  he  said  to  his  charioteer :  ^bn 
in^,  verte  mamis  iuas,  ie.  turn  round  (c£  2  Kings  ix.  23).  The 
Chtthxb  ^nj  (plural)  is  the  only  correct  reading,  since  the  driver 
held  the  reins  in  both  his  hands.  W^nn  ^3 :  for  I  am  wounded. 
—  Ver.  35.  ''And  the  conflict  ascended,"  ie.  became  more 
violent.  The  use  of  the  verb  ^  in  this  sense  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  foimded  upon  the 
figure  of  a  rising  stream,  which  becomes  more  and  more  impe- 
tuous the  higher  it  rises  (^ML  Isa.  viil  7).  ''  And  the  king  was 
stationed  {ix,  remained  or  kept  himself  in  an  upright  posture) 
upon  the  chariot  before  the  Syrians,"  that  he  might  not  dis- 
hearten his  soldiers,  "  and  died  in  the  evening,  and  poured  the 
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blood  of  the  wounds  in  the  middle  hollow  (P*n)  of  the  chariot." 
— ^Ver.  36.  Towards  sunset  the  cry  went  through  the  army 
(™r!|??,  the  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array),  "  Every  one  into 
his  city  and  into  his  land  !" — In  ver.  37  the  historian  shows 
how  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Ahab. 
"Thus  the  king  died  and  came  to  Samaria:"  equivalent  to, 
thus  the  king  reached  Samaria  dead ;  and  he  was  buried  there. 
— ^Ver.  38.  When  they  washed  the  chariot  at  the  pool  of 
Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  his  blood,  while  the  harlots  were 
bathing  (in  the  pool),  ^rn  nMni  is  a  circumstantial  clause,  and 
frn  means  to  bathe,  as  in  Ex.  ii  5.  This  explanation,  which  is 
sustained  by  the  grammar  and  is  the  only  tenable  one,  disposes 
of  the  several  arbitrary  interpretations  of  these  words,  together 
with  the  emendations  of  the  text  of  which  Thenius  is  so  fond. 
In  this  way  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  through  Elijah  (ch.  xxi. 
19)  and  the  unknown  prophet  (ch.  xx.  42)  fulfilled ;  also  the 
prediction  of  Micah  (ver.  17).  Ahab  had  paid  the  penalty 
with  his  own  life  for  sparing  the  life  of  Benhadad  (ch.  xx.  42), 
and  his  blood  was  licked  up  by  the  dogs  (cL  xxi.  19).  The 
fact  that  the  dogs  licked  up  the  blood  and  the  harlots  were 
bathing  in  the  pool,  when  the  chariot  that  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Ahab  was  being  washed,  is  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  the 
ignominious  contempt  which  was  heaped  upon  him  at  his  d^ath. 
— ^Vers.  39,  40.  Close  of  Ahab's  history.  We  have  no  further 
account  of  his  buildings.  "  The  ivory  palace,"  i.e.  the  palace 
inlaid  with  ivory,  he  had  probably  built  in  his  capital  Samaria 
(c£  Amos  iii  15). 

Vera  41-50.  Eeign  of  Jbhoshaphat  of  Judah.  —  The 
accoimt  of  this  in  the  books  before  us  is  a  very  condensed  one. 
Beside  the  two  campaigns  in  which  he  joined  with  Ahab  and 
Joram  of  Israel  against  the  Syrians  and  Moabites,  and  which  are 
described  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (ch.  xxiL  1-35 
and  2  Elings  iii),  we  have  simply  a  short  notice  of  his  attempt 
to  restore  the  trade  with  Ophir,  and  a  general  statement  of  the 
spirit  of  his  reign ;  whereas  we  learn  from  the  extract  preserved 
in  the  Chronicles  from  the  annals  of  the  kings,  that  he  also 
carried  on  a  victorious  war  against  the  Edomites  and  Ammonites 
(2  Chron.  xx.),  and  did  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  spread  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  among  his  people,  and  to  carry  out 
the  restoration  of  a  better  administration  of  justice,  and  to 
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improve  the  condition  of  the  army  (2  Chion.  xviL  and  zix.). 
— ^Yers.  41--44,  which  give  the  age  of  Jehoshaphat  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  duration  and  character  of  his  reign, 
are  also  found  with  alight  deviations  in  2  Chron.  xz.  31-33,  in 
the  closing  summary  of  the  history  of  his  reign. — ^Ver.  43.  **  He 
walked  entirely  in  the  way  of  his  father  Asa  and  departed  not 
from  it,  to  do  what  was  well-pleasing  to  the  Lord,"  whereas 
Asa's  heart  had  become  more  estranged  from  the  Lord  in  the 
last  years  of  his  reign  (see  ch.  xv.  18  sqq.). — On  the  worship 
of  the  high  places  (ver.  43),  see  at  ch.  xv.  14. — ^Ver.  44.  He 
maintained  peace  with  the  king  of  Israel,  i.e.  with  every  one  of 
the  Israelitish  kings  who  were  contemporaneous  with  him,  viz. 
Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Joram,  whereas  hitherto  the  two  kingdoms 
had  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  each  other.  Even 
if  this  friendly  bearing  towards  Israel  was  laudable  in  itself, 
Jehoshaphat  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  was  allowable, 
since  he  formed  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  house  of  Ahab,  by 
letting  his  son  Joram  marry  a  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
(2  Chron.  xviii.  1). — ^Ver.  45.  The  brave  deeds  (n^^nsn)  which 
he  performed  include  both  his  efforts  to  strengthen  his  kingdom, 
partly  by  raising  fortifications  and  organizing  the  military  force, 
and  partly  by  instructing  the  people  in  the  law  and  improving 
the  administration  of  justice  (2  Chron.  xvii  7-19  and  xix,  4—11), 
and  also  the  wars  which  he  waged,  viz.  the  expeditions  already 
mentioned — For  ver.  46  see  ch.  xv.  12. — Ver.  47.  "  There 
was  (then)  no  (real)  king  in  Edom ;  a  vicegerent  was  king,"  ie. 
governed  the  country.  This  remark  is  introduced  here  merely 
on  account  of  what  follows,  namely,  to  show  how  it  was  that 
Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  attempt  to  restore  the  maritime  trade 
with  Ophir.  K  we  observe  this  connection  between  the  verse 
before  us  and  what  follows,  we  cannot  infer  from  it,  as  Ewald 
does  {Oesdi,  iii  pp.  464  and  474  sqq.),  that  the  Edomites  with 
Egyptian  help  had  forced  from  Behoboam  both  their  liberty  and 
also  their  right  to  have  a  king  of  their  own  blood,  and  had  re- 
mained in  this  situation  till  Jehoshaphat  completely  subjugated 
them  again.  (See  the  remarks  on  ch.  xi  21,  22.)  All  that 
can  be  gathered  from  2  Chron.  xx.  is,  that  the  Edomites,  in 
league  with  the  Ammonites  and  other  desert  tribes,  made  an 
incursion  into  Judah,  and  therefore  tried  to  throw  off  the  supre- 
macy of  Judah,  but  did  not  succeed  in  their  attempt — ^Vers. 
48,  49.  The  brief  notice  concerning  Jehoshaphat's  attempt  to 
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bufld  Tarshish  ships  (for  the  word,  see  p.  150)  for  the  voyage 
to  Ophir  is  expanded  in  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37,  where  we  learn 
that  Jehoshaphat  had  allied  himself  with  Ahaziah  of  Israel  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  the  prophet  Eliezer  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  ships  on  account  of  this  alliance.  When  the  ships 
had  been  broken  in  pieces  in  Eziongeber,  no  doubt  by  a  storm, 
Ahariah  made  this  firesh  proposal  to  him  :  "  Let  my  people  sail 
with  thy  people ;"  but  Jehoshaphat  would  not.  Ahaziah  evi- 
dently wanted  to  persuade  Jehoshaphat  to  make  another  attempt, 
afler  the  destruction  of  the  ships  which  were  first  built ;  but 
Jehoshaphat  did  not  agree  to  it  any  more,  because  it  was  im- 
possible for  him,  after  the  fulfilment  of  Eliezer's  prediction,  to 
expect  a  more  favourable  result  Thus  the  two  accounts  can  be 
bannonized  in  a  very  simple  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  "  to  go  to  Tarshish,"  which  we  find  in  the  Chronicles  in 
the  place  of  ^  to  go  to  Ophir,"  the  reading  in  our  text,  and 
which  sprang  from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  expression 
"ships  of  Tarshish"  (see  above,  p.  150).  The  Chethib  nfe^ 
is  an  error  of  the  pen  for  ne^  {Keri)  ;  but  '"^3^ ?  (Chethib)  is  not 
to  be  altered  into  ^^f?,  since  the  construction  of  a  singular  verb 
with  the  subject  following  in  the  plural  is  by  no  means  rare 
{vid.  £wald,  §  317,  a).  On  Eziongeber  and  Ophir,  see  at  ch. 
iz.  26  and  2*8. 

Vers.  51-63.  Beigk  of  Ahaziah  of  Israel. — ^Ver.  51.  For 
the  datum  ''in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat,"  see  at 
2  Kings  1  17. — ^Vers.  52,  53.  Ahaziah  walked  in  the  way  of  his 
&ther  and  his  mother,  who  had  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal 
into  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  who  had  set  up 
the  calves  (cf.  ch.  xvi  30—33). — In  ver.  53  it  is  again  expressly 
added,  that  he  adored  and  worshipped  Baal,  as  in  ch.  xvi  31. — 
With  this  general  description  of  his  character  not  only  is  the 
chapter  brought  to  a  close,  but  the  first  book  of  Kings  also, — 
very  unsuitably,  however,  since  the  further  account  of  Ahaziah's 
reign  and  of  his  death  is  given  in  ch.  i.  of  the  following  book. 
It  would  have  been  incomparably  more  suitable  to  commence  a 
fresh  chapter  with  ver.  52,  and  indeed  to  commence  the  second 
book  there  also. 


SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS. 


CHAP.  I.   AHAZIAH'S  illness.      HIS  DEATH  ANNOUNCED  BY  ELUAH. 

FTEB  the  Moabites  had  rebelled  against  Israel, 
Ahaziah  became  sick  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
through  a  grating  in  his  upper  room,  and  sent 
messengers  to  Ekron  to  consult  the  idol  Baalzebub 
concerning  the  result  of  his  illness.  By  the  command  of  God, 
however,  Elijah  met  the  messengers  on  the  road,  and  told  them 
that  the  king  would  die  (vers.  1-8).  When  Ahaziah  sent 
soldiers  to  fetch  Elijah,  the  messengers  were  miraculously  slain 
on  two  successive  occasions,  and  it  was  only  his  humiliation 
before  the  prophet  which  saved  the  third  captain  and  his  host 
from  sharing  a  similar  fate;  whereupon  Elijah  went  with  him  to 
the  king,  and  repeated  the  threat  already  announced  on  account 
of  his  idolatry,  which  was  very  soon  fulfilled  (vers.  9-18). 

Vers.  1-8.  After  the  death  of  Ahab,  Moab  rebelled  against 
Israel  (ver.  1).  The  Moabites,  who  had  been  subjugated  by 
David  (2  Sam.  viii  2),  had  remained  tributary  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  But  when 
Israel  was  defeated  by  the  Syrians  at  Bamoth  in  the  time  of 
Ahab,  they  took  advantage  of  this  defeat  and  the  weakening  of 
the  Israelitish  power  in  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Israelites,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
attempted  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  alliance 
with  the  Edomites  and  other  tribes  of  the  desert,  which  ter- 
minated, however,  in  a  great  defeat,  though  it  contributed  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  independence.  For  further  remarks, 
see  at  cL  iii  4  sqq. — ^Ver.  2.  Ahaziah  could  not  do  anything 
to  subjugate  the  Moabites  any  further,  since  he  was  very  soon 
afterwards  taken  grievously  ill  He  feU  through  the  grating  in  his 
upper  room  at  Samaria.     ^??^i  the  grating,  .is  either  a  window 
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famished  with  a  shutter  of  lattice-work,  or  a  door  of  lattice- 
work in  the  upper  room  of  the  palace,  but  hardly  a  grating-  in 
the  floor  of  the  Aliyah  for  the  purpose  of  letting  light  into  the 
lower  rooms,  as  the  Babbins  supposed.  On  account  of  this  mis- 
fortune, Ahaziah  resorted  to  the  Ekronitish  Baalzebub  to  obtain 
an  oracle  concerning  the  result  of  his  iUnesa  3^3pi^?3,  ix.  Fly- 
Baal,  was  not  merely  the  **  averter  of  swarms  of  insects,"  like  the 
Zew  airofiuio^y  fivlar/po^  of  Elis  (Ges.,  Winer,  Movers,  Phoniz.  i. 
p.  175),  since  "  the  Fly-God  cannot  have  received  his  name  as 
the  enemy  of  flies,  like  lucus  a  wm  liccendo"  but  was  Mvia  deo^ 
(LXX.,  JosepL),  i.e,  God  represented  as  a  fly,  as  a  fly-idol,  to 
which  the  name  Myiodes,  gnat-like,  in  Plin.  h.  n,  xxix.  6,  clearly 
points,  and  as  a  god  of  the  sim  and  of  summer  must  have  stood 
in  a  similar  relation  to  the  flies  to  that  of  the  oracle-god  Apollo, 
who  both  sent  diseases  and  took  them  away  (yid.  J.  G.  Mtiller, 
Art  Beelzebub  in  Herzog's  Cycl,  i.  p.  768,  and  Stark,  Oaza,  pp. 
260,  261).  The  latter  observes  that  "  these  (the  flies),  which 
are  governed  in  their  coming  and  going  by  all  the  conditions  of 
the  weather,  are  apparently  endowed  with  prophetic  power 
themselves."  This  explains  the  fact  that  a  special  power  of 
prophecy  was  attributed  to  this  god.^  Ekron,  now  Akir,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  five  Philistian  capitals  (see  at  Josh.  xiii. 
3). — ^Vers.  3,  4.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  mediator  of  the 
levelations  made  by  the  invisible  God  to  the  covenant  nation 
(see  CWm.  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  L  pp.  185-191,  transL),  had 
spoken  to  Elijah  to  go  and  meet  the  king's  messengers,  who 
were  going  to  inquire  of  Baalzebub,  and  to  ask  them  whether 
it  was  from  the  want  of  a  God  in  Israel  (P^  y^P  as  in 
Ex.  xiv.  11 ;  see  Ewald,  §  323,  a)  that  they  turned  to  Baal- 
zebub, and  to  announce  to  them  the  word  of  Jehovah,  that 
Ahaziah  would  not  rise  up  from  his  bed  again,  but  would  die. 
"  And  Elijah  went,"  sc.  to  carry  out  the  divine  commission. — 
Vers.  5-8.  The  messengers  did  not  recognise  Elijah,  but  yet 
they  turned  back  and  reported  the  occurrence  to  the  king, 
who   knew  at   once,  fix)m   the  description  they  gave   of  the 

*  The  later  Jews  altered  the  name  Beelzebub  into  BfcX^f/3oi/X,  x,e,  probably 
lord  of  the  (heavenly)  dwelling,  as  a  name  given  to  the  Apxfi*¥  tup  2ff/^oy/«» 
(Matt.  X.  25,  etc.) ;  and  the  later  Habbins  finally,  by  changing  ^T  bjQ  into 

?3T  b^Sl,  made  a  fly-god  into  a  dang-god,  to  express  in  the  moat  intense  form 

their  abomination  of  idolatry  (see  Lightfoot,  Horm  hebr,  el  talm.  in  Matt, 
xii.  24,  and  my  bibl.  ArehSoL  I  pp.  440,  441). 
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habtim  of  the  man  in  reply  to  his  question,  that  it  was  Elijah 
the  Tishhite,     V^KO  ^^P^  *^P :  "  what  was  the  manner  of  the 

■  *  • 

man  ? "  ^f  ^  is  used  here  to  denote  the  peculiarity  of  a  person, 
that  which  in  a  certain  sense  constitutes  the  vital  law  and  right 
of  the  individual  personality ;  Jigura  d  habitus  (Vulg.).  The 
servants  described  the  prophet  according  to  his  outward  appear- 
ance, which  in  a  man  of  character  is  a  reflection  of  his  inner 
man,  as  "^V^  ^P?  ^^,  vir  pUosus,  hirgiitus.  This  does  not  mean 
a  man  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair,  but  refers  to  the  hairy 
dress,  i,e,  the  garment  made  of  sheep-skin  or  goat-skin  or  coarse 
camel-hair,  which  was  wrapped  round  his  body ;  the  ^^7^^  (ch. 
ii  8 ;  1  Kings  xix.  13),  or  nyj?  rrm  (Zech.  xiii  4,  c£  Matt  iii 
4,  Heb.  xi  37),  which  was  worn  by  the  prophets,  not  as  mere 
ascetics,  but  as  preachers  of  repentance,  the  rough  -garment  de- 
noting the  severity  of  .the  divine  judgments  upon  the  effeminate 
nation,  which  revelled  in  luxuriance  and  worldly  lust  And 
this  was  also  in  keeping  with  "  the  leather  girdle,"  '^^V  ^^^^  ^timf 
Bepfiarlinf  (Matt  iii  4),  whereas  the  ordinary  girdle  was  of 
cotton  or  linen,  and  often  veiy^  costly. 

Vers.  9-16.  After  having  executed  the  divine  command, 
I^jah  returned  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  on  which  he 
dwelt  Most  of  the  commentators  suppose  it  to  have  been  one 
of  the  peaks  of  Carmel,  from  ch.  ii  25  and  1  Kings  xviii  42, 
which  is  no  doubt  very  probable,  though  it  cannot  be  raised 
into  certainty.  Elijah's  place  of  abode  was  known  to  the 
king ;  he  therefore  sent  a  captain  with  fifty  men  to  fetch  the 
prophet  To  the  demand  of  the  captain,  "Man  of  God,  the 
king  has  said.  Gome  down,"  Elijah  replied,  ''And  if  I  am  a 
man  of  God,  let  fire  fall  from  heaven  and  consume  thee  and  thy 
fifty."  (The  expression  DKI,  and  if,  shows  that  Elijah's  words 
followed  immediately  upon  those  of  the  captain.)  This  judicial 
miracle  was  immediately  fulfilled. — ^Vers.  11, 12.  The  same  fate 
befell  a  second  captain,  whom  the  king  sent  after  the  death  of 
the  first  He  was  more  insolent  than  the  first,  *'  both  because 
he  was  not  brought  to  his  senses  by  hearing  of  his  punishment, 
and  because  he  increased  his  impudence  by  adding  maJce  hasU 
(^\??)"—C.  a  Lap.  For  ^?T^  m  the  LXX.  [Cod.  AUx)  have  koX 
opi/Sff  Kov  iXaXvja-e,  so  that  they  read  ?^  The  correctness  of 
this  reading,  according  to  which  \^  would  be  an  error  of  the  pen, 
is  favoured  not  only  by  f>?5  in  vers.  9  and  13,  but  also  by  ^^^ 
which  follows ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  \^  would  be  followed  by 
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iDtfn.  The  repetition  of  this  judicial  miracle  was  meant  to 
ahow  in  the  most  striking  manner  not  only  the  authority  which 
lightfoUy  belonged  to  the  prophet,  but  also  the  help  and  pro- 
tection which  the  Lord  gave  to  His  servants.  At  the  same  time, 
the  question  as  to  tlie  "  morality  of  the  miracle/'  about  which 
some  have  had  grave  doubts,  is  not  set  at  rest  by  the  remark  of 
Thenius,  that  "  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  come  into  considera- 
tion here  purely  as  instruments  of  a  will  acting  in  opposition  to 
Jehovah."  The  third  captain  also  carried  out  the  ungodly  com- 
mand of  the  king,  and  he  was  not  slain  (vers.  13  sqq.).  The 
first  two  must  therefore  have  been  guilty  of  some  crime,  which 
they  and  their  people  had  to  expiate  with  their  death.  This 
crime  did  not  consist  merely  in  their  addressing  him  as  "  man 
of  God,*'  for  the  third  addressed  Elijah  in  the  same  way  (ver. 
13),  but  in  their  saying  "  Man  of  God,  come  down."  This 
sommons  to  the  prophet,  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  as  a 
prisoner  before  the  king,  involved  a  contempt  not  only  of  the 
prophetic  ofi&ce  in  the  person  of  Elijah,  but  also  of  the  Lord, 
who  had  accredited  him  by  miracles  as  His  servant.  The  two 
captains  who  were  first  sent  not  only  did  what  they  were  bound 
to  do  as  servants  of  the  king,  but  participated  in  the  ungodly 
disposition  of  their  lord  (cv/jL/Saivovre^  r^  atcoTr^  rov  ireirofi^oTo^ 
— ^Theodoret) ;  they  attacked  the  Lord  with  reckless  daring  in  the 
person  of  the  prophet,  and  the  second  captain,  with  his  "  Come 
down  quickly,"  did  it  even  more  strongly  than  the  first  This 
sin  was  punished,  and  that  not  by  the  prophet,  but  by  the 
Lord  Himself,  who  fulfilled  the  word  of  His  servant.^  What 
Elijah  here  did  was  an  act  of  holy  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  covenant,  under  which  God  de- 
stroyed the  insolent  despisers  of  His  name  with  fire  and  sword, 
to  m^mifest  the  energy  of  His  holy  majesty  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  idols  of  the  heathen.  But  this  act  carmot  be  transferred 
to  the  times  of  the  new  covenant,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  Luke 
ix.  54,  5  5,  where  Christ  does  not  blame  Elijah  for  what  he  did, 
Imt  admonishes  His  disciples,  who  overlooked  the  difference 
between  the  economy  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
their  carnal  zeal  wanted  to  imitate  what  Elijah  had  done  in 
dime  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been  injured 
in  his  owi\  person. — ^Vers.  13,  14  The  king,  disregarding  the 

^  0/  rov  T^e^vrov  xaniyo^ovrrcf  xarei  rov  Ocov  roy  vfo^irov  Kipwoi  rdg 
Y^mrrmg,  aa  Theodoret  very  aptly  observes. 
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punishing  liand  of  the  Lord,  which,  even  if  it  might  possibly 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  calamity  that  befell  the  captain  who 
was  first  sent  and  his  company,  could  not  be  misunderstood 
when  a  similar  fate  befell  the  second  captain  with  his  fifty  men, 
sent  a  third  company,  in  his  defiant  obduracy,  to  fetch  the  pro- 
phet (D^??f  after  D''?ten  is  apparently  an  error  of  the  pen  for 
^?^^,  ss  the  following  avord  ^B^pB^  shows.)  But  the  third  cap- 
tain was  better  than  his  king,  and  wiser  than  his  two  prede- 
cessors. He  obeyed  the  command  of  the  king  so  far  as  to  go  to 
the  prophet ;  but  instead  of  haughtily  summoning  him  to  follow 
him,  he  bent  his  knee  before  the  man  of  God,  and  prayed  that 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  might  be  spared — ^Vers. 
15,  16.  Then  Elijah  followed  him  to  the  king  (Vjap,  before  him, 
i.e.  before  the  king,  not  before  the  captain ;  and  Ink  for  ii^M,  see 
Ewald,  §  264,  h),  having  been  directed  to  do  so  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  and  repeated  to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  had 
also  conveyed  to  him  through  his  messengers  (see  vers.  4  and  6). 
Vers.  17  and  18.  When  Ahaziah  died,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord  through  Elijah,  as  he  had  no  son,  he  was  followed 
upon  the  throne  by  his  brother  Joram,  "  in  the  second  year  of 
Joram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah."  This  statement 
is  at  variance  both  with  that  in  cL  iii  1,  to  the  effect  that  Joram 
began  to  reign  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  with 
that  in  1  Kings  xxii  52,  viz.  that  Ahaziah  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  lasted 
twenty-five  years,  and  also  with  the  statement  in  ch.  viiL  16, 
that  Joram  of  Judah  became  king  over  Judah  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Joram  of  Israel  If,  for  example,  Ahaziah  of  Israel  died  after  a 
reign  of  not  quite  two  years,  at  the  most  a  year  and  a  half,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat ;  as  Jehoshaphat  himself  reigned 
twenty-five  years,  he  cannot  have  died  till  the  seventh  year  of 
Joram  of  Israel,  and  his  son  Joram  followed  him  upon  the  throne. 
The  last  of  these  discrepancies  may  be  solved  very  simply,  from 
the  fact  that,  according  to  ch.  viii.  16,  Jehoshaphat  was  still  king 
when  his  son  Joram  began  to  reign,  so  that  Jehoshaphat  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son  about  two  years  before  his  death.  And  the 
first  discrepancy  (that  between  ch.  i  17  and  ch.  iii  1)  is  removed 
by  Usher  {AnncUes  M.  ad  a,m.  3106  and  3112),  lightfoot^  and 
others,  after  the  example  of  the  Seder  Olam,  by  the  assumption 
of  a  co-regency.  According  to  this,  when  Jehoshaphat  went) 
with  Ahab  to  Bamoth  in  Gilead  to  war  against  the  Syrians,  in 
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the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign^  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
twenty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  he  appointed  his  son 
Joram  to  the  co-regency^  and  transferred  to  him  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  It  is  from  this  co-regency  that  the  state- 
ment in  ch.  i  17  is  dated^  to  the  effect  that  Joram  of  Israel 
became  king  in  the  second  year  of  Joram  of  JudaL  This  second 
year  of  the  co-regency  of  Joram  corresponds  to  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (cL  iii.  1).  And  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  co-regency  Jehoshaphat  gave  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment entirely  to  him.  It  is  from  this  point  of  time,  i.e.  from  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Jehoshaphat,  that  we  are  to  reckon  the  eight 
years  of  the  reign  of  Joram  (of  Judah),  so  that  he  only  reigned 
six  years  more  after  his  father's  death.^  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  reason  which  induced  Jehoshaphat  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  son  two  years  before  his  death ;  for  there  is  very 
little  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  lightfoot  (Opp,  L  p.  85), 
that  Jehoshaphat  did  this  when  he  commenced  the  war  with  the 
Moabites  in  alliance  with  Joram  of  Israel,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Moabites  revolted  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  Joram 
made  preparations  for  attacking  them  immediately  after  their 
rebellion  (ch.  iii  5-7),  so  that  he  must  have  commenced  this 
expedition  before  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign. 

^  Wolff  indeed  boldly  declares  that  *'  the  co-regency  of  Joram  is  a  pure 
fiction,  and  the  biblical  historians  do  not  furnish  the  slightest  warrant  for 
any  such  suppoution  **  (see  p.  628  of  the  treatise  mentioned  at  p.  187) ;  but  he 
cannot  think  of  any  other  way  of  reconciling  the  differences  than  by  making 
sereral  alterations  in  the  text,  and  inventing  a  oo-regency  in  the  case  of  the 
laraelitish  king  Ahaziah.  The  synchronism  of  the  reigns  of  the  Israelitish 
kings  necessarily  requires  the  solution  adopted  in  the  text.  For  if  Joram  of 
Imel,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat  and  reigned 
twelre  years  (ch.  iii.  1),  was  sliun  at  the  same  time  as  Ahaziah  of  Judah  (ch. 
iJL  24-27),  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  reigned  about  one  year  and  his  predecessor 
Joram  about  eight  years,  so  that  the  two  together  certainly  reigned  fully 
eight  years ;  Joram  of  Judah  must  have  ascended  the  throne  four  years  after 
Jonun  of  Israel,  i,e,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  of  Israel.  •  Consequently  the  twenty-five 
yean  of  Jehoshaphat  are  to  be  reduced  to  twen^-three  in  reckoning  the  sum- 
total  of  the  years  embraced  by  the  period  of  the  kings.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
no  analogy  for  this  combination  of  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  two  kings,  since 
the  other  reductions  of  which  different  chronologists  are  fond  are  perfectly 
arhitrary,  and  the  case  before  us  stands  quite  alone ;  but  this  exception  to  the 
role  is  indicated  clearly  enough  in  the  statement  in  ch.  viii.  16,  that  Joram 
hegan  to  reign  while  Jehoshaphat  was  (still)  king.  When,  however,  Thenina 
objects  to  this  mode  of  reconciling  the  differences,  which  even  Winer  adopts 

T 
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CHAP.  n.   ELIJAH'S  ASCENSION  TO  HEAVEN.      EUSHA'S 

MIRACLES. 

Vers.  1-13.  Elijah's  Ascension  to  Heaven. — Vers.  1—10. 
Jtmmey  from  GUgal  to  thi  other  side  of  the  Jordan, — ^Vers.  1^  2. 
When  the  time  airived  that  Jehovah  vras  about  to  take  up  His 
servant  Elijah  in  a  tempest  to  heaven^  Elijah  went  with  his 
attendant  Elisha  from  Gilgal  down  to  BetheL  ^VQ3i>  in  the 
tempest  or  storm,  t.e.  in  a  tempestuous  storm,  which  was  fre- 
quently  the  herald  of  the  divine  self-revelations  in  the  terres* 
trial  world  (loid.  Job  xxxviii  1,  xL  6 ;  Ezek.  i  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  14). 
D^DB^n  is  the  accusative  of  direction.  OUgal  and  Betkd  (BeiHn, 
see  at  1  Kings  xiL  29)  were  seats  of  schools  of  the  prophets, 
which  Elijah  had  founded  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  GUgal,  from  which  they  went 
down  to  Bethel,  cannot  be  the  place  of  that  name  which  was 
situated  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  east  of  Jericho,  but  must 
be  the  Gilgal  upon  the  mountains,  the  elevated  JUjilia  to  the 
south-west  of  Silo  (Seilun,  see  at  Josh.  viiL  35).  On  the  way 
Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  ^  Stay  here,  I  pray,  for  the  Lord  has  sent 
me  to  Bethel ;"  but  Elisha  declared  with  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
woTild  not  leave  him.  The  Lord  had  revealed  to  both  that  the 
seal  of  divine  attestation  was  to  be  impressed  upon  the  work 
of  Elijah  by  his  being  miraculously  taken  up  into  heaven,  to 

in  the  third  edition  of  his  hibl.  Real-W&ri&buc\  L  p.  539,  on  the  ground  that 
the  reign  of  Joram  is  dated  most  precisely  in  1  Kings  xziL  51  and  2  Gkrcm. 
zzi.  1,  d,  20,  from  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  an  actual  co-r^ency, 
viz.  that  of  Jotham,  is  expressly  mentioned  in  ch.  zv.  5,  which  does  not  render 
it  at  all  necessary  to  carry  the  years  of  his  reign  iuto  those  of  his  father's,  this 
appeal  to  the  case  of  Jotham  cannot  prove  anything,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  biblical  text  knows  nothing  of  any  oo-regency  of  Jotham  and  Uzziah,  but 
simply  states  that  when  Uzziah  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  his  son  Jotham 
judged  the  people  of  the  land,  but  that  he  did  not  become  king  till  after  his 
father^s  death  (ch.  xy.  5,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  21,  23).  It  is  indeed  stated  in 
1  ELings  xxii.  51  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  1,  5,  20,  that  Jehoshaphat  died  and  his 
son  Joram  became  king,  which  may  be  understood  as  meaning  that  he  did  not 
become  king  till  after  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  to 
understand  it  so,  and  therefore  it  can  be  very  eamly  reconciled  with  the  more 
precise  statement  in  eh.  viii.  16,  that  Joram  ascended  the  throne  during^  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  whereas  the  assertion  of  Thenius,  that  the  circumstantial 
clause  IVIKTX'*  yho  t3&K^T1  in  ch.  viiu  16  is  a  gloss,  is  not  critically  established 

by  the  absence  of  these  words  from  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arabic,  and  to  expunge 
ti^em  from  the  text  is  nothing  but  an  act  of  critical  violence. 
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strengthen  the  faith  not  of  Elisha  only,  bat  also  of  the  disciples 
of  the  prophets  and  of  all  the  godly  in  Israel ;  but  the  levela- 
tion  had  been  made  to  them  separately,  so  that  Elijah  had  no 
suspicion  that  Elisha  had  also  been  informed  as  to  his  being 
taken  away.  He  wanted,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  his  servant,  hot 
"^  to  test  his  love  and  attachment"  (YatabL),  but  from  hmnility 
(C.  a  Lap.  and  others),  because  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any 
one  present  to  witness  his  glorification  without  being  well 
assured  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. — 
Ver.  3.  In  Bethel  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  came  to  meet 
Elisha^  and  said  to  him,  ''Knowest  thou  that  Jehovah  will 
take  thy  master  fix)m  over  thy  head  to-day  1 "  B^  ^  npS 
expresses  in  a  pictorial  manner  the  taking  away  of  ELLjah  from 
his  side  by  raising  him  to  heaven,  like  iiraipeiv  and  JhroKjafir- 
fidveof  in  Acts  1  9^  10.  Elisha  replied,  "*  I  know  it,  be 
silent,"  because  he  knew  Elijah's  feeling.  The  Lord  had  there- 
fore revealed  to  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  the  taking  away 
of  Elijah,  to  strengthen  their  faith. — Vers.  4—7.  In  Bethel,  and 
again  in  Jericho,  to  which  they  both  proceeded  from  Bethel, 
Hijah  repeated  the  appeal  to  Elisha  to  stay  there,  but  always 
in  vain.  The  taking  away  of  Elijah  had  also  been  revealed 
to  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  at  Jericho.  Thus  they  both 
came  to  the  Jordan,  whilst  fifty  disciples  of  the  prophets  from 
Jericho  followed  them  at  a  distance,  to  be  eye-witnesses  of 
the  miraculous  translation  of  their  master.  The  course  which 
Elijah  took  before  his  departure  from  this  earth,  viz.  from  Gilgal 
past  Bethel  and  Jericho,  was  not  merely  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  obliged  to  touch  at  these  places  on  the  way  to  the 
Jordan,  but  had  evidently  also  the  same  higher  purpose,  for 
which  his  ascension  to  heaven  had  been  revealed  both  to  Elisha 
and  to  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel  and  Jericho. 
Elijah  himself  said  that  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to  Bethel,  to 
Jericho,  to  the  Jordan  (vers.  2,  4,  6).  He  therefore  took  this 
way  from,  an  impulse  received  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  he 
might  visit  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  he  had  founded, 
once  more  before  his  departure,  and  strengthen  and  fortify  the 
disciples  of  the  prophets  in  the  consecration  of  their  lives  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord,  though  without  in  the  least  surmising 
that  they  had  been  informed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  his 
approaching  departure  from  this  life  But  as  lus  ascension  to 
heaven  took  place  not  so  much  for  his  own  sake,  as  because  of 
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those  associates  in  his  office  who  were  left  behind,  God  had 
revealed  it  to  so  many,  that  they  might  be  even  more  firmly 
established  in  their  calling  by  the  miraculous  glorification  of 
their  master  than  by  his  words,  his  teaching,  and  his  admoni- 
tions, so  that  they  might  carry  it  on  .without  fear  or  trembling, 
even  if  their  great  master  should  no  longer  stand  by  their  side 
with  the  might  of  his  spiritual  power  to  instruct,  advise,  or 
defend.  But  above  all,  Elisha,  whom  the  Lord  had  appointed 
as  his  successor  (1  Kings  xix.  16),  was  to  be  prepared  for  carry- 
ing on  his  work  by  the  last  journey  of  his  master.  He  did  not 
leave  his  side  therefore,  and  resolved,  certainly  also  firom  an 
inward  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  his 
glorification,  that  he  might  receive  the  spiritual  inheritance  of 
the  first-bom  from  his  departing  spiritual  father. — ^Ver.  8.  When 
they  reached  the  Jordan,  Elijah  took  his  prophet's  doak,  rolled 
it  up  (D?},  air.  X67.  convolvU),  and  smote  the  water  with  it; 
whereupon  the  water  divided  hither  and  thither,  so  that  they 
both  passed  through  on  dry  ground.  The  cloak,  that  outward 
sign  of  the  prophet's  office,  became  the  vehicle  of  the  Spirit's 
power  which  works  unseen,  and  with  which  the  prophet  was 
inspired.  The  miracle  itself  is  analogous  to  the  miraculous 
dividing  of  the  Sed  Sea  by  the  stretching  out  of  Moses'  rod 
(Ex.  xiv.  16,  21) ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  peculiar,  and 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  prophetic  character  of  Elijah.  Moses, 
the  leader  of  the  people,  performed  his  miracles  with  his  shepherd's 
crook,  Elijah  the  prophet  divided  the  river  with  his  prophef  s 
mantle. — ^Vers.  9, 10.  After  crossing  the  Jordan,  Elijah  allowed 
his  servant  and  companion  to  make  one  more  request  before 
he  was  taken  away,  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  Lord  would 
fulfil  it  in  answer  to  his  prayer ;  and  Elisha  asked,  "  Let  D^Jf^B 
It?"^?,  StTrXo  ip  TTpevfioTl  aov,  ».«.  a  double  portion  in  (of)  thy 
spirit  be  granted  to  me."  This  request  has  been  misunderstood 
by  many  translators,  from  Ephraem  Syrus  down  to  KostCT  and 
F.  W.  Krummacher,  who  liave  supposed  that  Elisha  wished 
to  have  a  double  measure  of  Elijali's  spirit  ("that  thy  spirit 
may  be  twofold  in  me :"  Luther  s^ter  the  Vulgate, ''  tU  fiat  in 
me  duplex  spiriivs  tutts  ")  ;  and  some  have  taken  it  as  referring 
to  the  fact  that  Elisha  performed  many  more  miracles  and 
much  greater  ones  than  Elijah  (Gler.,  Pfeiffer,  dub.  vex.  p.  442), 
others  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  miracles  (Koster,  die  Proph. 
p.  82),  whilst  others,  like  Krummacher,  have  understood  by  it 
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that  the  spirit  of  Elisha^  as  an  evangelical  spirit^  was  twice  as 
great  as  the  legal  spirit  of  ElijaL  But  there  is  no  such  mean- 
ing implied  in  the  words,  nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  the  answer 
of  Elijah ;  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  there  was  any- 
such  measure  of  the  Spirit  in  the  life  and  works  of  Elisha  in 
comparison  with  the  spirit  of  Elisha,  although  his  request  was 
fulfilled.  The  request  of  Elisha  is  evidently  based  upon  Deut 
XXL  17,  where  3  D^^p^a  denotes  the  double  portion  which  the 
first-bom  received  in  (of)  the  father's  inheritance,  as  R  Levi  b. 
Gers.,  Seb.  Miinst,  YatabL,  Grot,  and  others  have  perceived, 
and  as  Hengstenberg  (Beitrr,  ii  p.  133  f.)  in  our  days  has  once 
more  proved.  Elisha,  resting  his  foot  upon  this  law,  requested 
of  Elijah  as  a  first-bom  son  the  double  portion  of  his  spirit  for 
his  inheritance.  Elisha  looked  upon  himself  as  the  first-bom 
son  of  Elijah  in  relation  to  the  other  "  sons  of  the  'prophets," 
inasmuch  as  Elijah  by  the  command  of  God  had  called  him  to 
be  his  successor  and  to  carry  on  his  work.  The  answer  of 
Ehjah  agrees  with  this :  "  Thou  hast  asked  a  hai;d  thing,"  he  said, 
because  the  granting  of  this  request  was  not  in  his  power,  but  in 
the  power  of  God.  He  therefore  made  its  fulfilment  dependent 
upon  a  condition,  which  did  not  rest  with  himself,  but  was  under 
the  control  of  God:  ''if  thou  shalt  see  me  taken  from  thee  (n;^^, 
partic,  Pual  with  the  D  dropped,  see  Ges.  §  52,  Anm.  I ;  Ewald, 
\  169,  cQ,  let  it  be  so  to  thee ;  but  if  not,  it  will  not  be  so." 
From  his  own  personal  inclinaiion  Elijah  did  not  wish  to  have 
Elisha,  who  was  so  closely  related  to  him,  as  an  eye-witness  of 
his  translation  from  the  earth ;  but  from  his  persistent  refusal  to 
leave  him  he  could  already  see  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  send 
him  away.  He  therefore  left  the  matter  to  the  Lord,  and  made 
the  guidance  of  God  the  sign  for  Elisha  whether  the  Lord  would 
falfil  his  request  or  not.  Moreover,  the  request  itself  even  on 
the  part  of  the  petitioner  presupposes  a  certain  dependence, 
and  for  this  reason  Elisha  could  not  possibly  desire  that  the 
double  measure  of  Elijah's  spirit  should  be  bestowed  upon  him. 
Adying  man  cannot  leave  to  his  heir  more  than  he  has  himself. 
And,  lastly,  even  the  ministry  of  Elisha,  when  compared  with 
that  of  Elijah,  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  subordinate  to 
it  He  lives  and  labours  merely  as  the  continuer  of  the  work 
already  begun  by  Elijah,  both  outwardly  in  relation  to  the  wor- 
shippers of  idols,  and  inwardly  in  relation  to  the  disciples  of  the 
prophets.     Elisha  performs  tiie  anointing  of  Jehu  and  Hazael, 
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with  which  Elijah  was  chaiged,  and  thereby  prepaxes  the  way 
for  the  realization  of  that  destrociion  of  Ahab's  honse  which 
Elijah  predicted  to  the  king;  and  he  merely  receives  and 
fosters  those  schools  of  the  prophets  which  Elijah  had  already 
founded.  And  again»  it  is  not  Elisha  bat  Elijah  who  appears 
as  the  Coryphsens  of  prophecy  along  with  Moses,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  law,  upon  the  mount  of  transfigoration  (Matt 
xviL  3). — It  is  only  a  thoroughly  external  mode  of  observation 
that  can  discover  in  the  fact  that  Elisha  performed  a  greater 
number  of  miracles  than  Elijah,  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  Elijah 
rested  doubly  upon  him. 

Vers.  11-13.  Elijah's  ascension. — Ver.  11.  While  they  were 
walking  on  and  talking  to  each  other, ''  behold  (there  suddenly 
fi^peared)  a  fiery  chariot  and  fiery  horses,  and  separated  the  two 
(by  driving  between  them),  and  Elijah  went  up  in  the  tempest 
to  heaven."  As  God  had  formerly  taken  Enoch  away,  so  that  he 
did  not  taste  of  death  (see  at  G«n.  v.  24),  so  did  He  also  suddenly 
take  Elijah  away  from  Elisha,  and  carry  him  to  heaven  without 
dying.  It  was  n*^lpl^,  "  in  the  tempest,"  that  he  was  taken,  away. 
The  storm  was  accompanied  by  a  fiery  phenomenon,  which  ap- 
peared to  the  eyes  of  Elisha  as  a  chariot  of  fire  with  horses  df 
fire,  in  which  Elijah  rode  to  heavea  The  tempest  was  an  earthly 
substratum  for  the  theophany,  the  fiery  chariots  and  fiery  horses 
the  symbolical  form  in  which  the  translation  of  his  master  to 
heaven  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  Elisha,  who  was  left  behind.^ 
— ^The  ascension  of  Elijah  has  been  compared  to  the  death  of 
Moses.  *'  As  God  Himself  buried  Moses,  and  his  grave  has  not 
been  found  to  this  day,  so  did  He  fetch  Elias  to  heaven  in  a  still 
more  glorious  manner  in  a  fiery  chariot  with  fiery  horses,  so  that 
fifty  men,  who  searched  for  him,  did  not  find  him  on  the  earth" 
(Ziegler).  This  parallel  has  a  real  foundation  in  the  appearance 
of  Moses  and  Elijah  with  Christ  on  the  mountain  of  transfigura- 
tion, only  we  must  not  overlook  the  difference  in  the  departure 
from  this  life  of  these  two  witnesses  of  God.  For  Moses  died 
and  was  to  die  ia  the  wilderness  because  of  his  sin  (Deut  xzxii 

^  All  farther  questions,  t.g,  oonceming  the  nature  of  the  fieiy  chariot,  the 
place  to  which  Elijah  was  carried,  the  day  of  his  ascension,  which  G.  a  Lap., 
according  to  the  Romish  martyrology,  assigns  to  the  20th  dt  July  in  the  19th 
year  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  hare  been  discussed 
by  the  earlier  commentators,  are  to  be  set  down  as  useless  trifles,  which  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  thought  and  comprehension. 
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49  sqq.),  and  was  onl^  buried  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  so  that 
no  one  has  seen  his  grave,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing it  from  men  as  to  withdraw  his  body  from  corruption,  and 
preserve  and  glorify  it  for  the  eternal  life  (see  the  Comm.  on 
Deut  xzxiy.  5,  6).  Mijah  did  not  die,  but  was  received  into 
heaven  by  being  "  changed"  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15 
sqq.).  This  difference  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character 
and  position  of  these  two  men  in  the  earthly  kingdom  of  God. 
Moses  the  lawgiver  departed  £rom  the  earthly  life  by  the  way  of 
the  law,  which  worketh  death  as  the  wages  of  sin  (Boul  vl  23, 
vii  13);  Elijah  the  prophet^  who  was  appointed  to  admonish 
for  future  times  (o  Korarfpa^U  iv  iXey/iol^  eh  tccupov;),  to 
pacify  the  wrath  before  the  judgment,  to  turn  the  heart  of  the 
father  to  the  son,  and  to  restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob  (Ecclus. 
ilviiL  10),  was  taken  to  heaven  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ  (MaL 
iiL  23,  24;  Matt,  xl  10,  11)  without  tasting  of  death,  to  pre- 
dict the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  to  set  it  forth  in  Old  Testa- 
ment mode ;  for  as  a  servant,  as  the  servant  of  the  law,  who 
with  his  fiery  zeal  preached  both  by  word  and  deed  the  fire  of 
the  wrath  of  divine  justice  to  the  rebellious  generation  of  his  own 
time,  Elijah  was  carried  by  the  Lord  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  storm, 
the  symbol  of  the  judicial  righteousness  of  Grod.  ''  As  he  was  an 
unparalleled  champion  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  a  fiery  war- 
chariot  was  the  symbol  of  his  triumphal  procession  into  heaven  " 
(0.  V.  Gerlach).  But  Christ,  as  the  Son,  to  whom  all  power  is 
given  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  after  having  taken  away  &om  death 
its  sting  and  firom  hell  its  victory,  by  His  resurrection  from  the 
grave  (1  Cor.  xv.  55),  returned  to  the  Father  in  the  power  of  His 
eternal  deity,  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  His  glorified  body  before 
the  eyes  of  His  disciples  as  the  victor  over  death  and  hell,  until 
a  cloud  received  Him  and  concealed  His  figure  from  their  sight 
(Luke  xxiv.  51 ;  Acts  i  9).^ — ^Ver.  12.  When  Elisha  saw  his 

^  The  actaal  truth  of  this  miraciiloiu  departure  of  the  prophet  is  strongly 
oonfirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Elijah,  as  recorded  in  Matt.  xviL  8,  4  and 
Loke  ix.  SO,  upon  which  the  seal  of  attestation  is  impressed  bj  the  ascension 
<rf  oor  Lord.  His  ascension  was  in  harmony  with  the  great  mission  with  which 
he,  the  mightiest  of  all  the  prophets,  was  entrusted  in  that  development  of  the 
divine  plan  of  salvation  which  continued  through  the  centuries  in  the  interval 
between  Moses  and  Christ — Whoever  is  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  the  divine  revelation  of  mercy,  will  be  unable  to  comprehend  this 
mirade  also.  This  was  the  case  with  Joaephus,  and  even  with  Ephraem  the 
Syrian  father.     Josephus,  for  example  (^4^/.  ix.  2,  2),  says  nothing  about  the 
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master  carried  thus  miraculously  away,  he  exclaimed, "  My  father, 
my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  horsemen  thereof !"  and  as  he 
saw  him  no  more,  he  took  hold  of  his  clothes  and  rent  them  in 
two  pieces,  i.e,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  a  proof  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  sorrow  at  his  being  taken  away.  He  called  Elijah 
''M^  *'  my  father,"  as  his  spiritual  father,  who  had  begotten  him 
as  his  son  through  the  word  of  Godr  "  Chariot  (war-chariot)  and 
horsemen  of  Israel,"  on  which  the  Israelitish  kings  based  the 
might  and  security  of  their  kingdom,  are  a  symbolical  representa- 

miracle,  and  simply  states  that  'Hx/as;  \i  dpfipii^uif  n^eiplo^n'  ««^  otitic  typu 
^ixP't  '^s  <rifttp09  ttvTou  riif  rfXivr^y,  ftnd  adds  that  it  is  written  of  Elijah 
and  Enoch  in  the  sacred  books,  on  ytyiveutw  dptuntg.  ^iitmroit  It  mn-Z*  ovhtlg 
oIBfjr.  Ephraem,  the  Christian  father,  passes  over  the  last  dause  of  ver.  11, 
"  so  Elijah  went  up  in  the  whirlwind  to  heaven,"  in  his  exposition  of  our 
chapter,  and  paraphrases  the  rest  of  the  words  thus :  ^*  There  came  anddenly 
from  on  high  a  fire-storm,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flame  the  form  of  a  chariot 
and  of  horses,  and  separated  them  from  one  another ;  one  of  the  two  it  left  on 

the  earth,  the  other,  namely  Elijah,  it  carried  up  on  high  (]k}0}lo!^  «jl2h.)  ; 

but  whither  the  wind  (or  Spirit?  |>aO$)  took  him,  or  in  what  place  it  left 
him,  the  Scriptures  have  not  told  us.  They  say,  however,  that  some  years 
afterwards  an  alarming  letter  from  him,  full  of  threats,  was  delivered  to  king 
Joram  of  Judah/*  Following  the  lead  of  such  predecessors  as  these,  J.  D. 
lifichaelis,  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  orthodoxy,  informed  the  '^  unlearned" 
(in  the  Anmerhungtn  to  his  Bihel-iibersetzung)  that  Elijah  did  not  go  to  heaven, 
but  was  simply  carried  away  from  Palestine,  and  lived  at  least  twelve  years 
more,  that  he  might  be  able  to  write  a  letter  to  king  Joram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12), 
for  **  men  do  not  receive  letters  from  people  in  heaven.**  This  incident  has 
been  frequently  adduced  since  then  as  a  disproof  of  the  ascension  of  Elijah. 
Bat  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Chronicles  about  any  letter  (D^DDi  "l&Di 
or  Tn^Hi  which  would  be  the  Hebrew  for  a  letter)  ;  all  that  is  said  is  that  a 
writing  (STl^o)  from  the  prophet  Elijah  was  brought  to  Joram,  in  which  he 
was  threatened  with  severe  punishments  on  account  of  his  apostaay.  Now 
such  a  writing  as  this  might  very  well  have  been  written  by  Elijah  before 
his  ascension,  and  handed  to  Elisha  to  be  sent  by  him  to  king  Joram  at  the 
proper  time.  Even  Bertheau  admits  that,  according  to  the  chronological  data 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Elijah  might  have  been  still  Uving  in  the  reign  of  Joram 
of  Judah ;  and  it  is  a  priori  probable  that  he  both  spoke  of  Joram*s  sin  and 
threatened  him  with  punishment.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  year  of  Elijah's 
ascension.  Neither  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned  after  the  death  of  Ahaziah  of 
Israel,  which  he  himself  had  personally  foretold  to  that  ungodly  king,  nor  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  war  which  Jehoshaphat  and  Joram  of  Israel  waged 
with  the  Moabites  the  prophet  Elisha  was  consulted  (ch.  iii.),  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  Elijah  was  taken  from  the  earth  in  the  interval  between  these 
two  events.  It  is  very  obvious  from  ch.  iii.  11,  that  the  two  kings  applied  to 
Elisha  simply  because  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  becaOse  Elijah 
was  no  longer  alive. 
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tion  of  the  strong  defence  whicli  Elijah  had  been  through  his 
ministry  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (c£  ch.  xiiL  14). — ^Ver,  13.  He 
then  took  np  Elijah's  prophet's  mantle^  which  had  fallen  from  him 
when  he  was  snatched  away,  and  returned  to  the  Jordan.  The 
prophet^s  mantle  of  the  master  fell  to  Elisha  the  disciple,  as  a 
pledge  to  himself  that  his  request  was  fulfilled,  and  as  a  visible 
sign  to  others  that  he  was  his  divinely  appointed  successor,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested  upon  him  (ver.  15). 

Vers.  14-25.  Return  op  Elisha.  to  Jericho  and  Bethel, 
AND  his  First  Miracles. — ^Vers.  14,  15.  Having  returned  to 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  Elisha  smote  the  water  with  Elijah's 
mantle,  saying,  "Where  is  Jehovah  the  God  of  Elijah,  yea 
He  ?"  and  the  water  divided  hither  and  thither,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  go  through,  wrniw^  which  the  LXX.  did  not  under* 
stand,  and  have  simply  reproduced  in  Greek  characters,  a<^^, 
is  an  emphatic  apposition,  ''yea  He,"  such  as  we  find  after 
soflGixes^  e.g,  Prov.  xxiL  19;  and  *|M  is  only  a  strengthened 
t^,  which  is  more  usual  when  emphatic  prominence  is  given 
to  the  sufiKx  (vid.  Ges.  §  121,  3).  The  Masoretia  accentuation, 
which  separates  it  from  the  preceding  words,  rests  upon  a  false 
interpretation.  There  is  no  need  either  for  the  alteration  pro* 
posed  by  Ewald,  §  362, a,  of  ^^  into  ^*<,  "he  had  scarcely 
smitten  the  water,''  especially  as  not  a  single  analogous  ex- 
ample can  be  adduced  of  the  use  of  K^n  ^k  followed  by  a  Vav 
consee.;  or  for  the  conjecture  that  the  original  reading  in  the 
text  was  JrtDK  (Houb.,  BottcL,  Then.), "  where  is  now  the  God 
of  Elijah  ?  "  which  derives  no  critical  support  &om  the  d<^^  of 
the  IXX.,  and  is  quite  at  variance  with  Hebrew  usage,  since  K^BK 
generally  stands  immediately  after  n.*M,  when  it  serves  to  strengthen 
the  interrogation  (yid.  Juc^.  ix.  38,  Job  xvii.  15,  Isa.  xix.  12, 
Hosl  xiii  10).  This  mirade  was  intended  partly  to  confirm 
Elisha's  conviction  that  his  petition  had  been  fulfilled,  and  partly 
to  accredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  and  the 
people  generally  as  the  divinely  appointed  successor  of  Elijah. 
All  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  from  Jericho  saw  also  from 
this  that  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested  upon  Elisha,  and  came  to 
meet  him  to  do  homage  to  him  as  beiog  now  their  spiritual 
father  and  lord. — ^Vers.  16-18.  But  the  disciples  of  the  prophets 
at  Jericho  were  so  unable  to  realize  the  fact  of  Elijah's  trans- 
lation, although  it  had  been  previously  revealed  to  them,  that 
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they  begged  peimission  of  Elisha  to  send  out  fifty  bniTB  men 
to  seek  for  Elijah.  ^K^pB :  whetber  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has 
not  taken  him  and  cast  him  upon  02ie  of  the  mountains,  or  into 
one  of  the  valleys.  ?&  'with  the  perfect  is  used  ^  where  there  is 
fear  of  a  fact,  which  as  is  conjectured  almost  with  certainty  has 
already  happened/'  like  ^^  in  the  G&oae  of  *'  whdher  not "  (vid. 
Ewald,  §  337,  A).  ^^^  ^  is  not  a  wind  sent  by  Jehovah 
(6es.),  but  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  in  1  Kings  xviiL  12. 
The  CMUb  n\\f>i  is  the  regular  formation  from  k;|  or  K^i  (Zech. 
jdv.  4) ;  the  Keri  with  the  transposition  of  M  and  \  the  later 
form:  ni^KB,  Ezek.  viL  16,  xzxL  12,  etc  The  belief  expressed 
by  the  disciples  of  the  prophets,  that  Elijah  might  have  been 
miraculously  carded  away,  was  a  popular  belief,  according  to 
1  Kings  xviiL  12,  which  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  were  pro- 
bably led  to  share,  more  especially  in  the  present  case,  by  Uie 
fact  that  they  could  not  imagine  a  translation  to  heaven  as  a 
possible  thing,  and  with  the  indefiuiteness  of  the  expression 
^bW">  ^jno  n\h  could  only  imderstand  the  divine  revelation  which 
they  had  received  as  referring  to  removal  by  death.  So  that 
even  if  Elisha  told  them  how  miraculously  Elijah  had  been 
taken  from  him,  which  he  no  doubt  did,  they  might  still  believe 
that  by  the  appearance  in  the  stonn  the  Lord  had  taken  away 
His  servant  from  this  life,  that  is  to  say,  had  received  his  soul 
into  heaven,  and  had  left  his  earthly  tabernacle  somewhere  on 
the  earth,  for  which  they  would  like  to  go  in  search,  that  they 
might  pay  the  last  honours  to  their  departed  master.  EUsha 
yielded  to  their  continued  urgency  and  granted  their  request ; 
whereupon  fifty  men  sought  for  three  days  for  Elijah's  body, 
and  after  three  days*  vain  search  returned  to  Jericho.  BQ"Ty, 
to  being  ashamed,  i.t,  till  he  was  ashamed  to  refuse  their  request 
any  longer  (see  at  Judg.  iiL  25). 

The  two  following  miracles  of  Elisha  (vers.  19-25)  were 
also  intended  to  accredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  a 
man  endowed  with  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God,  as  Elijah  had 
been.  Vers.  19—22.  Elisha  makes  the  vxzter  at  Jericho  wJiole- 
some. — ^During  his  stay  at  Jericho  (ver.  1 8)  Uie  people  of  the 
city  complained,  that  whilst  the  situation  of  the  place  was  good 
in  other  respects,  the  water  was  bad  and  the  land  produced  mis- 
osrriages.  TT}^*},  the  land,  i.e.  the  soil,  on  account  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  water ;  not  "  the  inhabitants,  both  man  and  beast  ** 
(Thenius).     Elisha  then  told  them  to  bring  a  new  dish  with 
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salt,  and  poured  the  salt  into  the  sprii^  vdtii  these  vords : 
*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  made  this  water  sound ;  there 
will  no  more  be  death  and  miscarriage  thence "  (C^^).  ^D^^ 
is  a  substantive  here  (vid.  Ewald,  160,  e).  Q^^n  K)riD  is  no 
doubt  the  present  spring  Ain  ts  Sultan,  the  only  spring  near  to 
Jericho,  the  waters  of  which  spread  over  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
thirty-five  minutes'  distance  from  the  present  village  and  castle, 
taking  its  rise  in  a  group  of  elevations  not  fiar  &om  the  foot 
of  the  mount  Quarantarui  (Kuruntul) ;  a  large  and  beautiful 
spring,  the  water  of  which  is  neither  cold  nor  warm,  and  has  an 
agreeable  and  sweet  (according  to  Steph.  Schultz,  ''  somewhat 
salt  *^)  taste.  It  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  kind  of  reservoir 
or  semicircular  wall  of  hewn  stones,  from  which  the  water  was 
conducted  in  different  directions  to  the  plain  (vid.  Sob.  Pal,  ii 
p.  283  sqq.).  With  regard  to  the  miracle,  a  spring  which  sup- 
plied the  whole  of  the  city  and  district  with  water  could  not 
be  so  greatly  improved  by  pouring  in  a  dish  of  salt,  that  the 
water  lost  its  injurious  qualities  for  ever,  even  if  salt  does 
possess  the  power  of  depriving  bad  water  of  its  unpleasant  taste 
and  injurious  effects.  The  use  of  these  natural  means  does 
not  remove  the  miracle.  Salt,  according  to  its  power  of  pre- 
serving from  corruption  and  decomposition,  is  a  symbol  of  incor- 
ruptibility and  of  the  power  of  life  which  destroys  death  (see 
BcQir,  Syrnbolik,  ii  pp.  325, 326).  As  such  it  foimed  the  earthly 
substratum  for  the  spiritual  power  of  the  divine  word,  through 
which  the  spring  was  made  for  ever  sound.  A  new  dish  was 
taken  for  the  purpose,  not  db  munditiem  (Seb.  Schm.),  but  as  a 
symbol  of  the  renewing  power  of  the  word  of  God. — But  if 
this  miracle  was  adapted  to  show  to  the  people  the  beneficent 
character  of  the  prophet's  ministry,  the  following  occurrence  was 
intended  to  prove  to  the  despisers  of  God  that  the  Lord  does 
not  allow  His  servants  to  be  ridiculed  with  impunity. — ^Yeis. 
23-25.  The  judgment  of  Ood  upon  the  loose  fdlows  at  Bethel. 
Elisha  proceeded  from  Jericho  to  Bethel,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
idolatrous  calf-worship,  where  there  was  also  a  school  of  the 
prophets  (ver.  3).  On  the  way  thither  there  came  small  boys 
out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  who  ridiculed  him  by  calling  out, 
**  Come  up,  bald-head,  come,"  etc.  TO,  bald-head  (with  a  bald 
place  at  the  back  of  the  head),  was  used  as  a  term  of  scorn  (cf. 
Is&  iii  17,  24) ;  but  hardly  from  a  suspicion  of  leprosy  (Winer, 
Thenius),     It  was  rather  as  a  natural  defect,  for  Elisha,  who 
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lived  for  fifty  years  after  this  (ch.  ziii  14),  could  not  have  been 
bald  from  age  at  that  time. — ^Ver.  24.  The  prophet  then  turned 
round  and  cursed  the  scoffers  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
there  came  two  bears  out  of  the  wood,  and  tore  forty-two  boys 
of  them  in  pieces.  The  supposed  "  immorality  of  cursing,** 
which  Thenius  still  adduces  as  a  disproof  of  the  historical  truth 
of  this  miracle,  even  if  it  were  established,  would  not  affect 
Elisha  only,  but  would  fall  back  upon  the  Lord  God,  whc 
executed  the  curse  of  His  servant  in  such  a  manner  upon  these 
worthless  boys.  And  there  is  no  need,  in  order  to  justify  the 
judicial  miracle,  to  assume  that  there  was  a  preconcerted  plan 
which  had  been  devised  by  the  chief  rulers  of  the  city  out  of 
enmity  to  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  children  had 
merely  been  put  forward  (0.  v.  Gerlach).  All  that  is  necessaiy 
is  to  admit  that  the  worthless  spirit  which  prevailed  in  Bethel 
was  openly  manifested  in  the  ridicule  of  the  children,  and  that 
these  boys  knew  Elisha,  and  in  his  person  insulted  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord.  If  this  was  the  case,  then  Elisha  cursed  the  boys 
for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  which  had 
been  injured  in  his  person ;  and  the  Lord  caused  this  curse  to 
be  fulfilled,  to  punish  in  the  children  the  sins  of  the  parents, 
and  to  inspire  the  whole  city  with  a  salutary  dread  of  His  holy 
majesty.^ — ^Ver.  25.  Elisha  went  from  Bethel  to  Cartnel  (see  at 
1  Kings  rviii  19),  probably  to  strengthen  himself  in  soUtnde 
for  the  continuation  of  his  master's  work.  He  returned  thence 
to  Samaria,  where,  according  to  ch.  vi  32,he  possessed  a  house. 


CHAP.  m.   JORAM  OF  ISRAEL,  AND  THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  MOAB 
WHICH  HE  UNDERTOOK  IN  COMPANY  WITH  JEHOSHAPHAT. 

Vers.  1-3.  Beign  of  Joram  of  Israel. — For  the  chronolo- 
gical statement  in  ver.  1,  see  at  cL  i.  17.    Joram  or  Jthoram  was 

1  Augustine,  or  the  author  of  the  Scrmo  204  dt  Tempore  (or  Merino  41  de 
Elisaso  in  t.  v.  of  the  0pp.  August.,  ed.  J.  P.  Migne,  p.  1826),  which  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  gives  a  similar  explanation.  "  The  insolent  boys,"  he  says,  *'  are 
to  be  supposed  to  have  done  this  at  the  instigation  of  their  parents  ^  for  they 
would  not  have  called  out  if  it  had  displeased  their  parents.*'  And  with 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  judicial  punishment,  he  says  it  was  inflicted  **  that 
the  elders  might  receive  a  lesson  through  the  smiting  of  the  little  ones,  and 
the  death  of  the  sons  might  be  a  lesson  to  the  parents ;  and  that  they  might 
learn  to  fear  the  prophet,  whom  they  would  not  love,  notwithstanding  the 
wonders  which  he  performed." 
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not  so  ungodly  as  his  father  Ahab  and  his  mother  Jezebel.  He 
had  the  statue  or  pillar  of  Baal,  which  his  father  had  erected  in 
Samaria^  removed ;  and  it  was  only  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  ie. 
the  calf- worship,  that  he  adhered.  Joram  therefore  wished  to 
abolish  the  worship  of  Baal  and  elevate  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
under  the  image  of  the  calf  (ox),  into  the  religion  of  his  king- 
dom once  more.  For  the  singular  sufBx  n|Qp  see  Ewald,  §  3 1 7,  a. 
He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  exterminating  the  worship  of 
BaaL  It  not  only  continued  in  Samaria,  but  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  again  in  the  most  shameless  manner  (c£  cL  x. 
18  sqq.)  ;  at  which  we  cannot  be  surprised,  since  his  mother 
Jezebel,  that  fanatical  worshipper  of  Baal,  was  living  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  reign  (ch.  ix.  30). 

Vers.  4-2  7.  War  of  Joram,  in  alliance  with  Jehoshaphat, 
AGAINST  THE  MoABiTES. — ^Vcrs.  4,  5.  The  occasiou  of  this  war  was 
the  rebellion  of  the  Moabites,  ie,  the  refusal  to  pay  tribute  to 
Israel  since  the  death  of  Ahab.  Mesha  the  (vassal-)  king  of  Moab 
was  a  possessor  of  flocks,  and  paid  to  the  king  of  Israel  100,000 
lambs  and  100,000  rams  ;  not  merely  at  the  commencement  of 
each  new  reign  (Cler.),  but  as  a  yearly  tribute  (3^?^?,  to  bring 
again  =  to  bring  repeatedly,  as  in  Num.  xviii  9,  etc.).  This 
yearly  tribute  could  not  be  exorbitant  for  the  land  of  the 
Moabites,  which  abounded  in  good  pasture,  and  was  specially 
adapted  for  the  rearing  of  flocks.  The  payment  of  tribute  in 
natural  objects  and  in  the  produce  of  the  land  was  very  cus- 
tomary in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  usual  among  the  tribes  of 
Asia.^  *lgi3  signifies  both  a  shepherd  (Amos  1  1)  and  also  a 
possessor  of  flocks.  In  Arabic  it  is  properly  the  possessor  of  a 
superior  kind  of  sheep  and  goats  (yid.  Boch.  Hieroz,  L  p.  483 
sq.  ed.  Bos.).  *)Dy  may  either  be  taken  as  a  second  object  to 
3*?^,  or  be  connected  with  D^?  as  an  accusative  of  looser  govern- 
ment (Ewald,  §  287,  A).  In  the  first  case  the  tribute  would 
consist  of  the  wool  (the  fleeces)  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000 
tarns ;  in  the  second,  of  100,000  lambs  and  the  wool  of  100,000 
rams.  In  support  of  the  latter  we  may  quote  Isa  xvi  1,  where 
lambs  are  mentioned  as  tribute. — ^Yers.  5  sqq.  The  statement 

*  Peeunia  ipsa  a  pecore  appeUahatur.  Etiam  nunc  in  tahulis  Censoriis  pascua 
diamtur  omnioj  ex  quibus  populus  reditus  habet,  quia  diu  hoc  solum  vectigal 
fiat,  Mulctatio  quoque  nonnisi  ovium  boumque  impendio  diabatur, — Fhoca  7i, 
Motrnii.  8. 


■ 
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concerning  the  relaellion  of  the  Moabites,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  ch.  i  1,  is  repeated  here,  because  it  famished 
the  occasion  for  the  expedition  about  to  be  described  AHitxiftli 
had  been  unable  to  do  anything  daring  his  short  reign  to  renew 
the  subjugation  of  Moab ;  Joram  was  therefore  anxious  to  over- 
take what  had  been  neglected  immediately  after  his  ascent  of 
the  throne.  He  went  to  Samaria  V^*J  ^%  at  that  time^ 
namely,  when  he  renewed  his  demand  for  the  tribute  and  it  was 
refused  (Thenius),  and  mustered  all  Israel,  ie.  raised  an  army 
out  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  asked  Jehoshaphat  to  join  in  the 
war,  which  he  willingly  promised  to  do  (as  in  1  Kings  xxii  4), 
notwithstanding  the  fipict  that  be  had  been  blamed  by  prophets 
for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  (2  Chron.  xiz.  2  and  xx. 
37).  He  probably  wished  to  chastise  the  Moabites  still  further 
on  this  occasion  for  their  invasion  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xx.),  and 
to  do  his  part  by  bringing  them  once  more  under  the  yoke  of 
Israel,  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  make  fresh  incursions  into 
Judah. — Ver.  8.  In  reply  to  Joram's  question,  **  By  which  way 
shall  we  advance  (against  Moab)  ? "  Jehoshaphat  decided  in 
favour  of  "  the  way  through  the  desert  of  Edom."  There  were 
two  ways  by  which  it  was  possible  to  enter  the  land  of  the 
Moabites;  namely,  either  by  going  above  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
crossing  the  Jordan  and  the  bounda^  river  Amon,  and  so  enter- 
ing it  from  the  north,  or  by  going  round  the  southern  point  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  advancing  through  the  northern  portion  of 
the  mountains  of  Edom,  and  thus  entering  it  from  the  south 
The  latter  way  was  the  longer  of  the  two,  and  the  one  attended 
with  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers,  because  the  army  would 
have  to  cross  mountains  which  were  very  difficult  to  ascend 
Nevertheless  Jehoshaphat  decided  in  its  favour,  partly  because, 
if  they  took  the  northern  route,  they  would  have  the  Syrians  at 
Bamoth  in  Gilead  to  fear,  partly  also  because  the  Moabites,  from 
their  very  confidence  in  the  inaccessibility  of  their  southern 
boundary,  would  hardly  expect  any  attack  from  that  side,  and 
might  therefore,  if  assailed  at  that  point,  be  taken  off  their 
guard  and  easily  defeated,  and  probably  also  from  a  regard  to 
the  king  of  Edom,  whom  they  could  induce  to  join  them  with 
his  troops  if  they  took  that  route,  not  so  much  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  their  own  army  as  to  make  sure  of  his 
forces,  namely,  that  he  would  not  make  a  fresh  attempt  at  re- 
bellion by  a  second  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  while 
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Jeboshaphat  was  taking  the  field  against  the  Moabites. — Yer.  9. 
But  however  cleverly  this  plan  may  have  been  contrived,  when 
the  united  army  had  been  marching  ronnd  for  seven  days  and 
was  passing  through  the  deep  rocky  valley  of  the  Ahsy}  which 
divided  the  territories  of  Edom  and  Moaby  it  was  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  perishing  from  want  of  water  for  men  and  cattle,  as 
the  river  which  flows  through  this  valley,  and  in  which  they 
probably  hoped  to  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  since  accord- 
iog  to  Sobinson  {Pal.  iL  pp.  476  and  488)  it  is  a  stream  which 
never  fails,  was  at  that  time  perfectly  dry. 

In  this  distress  the  hearts  of  the  two  kings  were  manifested. — 
Vers.  1 0—1 2.  Joram  cried  out  in  his  despair :  "Woe,  that  Jehovah 
has  called  these  three  kings,  to  give  them  into  the  hand  of  Moab !" 
C?,  thai,  serves  to  give  emphasis  to  the  assurance ;  see  Ewald,  §  3  3  0, 
h)  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  other  hand,  had  confidence  in  the  Lord, 
and  inquired  whether  there  was  no  prophet  there,  through  whom 
they  could  seek  counsel  of  the  Lord  (as  in  1  Eongs  xxii  7) ;  where* 
upon  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Israelitish  king  answered  that 
Elisha  was  there,  who  had  poured  water  upon  the  hands  of  Elijah, 
ie.  had  l>een  with  him  daily  as  his  servant^  and  therefore  could 
piobably  obtain  and  give  a  revelation  from  God.  Elisha  may 
perhaps  have  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  army  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  the  distress  of  the  kings 
was  to  be  one  means  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  not  only  of  dis- 

^  The  usual  route  from  southern  Judssa  to  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  which 
e?en  the  CrusadeiB  and  more  recent  trayellers  took,  runs  round  the  Dead  Sea 
op  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  ed  Deraah  or  Kerak^  and  then  up  this  wady  to 
Kerak  (yid.  Rob.  ii.  p.  231).  The  allied  kings  did  not  take  this  route  how- 
ever, but  went  through  the  Wady  el  Kurahy  or  es-Safieh,  which  opens  into 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Dea,  and  which  is  called  the  Wady  el  Ahsy 
farther  up  in  the  mountains,  by  Seetzen  {R.  ii.  pp.  855,  856)  erroneously  the 
Wady  tl  HSssa  (Rob.  ii.  p.  48S),  a  ravine  through  which  Burckhardt  passed 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  (^Syrieuy  ii.  p.  673).  That  they  advanced  by  this 
route  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact,  that  when  they  firBt  suffered  from 
want  of  water  they  were  on  the  border  of  the  Moabitish  territory,  of  which 
thisTery  wady  fonns  the  boundary  (ver.  21 ;  see  Burckh.  p.  674,  and  Rob.. 
PoL  ii  p.  555),  and  the  water  came  flowing  from  Edom  (ver.  20).  Neither 
of  these  circumstances  is  applicable  to  the  Wady  el  Kerak. — Still  less  can  we 
Assume,  with  0.  y.  Gerlach,  that  they  chose  the  route  through  the  Arabah 
that  they  might  approach  Moab  from  the  south,  as  the  Israelites  under  Moses 
bad  done.  For  it  would  hare  been  impossible  for  them  to  reach  the  border 
of  Moab  by  this  circuitous  route.  And  why  should  they  go  so  far  round,  with 
thtt  way  through  £dom  open  to  them  2 
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tinguishing  the  prophet  in  the  eyes  of  Joram,  but  also  of  i>oint- 
ing  Joram  to  the  Lord  as  the  only  true  God.  The  three  kings, 
humbled  by  the  calamity,  went  in  person  to  Elisha,  instead  of 
sending  for  him. — ^Vers.  13, 14.  In  order  still  further  to  humble 
the  king  of  Israel,  who  wa^^  already  bowed  down  by  the  trouble, 
and  to  produce  some  salutary  fruit  of  repentance  in  his  heart, 
Elisha  addressed  him  in  these  words :  ''  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee  ?  Go  to  the  (Baal-)  prophets  of  thy  father  and  thy  mother ! 
Let  them  help  thea"  When  Joram  replied  to  this  in  a  suppli- 
catory tone :  ^^,  no,  pray  (as  in  Buth  i  13),  i.e.  speak  not  in 
this  refusing  way,  for  the  Lord  has  brought  these  three  kings — 
not  me  alone,  but  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of  Edom  also — 
into  this  trouble ;  Elisha  said  to  him  with  a  solemn  oath  (c£ 
1  Kings  xviL  1) :  "  If  I  did  not  regard  Jehoshaphat,  I  should 
not  look  at  thee  and  have  respect  to  thee,"  i.e.  I  should  not 
deign  to  look  at  thee,  much  less  to  help  thee. — ^Vera  15— 17. 
He  then  sent  for  a  minstrel,  to  collect  his  mind  &om  the  im- 
pressions of  the  outer  world  by  the  soft  tones  of  the  iustru- 
ment,  and  by  subduing  the  sdf-life  and  life  in  the  external 
world  to  become  absorbed  in  the  intuition  of  divine  things.  On 
this  influence  of  music  upon  the  state  of  the  mind,  see  the 
remark  on  1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  and  Passavant's  UhtermchungeTi  vher 
den  LAens-magrietismus,  p.  207  (ed.  2). — As  the  nunstrel  was 
playing,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  i^J^,  according 
to  the  later  usage  for  ^np,  as  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  48,  etc. ;  compare 
Ewald,  §  345,  6,  and  nin^  ^^  as  in  1  Kings  xviiL  46),  so  that  he 
said  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  "  Make  this  valley  full  of  trenches 
(nfe^j;,  inf.  abs.  for  the  imperative;  for  D'aj  D^??.  see  Ges.  §  108, 
4)  ;  for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  ye  will  see  neither  wind  nor  rain, 
and  this  valley  will  be  filled  with  water,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  drink,  and  your  flocks  and  your  cattle."  0^33  are  trenches 
for  collecting  water  (md.  Jer.  xiv.  3),  which  would  suddenly 
flow  down  through  the  brook-valley.  This  laige  quantity  of 
water  came  on  the  (following)  morning  "  by  the  way  of  Edom" 
(ver.  20),  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  violent  storm  having  taken 
place,  as  is  evident  from  the  context,  in  the  eastern  mountains 
of  Edom,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Israelitish  camp,  the  water 
of  which  filled  the  brook-valley,  i.e.  the  Wady  el  Kurahy  and  d 
Ahsy  (see  at  ver.  9)  at  once,  without  the  Israelites  observing 
anything  either  of  the  wind,  which  always  precedes  rain  in  the 
East  (Harmar,  Bedbl,  i  pp.  51,  52),  or  of  the  rain  itsel£    OJ^JP? 
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are  the  flocks  intended  for  slaughtering,  ^??^*^?  the  beasts  of 
burden. — ^Vers.  18, 19.  Elisha  continued :  "  and  this  id  too  little 
for  Jehovah  (the  comparative  force  of  /p}  is  implied  in  the  con- 
text, especially  in  the  alternating  combination  of  the  two  clauses, 
which  is  indicated  by  ^.  .  .  .  ^.,  see  Ewald,  §  360,  c) :  He  will  also 
give  Moab  into  your  hand,  and  ye  will  smite  all  the  fortified  and 
choice  cities,  fell  all  the  good  trees  (fruit-trees),  stop  up  all  the 
springs  of  water,  and  spoil  all  the  good  fields  with  stones."  "^vap 
and  "i^nap  are  intended  to  produce  a  play  upon  words,  through 
the  resemblance  in  their  sound  and  meaning  (Ewald,  §  160,  c). 
In  the  announcement  of  the  devastation  of  the  land  there  is  an 
allusion  to  Deut  xx.  19>  20,  according  to  which  the  Israelites 
were  ordered  to  spare  the  fruit-trees  when  Canaan  was  taken. 
These  instructions  were  not  to  apply  to  Moab,  because  the 
Moabites  themselves  as  the  arch-foes  of  Israel  would  not  act 
in  any  other  way  with  the  land  of  Israel  if  they  should  gain 
the  victory,  ^lon,  to  add  pain,  is  a  poetical  expression  for  spoil- 
ing a  field  or  rendering  it  infertile  through  the  heaping  up  of 
stones. — ^Ver.  20.  The  water  came  in  the  morning  at  the  time 
of  the  morning  sacrifice  (see  1  Kings  xviii.  36),  to  indicate  that 
the  Lord  was  once  more  restoring  His  favour  to  the  people  on 
account  of  the  sacrifice  presented  to  Him  in  His  temple. 

The  help  of  God,  which  preserved  the  Israelitish  army  from 
destruction,  also  prepared  destruction  for  the  Moabites.  Vers. 
21-23.  On  hearing  the  report  of  the  march  of  the  allied  kings, 
Moab  had  raised  all  the  men  that  were  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  stationed  them  on  the  frontier.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  had  risen  above  the  water,  the  Moabites  saw  the  water 
opposite  to  them  like  blood,  and  said :  "  That  is  blood:  the  (allied) 
kings  have  destroyed  themselves  and  smitten  one  another ;  and 
now  to  the  spoil,  Moab !  *'  Coming  with  this  expectation  to  the 
Israelitish  camp,  they  were  received  by  the  allies,  who  were 
ready  for  battle,  and  put  to  flight.  The  divilie  help  consisted, 
therefore,  not  in  a  miracle  which  surpassed  the  laws  of  nature, 
bat  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  Lord  God,  as  He  had  predicted 
through  His  prophet,  caused  the  forces  of  nature  ordained  by  Him 
to  work  in  the  predetermined  manner.  As  the  sudden  supply  of 
an  abundance  of  water  was  caused  in  a  natural  way  by  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  so  the  illusion,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Moabites, 
is  also  to  be  explained  in  the  natural  manner  indicated  in  the 
text     From  the  reddish  earth  of  the  freshly  dug  trenches  the 
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water  collected  in  them  liad  acquired  a  reddish  oolonr,  which  was 
considerably  intensified  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  snn,  so  that  when 
seen  from  a  difitanoe  it  resembled  blood.  The  Moabitea,  however, 
were  the  less  likely  to  -entertain  the  thought  of  an  optical  delusion, 
from  the  fact  that  with  their  accnrate  acgnaintanoe  with  the 
country  they  knew  very  weU  that  there  was  no  water  in  the 
wady  at  that  time,  and  they  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  any- 
thing of  the  rain  whidi  had  fallen  at  a  great  distance  o£f  in  the 
Edomitish  mountains.  The  thought  was  therefore  a  nattual 
one^  that  the  water  was  bloody  and  that  the  cause  of  the  blood 
could  only  have  been  that  their  enemies  had  zoassacred  one  an- 
other^ more  especially  as  the  jealousy  between  Israel  and  Judah 
was  not  unknown  to  them«  and  they  could  have  no  doubt  that 
Edom  had  only  come  with  them  as  a  forced  ally  after  the  un- 
successful attempt  at  rebellion  which  it  had  made  a  short  time 
before ;  and,  lastly,  they  cannot  quite  have  forgotten  their  own 
last  expedition  against  Judah  in  alliance  with  the  Edomites 
and  Ammonites,  which  had  completely  fiEdled,  because  the  men 
composing  their  own  army  had  destroyed  one  another.  But  if 
they  came  into  coUision  with  the  allied  army  of  the  Israelites 
under  Buch  a  delusion  as  this,  the  battle  could  only  end  in 
defeat  and  in  a  general  flight  so  fax  as  they  were  concerned. — 
Vers.  24,  25.  The  Israelites  followed  the  fugitives  into  their  own 
land  and  laid  it  waste,  as  Elisha  had  prophesied  (ver.  25  com- 
pared with  ver.  19).  The  Chethib  ^'^Ti  is  to  be  read  ^  ^2 
(for  t<^^^,  as  in  1  Kings  xii  12) :  and  (Israel)  came  into  the 
land  and  smote  Moab.«  The  J^eri  ^  is  a  bad  emendation, 
nisn  is  either  the  infinitive  construct  used  instead  of  the  infin. 
absolute  (Ewald,  §  351,  c),  or  an  unusual  form  of  the  in£  abeoL 
(Ewald,  §  240,  b).  '^^fnng,  till  one  (=  so  that  one  only)  left 
its  stones  in  Kir-^hareseth.  On  the  infinitive  form  '^^^t^  see  at 
Josh,  viii  22.  The  suffix  in  <7^?K  probably  points  forward  to 
the  following  noun  (Ewald,  §  309,  *).  The  city  called  nfcnn  t? 
here  and.  Isa.  xvi  7.  and  fcnn  ^>p  in  Isa  xvi  11  and  Jer.  xlviiL 
SI,  36,  i.e.  probably  city  of  potsherds,  is  called  elsewhere  '^^? 
^^,  the  citadel  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  1),  as  ike  principal  fortress  of 
the  land  (in  the  Ghaldee  Vers.  ^^2Dn  i^T\y\  and  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Kerak,  with  a  h\XGBg  castle  built  by  the  Crusaders, 
upon  a  lofty  and  steep  chalk  rock,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  which  runs  westward  under  the  name  of  Wady 
Kerak  and  fklls  into  the  Dead  Sea  {vid.  BuitJdbardl^  Syr,  pp.  643 
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aqq.,  C.  v.  Raumer,  Pal,  pp.  271,  272).  This  fortress  the  allied 
kiogs  besieged.  ''The  slingers  suirounded  and  smote  it/'  ie. 
bombarded  it. — Yer.  26.  When  the  king  of  Moab  saw  that  the 
battle  was  too  strong  for  him,  he  attempted  to  £ght  a  way  through 
the  beseigeis  with  700  men  with  drawn  swords  (JTiP^']?',  lit.  to 
spUt  them)  to  the  king  of  Edom,  i.e.  on  the  side  which  was  held 
by  this  king,  from  whom  he  probably  hoped  that  he  should  meet 
with  the  weakest  resistance. — ^Ver.  27.  But  when  this  attempt 
£uled,  in  his  desperation  he  took  his  first-bom  son,  who  was  to 
succeed  him  as  king,  and  offered  him  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  wall, 
lA,  in  the  sight  of  the  besiegers,  not  to  the  God  of  Israel  (Joseph., 
Ephr.  Byr.,  eta),  but  to  his  own  god  Gamos  (see  at  1  Kings  xi.  7), 
to  procure  help  from  him  by  appeasing  his  wxath ;  just  as  the 
keathen  constantly  sought  to  appease  the  wiath  of  their  gods  by 
hmoan  sacrifices  on  the  occasion  of  great  calamities  (pd.  Euseb. 
prcBpar.  ev.  iv.  16,  and  R  y.  T<asaulx,  die  Suhnopfer  der  Oriechen 
mud  Bdmer,  pp.  8  sqq.). — **  And  there  was  (came)  great  wrath 
upon  Israel,  and  they  departed  from  him  (the  king  of  Moab)  and 
xetoined  into  their  land."  Ab  ^V  ^P  7^1*}  is  used  of  the  divine 
inath  or  judgment,  which  a  man  brings  upon  himself  by  sinning, 
in  every  other  case  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  we  cannot  under- 
stand it  here  as  signifying  the  ''  human  indignation,''  or  ill-will, 
which  broke  out  among  the  besieged  (Budd.,  Sdiulz,  and  others). 
The  meaning  is :  this  act  of  abomination,  to  which  the  king  of 
the  Moabites  had  been  impelled  by  the  extremity  of  his  distress, 
brought  a  severe  judgment  from  Grod  upon  Israel  The  besiegers, 
that  is  to  say,  felt  the  wrath  of  God,  which  they  had  brought 
upon  themselves  by  occasioning  human  sacrifice,  which  is 
^octly  forbidden  in  the  law  (Lev.  xviii  21,  zx.  3),  either  in- 
wardly in  their  conscience  or  in  some  outwardly  visible  signs,  so 
that  they  gave  up  the  further  prosecution  of  the  siege  and  the 
conquest  of  the  dty,  without  having  attained  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  namely,  to  renew  the  subjugation  of  Moab  under  the 
power  of  Israel 


CHAP.  IV.  EUSHA  WORKS  SEVERAL  MIRACLES. 


From  ch.  iv.-ch.  Tiii  6  there  follows  a  series  of  miracles  on 
the  part  of  Elisha,  which  both  proved  this  proj^iet  to  be  the  ccm* 
tinuer  of  the  work  which  Elijah  had  begun,  of  couTerting  Israel 
from  the  service  of  Baal  to  the  service  of  the  living  Grod,  and  also 
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manifested  the  beneficent  froits  of  the  zeal  of  Elijah  for  the 
honour  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  in  the  midst  of  the  idolatroos 
generation  of  his  time^  partly  in  the  view  which  we  obtain  fix>m 
several  of  these  accounts  of  the  continuance  and  prosperity  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  and  partly  in  the  attitude  of  Elisha 
towards  the  godly  in  the  land  as  well  as  towards  Joram  the  king, 
the  son  of  the  idolatrous  Ahab,  and  in  the  extension  of  his  fame 
beyond  the  Umits  of  Israel  (See  the  remarks  on  the  labours  of 
both  prophets  at  pp.  229  sqq,  and  those  on  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  at  1  Sam.  xix.  24.) — ^All  the  miracles  described  in  this 
section  belong  to  the  reign  of  Joram  king  of  Israel.  They  are 
not  all  related,  however,  in  chronological  order,  but  the  chronology 
is  frequently  disregarded  for  the  purpose  of  grouping  together 
events  which  are  homogeneous  in  their  nature.  This  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  (a)  several  of  these  accounts  are  at- 
tached quite  loosely  to  one  another  without  any  particle  to  in- 
dicate sequence  (vid.  ch.  iv.  1,  38,  42,  v.  1,  vL  8,  and  viii  1),  and 
(6)  we  have  first  of  all  those  miracles  which  were  performed  for 
the  good  of  the  scholars  of  the  prophets  and  of  particular  private 
persons  (ch.  iv.-vi  7),  and  then  such  works  of  the  prophet  as 
bore  more  upon  the  political  circumstances  of  the  nation,  and  of 
the  king  as  the  leader  of  the  nation  (ch.  vi.  8-vii  20),  but  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  facts  you 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  their  position  is  regulated  by  their 
substantial  relation  to  what  precedes  or  what  follows,  without 
any  regard  to  the  time  at  which  they  occurred.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  occurrence  described  in  ch.  viii  1—6,  which  should 
undoubtedly  stand  before  ch.  v.  so  far  as  the  chronology  is  con- 
cerned, is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  miracles  which  Elisha  wrought 
.for  king  Joram,  simply  because  it  exhibits  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  salutary  fruit  of  what  he  had  done.  And  so,  again,  the  ac* 
count  of  Naaman  the  leper  is  placed  in  ch.  v.,  although  its  proper 
position  would  be  after  ch.  vi  7,  because  it  closes  the  series  of 
miracles  performed  for  and  upon  private  persons,  and  the  miracle 
was  wrought  upon  a  foreigner,  so  that  the  fame  of  the  prophet 
had  already  penetrated  into  a  foreign  country ;  whereas  in  order 
of  time  it  should  either  stand  between  vers.  23  and  24  of  the 
sixth  chapter  (because  the  incursions  of  the  flying  parties  of 
Syrians,  to  which  ch.  vi  8-2  3  refers,  had  already  taken  place), 
or  not  till  after  the  close  of  ch.  vii  On  the  other  hemd,  the 
partial  separation  of  the  miracles  performed  for  the  schools  of 
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the  prophets  (ch.  iv.  1-7,  38-41,  42-44,  and  ch.  vi  1-7)  can 
only  be  explained  on  chronological  grounds ;  and  this  is  favonred 
by  the  drcumstance  that  the  events  inserted  between  are  attached 
by  a  Vav  corisee,,  which  does  indicate  the  order  of  sequence  (ch. 
V.  8  sqq.  and  vi  1  sqq.).  Begarded  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
section  ch.  iv.  1-viii.  6,  which  was  no  doubt  taken  from  a  pro- 
phetical monograph  and  inserted  into  the  annals  of  the  kings,  is 
in  its  true  chronological  place,  since  the  account  in  ch.  iiL  belongs 
to  the  earlier  period  of  the  history,  and  the  events  narrated  from 
ch.  viii  7  onwards  to  the  later  period. 

Vers.  1-7.  The  Widow's  Cruse  op  Oil. — A  poor  widow  of 
the  scholars  of  the  prophets  complained  to  Elisha  of  her  distress, 
namely,  that  a  creditor  was  about  to  take  her  two  sons  as  ser- 
vants (slaves).  The  Mosaic  law  gave  a  creditor  the  right  to 
claim  the  person  and  children  of  a  debtor  who  was  unable 
to  pay,  and  they  were  obliged  to  serve  him  as  slaves  till 
the  year  of  jubilee,  when  they  were  once  more  set  jBree  (Lev. 
XXV.  39,  40).  When  the  prophet  learned,  on  inquiry,  that 
she  had  nothing  in  her  house  but  a  small  flask  of  oil  (^DK, 
from  ipo,  means  an  anointing  flask,  a  small  vessel  for  the  oil 
necessary  for  anointing  the  body),  he  told  her  to  beg  of  all  her 
neighbours  empty  vessels,  not  a  few  0?^???^"^^,  make  not  few, 
sc.  to  beg),  and  then  to  shut  herself  in  with  her  sons,  and  to 
pour  from  her  flask  of  oil  into  all  these  vessels  till  they  were 
fall,  and  then  to  sell  this  oil  and  pay  her  debt  with  the  money, 
and  use  the  rest  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren. She  was  to  close  the  house-door,  that  she  might  not  be 
disturbed  in  her  occupation  by  other  people,  and  also  generally 
to  avoid  all  needless  observation  while  the  miracle  was  being 
performed.  T?!?  ^^^!,  let  that  which  is  filled  be  put  on  one 
side,  namely  by  the  sons,  who  handed  her  the  vessels,  according 
to  vers.  5  and  6,  so  that  she  was  able  to  pour  without  inter- 
mission. The  form  npY^D  is  a  participle  Fid,  and  is  quite 
appropriate  as  an  emphatic  form ;  the  Keri  n^^D  (Hiphil)  is 
an  unnecessary  alteration,  especially  as  the  Hiphil  of  P^  is  V^^. 
J??^  ''^^SS,  then  the  oil  stood,  i,e.  it  ceased  to  flow.  The  asipi- 
ddon  ^3^33  WK1  is  very  harsh,  and  the  Vav  copuL  has  probably 
dropped  out  With  the  alteration  proposed  by  L.  de  Dieu,  viz. 
of  ^w  into  nw,  "  live  with  thy  sons,"  the  verb  *^rw  would  neces- 
sarily stand  first  (Thenius). 
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Vers.  8-37.  The  Shunammtpb  aitd  heb  Son. — ^Ver.  8.  When 
Elidha  was  going  one  day  (lit.  (he  day,  ie.  at  that  time,  then)  to 
ShuTtem  (Solam,  at  the  souUi- western  foot  of  the  Leaser  Heimon ; 
see  at  1  Kings  i.  3),  a  wealthy  woman  {^)^^  as  in  1  Sam* 
XXV.  2,  etc.)  ccmstrained  him  to  eat  at  her  house ;  wherenpoi^ 
as  often  as  he  passed  by  that  place  in  his  subsequent  joumeys 
&om  Carmel  to  Jezreel  and  back,  he  was  aectistomed  to  call 
upon  her  (•wo  as  in  Gten.  xix.  2). — Vers.  &,  10.  The  womaizL 
then  asked  her  husband  to  build  a  small  upper  chamber  for 
this  holy  man  of  God,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the  necessaiy 
articles  of  furniture  (viz.  bed,  table,  seat,  and  lamp),  that  he 
might  always  turn  in  at  their  house.  "^pT^??^  is  either  a  walled 
upper  chamber,  ie.  one  buHt  with  brick  and  not  with  wooden 
walls  (Cler.,  Thea),  or  an  upper  chamber  built  upon  the  wall 
of  the  house  (Ges.). — ^Vers.  11-13.  After  some  time,  when 
Elisha  had  spent  the  n^ht  in  the  chamba:  providad  for  liim,  he 
wanted  to  make  some  acknowledgment  to  his  hostess  foar  the 
love  which  she  had  shown  him,  and  told  his  servant  Oehazi  to 
call  her,  and  say  to  her : ''  Thou  ^t  taken  all  this  eare  for  n% 
what  shall  I  do  to  thee  ?  Hast  thou  (anything)  to  say  to  the 
king  or  the  chief  captain  V  i,e.  hast  thou  any  wish  that  I  could 
ccHivey  to  them,  and  intercede  for  thee?  There  is  something 
striking  here  in  the  fact  that  Elisha  did  not  address  the  woman 
himself,  as  she  was  standing  before  him,  but  told  lus  servant  to 
annoimce  to  her  his  willingness  to  make  some  return  for  what 
she  had  done.  This  was,  probably,  simply  &om  a  regard  to  the 
great  awe  which  she  had  of  the  "  holy  man  of  God  "  (ver.  9), 
and  to  inspire  her  with  courage  to  give  expression  to  the  wishes 
of  her  heart^  She  answered :  "  I  dwell  among  my  people,"  i.«. 
not,  I  merely  belong  to  the  people  (Thenius),  but,  I  hve  quietly 
and  peaceably  among  my  countrymen,  so  that  I  have  no  ne^ 
for  any  intercession  with  the  king  and  great  men  of  the  king-- 
dom.  ^Airpcr/fwffvvp  '^alpm,  Kal  elpvfiwcouf^  Sidrfot  xai  vpo^  rufa 
afx<f>ia-l3i^T7ia'a/  owe  avi)(piMu  (Theodoret). — ^Vera.  14-16.  When 
Elisha  conversed  with  Gehazi  still  further  on  the  matter,  the 
latter  said :  ^  But  she  has  no  son,  and  her  husband  is  old."    Elisha 

^  The  conjecture  that  Elisha  would  not  speak  to  her  directly  €er  the  sake 
of  maiatainiDg  his  dignity,  or  that  the  historian  looked  upon  such  conversation 
with  women  as  unbecoming  in  a  teacher  of  the  law  (Thenius),  is  already 
proved  to  be  untenable  by  vers.  15,  16,  where  Eliriia  does  speak  to  h^ 
directly. 
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then  bad  her  called  again,  and  told  her  when  she  had  entered 
the  door :  "  At  this  time  a  year  hence  (njn  njD,  lit.  at  the 
time  when  it  revives  f^ais;  see  at  Gen.  xviii  10)  thou  wilt 
embrace  a  son."  The  same  favour  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
Shunanxmite  as  that  which  Sarah  had  received  in  her  old  age, 
that  she  migbt  learn  that  the  God  of  Abraham  still  ruled  in 
and  for  IsraeL  She  replied  :  *  N"o,  my  lord,  thou  man  of  God," 
3J?^"^?,  i'f'  do  not  excite  in  thy  servant  any  deceptive  hopes. 
— ^Ver.  1 7.  But  however  incredible  this  promise  might  appear 
to  her,  as  it  had  formerly  done  to  Sarah  (Gen.  xviii.  1 2,  1 3),  it 
was  falfilled  at  the  appointed  time  (cf.  Gen.  xxi.  2). — ^Vers. 
18-20.  But  even  the  faith  of  the  pious  woman  was  soon  to  be 
put  to  the  test,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  a  still  more  glorious 
revelation  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Lord,  who  works  through 
the  medium  of  His  prophets.  When  the  child  presented  to  her 
by  God  had  grown  up  into  a  lad,  he  complained  one  day  to  the 
reapers  in  the  field  of  a  violent  headache,  saying  to  his  father, 
•  My  head,  my  head!"  He  was  then  taken  home  to  his  mother, 
and  died  at  noon  upon  her  knees,  no  doubt  from  inflammation 
of  the  brain  produced  by  a  sunstroke. — Vers.  21-23.  The 
mother  took  the  dead  child  at  once  up  to  the  chamber  built  for 
Elisha^  laid  it  upon  the  bed  of  the  man  of  God,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  her ;  she  then  asked  her  husband,  without  telling 
him  of  the  death  of  the  boy,  to  send  a  young  mem  with  a  she- 
ass,  that  she  might  ride  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  man  of 
God ;  and  when  her  husband  asked  her,  "  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go 
to  him  to-day,  since  it  is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath  ?  "^ 
die  replied,  Aalom  ;  ie,  either  "  it  is  all  well,"  or  "  never  mind." 
For  this  word,  which  is  used  in  reply  to  a  question  after  one's 
health  (see  ver.  26),  is  apparently  also  used,  as  Clericus  has 
conectly  observed,  when  the  object  is  to  avoid  giving  a  definite 
answer  to  any  one,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  him. — 
Vers.  24,  25.  She  then  rode  without  stopping,  upon  the  animal 

^  From  these  words,  Theod.,  Khncbi,  C.  a  Lap.,  YatabL,  and  otbers  have 
drawn  the  correct  conclnsion,  tliat  the  pious  in  farael  were  accustomed  to 
meet  together  at  the  propheta'  houses  for  worship  and  edification,  on  those 
days  which  were  appointed  in  the  law  (Lev.  xxiiL  3  ;  Num.  zzviii.  11  sqq.) 
for  the  worship  of  God ;  and  from  this  Hertz  and  Hengstenberg  have  still 
further  inferred,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  not  only  were  the 
Sabbath  and  new  moons  kept,  as  is  eyident  from  Amos  viii.  5  also,  but  the 
prophets  supplied  the  pious  in  that  kingdom  with  a  sabstitute  for  the  missing 
Levitical  priesthood. 
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driven  by  the  young  man,  to  Elisha  at  mount  CarmeL  vn^Sp'vK 
3b"ib,  literally,  dp  not  hinder  me  from  riding. — ^Vers.  25-2V. 
When  the  prophet  saw  her  ^^^  (from  the  opposite),  that  is  to 
say,  saw  her  coming  in  the  distance,  and  rec(^nised  her  as  the 
Shunammite,  he  sent  Gehazi  to  meet  her,  to  ask  her  about  her 
own  health  and  that  of  her  husband  and  child.  She  answered, 
sJmlom,  i,e.  well,  that  she  might  not  be  detained  by  any  further 
discussion,  and  came  to  the  prophet  and  embraced  his  feet,  to 
pray  for  the  help  of  the  "  holy  man  of  God.*'  Gehazi  wanted 
to  thrust  her  away,  "  because  it  seemed  to  him  an  immodest 
importunity  to  wish  to  urge  the  prophet  in  such  a  way  as  this, 
and  as  it  were  to  compel  him "  (Seb.  Schm.) ;  but  the  prophet 
said,  "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is  troubled,  and  Jehovah  has 
hidden  it  from  me  and  has  not  told  me"  ^ — ^Ver.  28.  The  pious 
woman  then  uttered  this  complaint  to  the  prophet :  "  Did  I 
ask  a  son  of  the  Lord  ?  Did  I  not  say.  Do  not  deceive  me  V 
What  had  happened  to  her  she  did  not  say, — a  fact  which 
may  easily  be  explained  on  psychological  grounds  from  her  deep 
sorrow, — but  Elisha  could  not  fail  to  discover  it  from  what  she 
said. — ^Ver.  29.  He  therefore  directed  his  servant  Gehazi :  "  Gird 
thy  loins  and  take  thy  staff  in  thy  hand  and  go :  if  thou  meet 
any  one,  thou  wilt  not  salute  him  ;  and  if  any  one  salute  thee, 
thou  wilt  not  answer  him ;  and  lay  my  staff  upon  the  face  of 
the  boy."  The  object  of  this  command  neither  to  salute  nor 
to  return  salutations  by  the  way,  was  not  merely  to  ensure  the 
greatest  haste  (Thenius  and  many  others),  inasmuch  as  the  people 
of  the  East  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  prolonged  salutations 
(Niebuhr,  Beschr,  v.  Arab,  p.  48),*  but  the  prophet  wished 
thereby  to  preclude  at  the  very  outset  the  possibility  of  attribut- 
ing the  failure  of  Gehazi's  attempt  to  awaken  the  child  to  any 
external  or  accidental  circumstance  of  this  kind.  For  since  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  prophet  should  have  adopted  a  wrong 
method,  that  is  to  say,  should  have  sent  Gehazi  with  the  hope 

^  All  that  we  can  infer  from  these  last  words  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
prophecy,  is  that  the  donum  propheticum  did  not  involve  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation of  every  event. 

'  Or,  as  G.  a  Lap.  supposes :  "  that  Gehazi  might  avoid  all  distraction  of 
either  eyes  or  ears,  and  prepare  himself  entirely  by  prayers  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  great  a  miracle."  Theodoret  explains  it  in  a  similar  manner: 
^'  He  knew  that  he  was  vainglorious  and  fond  of  praise,  and  that  he  would  be 
sore  to  teU  the  reason  of  his  journey  to  those  who  should  meet  him  by  the 
way.    And  vainglory  is  a  hindrance  to  thaumaturgy.^* 
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that  he  would  restore  the  dead  boy  to  life,  his  only  intention 
in  sending  the  servant  must  have  been  to  give  to  the  Shunammite 
and  her  family,  and  possibly  also  to  Gehazi  himself,  a  practical 
proof  that  the  power  to  work  miracles  was  not  connected  in  any 
magical  way  with  his  person  or  his  staff,  but  that  miracles  as 
works  of  divine  omnipotence  could  only  be  wrought  through 
faith  and  prayer ;  not  indeed  with  the  secondaiy  intention  of 
showing  that  he  alone  could  work  miracles,  and  so  of  increasing 
his  own  importance  (Koster),  but  to  purify  the  faith  of  the  godly 
from  erroneous  ideas,  and  elevate  them  from  superstitious  reliance 
upon  his  own  human  person  to  true  reliance  upon  the  Lord  God. 
— Ver.  30.  The  mother  of  the  boy  does  not  appear,  indeed,  to  have 
anticipated  any  result  from  the  measures  adopted  by  Elisha;  for 
she  swears  most  solemnly  that  she  will  not  leave  him.     But  the 
question  arises,  whether  this  urging  of  the  prophet  to  come 
himself  and  help  arose  from  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  Gehazi's 
mission,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  an  involuntaiy  utterance 
of  her  excessive  grief,  and  of  the  warmest  wish  of  her  maternal 
heart  to  see  her  beloved  child  recalled  to  life.     We  may  pro- 
bably infer  the  latter  from  the  fulfilment  of  her  request  by 
Elisha. — ^Ver.  31.  Grehazi  did  as  he  was  commanded,  but  the 
dead  child  did  not  come  to  life  again ;  the  prophet's  staff  worked 
no  miracle.     "  There  was  no  sound  and  no  attention,"  i.e.  the 
dead  one  gave  no  sign  of  life.     This  is  the  meaning  of  ^p  T^ 
^  T^,  both  here  and  1   Kings  xviii   29,  where  it  is  used 
of  dead  idols.     The  attempt  of  Gehazi  to  awaken  the  child 
vas  unsuccessful,  not  propter  Jidem  ipd  a  muliere  non  adMbUam 
(Seb.  Schm.),  nor  because  of  the  vainglory  of  Gehazi  himself,  but 
simply  to  promote  in  the  godly  of  Israel  true  faith  in  the  Lord. 
— ^Vers.  32—35.  Elisha  then  entered  the  house,  where  the  boy 
was  lying  dead  upon  his  bed,  and  shut  the  door  behind  them 
both  {jLe,  himself  and  the  dead  child),  and  prayed  to  the  Lord. 
Be  then  lay  down  upon  the  boy,  so  that  his  mouth,  his  eyes, 
And  his  hands  lay  upon  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  hands  of  the 
child,  bowing  down  over  him  pnj ;  see  at  1  Kings  xviii.  42) ; 
and  the  flesh  (the  body)  of  the  child  became  warm.     He  then 
turned  round,  ie.  turned  away  irom  the  boy,  went  once  up  and 
down  in  the  room,  and  bowed  himself  over  him  again ;  where- 
npon  the  boy  sneezed  seven  times,  and  then  opened  his  eyes. 
This  raising  of  the  dead  boy  to  life  does  indeed  resemble  the 
raising  of  the  dead  by  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii  20  sqq.)  ;  but  it 
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differs  so  obyionsly  in  the  maimer  in  which  it  was  effected, 
that  we  may  see  at  once  &Qm  this  that  Elisha  did  not  possess 
the  double  measure  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah.  It  is  tnze  that 
Elijah  stretched  himself  three  times  upon  the  dead  child,  hot 
at  his  prayer  the  dead  retunaied  immediately  to  life,  whereas  ia 
the  case  of  Elisha  the  restoration  to  li&  was  a  gradual  thiztg:^ 
And  they  both  diffbr  essentially  from  the  raising  of  the  dead  by 
Christ,  who  recalled  the  dead  to  life  by  one  word  ef  His  omni- 
potence (Mark  v.  39—42  ;  Luke  vii  13—15  ;  John  xi  43,  44), 
a  sign  that  He  was  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  to  whom 
the  Father  gave  to  have  life  in  Himself,  even  as  the  Father  has 
life  in  Himself  (John  v.  25  sqq.},  in  whose  name  the  Apostle 
Peter  also  was  able  through  prayer  to  recall  the  dead  Tabitha 
to  life,  whereas  Elisha  and  Elijah  had  only  to  prophesy  byword 
and  deed  of  the  future  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God — ^Vere. 
36,  37.  After  the  restoration  of  the  boy  to  life,  Elisha  had  his 
mother  called  and  gave  her  back  her  son,  for  which  she  fell  at 
his  feet  with  thanksgiviog. 

0 

Vers.  38-41.  Elisha  makes  Uneatable  Food  Wholesome. 
— ^Ver.  38.  When  Elisha  had  returned  to  Gilgal,  the  seat  of  a 
school  of  the  prophets  (see  at  ch.  ii  1),  i,e,  had  come  thither  once 
more  on  his  yearly  circuit,  during  the  famine  which  prevailed 
in  the  land  (see  at  ch.  viii  1),  and  the  prophets'  scholars  sat 
before  him  (the  teacher  and  master),  he  directed  his  servant  {ie. 
probably  not  Gehazi,  but  the  pupil  who  waited  upon  him)  to 
put  the  large  pot  to  the  fire  and  boil  a  dish  for  the  pupils  of  the 
prophets.  riDe^  answers  to  the  German  heisetzen,  which  is  used 
for  placing  a  vessel  upon  the  fire  (cf.  Ezek.  X3dv.  3). — Ver.  39. 
One  (of  these  pupils)  then  went  to  the  field  to  gather  vegetables 
(n^K,  olera:  for  the  different  explanations  of  this  word  see 
Celsii  Sierdbot  i.  459  sqq.,  and  Ges.  Hies,  p.  56),  and  found  ?B| 
rnb,  t.e.  not  wild  vines,  but  wild  creepers  (Luther),  field-creepers 

^  The  raising  of  the  dead  by  Elijah  and  Elisha,  especially  by  the  latter,  has 
been  explained  by  many  persons  as  being  merely  a  revivification  by  magfnetic 
manipulations  or  by  tba  force  of  animal  magnetism  (even  Paaaavast  and 
Ennemoser  adopt  this  view).  Bat  no  dead  pexson  was  ever  raised  to  life 
by  animal  magnetism ;  and  the  assmnption  that  the  two  boys  were  only 
apparently  dead  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  words  of  the  text,  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  both  Efisha  and  Elijah  accomplished  the  miracle  through  their 
prayer,  as  is  stated  as  dearly  as  possible  both  here  (ver.  33)  and  also  at 
1  Kings  xvii.  21,  23. 
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lesenAling  vines;  and  havix^  gathered  his  lap  fall  of  wild 
cacumbeiSy  took  them  home  and  cut  them  into  the  vegetable 
pot,  becanae  they  did  not  hiow  them.  n'yj^B  is  rendered  in  the 
ancient  veiaions  eolocynths  (LXX.  ttoXx^  aypici,  t.e.,.  according  to 
Suid,  eolactfnthis),  whereas  Gesenius  (Thes,  p.  1122),  Winer,  and 
otheis,  following  Gekiiis  (Ix.  i.  393  sqq.),  have  decided  in  favour 
of  wild  cucumbers,  a  fruit  resembling  an  acorn,  or,  according  to 
Oken,  a  green  fleshy  fruit  of  almost  a  finget^9  length  and  an 
inch  thick,  which  crack  with  a  loud  noise,  when  quite  ripe,  on 
veiy  gentle  pressure,  spirting  out  both  juice  and  seeds,  and  have 
a  veiy  bitter  taste.  The  reason  for  this  dedfflon  is,  that  the 
peculiarity  mentioned  answers  to  the  etymon  ^i?^,  to  split,  in 
Syr.  and  Chald.  to  crack.  If evertheless  the  rendering  given  by 
the  old  translators  is  apparently  the  more  correct  of  the  two  ; 
for  the  eolocynths  also  belong  to  the  genus  of  the  cucumbers, 
creep  upon  the  ground,  and  are  a  round  yellow  fruit  of  the  size 
of  a  large  orange,  and  moreover  are  extremely  bitter,  producing 
colic,  and  affecting  the  nerves.  The  form  of  this  fruit  is  far 
more  suitable  for  oval  architectural  ornaments  (O**)?!^^,  1  Kings 
?i  18,  vii  24)  than  that  of  the  wild  cucumber. — Ver.  40.  The 
extremely  bitter  flavour  of  the  fruit  so  alanned  the  pupils  of' 
the  prophets  when  they  begam  to  eat  of  the  dish,  that  they 
died  out,  "  Death  in  the  pot,"  and  therefore  thought  the  fruit 
was  poison.  If  eaten  in  any  large  quantity,  eolocynths  might 
really  produce  death:  vid.  Dioecorid.  iv.  175  (178). — ^Ver.  41. 
Ehslia  then  had  some  meal  brought  and  poured  it  into  the  pot, 
after  which  the  people  were  able  to  eat  of  the  dish,  and  there 
was  no  longer  anything  injurious  in  the  pot  Vi^,  then  take,  ^ 
denoting  sequence  in  thougM  (vid.  Ewald,  §  348,  a).  The  meal 
might  somewhat  modify  the  bitterness  and  injurious  qualities  of 
the  vegetable,  but  could  not  take  them  entirely  away;  the  author 
of  the  Exegetical  HaThdbooh  therefore  endeavours  to  get  rid  of 
the  miracle,  by  observing  that  Elisha  may  have  added  something 
else.  The  meal,  the  most  wholesome  food  of  man,  was  only  the 
earthly  substratum  for  the  working  of  the  Spirit,  which  proceeded 
from  Elisha,  and  made  the  noxious  food  perfectly  wholesome. 

Vers.  42-44.  Fekdino  of  a  hunbred  Pupils  op  the  Pho- 
mrrs  with  Twenty  Barlet  Loaves. — ^A  man  of  Baal'Shalisha 
(a  place  in  the  land  of  Shalisha,  the  cotratry  to  the  west  of 
Gilgal,  jnjilia ;  see  at  1  Sam.  ix.  4)  brought  the  prophet  as  first- 
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fruits  twenty  barley  loaves  and  70'5|)=7ff]2i  fcni,  ie.  roasted  ears 
of  com  (see  the  Comm.  on  Lev.  ii  14),  in  his  sack  (y^\^,  air. 
Xey.,  sack  or  pocket).  Elisha  ordered  this  present  to  be  given 
to  the  people,  i,e.  to  the  pupils  of  the  prophets  who  dwelt  in 
one  common  home,  for  them  to  eat ;  and  when  his  servant 
made  this  objection :  "  How  shall  I  set  this  (this  little)  before 
a  hundred  men  ? "  he  repeated  his  command,  *'  Give  it  to  the 
people,  that  they  may  eat ;  for  thus  hath  the  Lord  spoken:  They 
will  eat  and  leave"  (^n^'i)  ^^^,  infin.  absol;  see  Ewald,  §  328,  a); 
which  actually  was  the  case.  That  twenty  barley  loaves  and  a 
portion  of  roasted  grains  of  com  were  not  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  satisfy  a  hundred  men,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  man 
was  able  to  carry  the  whole  of  this  gift  in  a  sack,  and  still  more 
so  from  the  remark  of  the  servant,  which  shows  that  there  was 
no  proportion  between  the  whole  of  this  quantity  and  the  food 
required  by  a  hundred  persons.  In  this  respect  the  food, 
which  was  so  blessed  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  that  a  hundred 
men  were  satisfied  by  so  small  a  quantity  and  left  some  over, 
forms  a  type  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  people  by  Christ 
(Matt.  xiv.  16  sqq.,  xv.  36,  37 ;  John  vi  11,  12) ;  though  there 
was  this  distinction  between  them,  that  the  prophet  Elisha  did 
not  produce  the  miraculous  increase  of  the  food,  but  merely  pre- 
dicted it.  The  object,  therefore,  in  communicating  this  account 
is  not  to  relate  another  miracle  of  Elisha,  but  to  show  how  the 
Lord  cared  for  His  servants,  and  assigned  to  them  that  which 
had  been  appropriated  in  the  law  to  the  Levitical  priests,  who 
were  to  receive,  according  to  Deut.  xviii.  4,  5,  and  Num.  xviii  13, 
the  first-fruits  of  com,  new  wine,  and  oil  This  account  there- 
fore furnishes  &esh  evidence  that  the  godly  men  in  Israel  did 
not  regard  the  worship  introduced  by  Jeroboam  (his  state-church) 
as  legitimate  worship,  but  sought  and  foimd  in  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  a  substitute  for  the  lawful  worship  of  God  {vicL 
Hengstenberg,  Beitrr.  ii  S.  136  f.). 

CHAP.  V.  CURING  OF  THE  LEPROSY  OF  NAAMAN  THE  SYRIAN,  AND 

PUNISHMENT  OF  GEHAZI. 

Vers.  1-19.  Curing  of  Naaman  from  Leprosy. — Ver.  1. 
Naaman,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Syrian  king,  who  was  a 
very  great  man  before  his  lord,  i,e.  who  held  a  high  place  in  the 
service  of  his  king  and  was  greatly  distinguished  (D^^B  ^^,  of.  Isa. 
iii  3,  ix.  14),  because  God  had  given  the  Syrians  salvation  (vie- 
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toiy)  through  him,  was  as  a  warrior  afficted  with  leprosy.    The 
has  not  dropped  out  before  Vrio,  nor  has  the  copula  been  omitted 
for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  antithesis  (Thenius),  for  the 
appeal  to  Ewald,  §  35i,  a,  proves  nothing,  since  the  passages 
quoted  there  are  of  a  totally  different  kind ;  but  ^n  nl3d  is  a 
second  predicate :  the  man  was  as  a  brave  warrior  leprous.    There 
is  an  allusion  here  to  the  difference  between  the  Sjnrians  and  the 
Israelites  in  their  views  of  leprosy.     Whereas  in  Israel  lepers 
were  excluded  firom  human  society  (see  at  Lev.  xiii.  and  jdv.),  in 
Syria  a  man  afflicted  with  leprosy  could  hold  a  very  high  state- 
office  in  the  closest  association  with  the  king. — ^Vers.  2/3.  And 
in  Naaman's  house  before  his  wife,  i,e.  in  her  service,  there  was 
an  Israelitish  maiden,  whom  the  Syrians  had  carried  off  in  a 
marauding  expedition  (on^*T3  ^KVJ :  they  had  gone  out  in  (as) 
marauding  bands).     She  said  to  her  mistress :  "  0  that  my  lord 
were  before  the  prophet  at;,  Samaria !  (where  Elisha  had  a  house, 
ok  vi  32,)  he  would  free  him  from  Ids  leprosy."     JiJT!??  ^P?,  to 
receive  (again)  firom  leprosy,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  heal,"  may  be 
explained  from  Nuul  xiL  14,  15,  where  ^OH  is  applied  to  the 
reception  of  Miriam  into  the  camp  again,  from  which  she  had 
beeu  excluded  on  account  of  her  leprosy. — ^Vers.  4,  5.  When 
Naaman  related  this  to  his  lord  (the  king),  he  told  him  to  go  to 
Samaria  furnished  with  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel ;  and  he 
took  with  him  rich  presents  as  compensation  for  the  cure  he 
was  to  receive,  viz.  ten  talents  of  silver,  about  25,000  thalers 
(£3750 — ^Tr.);  6000  shekels  (=  two  talents)  of  gold,  about 
50,000  thalers  (£7500) ;  and  ten  changes  of  clothes,  a  present 
still  highly  valued  in  the  East  (see  the  Comm.  on  Gen.  xlv.  22). 
This  very  laige  present  was  quite  in  keeping  with  Naaman's 
position,  and  was  not  too  great  for  the  object  in  view,  namely, 
his  deliverance  from  a  malady  which  would  be  certainly,  even 
if  slowly,  fatal — ^Vers.  6,  7.  When  the  king  of  Israel  (Joram) 
received  the  letter  of  the  Syrian  king  on  Naaman's  arrival,  and 
read  therein  that  he  was  to  cure  Naaman  of  his  leprosy  {^^V\, 
and  now, — showing  in  the  letter  the  transition  to  the  main  point, 
which  is  the  only  thing  communicated  here ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  353,  h), 
he  rent  his  clothes  in  alarm,  and  exclaimed,  "  Am  I  God,  to  be 
able  to  kill  and  make  alive  ?"  ie.  am  I  omnipotent  like  God  ?  (cf. 
Deut  YT^i  39 ;  1  Sam.  ii  6;)  "  for  he  sends  to  me  to  cure  a  man 
of  his  leprosy "     The  words  of  the  letter  <MDio,  "  so  cure  him," 
were  certainly  not  so  insolent  in  their  meaning  as  Joram  supposed. 
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but  simply  meant :  have  Mm  cured,  as  thou  bast  a  vonder-woiik- 
ing  propbet ;  the  Sjjuu  king  imagining,  according  to  his  heathen 
notions  of  priests  and  geHes,  that  Joram  oould  do  what  he  liked 
with  his  prophets  and  their  miraculous  powers.  There  was  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  the  suspicion  which  Joram  expressed :  "  &r 
only  observe  and  see,  that  he  seeks  occasion  against  ma"  ^^^i^T* 
to  seek  occafiion,  «?.  for  a  quarrel  (cf.  Judg.  idv.  4). — Vet  8. 
When  Elisha  heard  of  this,  he  reproved  the  king  for  his  unbeliev- 
ing alarm,  and  told  him  to  send  the  man  to  him,  '^  that  he  may 
learn  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel" — Y&b.  9,  10.  When 
Kaaman  stopped  with  his  horses  and  chaxiot  before  the  house  of 
Elisha,  the  prophet  sent  a  messenger  out  to  him  to  say, ''  Go  and 
wash  thyself  seven  tunes  in  the  Jordan,  and  thy  flesh  will  letuin 
to  thee,  Le.  become  sound,  and  thou  wilt  be  dean."  ^Wj,  return, 
inasmuch  as  the  flesh  had  been  changed  through  the  leprosy  into 
festering  matter  and  putrefaction.  The  leasoii  why  Elifiha  did 
not  go  out  to  Naaman  himself,  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  legal 
prohibition  of  intercourse  with  lepers,  as  Ephraem  Syms  and 
many  others  suppose,  nor  in  his  fear  of  the  leper,  as  llienius 
thinks,  nor  even  in  the  wish  to  magnify  the  miracle  in  the  eyes 
of  Naaman,  as  0.  a  Lapide  imagines,  but  simply  in  Naaman's 
state  of  mind.  This  is  evident  &om  his  exclamation  eoncenaing 
the  way  in  which  he  was  treated.  Enraged  at  his  treatment,  he 
said  to  his  servant  (vers.  11,  12)  :  "I  thought, he  will  oome  out 
to  me  and  stand  and  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah  his  God, 
and  go  with  his  hand  over  the  place  (ie.  move  his  hand  to 
and  fro  over  the  diseased  places),  and  take  away  the  leprosy.** 
ynlittsri,  the  leprous = the  disease  of  leprosy,  the  scabs  and  ulcere 
of  leprosy.  ''Are  not  Ahana  and  Pharpar,  the  rivers  of  Damascus, 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  (for  the  combination  of  3^t3 
•with  rii-irji  see  Ewald,  §  1 74,  /.)  Should  I  not  bathe  in  them, 
and  become  dean  ? "  With  these  words  he  turned  bad:,  going 
away  in  a  rage.  ITaaman  had  been  greatly  strengthened  in  the 
pride,  which  is  innate  in  every  natural  man,  by  the  exalted 
position  which  he  hdd  in  the  state,  and  in  which  every  one 
bowed  before  him,  and  served  him  in  the  most  reverential 
manner,  with  the  exception  of  his  lord  the  king ;  and  he  was 
therefore  to  receive  a  salutary  lesson  of  humiliation,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  also  to  learn  that  he  owed  his  cure  not  to  any 
magic  touch  from  the  prophet^  h\A  sdldy  to  the  power  of  God 
working  through  him. — Qf  the  two  laveis  of  Damascus  Abana 
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or  Amana  (the  reading  of  the  £m  with  the  interchange  of  the 
khials  3  and  d,  see  Song  of  SoL  iv.  8)  is  no  doubt  the  present 

Sarada  or  Barady  (^^ju,  i«-  the  cold  river),  the  Chrysorrhoas 

(Strabo,  xvi  p.  755^;  Plin.  &.  il  18  or  16),  which  rises  in  the 
table-land  to  the  south  of  Zebedany,  and  flows  through  this  city 
itself,  and  then  dividing  into  two  arms,  enters  two  small  lakes 
about  4^  hours  to  the  east  of  the  city.  The  Fhnrpar  is  probably 
the  only  other  independent  river  of  any  importance  in  the  dis- 
tnct  of  Damascus,  namely,  the  Avajy  which  arises  from  the  union 
of  several  brooks  around  Sdsxiy  and  flows  through  the  plain  to 
the  south  of  Damascus  into  the  lake  Heijdny  (see  Bob.  Bihl. 
Bnearches,  p.  444).  The  water  of  the  Barada  is  beautiful, 
dear  and  transparent  (Bob.),  whereas  the  water  of  the  Jordan  is 
turbid,  '^  of  a  clayey  colour  "  (Bob.  Fal.  ii  p.  256) ;  and  therefore 
Naaman  might  veiy  naturally  think  that  his  own  native  rivers 
were  better  than  the  Jordan. — Yer.  13.  His  servants  then  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  said,  "  Mj  father,  if  the 
prophet  had  said  to  thee  a  great  thing  (i.e,  a  thing  difiGlcult  to 
cany  out),  shouldst  thou  not  have  done  it  ?  how  much  more  then, 
sinoe  he  has  said  to  thee.  Wash,  and  thou  wilt  be  clean  ?"  '*2»^ 
my  fidJier,  is  a  confidential  expression  arising  from  childlike 
piety,  as  in  cL  VL  21  and  1  Sam.  xxiv.  12  ;  and  the  etymological 
jugglery  which  traces  ^3«  from  '*oh=''\b=i>  (Ewald,  flV-.  §  358, 
Anm.),  or  from  &K  (Thenius),  is  quite  superfluouET  (see  Delitzsch 
am  Joh,  vol  ii  p.  265,  transL). — ^S^,  .  .  .  ^^i"^?^  is  a  con- 
ditional dause  without  DM  (see  Ewald,  §  357,  b),  and  the  object 
is  placed  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (according  to  Ewald, 
§  309,  a).  ^3  *\^,  how  much  more  (see  Ewald,  §  354,  c),  sc 
shouldst  thou  do  what  is  required,  since  he  has  ordered  thee  so 
small  and  easy  a  thing. — ^Ver.  14.  Naaman  then  went  down 
(from  Samaria  to  the  Jordan)  and  dipped  in  Jordan  seven  times» 
and  his  flesh  became  sound  (3t{^  as  in  ver.  10)  like  the  flesh  of 
a  little  boy.  Seven  times^  to  show  that  the  healing  was  a  work 
of  God,  for  seven  is  the  stamp  of  the  works  of  God. — Vers.  16« 
16.  After  the  cure  had  been  effected,  he  returned  with  all  his 
train  to  the  man  of  God  with  this  acknowledgment :  "  Behold,  I 
have  found  that  there  is  no  Grod  in  all  the  earth  except  in  Israel,'' 
and  with  the  request  that  he  would  accept  a  blessing  (a  present^ 
nf}a«  as  in  Gen.  xxziiL  11,  1  Sam.  xxv.  27,  eta)  £rom  him; 
whiioh  the  prophet,  however,  stedfeuatly  refused,  notwithstanding 
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aU  his  mging,  that  he  might  avoid  all  appearance  of  eelfislmess, 
by  which  the  false  prophets  were  actuated. — ^Vers.  17, 18.  Then 
Naaman  said:  ^y^,  "  and  not "  =  and  if  not^  /caX  el  firi  (LXX. ;  not 
"  and  0,"  according  to  Ewald^  §  358,  ft,  Anm.), "  let  there  he  given 
to  thy  servant  ( =  to  me)  two  mules'  burden  of  earth  (on  the 
construction  see  Ewald,  §  287,  A),  for  thy  servant  will  no  more 
make  (oflfer)  bumt-ofiferings  and  slain-ofiferings  to  any  other  gods 
than  Jehovah.  May  Jehovah  foigive  thy  servant  in  this  thing, 
when  my  lord  (the  king  of  Syria)  goeth  into  the  house  of  Kim* 
mon,  to  fall  down  (worship)  there,  and  he  supports  himself  upon 
my  hand,  that  I  fall  down  (with  him)  in  the  house  of  Rimmon ; 
if  I  (thus)  fall  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  may,"  eta  It 
is  very  e\ddent  from  Naaman's  explanation,  "  for  thy  servant," 
etc.,  that  he  wanted  to  take  a  load  of  earth  with  him  out  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  that  he  might  be  able  to  offer  sacrifice  upon  it  to 
the  God  of  Israel,  because  he  was  still  a  slave  to  the  polytheistic 
superstition,  that  no  god  could  be  worshipped  in  a  proper  and 
acceptable  manner  except  in  his  own  land,  or  upon  an  altar 
built  of  the  earth  of  his  own  land.  And  because  Naaman's 
knowledge  of  God  was  still  adulterated  with  superstition,  he  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  make  an  unreserved  confession  before  men 
of  his  faith  in  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God,  but  hoped  that 
Jehovah  would  forgive  him  if  he  stiU  continued  to  join  outwardly 
in  the  worship  of  idols,  so  far  as  his  official  duty  required. 
Rimmon  (i,e,  the  pomegranate)  is  here,  and  probably  also  in  tie 
local  name  Hadad^rimmon  (Zech.  xiL  11),  the  name  of  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Damascene  Syrians,  and  probably  only  a 
contracted  form  of  Hadad-rimnum,  since  Hadad  was  the  supreme 
deity  or  sun-god  of  the  Sjnians  (see  at  2  Sam.  viii  3),  signifying 
the  sun-god  with  the  modification  expressed  by  Rimmon,  which 
has  been  differently  interpreted  according  to  the  supposed  deri- 
vation of  the  word^  Some  derive  the  name  from  op'J  =  D^'i,  as 
the  supreme  god  of  heaven,  like  the  'EXtoui;  of  Sanchun.  (Cler., 
Seld.,  Ges.  tJies,  p.  1292)  ;  others  from  I^©1,  a  pomegranate,  as  a 
personification  of  the  power  of  generation,  as  numen  naturce  omnia 
foscundantis,  since  the  pomegranate  with  its  abundance  of  seeds 
is  used  in  the  symbolism  of  both  Oriental  and  Greek  mythology 
along  with  the  FhaUus  as  a  symbol  of  the  generative  power 
(vid.  Bahr,  Symholik,  il  pp.  122,  123),  and  is  also  found  upon 
Assyrian  monuments  (i;id.  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  BemaiTis, 
p.  343);  others  again,  with  less  probability,  Jrom  ^^'},j€umlari, 
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as  the  sun-god  who  vivifies  and  fertilizes  the  earth  with  his  rays, 
like  the  iscrfffoXjo^  ^AiroXKtov ;  and  others  from  DDn  z=  ^    campur- 

truit,  as  the  dying  winter  sun  (according  to  Movers  and  Hitzig ; 
see  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Cyclopcedia). —  The  words  "  and  he  sup- 
ports himself  upon  my  hand"  are  not  to  be  imderstood  lite- 
rally, but  are  a  general  expression  denoting  the  service  which 
Naaman  had  to  render  as  the  aide-de-camp  to  his  king  (cf.  ch. 
vil  2, 1 7).  For  the  Chaldaic  form  ^n^jroiyn,  see  Ewald,  §  1 5  6,  a. 
—In  the  repetition  of  the  words  ''  if  I  fall  down  in  the  temple 
of  Bimmon,"  etc.,  he  expresses  the  urgency  of  his  wisL — ^Ver. 
19.  Elisha  answered,  "Go  in  peace,"  wishing  the  departing 
Syrian  the  peace  of  God  upon  the  road,  without  thereby  either 
approving  or  disapproving  the  religious  conviction  which  he  had 
expressed.  For  as  Naaman  had  not  aaked  permission  to  go  with 
his  king  into  the  temple  of  Bimmon,  but  had  simply  said,  might 
Jehovah  foigive  him  or  be  indulgent  with  him  in  this  matter, 
Elisha  could  do  nothing  more,  without  a  special  command  from 
God,  than  commend  the  heathen,  who  had  been  brought  to  belief 
in  the  God  of  Israel  as  the  true  God  by  the  miraculous  cure  of 
his  leprosy,  to  the  further  guidance  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  grace.^ 

Vers.  20-27.  Punishment  of  Gehazl — ^Vers.  20-22.  When 
Naaman  had  gone  a  stretch  of  the  way  (rj«  Til^l),  ver  19 ;  see 
at  Gen.  xxxv.  16),  there  arose  in  Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha, 

^  Most  of  the  earlier  theologians  foand  in  Elisha^s  ivords  a  direct  approval 
of  the  religious  conviction  expressed  by  Naaman  and  his  attitude  towards 
idolatry ;  and  since  they  could  not  admit  that  a  prophet  would  have  permitted 
s  heathen  alone  to  participate  in  idolatrous  ceremonies,  endeavoured  to  get  rid 
of  the  consequence  resulting  from  it,  viz.  Ucitam  ergo  esse  ChrisHanis  ovfA^iipniftp 
vuTw  (Awrd  dviorw,  seu  symboUzationem  et  communiccUionem  cum  ceremonia 
idolotatrica^  either  by  appealing  to  the  use  of  niruntS^'n  and  to  the  distinction 

between  ineurvatio  regis  voluntaria  et  religiosa  (real  worship)  and  incurvatio 
sertiUs  et  coacta  Naemani,  quas  erat  politica  et  civilis  (mere  prostration  from 
civil  connivance),  or  by  the  ungrammatical  explanation  that  Naaman  merely 
spoke  of  what  he  had  already  done,  not  of  what  he  would  do  in  future  (vid. 
Pfeiffer,  Dub.  vex,  p.  445  sqq.,  and  J.  Meyer,  ad  Seder  Olam,  p.  904  sqq., 
Badd.,  and  others). — ^Both  are  unsatisfactory.  The  dreaded  consequence  falls 
of  itself  if  we  only  distinguish  between  the  times  of  the  old  covenant  and 
those  of  the  new.  Under  the  old  covenant  the  time  had  not  yet  come  in 
which  the  heathen,  who  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  deity  of  the  Grod 
of  Israel,  could  be  required  to  break  off  from  all  their  heathen  ways,  unless 
they  would  formally  enter  into  fellowship  with  the  covenant  nation. 

X 
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the  desire  for  a  portion  of  the  presents  of  the  Syrian  which  his 
master  had  refused  (0^  ^b  '^^  ^n,  as  truly  as  Jehovah  liveth, 
assuredly  I  run  after  him ;  t3K  ^  as  in  1  Sam.  zxv.  34).     He 
therefore  hastened  after  him ;  and  as  Naaman  no  sooner  saw 
(rehazi  running  after  him  than  he  sprang  qnickly  down  tram  his 
dianot  in  reverential  gratitude  to  the  prophet  pb^.  as  in  Gen.  zzhr. 
64),  he  asked  in  the  naane  of  £lisha  for  a  talent  of  silver  and 
two  changes  of  raiment,  professedly  for  two  poor  papils  of  the 
prophets,  who  had  come  to  the  prophet  from  Mount  Ephraim. — 
Veir.  23.  But  fTaaman  forced  him  to  accept  two  talents  (ng  ^An, 
be  pleased  to  take  ;  and  C^H??*  "^^^^  ^^  <^^  ending,  ne  pareat 
indicvwm,  wumeri — ^Winer)  in  two  purses,  and  two  changes  of 
raiment^  and  out  of  politeness  had  these  presents  canied  by  two 
of  his  servants  before  GehazL — ^Ver.  24.  When  Gehazi  came  to 
the  hiU  (^Vn,  the  well-known  hill  before  the  city)  he  took  the 
presents  from  the  bearers,  and  dismissing  the  men,  laid  them  up 
in  the  house.    2i  T|>fi^  to  bring  into  safe  custody. — Vers.  25,  26. 
But  when  he  entered  his  master's  presence  again,  he  asked  him, 
''Whence  (comest  thou),  Gehazi  V  and  on  his  returning  the  lying 
answer  that  he  had  not  been  anywhere,  chaxged  him  with  all 
that  he  had  done,   ^n  ^ab  t6,  *'  had  not  my  heart  gone,  when  the 
man  turned  from  his  chariot  to  meet  thee  V*   This  is  the  simplest 
and  the  only  correct  interpretation  of  these  difficult  words,  which 
have  been  explained  in  very  different  waj^.     Theodoret  {ovj^  ^ 
KapBta  fMV  j^  fieriL  aov)  and  the  Vulgate  (nonne  cor  meum  i» 
prcBsenti  erat,  quando,  etc.)  have  already  given  the  same  explana- 
tion, and  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned  it  agrees  with  that 
adopted  by  Thenius :  was  I  not  (in  spirit)  away  (from  here)  and 
present  (there)  ?     ^Vn  stands  in  a  distinct  relation  to  the  ^t^  ^ 
of  Gehazi. — 'yxi  TXfm :  ''  is  it  time  to  take  silver,  and  clothes,  and 
olive-trees,  and  vineyards,  and  sheep  and  oxen,  and  servants  and 
maidens  ?"  i.e.  is  this  the  time,  when  so  many  hypocrites  pretend 
to  be  prophets  from  selfishness  and  avarice,  and  bring  the  pro- 
phetic office  into  contempt  with  unbelievers,  for  a  servant  of 
the  true  God  to  take  money  and  goods  from  a  non-Israelite  for 
that  which  God  has  done  through  him,  that  he  may  acquire 
property  and  luxury  for  himself? — ^Ver.  27.  '*And  let  the 
leprosy  of  Naaman  cleave  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever." 
This  punishment  took  effect  immediately.     Gehazi  went  out 
£rom  Elisha  covered  with  leprosy  as  if  with  snow  (c£  Ex.  iv.  6, 
"Sum.  xii.  10).     It  was  not  too  harsh  a  punishment  that  the 
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lepiosf  taken  from  Naaman  on  account  of  his  faith  in  the 
liTing  God,  should  pass  to  Gehazi  on  account  of  his  departure 
from  the  true  God.  For  it  was  not  his.  avarice  only  that  was 
to  be  punished,  but  the  abuse  of  the  prophet's  name  for  the  piir- 
poBB  of  cazrying  out  his  selfish  purpose,  and  his  misrepresenta- 
tion  of  the  prophet^ 

CHAP.  YL  1-23.    THE  FLOATING  IRON.      THE  SYBIANS  SMITTEN 

WITH  BLINDNESS. 

Veia  1-7.  Elisha  causes  an  Iron  Axe  to  float. — ^The 
following  account  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  straitened  life  of 
the  pupils  of  the  prophets.  Vers.  1-4.  As  the  common  dwell- 
ii^-plaoe  had  become  too  small  for  them,  they  resolved,  with 
Elifiha's  consent,  to  build  a  new  house,  and  went,  accompanied  by 
the  prophet,  to  the  woody  bank  (tf  the  Jordan  to  fell  the  wood 
that  was  required  for  the  building.  The  place  where  the  com* 
mon  abode  had  become  too  small  is  not  given,  but  most  of  the 
conunentatois  suppose  it  to  have  been  Gilgal,  chiefly  from  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  ch.  xL  1 
was  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  east  of  Jericha  Thenius  only 
cites  in  support  of  this  the  reference  in  T^o?  D^aB'^  (dwell  witii 
thee)  to  ch.  iv.  38  ;  but  this  decides  nothing,  as  the  pupils  of 
the  prophets  sat  before  Elisha,  or  gathered  together  around  their 
master  in  a  common  home,  not  merdy  in  Gilgal,  but  also  in 
Bethel  and  Jericho.  We  might  rather  think  of  Jeiicho,  since 
Bethel  and  Gilgal  (Jiljilia)  were  so  far  distant  from  the  Jordan, 
that  there  is  very  little  probability  that  a  removal  of  the  meeting- 
place  to  the  Jordan,  such  as  is  indicated  by  tApo  oe^  uWife'^l, 
would  ever  have  been  thought  of  from  either  of  these  localities. 
— 'Ver.  5.  In  the  felling  of  the  beams,  the  iron, «.«.  the  aze,  of  one 
of  the  pupils  of  the  prophets  fell  into  the  water,  at  which  he 
exclaimed  with  lamentation :  "  Alas,  my  lord  (ie.  Elisha),  and 
it  was  begged !"  The  sorrowful  exclamation  implied  a  petition 
for  help.  ^arniNi:  ''and  as  for  the  iron,  it  feU  into  the  water;" 
80  that  even  here  ^  does  not  stand  before  the  nominative,  but 

^  "  This  was  not  the  panishment  of  hia  immoderate  htpiiUxims  (receiving  of 
gifts)  merely,  bat  most  of  all  of  his  lying.  For  he  who  seeks  to  deceive  the 
prophet  in  relation  to  the  things  which  belong  to  his  office,  is  said  to  lie  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  iastrumfinis  the  prophets  are**  (vid.  Acts  v.  S). — 
QBotnis. 
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serves  to  place  the  noun  in  subjection  to  the  clause  (c£  Ewald, 
§277,  a).  h\\^^  does  not  mean  borrowed,  but  begged.  The 
meaning  to  borrow  is  attributed  to  b^^  &om  a  misinterpretation 
of  particular  passages  (see  the  Comm.  on  Ex.  iiL  22).  The  pro- 
phets' pupil  had  begged  the  axe,  because  firom  Ids  poverty  he  was 
unable  to  buy  one,  and  hence  the  loss  was  so  painfiil  to  him. — 
Vers.  6,  7.  When  he  showed  Elisha,  in  answer  to  his  inquiiy,  the 
place  where  it  had  fallen,  the  latter  cut  off  a  stick  and  threw  it 
thither  (into  the  water)  and  made  the  iron  flow,  i.e.  float  (^f^ 
from  *|^V,  to  flow,  as  in  Deut  xi  4) ;  whereupon  the  prophets* 
pupil  picked  the  axe  out  of  the  water  with  his  hand.  The 
object  of  the  miracle  was  similar  to  that  of  the  stater  in  the 
fish's  mouth  (Matt.  xviL  27),  or  of  the  miraculous  feeding, 
namely,  to  show  how  the  Lord  could  relieve  earthly  want 
through  the  medium  of  His  prophet  The  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  the  miracle,  which  is  repeated  by  Thenius,  namely,  that 
"  Elisha  struck  the  eye  of  the  axe  with  the  long  stick  which  he 
thrust  into  the  river,  so  that  the  iron  was  lifted  by  the  wood," 
needs  no  refutation,  since  the  raising  of  an  iron  axe  by  a  long 
stick,  so  as  to  make  it  float  in  the  water,  is  impossible  according 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

.  Vers.  8-23.  Elisha's  Action  in  the  Wab  with  the  Sykians. 
— ^Vers.  8-10.  In  a  war  which  the  Syrians  carried  on  against 
the  Israelitish  king  Joram  (not  Jehoidiaz,  as  Ewald,  Geseh.  iii. 
p.  557,  erroneously  supposes),  by  sending  flying  parties  into  the 
land  of  Israel  (cf.  ver.  23),  Elisha  repeatedly  informed  king 
Joram  of  the  place  where  the  Syrians  had  determined  to  encamp, 
and  thereby  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  enemy.  ^O^IJp . .  •  **^P?^  *• 
"  at  the  place  of  so  and  so  shall  my  camp  be."  '^pf^  ^?^B  as 
in  1  Sam.  xxi  3  (see  at  Ruth  iv.  1).  rtanp,  the  encamping  or  tie 
place  of  encampment  (cf.  Ewald,  §  1 6 1,  a),  is  quite  appropriate,  so 
that  there  is  no  need  either  for  the  alteration  into  ^^^,  ''ye  shall 
hide  yourselves  "  (Then.),  or  into  wirnn,  with  the  meaning  which 
is  arbitrarily  postulated,  *'  ye  shall  place  an  ambush "  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii  p.  558),  or  for  the  much  simpler  alteration  into?  ^[J?» 
''  pitch  the  camp  for  me  "  (Bottcher).  The  singular  suffix  in 
'•nirw  refers  to  the  king  as  leader  of  the  war :  "  my  camp  "  =  the 
camp  of  my  army.  "  Beware  of  passing  over  fibJO  this  place,*' 
ie.  of  leaving  it  unoccupied,  "  for  there  have  the  Syrians  deter- 
mined to  make  their  invasion."     ^^^C^^,  firom  njTJ,  going  down. 
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with  dagesh  euphon,,  whereas  Ewald  (§  187,  i)  is  of  opinion 
that  Q^^ns^  instead  of  being  an  intrans.  part  Kal,  might  rather 
be  a  part.  Nipk.  of  nn^  which  would  not  yield,  however,  any 
suitable  meaning.  Thenius  renders  '^^,  ''to  pass  by  this 
place/'  which  woold  be  grammatically  admissible,  but  is  con* 
nected  with  his  conjecture  concerning  ^?inn,  and  irreconcilable 
with  ver.  10.  When  the  king  of  Israel,  according  to  ver.  10, 
sent  to  the  place  indicated  on  account  of  Elisha's  information, 
lie  can  only  have  sent  troops  to  occupy  it ;  so  that  when  the 
Syrians  arrived  they  found  Israelitish  troops  there,  and  were 
unable  to  attack  the  place.  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  about 
the  Syrians  bursting  forth  from  their  ambush.  *^'*»}tp  means  to 
enlighten,  instruct^  but  not  to  warn.  DBrnoeb,  "  he  took  care 
there,"  ie,  he  occupied  the  place  with  troops,  to  defend  it  against 
the  Syrians,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  do  anything,  "  not  once 
and  not  twice,"  i.e.  several  times. — ^Ver.  11.  The  king  of  the 
Syrians  was  enraged  at  this,  and  said  to  his  servants, "  Do  ye 
not  show  me  who  of  our  men  (leans)  to  the  king  of  Israel  ? " 
it  takes  his  part  ^^^ « ^^  '^^^,  probably  according  to  an 
Arunsan  dialect:  see  Ewald,  181,  &,  though  he  pronounces  the 
reading  incorrect,  and  would  read  Uf  3?,  but  without  any  ground 
and  quite  unsuitably,  as  the  king  would  thereby  reckon  himself 
among  the  traitors. — ^Vers.  12  sqq.  Then  one  of  the  servants 
answered,  ''  No,  my  lord  king,"  ie.  it  is  not  we  who  disclose 
thy  plans  to  the  king  of  Israel,  "  but  Ehsha  the  prophet  tells 
him  what  thou  sayest  in  thy  bed-chamber;"  whereupon  the 
king  of  Syria  inquired  where  the  prophet  lived,  and  sent  a 
powerful  army  to  Dothan,  with  horses  and  chariots,  to  take  him 
prisoner  thera  Dothan  (see  Gen.  xxxvii.  17),  which  according 
to  the  Onom,  was  twelve  Boman  miles  to  the  north  of  Samaria, 
has  been  preserved  under  its  old  name  in  a  Tell  covered  with 
nuns  to  the  south-west  of  Jenin,  on  the  caravan-road  from 
Gilead  to  Egypt  (see  Rob.  Bibl.  Sea.  p.  158,  and  V.  de  Velde, 
Journey,  i.  pp.  273,  274). — ^Vera  15-17.  When  Ehsha's  ser- 
vant went  out  the  next  morning  and  saw  the  army,  which  had 
sonounded  the  town  in  the  nighty  he  said  to  the  prophet, 
"  Alas,  my  lord,  how  shall  we  do  ?  "  But  EUsha  quieted  him, 
saying,  "  Fear  not,  for  those  with  us  are  more  than  those  with 
them."  He  then  prayed  that  the  Lord  might  open  his  servant's 
eyes,  whereupon  he  saw  the  mountain  upon  which  Dothan  stood 
foil  of  fiery  horses  and  chariots  round  about  Elisha.     Opening 
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the  ejes  was  ttanslatioii  into  the  ecstatic  state  of  clanroyance, 
in  which  an  insight  into  the  invisible  spirit-world  was  granted 
him.  The  fi^ry  horses  and  chariots  were  symbols  of  the  pro- 
tecting powers  of  Heaven,  which  snrronnded  the  prophet.  The 
fierj  form  indicated  the  snper-tenestrial  origin  of  this  host. 
Fire,  as  the  most  ethereal  of  all  earthly  dements,  was  the  most 
appropriate  substratum  for  making  the  spirit-world  visible. 
The  sight  was  based  upon  Jacob's  vision  (Gen.  zzxii  2),  in 
which  he  saw  a  doable  army  of  az^els  encamped  around  him, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  threatened  with  danger  from  Esau. — 
Vers.  18-20.  When  the  enemy  came  down  to  Elisha,  he  prayed 
to  the  Lord  that  He  would  smite  them  with  blindness;  and 
when  this  took  place  according  to  his  word,  he  said  to  them. 
This  is  not  tilie  way  and  this  is  not  the  city;  follow  me,  and  I 
will  lead  you  to  the  man  whom  ye  are  seeking ;  and  led  th^i  to 
Samaria,  which  was  about  four  hours*  distance  from  Dbthan, 
where  their  eyes  were  opened  at  Elisha's  i»rayer,  so  that  they 
saw  where  they  had  been  led.  tw  ^"i^Jl  cannot  be  understood 
as  referring  to  Elisha  and  his  servant,  who  went  down  to  the 
Syrian  army,  as  J.  H.  Mich.,  Budd,  F.  v.  Meyer,  and  Thenius^ 
who  wants  to  alter  t'TK  into  DWK,  suppose,  but  must  refer  to 
the  Syrians,  who  went  down  to  the  prophet,  as  is  evident  &om 
what  follows.  For  the  assumption  that  the  Syrians  had 
stationed  themselves  below  and  round  the  mountain  on  which 
Dothan  stood,  and  therefore  would  have  had  to  come  up  to 
Elisha,  need  not  occasion  an  imnatural  interpretation  of  the 
words.  It  is  true  that  Dothati  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill  in 
the  midst  of  the  plain  ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  enclosed 
by  a  range  of  hiUs,  which  project  into  the  plain  (see  Y.  de  Yelde, 
B,  i  p.  273).  The  Syrians  who  had  been  sent  against  Elisha 
had  posted  themselves  on  this  range  of  hills,  and  thence  they 
caibe  daum  towards  the  town  of  Dothan,  which  stood  on  the 
hill,  whilst  Elisha  went  out  of  the  town  to  meet  them.  It  is 
true  that  ElishaTs  going  out  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  bat 
in  ver.  19  it  is  clearly  presupposed,  crniao  is  mental  blind- 
ness here,  as  in  the  similar  case  mentioned  in  Gren.  rhc  11, 
that  is  to  say,  a  state  of  blindness  in  whidr,  thoc^h  a  man  has 
eyes  that  can  see,  he  does  not  see  correctly.  EUsha's  untruthful 
statement,  **this  is  not  the  way,"  etc.,  is  to  be  judged  in  the 
same  manner  as  every  other  ruse  de  guerre,  by  which  the  enemy 
18  deceived. — Yers.  21-2  S.  Elisha  forbade  ki^  Joiam  to  slay 
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the  enemy  that  he  had  bioaght  to  him,  becsase  he  had  not 
taken  them  pzisoners  in  war,  and  recommended  him  to  treat 
them  hospitably  and  then  let  them  letnm  to  their  lord.  The 
object  of  the  miracle  would  have  been  frnstrated  if  the 
Syiians  had  been  slain,  f  oar  the  intention  was  to  show  the 
Syrians  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  prophet  of  the  true  Qod, 
against  whom  no  hnman  power  could  be  of  any  avail,  that  they 
might  learn  to  fear  the  almighty  Gk)d.  Even  when  regarded 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  the  prophet's  advice  was  more 
likely  to  ensure  peace  than  the  king's  proposal,  as  the  result  in 
▼er.  23  clearly  showa  The  Syrians  did  not  venture  any  more 
to  invade  the  land  of  Israel  with  flying  parties,  from  fear  of 
the  obvious  protection  of  Israel  by  its  God ;,  though  this  did 
not  preclude  a  regular  war,  like  that  related  in  the  following 
account  For  ^^  see  the  Comm,  on  ch.  v.  13.  '^i1  tx*^  "^B^Kn : 
''art  thou  accustomed  to  slay  that  which  thou  hast  taken  cap- 
tire  with  sword  and  bow  ? "  tx.  since  thou  dost  not  even  slay 
those  whom  thou  hast  made  prisoners  in  open  battle,  how 
wouldst  thou  venture  to  put  these  to  death  ?  TTO  Dnp  rny^ 
he  prepared  them  a  meal  rna  is  a  denom.  from  rnd^  a  meal,  so 
called  from  the  union  of  several  persons,  like  cmna  from  teoipii 
(pid,  Dietr.  on  Gres^  Zd&  &  v.  ms). 

CHAP.  VI.  24-VIL  20.    BUSHA'S  action  DUaiNG  A  FAMINE  IN 

SAMARIA. 

Vers.  24-33.  After  this  there  arose  so  fearful  a  famine  in 
Somalia  on  the  occasion  of  a  siege  by  Benhadad,  that  one 
mother  complained  to  the  king  of  another,  because  she  would 
not  keep  her  agreement  to  give  up  her  son  to  be  eaten,  as  she 
herself  had  already  done.-7-Yer.  25.  The  famine  became  great — 
tin  an  ass's  head  was  worth  eighty  shekels  of  silver,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  was  worth  five  shekels.  ^  *^J}, 
to  become  £Qr=to  be  worth.  The  ass  was  an  unclean  animal,  so 
that  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat  its  flesh.  Moreover  the  head  of 
an  ass  is  the  most  inedible  part  of  the  animal  Eighty  shekels 
were  about  seventy  thalers  (£10,  10s. — ;Tr.),  or  if  the  Mosaic 
bekas  were  called  shekels  in  ordinary  life,  thirty-five  thalers 
(£5,  5s. ;  see  Bertbeau,  Zur  Oesch,  der  Isr.  p.  49).  According 
to  Thenius,  a  quarter  of  a  cab  is  a  sixth  of  a  small  Dresden 
measure  (Mds^chen),  not  quite  ten  Parisian  cabie  incbea     Hve 
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shekels :  more  than  four  thalers  (twelve  shillings),  or  more  than 
two  thalers  (six  shillings).  The  CheiMb  D^3Vnn  is  to  be  read  ^n 
D^jt^  excremerUa  eolumbarum,  for  which  the  Keri  substitutes  the 
euphemistic  D^?^^  y\  Jluams,  profiuviurtu  eolumbarum.  The  ex- 
pression may  be  taken  literally,  since  dung  has  been  known  to 
be  collected  for  eating  in  times  of  terrible  famine  (jnd,  Joseph. 
BM,  Jvd.  v.  13,  7) ;  but  it  may  also  be  figuratively  employed  to 
signify  a  very  miserable  kind  of  food,  as  the  Arabs  call  the 

Turba  Alcali  ^\jj^\,  ie.  sparrow's  dung,  and  the  Germans  call 

AsafoUida  Teufelsdreck.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  of 
wasted  chick-pease,  as  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iL  p.  582,  ed.  Bos.)  sup- 
poses (see,  on  the  other  hand,  Celsii  HieroboL  ii  p.  30  sqq.).^ 
— ^Yer.  26.  As  the  king  was  passing  by  upon  the  wall  to  con- 
duct the  defence,  a  woman  cried  to  him  for  help ;  whereupon  he 
replied :  '^^  ^JT?^^*?,  "  should  Jehovah  not  hdp  thee,  whence 
shall  I  help  thee  ?  from  the  threshing-floor  or  firom  the  wine- 
press ?"  It  is  diflBcult  to  explain  the  5>^,  which  Ewald  (§355,  b) 
supposes  to  stand  for  t6  DK.  Thenius  gives  a  simpler  explana- 
tion, namely,  that  it  is  a  subjective  negation  and  the  sentence 
hjrpothetical,  so  that  the  condition  would  be  only  expressed  by 
the  close  connection  of  the  two  clauses  (according  to  Ewald, 
§  357).  "  From  the  threshing-floor  or  from  the  wine-press  V* 
i.e.  I  can  neither  help  thee  with  com  nor  with  wine,  cannot 
procure  thee  either  food  or  drink.  He  then  asked  her  what 
her  trouble  was ;  upon  which  she  related  to  him  the  horrible 
accoimt  of  the  slaying  of  her  own  child  to  appease  her  hunger, 
eta — ^Ver.  30.  The  long,  shuddering  at  this  horrible  account, 
in  which  the  curses  of  the  law  in  Lev.  xxvi  29  and  Deut. 
xxviiL  53,  57  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  rent  his  clothes ;  and 
the  people  then  saw  that  he  wore  upon  his  body  the  hairy  gar- 
ment of  penitence  and  mourning,  H^ap,  within,  t.e.  beneaA  the 
upper  garment,  as  a  sign  of  humiliation  before  Grod,  though  it 
was  indeed  more  an  optis  opercUum  than  a  true  bending  of  the 
heart  before  God  and  His  judgment  This  is  proved  by  his 
conduct  in  ver.  31.     When,  for  example,  the  complaint  of  the 

^  Glericus  gives  as  a  substantial  parallel  the  following  passage  from 
Plutarch  (Artax.  c.  24) :  *'  he  only  killed  the  beasts  of  burden,  so  that  the 
head  of  an  ass  was  hardly  to  be  bought  for  sixty  drachmas  ;**  and  Grotios 
quotes  the  statement  in  Flin.  h.  n.  viii.  57,  that  when  CasaUnum  was  besieged 
by  Hannibal  a  mouse  was  sold  for  200  denaria. 
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woman  brought  the  heart-breaking  distress  of  the  city  before 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  do  so  to  me  ...  if  the  head  of  Elisha 
remain  upon  him  to-day."  Elisha  had  probably  advised  that 
on  no  condition  should  the  city  be  given  up,  and  promised  that 
God  would  deliver  it,  if  they  humbled  themselves  before  Him 
in  sincere  humility  and  prayed  for  His  assistance.  The  king 
thought  that  he  had  done  his  part  by  putting  on  the  hairy  gar- 
ment ;  and  as  the  anticipated  help  had  nevertheless  failed  to 
come,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  for  which  the  prophet  was  to  pay 
the  penalty.  It  is  true  that  this  rage  only  proceeded  from  a 
momentary  ebullition  of  passion,  and  quickly  gave  place  to  a 
better  movement  of  his  conscience.  The  king  hastened  after 
the  messenger  whom  he  had  sent  to  behead  Elisha,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  execution  of  the  murderous  conmiand 
which  he  had  given  in  the  hurry  of  his  boiling  wrath  (ver.  32) ; 
but  it  proves,  nevertheless,  that  the  king  was  still  wanting  in 
that  true  repentance,  which  would  have  sprung  from  the  recog- 
nition of  the  distress  as  a  judgment  inflicted  by  the  Lord.  The 
desperate  deed,  to  which  his  violent  wrath  had  impelled  him, 
would  have  been  accomplished,  if  the  Lord  had  not  protected 
His  prophet  and  revealed  to  him  the  king's  design,  that  he 
might  adopt  defensive  measures. — ^Ver.  32.  The  elders  of  the 
city  were  assembled  together  in  Elisha's  house,  probably  to  seek 
for  counsel  and  consolation ;  and  the  king  sent  a  man  before 
him  (namely,  to  behead  the  prophet) ;  but  before  the  messenger 
arrived,  the  prophet  told  the  elders  of  the  king's  intention : 
"  See  ye  that  this  son  of  a  murderer  (Joram,  by  descent  and 
disposition  a  genuine  son  of  Ahab,  the  murderer  of  Naboth  and 
the  prophets)  is  sending  to  cut  off  my  head  ? "  and  commanded 
them  to* shut  the  door  against  the  messenger  and  to  force  him 
back  at  the  door,  because  he  already  heard  the  sound  of  his 
master's  feet  behind  him.  These  measures  of  Elisha,  therefore, 
were  not  dictated  by  any  desire  to  resist  the  lawful  authorities, 
but  were  acts  of  prudence  by  which  he  delayed  the  execution 
of  an  unrighteous  and  murderous  command  which  had  been 
issued  in  haste,  and  thereby  rendered  a  service  to  the  king 
himseli — Li  ver.  33  we  have  to  supply  from  the  context  that 
the  king  followed  dose  upon  the  messenger,  who  came  down  to 
Elisha  while  he  was  talking  with  the  elders  ;  and  he  (the  king) 
would  of  course  be  admitted  at  onca  For  the  subject  to  ^^*1 
is  not  the  messenger,  but  the  king,  as  is  evident  from  ch.  vii  2 
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and  17.  The  king  said :  ^*  Behold  the  calamity  fiom  the  Lord, 
why  shall  I  wait  still  further  for  the  Loid  ?  '* — ^tlia  words  of 
a  despairing  man,  in  whose  soul,  however,  there  was  a  sparic  of 
£uth  still  glimmering.  The  veiy  utterance  of  his  feelings  to 
the  prophet  shows  that  he  had  still  a  weak  glimmer  of  hope 
in  the  Lord,  and  wished  to  he  strengthened  and  sustained  by 
the  prophet ;  and  this  strengthening  he  received. 

Gh.  vii.  1,  2.  Elisha  announced  to  him  the  word  of  the 
Lord :  "  At  the  (this)  time  to-monx)w  a  seab  of  wheaten  flour 
(r6b,  see  at  1  Kings  v.  2)  will  be  worth  a  shekel,  and  two  seahs 
of  barley  a  shekel  in  the  gate,  t.e,  in  the  market,  at  Samaria." 
A  seah,  or  a  third  of  an  ephah=a  Dresden  peck  (Meizs),  for  a 
shekel  was  still  a  high  price ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  prices 
given  in  ch.  vi.  25  as  those  obtained  for  the  most  worthless  kinds 
of  food,  it  was  incredibly  cheap.  The  king's  aide-de-camp  (B^^: 
see  at  2  Sam.  zxiii.  8  ;  \^^  n>^7  ^^^  an  error  in  writing  for 
'vh  iiben  ne^,  c£  ver.  17,  and  for  the  explanation  ch.  v.  18) 
therefore  replied  with  modk^y  at  this  prophecy :  "  Behold  (ie. 
granted  that)  the  Lord  made  windows  in  heaven,  will  this 
indeed  be  V  ie.  such  cheapness  take  place.  (Fov  the  construc- 
tion, see  Ewald,  §  357,  &)  The  ridicule  lay  more  especially  in 
the  "  windows  in  heaven,'^  in  which  there  is  an  allusion  to  Gen. 
viL  11,  8c  to  rain  down  a  flood  of  flour  and  com.  Elisha 
answered  seriously :  "  Behold,  thou  wilt  see  it  with  thine  eyes, 
but  not  eat  thereof  "  (see  vers.  1 7  sqq.).  The  fulfilment  of  these 
words  of  Elisha  was  brought  about  hy  the  event  narrated  in 
vers.  3  sqq. — ^Vera.  3—7.  "Four  men  were  before  the  gate  as 
lepers,"  or  at  the  gateway,  separated  from  human  society,  accord- 
ix^  to  the  law  in  Lev.  xiii  46,  Num.  v.  3,  probably  in  a  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose  (cf.  ch.  xv.  5),  just  as  at  the  present 
day  the  lepers  at  Jerusalem  have  their  huts  by  the  side  of  tlie 
Zion  gate  (vid.  Strauss,  Sinai  u.  Golgaiha,  p.  205,  and  Tobler, 
Denkildtter  wus  Jena.  p.  411  sqq.).  These  men  being  on  the 
point  of  starvation,  resolved  to  invade  the  camp  of  the  Syrians, 
and  carried  out  this  resolution  ^^a,  in  the  evening  twilight, 
not  the  morning  twilight  (Seb.  Schm.,  Cler.,  eta),  on  account  of 
ver.  12,  where  the  king  is  said  to  have  received  the  news  of  the 
flight  of  the  Syrians  durii^  the  night.  Gomiiig  to  "  the  end 
of  the  Syrian  camp,"  i&  to  the  outsorts  of  it  oa  the  city  aide, 
they  found  no  one  there.  For  (vers.  6,  7)  **the  Lord  had  caused 
the  army  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise  of  chariots  and  horses^ 
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a  noise  of  a  great  anny/'  so  that,  believing  the  king  of  Israel  to 
hare  hired  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  Egyptians  to  fall  upon 
them,  they  fled  from  the  camp  in  the  twilight  D^&^*^K,  with 
regard  to  their  life>  ie.  to  save  their  life  only^  leaving  behind 
them  their  tents^  horses,  and  asses,  and  the  camp  as  it  waa — 
The  miracle^  by  which  God  delivered  Samaria  from  the  famine 
or  from  surrendering  to  the  foe,  consisted  in  an  oral  delusion, 
oamdy,  in  the  fact  that  the  besiegers  thought  they  heard  the 
inarch  of  hostile  armies  from  the  north  and  south,  and  were 
seised  with  such  panic  terror  that  they  fled  in  the  greatest  haste, 
leaving  behind  them  their  baggage,  and  their  beasts  of  draught 
and  burden.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  noise  which 
they  heard  had  any  objective  reality,  say  a  miraculous  buzzing 
in  the  air,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  deception  of  the  senses 
produced  in  their  ears  by  God ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance, since  in  either  case  it  was  produced  miraculously  by 
6o<L  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  are  kings  of  northern  Canaan, 
npon  Lebanon  and  towards  I^oenicia ;  t3^?n  in  the  broader  sense 
far  Canaanites,  as  in  1  [Kings  x.  29.  The  plural,  "  kings  of  the 
Egyptians,"  is  probably  only  occasioned  by  the  parallel  expres- 
sion "  kings  of  the  Hittites,"  and  is  not  to  be  pressed. — ^Vers. 
8-11.  When  these  lepers  (these,  pointing  back  to  vers.  3  sqq.) 
came  into  the  camp  which  the  Syrians  had  left,  they  first  of  all 
satisfied  their  own  hunger  with  the  provisions  which  they  found 
in  the  tents,  and  then  took  different  valuablea  and  concealed 
them.  But  their  consciences  were  soon  aroused,  so  that  they 
said:  We  are  not  doing  right ;  this  day  is  a  day  of  joyful  tidings : 
if  we  are  silent  and  wait  till  the  morning  light,  guilt  will  over- 
take ufl ;  "  for  it  is  the  duty  of  citizens  to  make  known  things 
lekting  to  public  safety"  (Grotius).  They  then  resolved  to 
announce  the  joyful  event  in  the  king's  palace,  and  reported 
it  to  the  watchman  at  the  city  gate.  *t^|)n  nyV  stands  as  a 
generic  term  in  a  collective  sense  for  the  persons  who  watched 
at  the  gate;  hence  the  following  plural  t^\}b,  and  in  ver.  11 
onj^,  "  And  the  gat&-keepers  died  out  (what  they  had 
hend)  and  reported  it  in  the  king's  palaee." — ^Vers.  12  sqq.  The 
king  fm<igiii<»H  that  the  unexpected  departure  of  the  Syrians  was 
only  a  ruse,  namely,  that  they  had  left  tiie  camp  and  hidden 
themselves  in  the  field,  to  entice  the  besi^ed  out  of  the  fortress, 
and  then  fall  upon  them  and  press  into  the  city,  ni^na  accord* 
ing  to  later  usage  for  '"nta  (vid,  Ewald,  §  244,  a).     In  order  to 
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make  sure  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  this  conjectore, 
one  of  the  kingf s  servants  (counsellors)  gave  this  advice :  "  Let 
them  take  (the  Vav  before  Vi^.  as  in  ch.  iv.  41)  five  of  the 
horses  left  in  the  city,  that  we  may  send  and  see  how  the 
matter  stands."  The  words,  "  Behold  they  (the  five  horses)  axe 
as  the  whole  multitude  of  Israel  that  are  left  in  it  (the  city) ; 
behold  they  are  as  the  whole  midtitude  of  Israel  that  are  gone/' 
have  this  meaning:  The  five  horsemen  (for  horses  stand  for 
horsemen,  as  it  is  self-evident  that  it  was  men  on  horseback  and 
not  the  horses  themselves  that  were  to  be  sent  out  as  spies) 
can  but  share  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Samaria, 
whether  they  return  unhurt  to  meet  death  by  starvation  with 
the  people  that  still  remain,  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
and  are  put  to  death,  in  which  case  they  will  only  sufiTer  the  lot 
of  those  who  have  already  perished.  Five  horses  is  an  approxi- 
mative small  number,  and  is  therefore  not  at  variance  with  the 
following  statement,  that  two  pair  of  horses  were  sent  out  with 
chariots  and  men.  The  CheOvlb  Itonri  is  not  to  be  altered,  since 
there  are  other  instances  in  which  the  first  noun  is  written  with 
the  article,  though  in  the  construct  state  (yid,  Ewald,  §  290,  e)  ; 
and  the  Keri  is  only  conformed  to  the  following  l<Drp33. — Vers. 
145  and  15.  They  then  sent  out  two  chariots  with  horses,  who 
pursued  the  flying  enemy  to  the  Jordan,  and  found  the  whole  of  the 
road  full  of  traces  of  the  hurried  flight,  consisting  of  clothes  and 
vessels  that  had  been  thrown  away.  The  ChdMb  DJE^'^D^  is  the 
only  correct  reading,  since  it  is  only  in  the  Niphcd  that  ton  has 
the  meaning  to  fly  in  great  haste  (c£  1  Sam.  xxiiL  26,  Ps. 
xlviiL  6,  civ.  7). — ^Vers.  16,  17.  When  the  returning  messen- 
gers reported  this,  the  people  went  out  and  plundered  the  camp 
of  the  Syrians,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  consequent  cheap- 
ness of  provisions  predicted  by  Elisha.  As  the  people  streamed 
out.  the  unbelieving  aide-de-4np.  whom  the  kkg  had  orde«d 
to  take  the  oversight  at  the  gate  (^T'P?>  to  deliver  the  oversight) 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  in  the  crowding  of  the 
starving  multitude,  was  trodden  down  by  the  people,  so  that  he 
died,  whereby  this  prediction  of  Elisha  was  fulfilled.  The 
exact  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  appeared  so  memorable  to 
the  historian,  that  he  repeats  this  prophecy  in  vers.  18-20 
along  with  the  event  which  occasioned  it^  and  refers  again  to  its 
fulfilments 
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CHAP.  Vm.  ELISHA  HELPS  THE  SHUNA&OaTS  TO  HEB  PBOPERTT 
THBOUGH  THE  HONOUB  IN  WHICH  HE  WAS  HELD  ;  AND  PEE- 
DICTS  TO  HAZAEL  HIS  POSSESSION  OF  THE  THBONE.  REIGNS 
OF  JORAH  AND  AHAZIAH,  KINGS  OF  JUDAH. 

• 

Vers.  1-6.  Eusha's  Influence  helps  the  Shunammite  to 
THE  Possession  of  her  House  and  Field. — ^Vers.  1  and  2. 
By  the  adviee  of  Elisha^  the  woman  whose  son  the  prophet  had 
restored  to  life  (cL  iv.  33)  had  gone  with  her  family  into  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  during  a  seven  years'  famine,  and  had 
remained  there  seven  years.  The  two  verses  are  rendered  by 
most  commentators  in  the  pluperfect,  and  that  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness, for  they  are  circumstantial  clauses,  and  0^^}  is  merely 
a  continuation  of  '^y[,  the  two  together  preparing  the  way  for, 
and  introducing  the  following  event  The  object  is  not  to 
relate  a  prophecy  of  Elisha  of  the  seven  years'  famine,  but  what 
afterwards  occurred,  namely,  how  king  Joram  was  induced  by 
the  account  of  Elisha's  miraculous  works  to  have  the  property 
of  the  Shunammite  restored  to  her  upon  her  application.  The 
seven  years'  famine  occurred  in  the  middle  of  Joram's  reign, 
and  the  event  related  here  took  place  before  the  curing  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian  (ch.  v.),  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Gehazi  talked  with  the  king  (ver.  4),  and  therefore  had  not  yet 
been  punished  with  leprosy.  But  it  cannot  have  originally 
stood  between  cL  iv.  37  and  iv.  38,  as  Thenius  supposes,  be- 
cause the  incidents  related  in  ch.  iv.  38-44  belong  to  the  time 
of  this  famine  (cf.  cL  iv.  38),  and  therefore  precede  the  occur- 
rence mentioned  here.  By  the  words,  "the  Lord  called  the 
fiunine,  and  it  came  seven  years"  (sc,  lasting  that  time),  the 
famine  is  described  as  a  divine  judgment  for  the  idolatry  of  the 
nation. — ^Ver.  3.  When  the  woman  returned  to  her  home  at  the 
end  of  the  seven  years,  she  went  to  the  king  to  cry,  ie.  to  invoke 
his  help,  with  regard  to  her  house  imd  her  field,  of  which,  as  is 
evident  from  the  context,  another  had  taken  possession  during 
her  absence. — ^Ver.  4.  And  just  at  that  time  the  king  was 
asking  Gehazi  to  relate  to  him  the  great  things  that  Elisha  had 
done ;  and  among  these  he  was  giving  an  account  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  Shunammite's  son  to  life. — ^Vers.  5,  6.  While 
he  was  relating  this,  the  woman  herself  came  in  to  invoke  the 
help  of  the  king  to  recover  her  property,  and  was  pointed  out 
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to  the  king  by  Gehazi  as  the  very  woman  of  whom  he  was 
speaking,  which  caused  the  king  to  be  so  interested  in  her 
favour^  that  afier  heacmg  her  complaint  he  sent  a  chsmbeilaiiL 
with  her  (saris  as  in  1  Kings  zxiL  9),  with  instructions  to  pro- 
cure for  her  not  only  the  whole  <^  her  property,  but  the  produce 
of  the  land  during  her  absence. — ^For  nary  without  mappiq,  see 
EwaM,  §  247,  d. 

Vera  7-15.  Elibha  psediots  to  Hazaxl  at  Dakabctts  thb 
PossBSSiON  OF  THE  Thbo^te. — ^Vexs.  7  sqq.  Elisha  then  came  to 
Damascus  at  tiiie  instigation  of  the  Spirit  of  Qoi,  to  cany  ont 
the  commission  which  Elijah  had  received  at  Horeb  with  r^aid 
to  Hazael  (1  Kings  xiz.  15).  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  was 
sick  at  that  tune^  and  when  Elisha's  airival  was  announced  to 
him,  sent  Hazael  with  a  considerable  present  to  the  man  of 
Gk)d,  to  inquire  of  Jehovah  through  him  ccmceming  his  illness. 
The  form  of  the  name  ^^JX  (here  and  ver.  15)  is  etymo- 
logically  correct ;  but  afterwards  it  is  always  written  without  n. 
'tn  2ttJ7^l  ('<  and  that  all  kinds  of  good  of  Damascus  '^  follows 
with  a  more  precise  description  of  the  minchah — "  a  burden  of 
forty  camels/'  The  present  consisted  of  produce  or  wares  of 
the  rich  commercial  city  of  Damascus,  and  was  no  doubt  very 
considerable ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  so  large  that  forty 
camels  were  required  to  carry  it  The  affair  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  of  making  a  grand  display 
with  the  sending  of  presents,  and  employing  as  many  men  or 
beasts  of  burden  as  possible  to  carry  them,  every  one  canying 
only  a  single  article  (cf.  Harmar,  Beobb.  ii  p.  29,  iii  p.  43,  and 
EosenmCiUer,  A,  u,  N.  Margeni.  iii  p.  17). — ^Ver.  10.  According 
to  the  ChetMb  n^n  i&,  Elisha's  answer  was,  *  Thou  wilt  not  live, 
and  (for)  Jehovah  has  shown  me  that  he  wiU  die  f  according 
to  the  Keri  Tfn  \^^  "  tell  him :  Thou  wilt  live,  but  Jehovah,"  etc 
Most  of  the  commentators  follow  the  ancient  versions,  and  the 
Masoretes,  who  reckon  our  fi6  among  the  fifteen  passages  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  it  stands  for  the  pronoun  \^  (vid,  Hflleri.  Arcan. 
Keri,  p.  62  seq.),  and  some  of  the  codices,  and  decide  in  favour 
of  the  Keri.  (1)  because  the  conjecture  that  i^  was  altered  into 
t6  in  order  that  Elisha  might  not  be  made  to  utter  an  nntmth, 
is  a  very  natural  one ;  and  (2)  on  account  of  the  extreme  rarity 
with  which  a  negative  stands  before  the  inf.  abs.  with  the  finite 
verb  following.    But  there  is  not  much  force  in  either  argument 
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The  laiity  o£  the  position  of  lib  before  the  iii£  abs.  followed  by 
a  finite  verb,  in  connection  with  the  omission  of  the  pronoun  X> 
after  "ttdK,  nug^  be  the  veiy  reason  why  i6  was  taken  as  a  pro- 
nonn ;  and  the  confirmation  of  this  opinion  might  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  Hazael  brought  back  this  answer  to  the  king: 
"  Thon  wilt  liTe  "  (ver.  14).  The  reading  in  the  text  t6  (Hon) 
is  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  more  difficult  ot 
the  two,  partly  because  of  the  unusual  position  of  the  negative, 
and  partly  because  of  the  contradiction  to  ver.  14.  But  the  lib 
is  found  in  the  same  position  in  other  passages  (Gen.  iii  4,  Ps. 
xliz.  8,  and  Amos  iz.  8),  where  the  emphasis  lies  upon  the 
ligation ;  and  the  contradiction  to  ver.  14  may  be  explained 
very  simply,  from  the  &ct  that  Hazael  did  not  teU  his  king  the 
truth,  because  he  wanted  to  put  him  to  death  and  usurp  the 
thiona  We  therefore  prefer  the  reading  in  the  text,  since  it  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  prophets  to  utter  an 
untruth ;  and  tiie  explanation,  **  thou  wilt  not  die  of  thine  illness, 
but  come  to  a  violent  death,"  puts  into  the  words  a  meaning 
which  they  do  not  possess.  For  even  if  Benhadad  did  not  die 
of  his  illness,  he  did  not  recover  &om  it — ^Ver.  11.  Elisha  then 
fixed  Hasael  for  a  long  time  with  his  eye,  and  wept.  "^  ^!?!* 
literally,  he  made  his  face  stand  faist,  and  directed  it  (upon 
Hazael)  to  fthftmitig  tfan^l  as  in  Judg.  iii  25 ;  not  in  a 
shameless  manner  (Thenius),  but  till  Hazael  was  embarrassed 
hjr  it — ^Ver.  12.  When  Hazael  asked  him  the  cause  of  his 
weeping,  Elisha  replied :  "  I  know  the  evil  which  thou  wilt 
do  to  the  sons  of  Israel :  their  fortresses  wilt  thou  set  on  fixe 
0^  0^,  see  at  Judg.  1  8),  their  youths  wilt  thou  slay  with  the 
sword,  and  wilt  dash  their  chUdren  to  pieces,  and  cut  asunder 
their  women  with  child"  (Vga,  split,  cut  open  the  womb).  Hiis 
cruel  conduct  towards  Israel  which  is  here  predicted  of  Hazael, 
was  only  a  special  elaboration  of  the  brief  statement  made  by 
the  Lord  to  Elijah  concerning  Hazael  (1  Kings  xix.  17).  The 
fulfilment  of  this  prediction  is  indicated  generally  in  ch.  x.  32, 33, 
and  xiiL  3  sqq. ;  and  we  may  infer  with  certainty  from  Hos.  x.  14 
and  ziv.  1,  that  Hazael  really  practised  the  cruelties  mentioned. 
—Vers.  13  sqq.  But  when  Hazael  replied  in  feigned  humility. 
What  is  thy  servant,  the  dog  (tL«.  so  base  a  fellow :  for  ^^  see 
at  1  Sam.  xziv.  15),  that  he  should  do  such  great  things  ? 
Elisha  said  to  him, ''  Jehovah  has  shown  thee  to  me  as  king  over 
Aram;"  whereupon  Hazael  returned  to  his  lord,  brought  him  the 
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pretended  answer  of  Elisha  that  he  would  live  (recover),  and  the 
next  day  sufiTocated  him  with  a  doth  dipped  in  water.  *i^D, 
from  ">?!>,  to  plait  or  twist,  literally,  anything  twisted ;  not,  how- 
ever, a  net  for  gnats  or  flies  (Joseph.,  J.  D.  Mick,  eta),  but  a 
twisted  thick  doth,  which  when  dipped  in  water  became  so 
thick,  that  when  it  was  spread  over  the  face  of  the  aid:  man  it 
was  sufficient  to  suffocate  him. 

Vers.  16-24.  Eeign  of  Jqram  of  Judah  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxi. 
2-20). — Joram  became  king  in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  of  Israel, 
while  Jehoshaphat  his  father  was  (still)  king,  the  latter  handing 
over  the  government  to  him  two  years  before  his  death  (see  at 
ch.  i  17),  and  reigned  eight  years,  namdy,  two  years  to  the 
death  of  Jehoshaphat  and  six  years  afterwards.^  The  ChethSb 
%\y^  7\})o^  is  not  to  be  altered,  since  the  rule  that  the  numbeis 
two  to  ten  take  the  noun  in  the  plural  is  not  without  exception 
(c£  Ewald,  §  287,  *). — Vers.  18,  19.  Joram  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Ahab,  namdy  Athaliah  (ver.  26),  and  walked  in  the 
ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  transplanting  the  worship  of  Baal 
into  his  kingdom.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat 
he  murdered  his  brothers,  apparently  with  no  other  object  than 
to  obtain  ])ossession  of  the  tre^isures  which  his  father  had  left 
them  (2  Chron.  xxi  2-4).  This  wickedness  of  Joram  would 
have  been  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Judah,  had  not  the 
Lord  preserved  a  shoot  to  the  royal  house  for  David's  sake. 
For  i^q  "b  nn^  see  1  Kings  xi  36.  The  following  word  rri) 
serves  as  an  explanation  of  "^^^  ^,  "  a  light  with  rq[aid  to  his 
sons,"  i,e,  by  the  fact  that  he  kept  sons  (descendants)  upon  the 
throne. — ^Vers.  20-22.  Nevertheless  the  divine  chastisement 
was  not  omitted.  The  imgodliness  of  Joram  was  punished 
partly  by  the  revolt  of  the  Edomites^and  of  the  city  of  libnah 
from  his  rule,  and  partly  by  a  horrible  sickness  of  which  he  died 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  1 2-1 5).     Edom,  which  had  hitherto  had  only  a 

^  The  words  rmn^  7!^  t5D«nn^  have  been  improperly  omitted  by  the 

Arabic  and  Syriac,  and  by  Luther,  Dathe,  and  Do  Wette  from  thdr  transla- 
tions ;  whilst  Schulz,  Maurer,  Thenias,  and  others  pronounce  it  a  gloss.  The 
genuineness  of  the  words  is  attested  by  the  LXX.  (the  Edit  Complnt  being 
alone  in  omitting  them)  and  by  the  Ghaldee :  and  the  rejection  of  tiiem  is  just 
as  arbitrary  as  the  interpolation  of  riD*  which  is  proposed  by  Kimchi  and 

Ewald  ("  when  Jehoshaphat  was  dead").  Compare  J.  Meyer,  ojuiotaK.  cd 
Seder  Olam,  p.  916  sq. 
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vicegerent  with  the  title  of  king  (see  ch.  iiL  9  and  1  Elings 
xxiL  48),  threw  ofif  the  authority  of  Judah,  and  appointed  its 
own  king,  under  whom  it  acquired  independence,  as  the  attempt 
of  Joram  to  bring  it  back  again  under  his  control  completely 
failed.  The  account  of  this  attempt  in  ver.  21  and  2  Chron. 
xxL  9  is  very  obscure.  "  Joram  went  over  to  Zair,  and  aU  his 
chariots  of  war  with  him ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  he  rose  up 
by  night  and  smote  the  Edomites  roimd  about,  and  indeed  the 
captains  of  the  war-chariots,  and  the  people  fled  (ie.  the  Judsean 
men  of  war,  not  the  Edomites)  to  their  tents."  It  is  evident 
from  this,  that  Joram  had  advanced  to  Zair  in  Idumsea ;  but 
there  he  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  and  shut  in,  so  that 
in  the  night  he  fought  his  way  through,  and  had  reason  to  be 
glad  that  he  had  escaped  utter  destruction,  since  his  army  fled 
to  their  homes.  *^^Vf  is  an  imknown  place  in  Idumsea,  which 
Movers,  Hitzig,  and  Ewald  take  to  be  Zoar,  but  without  consider- 
ing that  Zoar  was  in  the  land  of  Moab,  not  in  EdouL  The  Chro- 
nicles have  instead  'Vnto  D^,  "with  his  captains,"  &om  a  mere 
conjecture ;  whilst  Thenius  regards  m^jfY  as  altered  by  mistake 
from  nry^  (« to  Seir  "),  which  is  very  improbable  in  the  case  of 
so  well-known  a  name  as  *^^]fi?.  ^^^^  is  a  later  mode  of  writing 
for  33lsn^  probably  occasioned  by  the  frequently  occurring  word 
3^3D.  '<  To  this  day,"  i,e.  to  the  time  when  the  original  sources 
of  our  books  were  composed.  '  For  the  Edomites  were  subjugated 
again  by  Amaziah  and  Uzziah  (ch.  xiv.  7  and  22),  though  under 
Ahaz  they  made  incursions  into  Judah  again  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  1 7). 
— At  that  time  LUmah  also  revolted.  This  was  a  royal  city  of 
the  early  Canaanites,  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  still  a  con- 
siderable fortress  (ch.  xix.  8).  It  is  probably  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  ruins  of  Arak  d  Menshiyeh,  two  hours  to  the  west  of  Beit- 
JQrrin  (see  the  Comm.  on  Josh.  x.  29).  This  city  probably 
revolted  from  Judah  on  the  occurrence  of  an  invasion  of  the 
land  by  the  Philistines,  when  the  sons  of  Joram  were  carried  ofl", 
with  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  Jehoahaz  (Ahaziah:  2  Chron. 
XXL  16, 17). — ^Vers.  23,  24.  According  to  2  Chron.  xxi.  18  sqq., 
Joram  died  of  a  terrible  disease,  in  which  his  bowels  fell  out, 
and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  though  not  in  the  family 
sepulchre  of  the  kings.^ 

^  '*  The  bailding  of  Carthage,  Dido,  her  husband  Sichseos,  her  brother 
Pygmafion  king  of  Tyre  (sceUre  ante  aUox  immanior  wnnes),  all  coincide  with 
^  reign  of  Joram.    This  sjnchroninn  of  the  history  of  Tyre  is  not  withoot 

Y 
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Vers.  25-29.  Beign  of  Ahaziah  of  Judah  (cf.  2  Chxon. 
Trr\\  1—6). — Ahariah,  the  youngest  son  of  Joiam,  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  aga  The  statement  in 
2  Chron.  zxii  2,  that  he  was  forty-two  years  old  when  he  be- 
came king,  rests  npon  a  copyist's  error^  namely,  a  confasion  of  a 
twenty  with  tD  forty.  NoW;,  since  his  father  became  king  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  and  reigned  eight  years,  Ahaziah  must  have 
been  bom  in  the  nin^enih  year  of  his  i^  Consequently  it 
may  appear  strange  that  Ahaziah  had  brothers  still  older  than 
himself  (2  Chron.  xxL  17) ;  but  as  early  maniages  are  conunon 
in  the  Easi^  and  the  royal  princes  had  generally  concubines  along 
with  their  wife  of  the  first  rank,  as  is  expressly  stated  of  Joram 
in  2  Chron.  zxL  17,  he  might  have  had  some  sons  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  Bis  mother  was  called  Athaliah,  and  was  a  daughter 
of  the  idolatrous  Jezebel  In  irer.  26  and  2  Chron.  xxii.  2  she 
is  called  the  daughter,  i.e.  grand-daughter,  of  Omzi ;  for,  according 
to  yer.  18,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Ahab.  Omri,  the  grand- 
father, is  mentioned  in  ver.  26  as  the  founder  of  the  dynastjr 
which  brought  so  much  trouble  upon  Israel  and  Judah  through 
its  idolatry. — ^Yer.  27.  Ahaziah,  like  his  father,  reigned  in  the 
spirit  of  Ahab,  because  he  allowed  his  mother  to  act  as  his 
adviser  (2  Chron.  xxii.  3,  4). — Vers.  28,  29.  Ahaziah  went 
with  Joram  of  Israel,  his  mother^s  brother,  to  the  war  with  the 
Syrians  at  £amoth.  The  contest  for  this  city,  which  had 
already  cost  Ahab  his  life  (1  Kings  xxii.),  was  to  furnish  the 
occasion,  according  to  the  OTerruling  providence  of  Grod,  for  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  of  Omri's  family.  Being  wounded 
in  the  battle  with  the  Syrians^  Joram  king  of  Israel  returned  to 
Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds.  His  nephew  Ahaziah 
visited  him  there,  and  there  he  met  with  his  death  at  the  satae 
time  as  Joram  at  the  hands  of  Jehu,  who  had  conspired  against 
Joram  (see  ch.  ix.  14  sqq.  and  2  Chron.  xxii.  7-9).  Whether 
the  war  with  Hazael  at  Bamoth  was  for  the  recapture  of  this 
city,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Syrians,  or  simply  for  hold* 
ing  it  against  the  Syrians,  it  is  impossible  to  determina     All 

significance  here.  The  Tyxian,  Israelitisb,  and  Jndsean  histories  are  doady 
connected  at  this  time.  Jezebel,  a  Tyrian  princess,  was  Ahab^s  wife,  and  again 
her  daughter  Athaliah  was  the  wife  of  Joram,  and  after  his  death  the  mur- 
deress of  the  heizs  of  the  kingdom,  and  sole  occupant  of  the  throne,  lyre, 
through  these  mairiagea,  introduced  its  own  Bpiiit  and  great  calamity  into 
both  the  Israelitiah  kingdonui.'*-^.  D.  Mxghaeus  on  ver.  24. 
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that  we  can  gather  from  ch.  ix.  14  is,  that  at  that  time  Bamoth 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  whether  it  had  come  into 
their  possession  again  after  the  disgraceful  rout  of  the  Syrians 
before  Samaria  (cL  vil),  or  whether,  perhaps,  it  was  not  recovered 
till  this  war.  For  0^*1^  without  the  artide  see  Ewald,  §  277,  c. 
— Yer.  29.  nDna=n^i  hbna,  ver.  28 ;  see  at  1  Kings  xxii  4 


CHAP.  DC   JEHU  ANOINTED  KING.     HIS  CONSFIRACT  AGAINST  JOEAM. 

JOBAM,  AHAZIAH,  AND  JEZKBEL  SLAIN. 

Vers.  1-1 0.  Anointing  of  Jehu  by  command  of  Elisha. — 
While  the  Israelitish  army  was  at  Bamoth,  Elisha  executed  the 
last  of  the  commissions  which  Elijah  had  received  at  Horeb 
(1  Kings  zix.  16),  by  sending  a  pupil  of  the  prophets  into  the 
camp  to  anoint  Jehu  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  as 
king,  and  to  announce  to  him,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  he 
would  be  king  over  Israel ;  and  to  charge  him  to  exterminate 
the  house  of  Ahah. — ^Vers.  1-3  contain  the  instructions  which 
Elisha  gave  to  the  pupil  of  the  prophets.  V^  ^&  as  in  1  Sam. 
X 1.  WTP  ^f  *^,  look  round  there  for  Jehu.  'Vil  ^^^^.,  let  him 
(bid  him)  rise  up  from  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  i.e.  of  his  com- 
rades in  aims,  '^"jnsi  Tin :  the  true  meaning  is, "  into  the  inner- 
most chamber ''  (see  at  1  Kings  xx.  30).  Yer.  3  contains  only 
the  leading  points  of  the  commission  to  Jehu^  the  full  particu- 
lars are  commimicated  in  the  account  of  the  fulfilment  in  vers. 
6  sqq.  ''  And  flee,  and  thou  shalt  not  wait"  Elisha  gave  him 
this  command^  not  to  protect  him  from  danger  on  the  x>^  of 
the  secret  adherents  of  Ahab  (Theodoret,  Cler.),  but  to  prevent 
all  further  discussions,  or  "  that  he  might  not  mix  himself  up 
with  other  aflfairs"  (Sfeb.  Schmidt). — ^Ver.  4.  "And  the  young 
man,  the  servant  of  the  prophet,  went"  The  second  *^P?  has  the 
article  in  the  construct  state,  contrary  to  the  rule  (vid.  Ges. 
§  110,  2,  V). — Vers.  5  sqq.  After  the  communication  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  word  to  Jehu,  the  latter  rose  up  and  went 
with  him  into  the  house,  ix,  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  in 
the  court  of  which  the  captains  were  sitting  together.  There 
the  pupil  of  the  prophets  poured  oil  upon  Jehu's  head,  and 
announced  to  him  that  Jehovah  had  anointed  him  king  for 
Israel,  and  that  he  was  to  smite,  ie.  exterminate,  the  house  of 
Ahab,  to  avenge  upon  it  the  blood  of  the  prophets  {vid.  1  Kings 
xviiL  4,  xix.  10). — ^Vers.  8-10  are  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
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threat  in  1  Eongs  xxL  21-23.     For  >  ihn^,  see  at  1  Eii^ 
xxi  23. 

Vers.  11-15.  Jehu's  CoNSPiRAcnr  against  Joram.  —  Ver. 
11.  When  Jehu  came  out  again  to  his  comrades  in  arms^ 
after  the  departure  of  the  pupil  of  the  prophets,  they  inquired 
Cri^B^^  t.6. ''  is  it  all  well  ?  why  did  this  madman  come  to  thee  ?'* 
not  because  they  were  afraid  that  he  might  have  done  him 
some  injury  (Ewald),  or  that  he  might  have  brought  some  evil 
tidings  (Thenius),  but  simply  because  they  conjectured  that  he 
had  brought  some  important  news.  They  called  the  prophet 
]^lfiS^.  a  madman,  in  derision,  with  reference  to  the  ecstatic 
utterances  of  the  prophets  when  in  a  state  of  holy  inspiration. 
Jehu  answered  evasively,  "  Ye  know  the  man  and  his  mutter- 
ing,'' i.e.  ye  know  that  he  is  mad  and  says  nothing  rational 
n^b  includes  both  meditating  and  speaking. — ^Ver.  12.  They 
were  not  contented  with  this  answer,  however,  but  said  "i^, 
t.e.  thou  dost  not  speak  truth.  Jehu  thereupon  informed  them 
that  he  had  anointed  him  king  over  Israel  in  the  name  of 
JehovaL — ^Ver.  13.  After  hearing  this,  they  took  quickly  every 
man  his  garment,  laid  it  under  him  upon  the  steps,  blew  the 
trumpet,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  The  clothes,  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  laige  piece  of  cloth  for  wrapping  round  the 
body  (see  at  1  Kings  xL  29),  they  spread  out  in  the  place  of 
carpets  upon  the  steps,  which  served  as  a  throne,  to  do  homage 
to  Jehu.  For  these  signs  of  homage  compare  Matt  xxi  7  and 
Wetstein,  N.  Test,  ad  k  I  The  difficult  words  r\Sh^  ^lf>^>  as 
to  the  meaning  of  which  the  early  translators  have  done  nothing 
but  guess,  can  hardly  be  rendered  in  any  other  way  than  that 
proposed  by  Kimchi  (Zt&.  rod,),  super  ipsosmet  gradus,  upon  the 
steps  themselves  =  upon  the  bare  steps ;  D"J.J  being  taken  accord- 
ing to  Chaldee  usi^e  like  the  Hebrew  DV{^  in  the  sense  of  5t<&- 
stwntia,  rei,  whereas  the  rendering  given  by  Lud  de  Dieu,  after 


w/ 


the  Arabic   ^^.,  sectio — super  aliquem  e  gradibtis,  is  without 

(in 

analogy  in  Hebrew  usage  (vid.  L.  de  Dieu  ad  h  L,  and  Ges.  l%es. 
p.  303).^     The  meaning  is,  that  without  looking  for  a  suitable 

^  The  objection  raised  by  Thenios,  that  it  is  only  in  combination  with  per* 
sonal  pronouns  that  the  Ghaldaic  Dnji  signifies  self  either  in  the  Chaldee  or 

Samaritan  yersions,  is  proved  to  be  unfounded  by  U^h  ^  Job  i.  S  (Targ.). 

»  •  • 

Still  less  can  the  actual  circumstances  be  adduced  as  an  objectaan,  sinoe 
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place  on  which  to  erect  a  throne,  they  laid  their  clothes  upon 
the  bare  steps,  or  the  staircase  of  the  house  in  which  they  were 
assembled,  and  set  him  thereon  to  proclaim  him  king. — ^Vers. 
14,  15.  Thus  Jehu  conspired  against  Joram,  who  (as  is  related 
again  in  the  circumstantial  clause  which  foUows  from  i^^")  tr\\^ 
to  Q"}^  i|7D ;  c£  ch.  viii  28,  29)  had  been  keeping  guard  at 
£amoth  in  Gilead,  i.e.  had  defended  this  city  against  the  attacks 
of  Hazael,  and  had  returned  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received ;  and  said, ''  If  it  is  your  wish  (DSB^),  let 
no  fugitive  go  from'  the  city,  to  announce  it  in  Jezreel  (viz.  what 
had  taken  place,  the  conspiracy  or  the  proclamation  of  Jehu 
as  king)."  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  Israelites  were  in 
possession  of  the  city  of  Bamoth,  and  were  defending  it  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Syrians,  so  that  '^tpf  in  ver.  14  cannot  be  un- 
derstood as  relating  to  the  siege  of  Bamoth.  The  ChetMb  "^^ 
for  *i^inf  is  not  to  be  altered  according  to  the  Keri,  as  there  are 
many  examples  to  be  found  of  syncope  in  cases  of  this  kind 
(in({.  Olshausen,  Lehrh.  d.  Hebr,  Spr,  p.  140). 

Vers.  16-29.  Slaying  of  the  two  Kings,  Jokam  of  Israbl 
AND  Ahaziah  of  Judah. — ^Ver.  16.  Jehu  drove  without  delay  to 
Jezreel^  where  Joram  was  lying  sick,  and  Ahaziah  had  come 
upon  a  visit  to  him. — ^Vers.  17-21.  As  the  horsemen,  who  were 
sent  to  meet  him  on  the  announcement  of  the  watchman  upon 
the  tower  at  Jezreel  that  a  troop  was  approaching,  joined  the 
followers  of  Jehu,  and  eventually  the  watchman,  looking  down 
from  the  tower,  thought  that  he  could  discover  the  driving  of 
Jehu  in  the  approaching  troop,  Joram  and  Ahaziah  mounted 
their  chariots  to  drive  and  meet  him,  and  came  upon  him  by  the 
portion  of  ground  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.  The  second  nyae^' 
in  ver.  17  is  a  rarer  form  of  the  absolute  state  (see  Ges.  §  80, 
2,  Anin.  2,  and  Ewald,  §  1 73,  d).— Di5»^  r{rno :  "  what  hast'thou 
to  do  with  peace  ? "  i.e,  to  trouble  thyself  about  it.  ^JT^?  ^o*- 
"  turn  behind  me,"  se,  to  follow  me.  '03  ^^^ :  "  the  driving  is 
like  the  driving  of  Jehu ;  for  he  drives  like  a  madman."  S^P}^, 
in  tjisania,  ie.  in  actual  fact  in  prcBcipitcUione  (VatabL).     "  The 

there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  that  there  was  no  stair- 
case in  front  of  the  house.    The  perfectly  un-Hebndc  oonjectara  Diyy^M 

I  •  VV       V 

nit9^1»  ** as  a  figure  (or  representation)  of  the  necessary  ascent'*  (Thenius), 

has  not  the  smallest  support  in  the  Vulgate  rendering,  ad  timilitudinem 
tribtmalii. 
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portion  <^  Naboth"  is  the  vineTard  of  Kaboth  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  x}±,  which  foxioed  only  one  portion  of  the  gardens  q£  the 
king's  palaoe. — ^Ver.  22.  To  Joram's  inquiry, ''  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?" 
the  latter  replied, "  What  peace,  so  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy 
mother  Jesebel  and  her  many  witchcrafts  continue  ?"  The  notion 
of  continuance  is  implied  in  *Ty  (see  Ewald,  §  217,  e) ;  0^3VT  is 
spiritual  whoredom,  t.e.  idolatry.  ZS^l^^,  iTtcafUaiianes  magiem, 
then  witchcrafts  generally,  which  were  usually  associated  with 
idolatry  (of.  Deut  xviiL  1 0  sqq.). — ^Y».  2  3.  Joram  detecting  the 
conspiracy  from  this  reply,  turned  round  (^^  ^bn^  as  in  1  Elings 
xzii  34)  and  fled,  calling  out  to  Ahariah  ^^p, ''  deceit,"  ie.  we 
are  deceived,  in  actual  fact  betrayed. — ^Ver.  24.  But  Jehu  seized 
the  bow  (HK?^?  IT  K^,  lit  fiUed  his  hand  with  the  bow),  and 
shot  Joram  "  between  his  arms,"  i,e.  in  his  back  between,  the 
shoulders  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  the  arrow  came  out  at 
his  heart,  and  Joram  sank  down  in  his  chariot — Ver.  25.  Jehu 
then  commanded  his  aide-de-camp  (^l'^,  see  at  2  Sam.  xxiii  8) 
Bidkar  to  cast  the  slain  man  into  the  field  of  Kaboth  the 
Jezreelite,  and  said,  "  For  remember  how  we,  I  and  thou,  both 
rode  (or  drove)  behind  his  father  Ahab,  and  Jehovah  pronounced 
this  threat  upon  him."  rviKi  ^:»c  are  accusatives,  written  with  a 
looser  connection  for  ^nlm  ^iik^  as  the  apposition  0^?^^  shows : 
literally,  think  of  me  and  thee,  the  ridera  The  olden  translators 
were  misled  by  ^?fe(,  and  therefore  tcansposed  "^^  into  the  first 
person,  and  Thenius  naturally  follows  them.  Q^p^  Q^??^,  riding 
in  pairs.  This  is  the  rendering  adopted  by  most  of  the  com- 
mentators, although  it  might  be  taken,  as  it  is  by  KimnM  and 
Bochart,  as  signifying  the  two  persons  who  are  carried  in  tiie 
same  chariot  Kto,  a  burden,  then  a  prophetic  utterance  of  a 
threatening  nature  (see  the  Comm.  on  Kah.  i  1).  For  the  con- 
nection of  the  clauses  ')^i  rnn^i^  see  Ewald,  §  338,  a.  In  ver.  26 
Jehu  quotes  the  word  of  God  concerning  Ahab  in  1  Kings 
xxL  19  so  far  as  the  substance  is  concerned,  to  show  that  he  is 
merely  the  agent  employed  in  executing  it  "  Truly  (*t^0?,  a 
partide  used  in  an  oath)  the  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  blood  of 
his  sons  have  I  seen  yesterday,  saith  the  Lord,  and  upon  this 
field  will  I  requite  him."  The  slaying  of  the  sons  of  Naboth 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xxi  13,  ''  because  it  was 
so  usual  a  thing,  that  the  hiBtorian  might  leave  it  out  as  a 
matter  of  course  "  (J.  D.  Mich.,  Ewald).  It  necessarily  followed, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  Kaboth's  field  was  confiscated  (see 
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at  1  Kings  xxL  14). — Vers.  27,  28.  When  Ahariah  saw  this, 
he  fled  by  the  way  to  the  garden-honse^  but  was  smitten^  ie. 
mortally  wonnded,  by  Jehu  at  the  height  of  Gnr  near  Jibleam, 
80  that  as  he  was  flyii^  still  farther  to  Megiddo  he  died,  and 
was  cazried  as  a  corpse  by  his  servants  to  Jerusalem,  and  buried 
there.  After  ^nan,  "  and  him  also,  smite  him,"  we  must  supply 
VT35^ "  and  they  smote  him/'  which  has  probably  only  dropped  out 
through  a  copyist's  eiror.  The  way  by  which  Ahariah  fled,  and 
the  place  where  he  was  mortally  wounded,  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined, as  the  situation  of  the  localities  named  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  The  '*  garden-house  "  (||n  n^3)  cannot  have  formed 
a  portion  of  the  royal  gardens,  but  must  have  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  city  of  Jezreel,  as  Ahaziah  went  away  by  the 
road  thither,  and  was  not  wounded  till  he  reached  the  height 
of  Our  near  Jibleam.  lU'nbl^D,  the  ascent  or  eminence  of  Gut, 
is  defined  by  JibleanL  Now,  as  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jezreel  to 
Megiddo  past  Jibleam,  Thenius  thinks  that  Jibleam  must  have 
been  situated  between  Jezreel  and  Megiddo.  But  between 
Jezreel  and  Megiddo  there  is  only  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or 
Esdrelom,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  was  any  such 
eminence  as  that  of  Gur.  Moreover  Jibleam  or  Bileam  (1  Chron. 
vi  55,  see  at  Josh.  xviL  11)  was  probably  to  the  south  of 
Jenin,  where  the  old  name  O^bzi  has  been  preserved  in  the  well 

of  44JJ,  Bdameh,  near  Bded  Sheik  ifanssur,  which  is  half  an 

houf  s  journey  offl  And  it  is  quite  possible  to  bring  this  situa- 
tion of  Jibleam  into  harmony  with  the  account  before  us.  For 
instance,  it  is  a  priori  probable  that  Ahaziah  would  take  the 
road  to  Samaria  when  he  fled  from  Jezreel,  not  only  because  his 
fi&thefs  brothers  were  there  (ch.  x.  13),  but  also  because  it  was 
the  most  direct  road  to  Jerusalem ;  and  he  might  easily  be  pur- 
sued by  Jehu  and  his  company  to  the  height  of  Gur  near  Jibleam 
before  they  overtook  him,  since  the  distance  from  Jezreel  (Zerin) 
to  Jenin  is  only  two  hours  and  a  half  (Bob.  Fai,  iiL  p.  828),  and 
the  height  of  Gur  might  very  well  be  an  eminence  which  he 
would  pass  on  the  road  to  Jibleam.  But  the  wounded  king  may 
afterwards  have  altered  the  direction  of  his  flight  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  to  Megiddo,  probably  because  he  thought  that  he 
should  be  in  greater  safety  there  than  he  would  be  in  Samaria.^ 

^  In  2  Chron.  zzii.  8,  9,  the  aocoimt  of  the  slayiDg  of  Ahaziah  and  his 
faiethren  (eh.  x.  12  sqq.)  is  condensed  into  one  hcief  statement,  and  then 
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— ^In  ver.  29  we  axe  told  once  more  in  which  year  of  Joiam'a 
reign  Ahaziah  became  king.  The  discrepancy  between  "  tiie 
eleventh  year"  here  and  " the  twelfth  year"  in  ch.  viiL  25  may 
be  most  simply  explained,  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  way  of  reckoning  the  commencement  of  the  yean 
of  Joram's  reign. 

Vers.  30-37.  Death  op  Jezebel. — ^Ver.  30.  When  Jehu 
came  to  Jezreel  and  Jezebel  heard  of  it,  "  she  put  her  eyes 
into  lead  polish  (i.e.  painted  them  with  it),  and  beautified  her 
head  and  placed  herself  at  the  window.*'  ip&  is  a  very 
favourite  eye-paint  with  Oriental  women  even  to  the  present 

day.     It  is  prepared  from  antimony  ore  ( J^^,  Cohol  or  Stibium 

of  the  Arabs),  which  when  pounded  yields  a  black  powder 
with  a  metallic  brilliancy,  which  was  laid  upon  the  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  either  in  a  dry  state  as  a  black  powder,  or 
moistened  generally  with  oil  and  made  into  an  ointment,  which 
is  applied  with  a  fine  smooth  eye-pencil  of  the  thickness  of 
an  oidinary  goose-quill,  made  either  of  wood,  metal,  or  ivory. 
The  way  to  use  it  was  to  hold  the  central  portion  of  the  pencil 
horizontally  between  the  eyelids,  and  then  draw  it  out  between 
them,  twisting  it  round  all  the  while,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  were  blackened  all  round;  and  the  object  was  to 
heighten  the  splendour  of  the  dark  southern  eye,  and  give  it, 
so  to  speak,  a  more  deeply  glowing  fire,  and  to  impart  a  youth- 
ful appearance  to  the  whole  of  the  eyelashes  even  in  extreme 
old  age.  Bosellini  found  jars  with  eye-paint  of  this  kind  in 
the  early  Egj^tian  graves  (vid.  Hille,  Hber  den  Oebrauek  u.  die 

afterwards  it  is  stated  with  regard  to  Ahaziah,  that  "  Jebu  sooght  hinkf  and 
they  seized  him  when  he  was  hiding  in  Samaria,  and  brought  him  to  Jebu 
and  Blew  him/*  from  which  it  appears  that  Ahaziah  escaped  to  Samaria.  From 
the  brevity  of  these  accounts  it  is  imposdble  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  with 
perfect  certainty.  On  the  one  hand,  our  account,  which  is  only  limited  to  the 
main  fact,  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  Ahaziah  really  escaped  to 
Samaria,  and  was  there  overtaken  by  Jehu's  followers,  and  then  brought  back 
to  Jehu,  and  wounded  upon  the  height  of  6ur  near  Jibleam,  whence  he 
fled  to  Megiddo,  where  he  breathed  out  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
perfectly  summary  account  in  the  Chronicles,  jflDb^n  Kannp  mm  may  be 

understood  as  referring  to  the  attempt  to  escape  to  Samaria  and  hide  himself 
there,  and  may  be  reconciled  with  the  assumption  that  he  was  seized  upon  the 
way  to  Samaria,  and  when  overtaken  by  Jehu  was  mortally  wounded. 
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Zusammensetzung  der  oriental,  Augenschminke :  Deutsch.  morg, 
Ztsch.  V.  p.  236  sqq.)- — Jezebel  did  this  that  she  might  present 
an  imposing  appearance  to  Jehu  and  die  as  a  queen ;  not  to 
allure  him  by  her  channs  (Ewald,  after  Ephr.  Syr.).  For  (ver. 
31)  when  Jehu  entered  the  palace  gate,  she  cried  out  to  him, 
'^  Is  it  peace,  thou  Zimri,  murderer  of  his  lord  ? "  She  addressed 
Jehu  as  Zimri  the  murderer  of  the  king,  to  point  to  the  fate 
which  Jehu  would  bring  upon  himself  by  the  murder  of  the 
king,  as  Zinui  had  already  done  (vid.  1  Kings  xvi.  10-18). — 
Vers.  32,  33.  But  Jehu  did  not  deign  to  answer  the  worthless 
woman ;  he  simply  looked  up  to  the  window  and  inquired : 
"  Who  is  (holds)  with  me  ?  who  ?"  Then  two,  three  chamber- 
lains looked  out  (of  the  side  windows),  and  by  Jehu's  command 
threw  the  proud  queen  out  of  the  window,  so  that  some  of  her 
blood  spirted  upon  the  wall  and  the  horses  (of  Jehu),  and  Jehu 
trampled  her  down,  driving  over  her  with  his  horses  and  chariot. 
— ^Ver.  34.  Jehu  thereupon  entered  the  palace,  ate  and  drank, 
and  then  said  to  his  men :  "  Look  for  this  cursed  woman  and 
bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter."  *^1^SI?,  the  woman 
smitten  by  the  curse  of  God. — ^Vers.  35,  36.  But  when  they 
went  to  bury  her,  they  found  nothing  but  her  skull,  the  two 
feet,  and  the  two  hollow  hands.  The  rest  had  been  eaten  by 
the  dogs  and  dragged  away.  When  this  was  reported  to  Jehu, 
he  said :  "  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  He  spake  by 
His  servant  Elijah,"  etc.  (1  Kings  xxi  23),  i,e,  this  has  been 
done  in  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Ver.  37  is  also 
to  be  r^arded  as  a  continuation  of  the  prophecy  of  Elijah 
quoted  by  Jehu  (and  not  as  a  closing  remark  of  the  historian, 
as  Luther  supposes),  although  what  Jehu  says  here  does  not 
occur  verbatim  in  1  Elings  xxi  23,  but  Jehu  has  simply 
expanded  rather  freely  the  meaning  of  that  prophecy,  n^ni 
{ChetMb)  is  the  older  form  of  the  3d  pers.  fem.  Kal,  which  is 
only  retained  here  and  there  (vid,  Ewald,  §  194,  a).  *te^  is 
a  conjunction  (see  Ewald,  §  337,  a):  ''that  men  may  not  be 
able  to  say.  This  is  Jezebel,"  ie.  that  they  may  no  more  be 
able  to  recognise  JezebeL 
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CHAP.  X.  1-27.  KXTEEMINATION  OF  THE  OTHER  SONS  OF  AHAB,  OF 
THE  BRETHBEN  OF  AHAZIAH  OF  JT7DAH,  AND  OF  THE  PBOPHETS 
OF  BAAL. 

YeiB.  1-11.  Extermination  of  the  Seventt  Sons  of  Ahab 
IN  Samabia. — ^Vers.  1-3.  As  Ahab  had  seyenty  sons  in  Saxnana 
(D^^3  in  the  wider  sense,  viz.  sons,  including  grandsons  [see  at 
ver.  13],  as  is  evident  from  the  £Etct  that  CT^tpk,  foster-fathers, 
are  mentioned,  whereas  Ahab  had  been  dead  fourteen  year^  and 
therefore  his  yonngest  sons  conld  not  have  had  foster-£athers  any 
longer),  Jehn  sent  a  letter  to  the  elders  of  the  city  and  to  the 
foster-fathers  of  the  princes,  to  the  efiTect  that  tliey  were  to 
place  one  of  the  sons  of  their  lord  npon  the  throne.  There  is 
something  very  strange  in  the  words  0*^g|n  7Kjnr  ^)fv^,  **  to  the 
princes  of  Jezreql,  the  old  men,"  partly  on  account  of  the  name 
Jexred^  and  partly  on  account  of  the  combination  of  23^^^?  with 
^fe^.  If  we  compare  ver.  5,  it  is  evident  that  Q^?t?!?  cannot 
be  the  adjective  to  'V  ^e^,  but  denotes  the  elders  of  the  city,  so 
that  the  preposition  b«  has  dropped  out  before  DOptn.  S^r  nfe^^ 
the  princes  or  principal  men  of  Jezreel,  might  certainly  be  the 
chief  court-officials  of  the  royal  house  of  Ahab,  since  Ahab 
frequenily  resided  in  Jezreel.  But  against  this  supposition 
there  is  not  only  the  drcnmstance  that  we  cannot  discover 
any  reason  why  the  court-officials  living  in  Samaria  should  be 
called  princes  of  Jezreel,  but  also  ver.  5,  where,  instead  of  the 
princes  of  Jezreel,  the  governor  of  the  city  and  the  governor  of 
the  castle  are  mentioned.  Consequently  there  is  an  error  of 
the  text  in  btxsnv,  which  ought  to  read  ^  i^]^n>  though  it  is  older 
than  the  ancient  versions,  since  the  Chaldee  has  the  reading 
bicnr,  and  no  doubt  the  Alexandrian  translator  read  the  same, 
as  the  Septuagint  has  sometimes  *]%  7roXai>9,  like  the  Vulgate, 
and  sometimes  Safiapeia^,  both  unquestionably  from  mere  con- 
jecture. The  ''princes  of  the  city"  are,  according  to  ver  5,  the 
prefect  of  the  palace  and  the  captain  of  the  city;  the  O^^k!^, 
"  elders,"  the  magistrates  of  Samaria ;  and  ^HK  D^^nk,  the  foster- 
fathers  and  tutors  appointed  by  Ahab  for  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons. 3«nK  is  governed  freely  by  D^?DKn.  In  ver.  2  the 
words  from  ^J^^^.  to  p^^*}  form  an  explanatory  circumstantial 
clause :  "  since  the  sons  of  your  lord  are  with  you,  and  with 
you  the  war-chariots  and  horses,  and  a  fortified  city  and  arms," 
ie.   since  you   have   everything  in  your   hands, — the   royal 
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pEinces  and  also  the  power  to  malce  one  of  them  king.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  from  the  words,  ''the  sons  of  your  lord/' 
ix,  of  king  Joram,  that  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab  included 
grandsons  also.  This  challenge  of  Jehu  was  only  a  ruse,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  discover  the  feelings  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  because  he  could  not  venture,  with- 
out being  well  assured  of  them,  to  proceed  to  Samaria  to  exter* 
mmate  the  remaining  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Ahab  who 
were  living  thera  ^?  Dn^?,  to  fight  concerning,  i,e.  for  a  person, 
as  in  Jadg.  ix.  17. — ^Vers.  4,  5.  Tins  ruse  had  the  desired 
result  The  recipients  of  the  letter  were  in  great  fear,  and  said. 
Two  kings  could  not  stand  before  him,  how  shall  we  ?  and  sent 
messengers  to  announce  their  subnussion,  and  to  say  that  they 
were  willing  to  carry  out  his  commands,  and  had  no  desire  to 
i^point  a  king. — ^Ver&  6,  7.  Jehu  then  wrote  them  a  second 
letter,  to  say  that  if  they  would  hearken  to  his  voice,  they  were 
to  send  to  him  on  the  monow  at  this  time,  to  Jezreel,  the  heads 
of  the  sons  of  their  lord ;  which  they  willingly  did,  slaying  the 
seventy  men,  and  sending  him  their  heads  in  baskets.  ^^^ 
"W  *n  *BOK,  "  the  heads  of  the  men  of  the  sons  of  your  lord," 
it.  of  the  male  descendants  of  Ahab,  in  which  ^^^^  may  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  03\:;^tp;!a  has  the  meaning  "  royal 
piinces  "  (see  the  similar  case  in  Judg.  xix.  22).  In  order  to 
bring  out  still  more  clearly  the  magnitude  of  Jehu's  demand, 
the  number  of  the  victims  required  is  repeated  in  the  circum- 
stantial clause,  "  and  there  were  seventy  men  of  the  king^s  sons 
with  (MK)  the  great  men  of  the  city,  who  had  brought  them  up." 
— Vers.  8,  9.  When  the  heads  were  brought,  Jehu  had  them 
piled  up  in  two  heaps  before  the  city-gate,  and  spoke  the  next 
morning  to  the  assembled  people  in  front  of  them :  ''  Ye  are 
iighteou&  Behold  I  have  conspired  against  my  lord,  and  have 
slain  him,  but  who  has  slain  all  these  V*  Jehu  did  not  tell  the 
people  that  the  king's  sons  had  been  slain  by  his  command,  but 
spake  as  if  this  had  been  done  without  his  interfering  by  a 
higher  decree,  that  he  might  thereby  justify  his  conspiracy  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  make  them  believe  what  he  says 
still  farther  in  ver.  10  :  "  See  then  that  of  the  word  of  the  Lord 
nothing  falls  to  the  ground  (t.e.  remains  unfulfilled)  which 
Jehovah  has  spoken  concerning  the  house  of  Ahab;  and  Jehovah 
has  done  what  He  spake  through  His  servant  Elijah.'' — ^Ver.  1 1. 
The  effect  of  these  words  was,  that  the  i>eople  looked  quietly 
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on  when  he  proceeded  to  slay  all  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
i,e.  all  the  more  distant  relatives  in  Jezreel,  and  ''  all  his  great 
men"  i.e,  the  superior  officers  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  and ''  all  his 
acquaintances/*  i.e.  friends  and  adherents,  and  "  all  his  priests," 
probably  court  priests,  such  as  the  heathen  kings  had;  not  secular 
counsellors  or  nearest  servants  (Thenius),  a  meaning  which  D^^nji 
never  has,  not  even  in  2  Sam.  viii  18  and  1  Kings  iv.  5. 

Vers.  12-17.  Extermination  of  the  Brothers  of  Ahaztah 
OF  Judah  and  of  the  other  Members  of  Ahab's  Dynastt. — 
Vers.  12  sqq.  Jehu  then  set  out  to  Samaria ;  and  on  the  way,  at 
the  binding-house  of  the  shepherds,  he  met  with  the  brethreoi  of 
Ahaziah,  who  were  about  to  visit  their  royal  relations,  and  when 
he  learned  who  they  were,  had  them  all  seized,  vizL  forty-two 
men,  and  put  to  death  at  the  cistern  of  the  binding-house,  ^y^i 
^^, "  he  came  and  went/'  appears  pleonastic ;  the  words  are 
not  to  be  transposed,  however,  as  Bottcher  and  Thenius  pro- 
pose after  the  Syriac,  but  ^^  is  added,  because  Jehu  did  not 
go  at  once  to  Samaria,  but  did  what  follows  on  the  way.  By 
transposing  the  words,  the  slaying  of  the  relations  of  Ahaziah 
would  be  transferred  to  Samaria,  in  contradiction  to  vers.  15 
sqq. — ^The  woi-ds  from  W  n^a  wn  onwards,  and  from  wrn  to 
rmn^,  ^,  are  two  circumstantial  clauses,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject H^n;.  is  added  in  the  second  clause  for  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness :  *'  when  he  was  at  the  binding-house  of  the  shep- 
herds on  the  road,  and  Jehu  (there)  met  with  the  brethren  of 
Ahaziah,  he  said  .  .  .  /'  XX'pn  15^^^?  {BcuBokSB,  LXX.)  is 
explained  by  Bashi,  after  the  Chaldee  K^jn  HB^^s  n^3,  as  signify- 
ing locus  conventus  pastorum,  the  meeting-place  of  the  shep- 
herds ;  and  Gesenius  adopts  the  same  view.  But  the  rest  of 
the  earlier  translators  for  the  most  part  adopt  the  rendering, 
loms  ligationis  pastorum,  from  ^i?^,  to  bind,  and  think  of  a  house 
vhi  pasiores  ligabarU  oves  quando  eas  UmdebarU.  In  any  case  it 
was  a  house,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  a  place,  where  the 
shepherds  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  and  that  on  the  road 
from  Jezreel  to  Samaria ;  according  to  Eusebius  in  the  (hum. 
s,v.  BcuOatcdO,  a  place  fifteen  Boman  miles  from  Zegio  {Lgun, 
Megiddo),  in  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel :  a  statement  which 
may  be  correct  with  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of  miles, 
but  which  does  not  apply  to  the  present  village  of  Beii  Kad  to 
the  east  of  Jenin  (Bob.  Pal.  iii  p.  157),  with  which,  according 
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to  Thenius,  it  exactly  coincides.  WHK  *n«,  for  which  we  have 
'me  *nK  *33,  Ahaziah's  brothers*  sons,  in  2  Chron.  xxiL  8,  were 
not  the  actual  brothers  of  Ahaziah,  since  they  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Arabians  and  put  to  death  before  he  ascended  the 
throne  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17),  but  partly  step-brothers,  i,e,  sons  of 
Joram  by  his  concubines,  and  partly  Ahaziah's  nephews  and 
cousins.  ^^Y?,  ad  salviandum,  i.e,  to  inquire  how  they  were,  or 
to  visit  the  sons  of  the  king  (Joram)  and  of  the  queen-mother, 
le.  Jezebel,  therefore  Joram's  brothers.  In  ver.  1  they  are  both 
iaduded  among  the  "sons"  of  Ahab. — ^Vers.  15  sqq.  As  Jehu 
proceeded  on  his  way,  he  met  with  Jehonadah  the  son  of 
Bechab,  and  having  saluted  him,  inquired, ''  Is  thy  heart  true  as 
my  heart  towards  thy  heart  ? "  and  on  his  replying  B^,  '*  it  is 
(honourable  or  true),"  he  bade  him  come  up  into  the  chariot, 
saying  ^,  "  if  it  is  (so),  give  me  thy  hand ;"  whereupon  he  said 
still  further^ ''  Come  with  me  and  see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah,''  and 
then  drove  with  him  to  Samaria,  and  there  exterminated  all 
that  remained  of  Ahab's  family.  Jehomadab  the  son  of  Bechab 
was  the  tribe-father  of  the  Kechabites  (Jer.  xxxv.  6).  The  rule 
which  the  latter  laid  down  for  his  sons  and  descendants  for  all 
time,  was  to  lead  a  simple  nomad  life,  namely,  to  dwell  in  tents, 
follow  no  agricultural  pursuits,  and  abstain  from  wine ;  which 
rale  they  observed  so  sacredly,  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  held 
them  up  as  models  before  his  own  contemporaries,  who  broke 
the  laM^of  God  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  and  was  able  to 
amiounce  to  the  Bechabites  that  they  would  be  exempted  from 
the  Chaldsean  judgment  for  their  faithful  observanoe  of  their 
fathei's  precept  (Jer.  xxxv.).  Bechab,  from  whom  the  descend- 
ants of  Jehonadab  derived  their  tribe-name,  was  the  son  of 
Hammath,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Kenites  (1  Chron. 
ii.  55),  to  which  Hobab  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  also  belonged 
(Num.  X  29)  ;  so  that  the  Bechabites  were  probably  descend- 
ants of  Hobab,  since  the  Kenites  the  sons  of  Hobab  had  gone 
with  the  Israelites  from  the  Arabian  desert  to  Canaan,  and  had 
there  carried  on  their  nomad  life  (Judg.  i  16,  iv.  11 ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  6  ;  see  Witsii  Miscdl.  «s.  ii.  p.  223  sqq.).  This  Jehonadab 
was  therefore  a  man  distinguished  for  the  strictness  of  his  life, 
and  Jehu  appears  to  have  received  him  in  this  friendly  manner 
on  account  of  the  great  distinction  in  which  he  was  held,  not 
only  in  his  own  tribe,  but  also  in  Israel  generally,  that  he 
might  exalt  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  through  his 
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Mendfihip.* — ^In  ^ajJTm  B^n,  "  is  with  r^ard  to  thy  heart  hon- 
ourable or  upright  ?"  r)M  is  used  to  subordinate  the  noun  to  the 
clause,  in  the  sense  of  qyuoad  (see  Ewald,  §  277,  a).  DnMC^rr^ 
SKHKb, ''  all  that  remained  to  Ahab/'  ie.  all  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  Ahab's  house. 

Vers.  18-27.  Extbbmination  ot  the  Pbofhets  and  Priests 
ov  Baal  and  of  the  Baal-wobship. — Vers.  18  sqq.  Under  the 
pretence  of  wishing  to  serve  Baal  even  more  than  Ahab  had 
done,  Jehu  appointed  a  great  sacrificial  festiyal  for  this  idol, 
and  had  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal  throughout  aU.  the  land 
summoned  to  attend  it ;  he  then  placed  eighty  of  his  guards 
around  the  temple  of  Baal  in  which  they  were  assembled,  and 
after  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  had  the  priests  and  worshippers 
of  Baal  cut  down  by  them  with  the  sword.  Objectively  con- 
sidered, the  slaying  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  and,  according  to  the  theocratical  principle;, 
was  perfectly  right ;  but  the  subjective  motives  which  impelled 
Jehu,  apart  from  the  artifice,  were  thoroughly  selfish,  as  Seb. 
Schmidt  has  correctly  observed.  For  since  the  priests  and 
prophets  of  Baal  throughout  the  Israelitish  kingdom  were 
bound  up  with  the  dynasty  of  Ahab,  with  all  their  interests 
and  with  their  whole  existence,  they  might  be  very  dangerous 
to  Jehu,  if  on  any  political'  grounds  he  should  happen  not  to 
promote  their  objects,  whereas  by  their  extermination  h^  might 
hope  to  draw  to  his  side  the  whole  of  the  very  numerous 
supporters*  of  the  Jehovah-worship,  which  had  formerly  been 
legally  established  in  Israel,  and  thereby  establish  his  throne 
more  firmly.  The  very  fact  that  Jehu  allowed  the  calf-wor- 
ship to  continue,  is  a  proof  that  he  simply  used  religion  as  the 
means  of  securing  his  own  ends  (ver.  29).  niyg  Mrng  (yer.  20), 
''  sanctify  a  festal  assembly,"  ie.  proclaim  in  the  land  a  festal 
assembly  for  Baal  (compare  Isa.  i  13 ;  and  for  iTi^=nn^,  see 
at  Lev.  xxiuL  36).  ^^i^!l,  and  they  proclaimed,  «:.  the  festal 
meeting. — ^Ver.  21.    The  temple  of  Baal  was  filled  nE6  i 


^  Acooiding  to  G.  a  Lapide,  Jehu  took  him  np  into  hb  chariot  '^  tikat  he 
might  establish  his  authority  with  the  Samaritana,  aad  secure  a  name  for 
integrity  by  haying  Jehonadab  as  his  ally,  a  man  whom  all  held  to  be  both 
an  upright  and  holy  man,  that  in  this  way  he  might  the  more  easily  carry  oat 
the  daughter  of  the  Baalites,  which  he  was  planning,  without  anyone  daring 
to  resist  him.'* 
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''firom  one  edge  (end)  to  the  other."  n&  in  this  sense  is  not 
to  be  derived  from  n«B,  a  comer  (Cler.,  Gea),  but  signifies 
month,  or  the  upper  rim  of  a  vessel  Mdaphora  sumta  a  vtm- 
ius  Jmmore  aliquo  pknis:  VatabL — ^Ver.  22.  nnn^i"i)y  nc'fcC  is 
the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  (Arab,  prafectus  vesHum),  for  the 
air.  Xey.  •^^^f?  signifies  vestiarium  (Qes.  Thes.  p.  764).  The  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  Mng^s  palace^  out  of  which 
Jehu  had  every  one  who  took  part  in  the  feast  supplied  with  a 
festal  dress  or  new  caftan  (Deres.,  Then.,  etc.),  but  the  ward- 
robe of  the  temple  of  Baal,  since  the  priests  of  Baal  had  their 
own  sacred  dresses  like  the  priests  of  almost  all  religions  (as 
Silius  has  expressly  shown  in  his  ItaL  iii  24-27,  of  the  priests 
of  the  Gadetanic  Hercules).  These  dresses  were  only  worn  at  the 
time  of  worship,  and  were  kept  in  a  wardrobe  in  the  temple.^ — 
Vers.  23,  24.  Jehu  then  came  with  Jehonadab  to  the  temple, 
and  commanded  the  worshippers  of  Baal  to  be  carefully  examined, 
that  there  might  not  be  one  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  with 
(among)  them.  When  the  priests  of  Baal  were  preparing  to 
ofier  sacrifice,  Jehu  had  eighty  men  of  his  guards  stationed  before 
the  temple,  and  laid  this  injunction  upon  them :  ''  Whoever  lets 
one  of  the  men  escape  whom  I  bring  into  your  hands  (we  must 
lead  tho]  instead  of  ^^!),  his  life  shall  answer  for  his  (the 
escaped  man's)  life,  ^ts^  nnn  \\^^  as  in  1  Elings  xx.  39. — 
Ver.  25.  fri^^:  when  he  (the  sacrificing  priest,  not  Jehu)  had 
finished  the  bumt-ofifeiing  (the  singular  suffix  h  may  also  be 
taken  as  indefinite,  when  one  had  finished,  vid.  Ewald,  §  294,  b), 
Jehu  commanded  the  runners  and  aides-de-camp :  Come  and 
smite  them  (the  worshippers  of  Baal),  without  one  coming  out 
(escaping)  ;  whereupon  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  ie.  slew  them  unsparingly,  ^^y^!!:  and  the  runners 
and  aides-de-camp  threw  (those  who  had  been  slain)  away, 
and  went  into  the  citadel  of  the  temple  of  BaaL  ^^^T^^?  ^'^V 
cannot  be  the  city  of  the  temple  of  Baal,  i,e.  that  part  of 
the  city  in  which  the  temple  of  Baal  stood,  for  the  ruimers 
were  already  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Baal;  but  it  is 
iK>  doubt  the  temple-citadel,  the  true  temple-house  p^  from 
*^,  locus  ciTcumseptus) — 4emplv,m  Baalis  rruignifiu  exstmdwn 
tnstor  arcii  alicujus  (Seb.  Schm.). — ^Ver.  26.  They  then  fetched 
the  columns  (nbsfo)  out  of  the  temple  and  burned  them  (the 
suffix  in  ^Y?^.  refers  to  the  plural  ^bXD  taken  as  an  abstract 
noon,  as  in  di.  iii  3 ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  317,  a).     They  then  broke 
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in  pieces  the  /???  nnXD,  column  of  Baal,  ie.  the  real  image  of 
Baal,  probably  a  conical  stone  dedicated  to  Baal,  whereas  the 
nbXD,  which  were  bnmed,  were  wooden  columns  as  irdpeBpoi  or 
avfi^cDfioi  of  Baal  (see  Movers,  FJufniz.  i  p.  674). — ^Ver.  27. 
Lastly,  they  destroyed  the  temple  itself  and  made  it  'i^HnTOb, 
privies,  for  which  the  Masoretes  have  substituted  the  euphemistic 
nlK^D,  sinks,  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  insult,  many  examples 
of  which  axe  to  be  met  with  among  Oriental  tribes  (vid.  Ezra 
vi.  11,  Dan.  il  5,  and  Haevemick  in  loe.). — ^Thus  Jehu  exter- 
minated Baal  from  IsraeL  This  remark  in  ver.  28  forms  the 
introduction  to  the  history  of  Jehu's  re^,  with  which  the  last 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  begins. 


3.  Fbom  the  Commencement  of  the  Reigns  of  Jehu  in  Israel, 

AND  AtHALIAH  in  JUDAH,  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  KING- 
DOM OF  Israel. 

Chap.  x.  28-xvil 

In  the  161  years  which  this  epoch  embraces,  £rom  aa  883 
to  722,  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  accomplished. 
The  first  hundred  years,  which  comprised  the  reigns  of  Jehu  and 
his  descendants,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoash,  and  Jeroboam  il,  were  the 
last  day  of  grace  for  the  rebellious  ten  tribes,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  judgment  began  to  burst  upon  them.  As  the 
anointing  of  Jehu  by  Elisha  was  performed  by  the  command  of 
God,  so  also  was  the  religious  reform,  which  Jehu  vigorously 
commenced  with  the  extermination  of  the  Baal-worship,  a  fruit 
of  the  labours  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  EUsha  within  the 
sinful  kingdom ;  but  this  reform  stood  still  half-way,  since  Jehu 
merely  restored  the  idolatrous  Jehovah-worship  introduced  by 
Jeroboam,  and  neither  he  himself  nor  his  successors  desisted 
from  that  sin.  In  order,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  complete  the 
work  begun  by  His  prophets  of  converting  Israel  to  its  God»  the 
Lord  now  began  to  visit  the  rebellious  tribes  with  severe  chas- 
tisements, giving  them  up  into  the  power  of  the  Syrians,  who 
under  Hazael  not  only  conquered  the  whole  of  the  land  to  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  but  almost  annihilated  the  military  force  of 
the  Israelites  (ch.  x.  32,  33,  xiii.  3,  7).  This  chastisement  did 
not  remain  without  finiit  Jehoah^  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  had  compassion  upon  the  oppressed  for  the  sake  of  His 
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eoyenant  with  the  patriarchs,  and  sent  them  deliverers  in  Joash, 
who  recovered  the  conquered  land  from  the  Syrians  after  the 
death  of  JBEazael,  and  in  Jeroboam,  who  even  restored  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  (cL  xiiL  4,  5,  and  23  sqq.,  xiv.  25, 
26).     But  with  this  renewal  of  external  strength,  luxuriance  and 
debauchery,  partiality  in  judgment  and  oppression  of  the  poor 
began  to  prevail,  as  we  may  see  from  the  prophecies  of  Hosea 
and  Amos  (Amos  v.  10  sqq.,  vi.  1—6  ;  Hos.  vi.  7  sqq.) ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  Jehovah-worship,  which  was  performed  in  an 
idolatrous  manner  (Hos.  viii.  13,  ix.  4,  5),  the  worship  of  Baal 
was  carried  on  most  vigorously  (Hos.  ii  13,  15,  x.  1,  2),  so 
that  the  people  made  pilgrimages  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  even  to 
Beersheba  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Hos.  iv.  15  ; 
Amos  iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  on  account  of  the  worship  thus 
zealously  performed,  relied  in  carnal  security  upon  the  protection 
of  God,  and  scoffed  at  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  which  were 
threatened  by  the  prophets  (Amos  v.  14,  18).     This  internal 
corruption  increased  with  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  till  all  civil 
order  was  dissolved.     Anarchy,  conflicts  for  the  possession  of 
the  throne,  and  repeated  regicides,  broke  up  the  kingdom  and 
made  it  ripe  for  the  judgment  of  destruction,  which  was  gradu- 
ally accomplished  by  the  Assyrians,  whom  one  party  in  the 
reign  of  Menahem  had  called  to  their  help,  under  Pul,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  and  Shalmanasar. — The  kingdom  of  Judah,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  purified  from  the  destructive  consequences  of  the'  alii* 
ance  with  the  dynasty  of  Ahab  through  the  overthrow  by  the 
high  priest  Jehoiada  of  the  godless  Athaliah,  who  had  murdered 
the  royal  children  after  the  death  of  Ahaziah  and  seized  upon 
the  government,  and,  with  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  and  the 
extermination  of  the  worship  of  Baal  under  the  young  king  whom 
Jehoiada  had  trained,  was  brought  back  to  the  theocratic  path ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  closing  years  of  Joash 
and  Amaziah  idolatry  found  admission  again,  was  preserved  in 
that  path,  in  which  it  increased  in  strength  and  stability,  so  that 
not  only  were  the  wounds  quickly  healed  which  the  war  with 
Israel,  occasioned  by  Amaziah's  pride,  had  inflicted  upon  it  through 
the  conquest  atid  plunder  of  Jerusalem  (cL  xiv.  8  sqq.),  but 
during  the  sixty-eight  years  comprised  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
and  Jotham,  the  people  rose  to  a  state  of  great  prosperity  and 
health  through  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  a 
thoughtful  development  of  the  resources  of  the  land,  and  the 
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kingdom  a^tdred  great  external  power  through  the  hnmiliatioxi 
of  the  Philistines  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Edomites  once 
more  (2  Chron.  xxvi).  At  the  same  time,  neither  of  these 
kings  was  able  entirely  to  suppress  the  illegal  worship  of  the 
high  places,  although  the  temple-worship  was  regularly  sustained 
according  to  the  law ;  and  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  power, 
not  only  did  luxuriance  and  pride  set  in,  but  also  idolatry  and 
an  inclination  to  heathen  ways  (Isa  ii.  5-8  and  16  sqq.,  v.  18 
sqq.) ;  so  that  even  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  Isaiah 
predicted  the  day  of  the  Lord's  judgment,  which  was  to  &11 
upon  everything  lofty  and  proud  (Isa.  ii— iv.).  This  prophecy 
began  to  be  fulfilled,  so  far  as  its  first  beginnings  were  concerned, 
even  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  Under  this  weak  and  idolatnms 
ruler  idolatry  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
was  suppressed;  and  this  c^n  apostasy  from  the  Lord  was 
followed  by  immediate  punishment.  The  allied  kings  of  Israel 
and  Syria  forced  their  way  victoriously  into  Judah,  and  even 
stood  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  when  Ahaz,  despising  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
purchased  the  assistance  of  Tiglath-pileser  the  king  of  Assyria 
with  silver  and  gold,  and  was  thereby  delivered  from  his  foea 
But  this  made  him  dependent  upon  the  Assyrians,  who  would 
have  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  destrojned  it,  as  they 
had  already  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  had  not  the  Lord 
hearkened  to  the  prayer  of  the  pious  king  and  miraculously 
routed  the  powerful  army  of  Sennacherib  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem. 

CHAP.  X.  28-36.   BEIGN  OF  JEHU  OF  ISRAEL. 

Vers.  28,  29.  Jehu  exterminated  the  worship  of  Baal  &om 
Israel ;  but  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  golden  calves  at  Bethel 
and  Dan,  that  is  to  say,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah,  he 
allowed  to  remain.  **  The  golden  calves,  etc : "  this  is  a  supple- 
mentary and  explanatory  apposition  to  "  the  sins  of  Jeroboam." 
— ^Ver&  30,  31.  Jehu  is  promised  the  possession  of  the  throne  to 
the  fourth  generation  of  his  sons  for  having  exterminated  the 
godless  royal  house  of  Ahab  (vid.  ch.  xv.  12).  The  divine  sen- 
tence, **  because  thou  hast  acted  well  to  do  right  in  mine  eyes, 
(because  thou)  hast  done  as  it  was  in  my  heart  to  the  house  of 
Ahab,"  refers  to  the  deed  as  such,  and  not  to  the  subjective 
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motives  by  which  Jehu  had  been  actuated.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  it  had  not  sprung  from  pure  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord, 
from  the  limitation  added  in  ver.  31 :  "  but  Jehu  did  not  take 
heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of  Jehovah  with  all  his  heart,  and  did 
not  depart  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam.'' — ^Vers.  32,  83.  There- 
fore (this  link  of  connection  follows  from  the  actual  fact,  though 
it  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  text)  Hazael  had  now  to 
inflict  chastisement  upon  faithless  Israel  In  Jehu's  days  Jeho- 
vah b^an  "  to  cut  off  in  Israel/'  ie.  to  rend  away  certain  portions 
from  the  kingdom.  *^  Hazael  smote  them  (the  Israelites)  on  the 
whole  of  the  border  of  Israel,"  t.e.  of  the  kingdom, "  from  Jordan 
to  the  sun-iising  (ie.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan),  the 
whole  of  the  land  of  Gilead  (H^?  ^^  is  dependent  upon  n^^ 
which  must  be  supplied  from  03!!),  namely,  the  territory  of  the 
tribes  of  Grad,  Beuben,  and  Hatf-Manasseh^  from  Aroer  on  the 
brook  Arnon  (now  Araayr,  a  ruin  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
Mojeb  (Arnon)  valley;  see  at  Num.  xxxii  34),  the  southern 
border  of  the  Israelitish  land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Deut 
u.  36,  iii  12),  both  Gilead  and  Bashan,"  the  two  countries  into 
which  Gilead  in  the  broader  sense  was  divided  (see  at  Deut  iii 
8-17). — ^These  conquests  took  place  during  the  twenty-eight  years' 
reign  of  Jehu,  since  Hazael  began  to  reign  before  Jehu,  viz.  while 
Jonun  was  king,  and  had  already  fought  successfiQly  against  the 
Israelites  at  Samoth  in  Joram's  reign  (ch.  viii  28,  29),  but  not 
in  the  later  part  of  Jehu's  reign,  as  Thenius  supposea — ^Yers. 
34-36.  Conclusion  of  the  history  of  Jehu's  reign.  The  length 
of  his  reign  is  not  given  till  the  end  in  this  instance  (ver.  36), 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  our  books,  because  his  ascent  of 
the  throne  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  what  precedes ;  but  the 
general  character  of  his  reign  is  given  in  immediate  connection 
with  tlie  account  of  his  anointing  and  of  the  extermination  of 
Ahab's  dynasty. 

CHAP.   XI.    TYRANNY   AND   OVERTHROW    OF   ATHAUAH,   AND 

GORONATION  OF  JOASH. 

Vers.  1-3.  Thb  (Jovbrnment  of  Athaiiah  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxii 
10-12).  After  the  death  of  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  his  mother 
Athaiiah,  a  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (see  at  ch.  viii  18 
and  26),  seized  upon  the  govenmient,  by  putting  to  death  aU 
the  king^s  descendants  with  the  exception  of  Joash,  a  son  of 
of  only  a  year  old,  who  had  been  secretly  jcanied  ofiT 
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from  the  midst  of  the  royal  children,  who  were  put  to  death, 
by  Jehosheba,  his  father  s  sister,  the  wife  of  the  high  priest 
Jehoiada,  and  was  first  of  all  hidden  with  his  nurse  in  the  bed- 
chamber, and  afterwards  kept  concealed  from  Athaliah  for  six 
years  in  the  high  priest's  house.  The  1  before  nntn  is  no  doubt 
original,  the  subject,  Athaliah  the  mother  X>{  Ahaziah,  being 
placed  at  the  head  absolutely,  and  a  circumstantial  clause  intro- 
duced with  nnini :  "  Athaliah,  when  she  saw  that,  etc.,  rose  up." 
n^boDH  invb'3^  all  the  royal  seed,  i,e,  all  the  sons  and  relations  of 
Ahaziah,  who  could  put  in  any  claim  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  hardly  any  other  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  family  in  existence  beside  the  sons  of  Ahaziah, 
since  the  elder  brothers  of  Ahaziah  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  Arabs  and  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  of  the  closer  blood- 
relations  of  the  male  sex  had  been  slain  by  Jehu  (see  at  cL  x 
13). — Jehosheba  (y?K^n^,  in  the  Chronicles  TO3e?^rp),  the  wife  of 
the  high  priest  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiL  11),  was  a  daughter  of 
king  Joram  and  a  sister  of  Ahaziah,  but  she  was  most  likely 
not  a  daughter  of  Athaliah,  as  this  worshipper  of  Saal  would 
hardly  have  allowed  her  own  daughter  to  many  the  high 
priest,  but  had  been  bom  to  Joram  by  a  wife  of  the  second 
rank.  D^rtDD  (Chethib),  generally  a  substantive,  morUs  (Jer. 
xvi  4 ;  Ezek.  xxviii  8),  here  an  adjective :  slain  or  set  apart 
for  death.  The  Keri  D^HD^d  is  the  participle  Saphal,  as  in 
2  Chron.  xxii  11.  'on  lina  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
3i3n :  she  stole  him  (took  him  away  secretly)  from  the  rest  of 
the  king's  sons,  who  were  about  to  be  put  to  death,  into  the 
chamber  of  the  beds,  ie,  not  the  children's  bed-room,  but  a  room 
in  the  palace  where  the  beds  (mattresses  and  counterpanes) 
were  kept,  for  which  in  the  East  there  is  a  special  room  that  is 
not  used  as  a  dwelling-room  (see  Chardin  in  Harm.  BeM.  iii 
p.  357).  This  was  the  place  in  which  at  first  it  was  easiest  to 
conceal  the  child  and  its  nurse.  ^"»J?95, "  they  (Jehosheba  and 
the  nurse)  concealed  him,"  is  not  to  be  altered  into  ^rn^nom  after 
the  Chronicles,  as  Thenius  maintains.  The  masculine  is  used 
in  the  place  of  the  feminine,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  After- 
wards he  was  concealed  with  her  (with  Jehosheba)  in  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  i,e,  in  the  home  of  the  high-priest  in  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  court  of  the  templa 

Vera  4-20.  Dethbokement  of  Athaliah  and  Cobonatioh 
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OF  JoASH  (compare  the  account  in  2  Chron.  xxiii.,  which  is 
more  elaborate  in  several  points).  ^ — ^Ver.  4.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  Athaliah's  reign,  Jehoiada  sent  for  the  captains  of  the 
king's  body-guard  to  come  to  him  into  the  temple,  and  concluded 
a  covenant  with  them,  making  them  swear  and  showing  them 
the  king's  son,  namely,  to  dethrone  the  tyrant  Athaliah  and  set 
the  king's  son  upon  the  throne.  rt^KTpn  ^fe^,  cerUuriones,  mili- 
tary commanders  of  the  executioners  and  runners,  i.e.  of  the 
royal  body*guard.  The  Chethtb  ni^KO  may  be  explained  £rom 
the  fact  that  hkd  is  abridged  from  rPKD  (yid,  Ewald,  §  267,(2). 
On  DT)^,  ^3  =  'n^B??l  wan  (l  Kings  i.  38)  see  the  Comm.  on 
2  Sam.  viiL  18 ;  and  on  p  as  a  periphrasis  of  the  genitive,  see 
Ewald,  §  292,  a.  In  2  Chron  xxiiL  1-3  the  chronicler  not 
only  gives  the  names  of  these  captains,  but  relates  still  more 
minutely  that  they  went  about  in  the  land  and  summoned  the 
Levites  and  heads  of  families  in  Israel  to  Jerusalem,  probably 
under  the  pretext  of  a  festal  celebration ;  whereupon  Jehoiada 
concluded  a  covenant  with  the  persons  assembled,  to  ensure  their 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. — ^Vers.  5-8.  Jehoiada 
then  communicated  to  those  initiated  into  the  plan  the  necessary 
instructions  for  carrying  it  out,  assigning  them  the  places  which 
they  were  to  occupy.  ''  The  third  part  of  you  that  come  on 
the  Sabbath  (ie.  mount  guard)  shall  keep  the  guard  of  the 
king's  house  Cl??bh  is  a  corruption  of  ^'^9?1)»  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  P*^ 
shall  be  at  the  gate  Sur,  and  the  third  part  at  the  gate  behind  the 
numers,  and  (ye)  shall  keep  guard  over  the  house  for  defence; 
and  the  two  parts  of  you,  (namely)  all  who  depart  on  the 
Sabbath,  shall  keep  the  guard  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  for 
the  king ;  and  ye  shall  surround  the  king  round  about,  every 
one  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand;  and  whoever  presses  into 
the  ranks   shall  be  slain,  and  shaU  be  with  the  king  when 

'  In  both  acoountB  we  have  only  short  extracts  preserved  from  a  common 
and  more  complete  original,  the  extracts  having  been  made  quite  indepen- 
<^t]y  of  one  another  and  npon  different  plans.  Hence  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancies, which  liave  arisen  x>uily  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  two 
bridged  accounts,  and  partly  from  the  different  points  of  view  from  which 
tlte  extracts  were  made,  bat  which  contain  no  irreconcilable  contradictions. 
The  assertion  of  De  Wette,  which  has  been  repeated  by  Thenius  and  Bertheau, 
that  the  chronicler  distorted  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  favour  the  Levites, 
rots  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  our  account,  based  upon  arbitrary  assump- 
tions, as  I  have  already  shown  in  my  apologetischer  Versuch  fiber  die  Chrenik 
(^  361  sqq.). 
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he  goes  out  and  in,"  i«.  in  all  his  steps.  The  words  13^  no 
and  niie^n  ^K^,  ''those  coming  and  those  going  out  on  Hie 
Sabbath/'  denote  the  divisions  of  the  watch^  those  who  per- 
formed duty  on  the  Sabbath  and  those  who  were  relieved  on 
the  Sabbath ;  not  the  military  guard  at  the  palace  however,  but 
the  temple-guard,  which  consisted  of  Levitea  For  David  had 
divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into  classes,  every  one  of  which 
had  to  perform  service  for  a  week  and  was  relieved  on  the 
Sabbath :  compare  1  Chron.  xxiii-xxvi  with  Joaephus  (Ani. 
vii  14,  7),  who  expressly  says  that  every  one  of  the  twenty-four 
classes  of  priests  had  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Grod  "  for 
eight  days,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,"  also  with  Luke  i  5.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  similar 
division  and  obligation  to  serve  in  connection  with  tiie  royal 
body-guard  or  with  the  army.  The  current  opinion,  that  by 
those  who  come  on  the  Sabbath  and  those  who  go  out  on  the 
Sabbath  we  are  to  imderstand  the  king's  halberdiers  or  the 
guard  of  the  palace,  is'  therefore  proved  to  be  unfounded  and 
untenable.  And  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  on  the  matter, 
it  woxdd  be  removed  by  vers.  7  and  1 0.  According  to  ver.  T, 
two  parts  of  those  who  went  away  (were  relieved)  on  the  Sab- 
bath were  to  undertake  the  guarding  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
about  the  king,  i,e.  to  keep  guard  over  that  room  in  the  temple 
where  the  king  then  was.  Could  Jehoiada  have  used  the  royal 
body-guard,  that  was  being  relieved  from  guardii^  the  palaoe, 
for  such  a  purpose  as  this  ?  Who  can  imi^ine  that  this  is  a 
credible  thing?  According  to  ver.  10,  Jehoiada  gave  to  the 
captains  over  a  hundred  the  weapons  of  king  David,  which 
were  in  the  house  of  Jehovah.  Did  the  palace-goaid  then 
return  without  weapons  I  In  2  Chron.  xdii  4,  "  those  coming 
on  the  Sabbath"  are  correctly  described  as  the  priests  and 
Levites  coming  on  the  Sabbath,  ie.  the  priests  and  Levites  who 
entered  upon  their  week's  duty  at  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath. 
According  to  this  explanation  of  the  words,  which  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  grammatically  sustained,  the  £Etcts  were  as  fol- 
lows: "When  Jehoiada  had  initiated  the  captains  of  the  royal 
halberdiers,  and  with  their  help  the  heads  of  families  of  the 
people  generally,  into  his  plan  of  raising  the  youthful  Joash  to 
the  throne  and  dethroning  Athaliah,  he  determined  to  carry 
out  the  affair  chiefly  with  the  help  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
who  entered  upon  their  duty  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
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of  those  who  left  or  weie  relieved  at  the  same  time^  and  entrusted 
the  command  over  these  men  to  the  captains  of  the  royal  hal- 
berdiers, that  they  might  occupy  the  approaches  to  the  temple 
with  the  priests  and  Levites  under  their  command,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  any  military  £rom  the  king's  palace 
and  protect  the  youthful  king.  These  captains  had  come  to 
the  temple  without  weapons,  to  avoid  attracting  attention. 
Jehoiada  therefore  gave  them  the  weapons  of  king  David  that 
were  kept  in  the  temple. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  different  posts,  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  are  spoken  of  first  of  all  in  vers.  5,  6, 
and  then  two  parts  in  ver.  7,  occasions  no  difficulty.  For  the 
two-thirds  mentioned  in  vers.  5,  6  were  those  who  came  on  the 
Sabbath,  whereas  the  "  two  divisions "  (niljn  ^inK^)  referred  to  in 
ver.  7  were  all  who  went  away  on  the  Sabbath.  Consequently 
the  priests  and  Levites,  who  came  on  the  Sabbath  and  entered 
upon  the  week's  service,  were  divided  into  three  sections  ;  and 
those  who  should  have  been  relieved,  but  were  detamed,  into 
two.  Probably  the  number  of  those  who  came  this  time  to 
perform  service  at  the  temple  was  much  larger  than  usual,  as 
the  priests  were  initiated  into  Jehoiada's  secret ;  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  three  divisions  of  those  who  arrived,  whereas 
those  who  were  about  to  depart  could  only  be  formed  into  two. 
The  three  divisions  of  those  who  were  entering  upon  duty  are 
also  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles ;  whereas,  instead  of 
the  two  divisions  of  those  who  were  relieved,  "  all  the  people  " 
are  spoken  oi  The  description  of  the  different  posts  which 
were  assigned  to  these  several  companies  causes  some  difficulty. 
In  general,  so  much  is  clearly  indicated  in  vera.  7  and  8,  that 
the  two  divisions  of  those  who  were  relieved  on  the  Sabbath 
were  to  keep  guard  over  the  young  king  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  therefore  to  remain  in  the  inner  spaces  of  the 
temple-court  for  his  protection ;  whereas  the  three  divisions  of 
thoee  who  were  entering  upon  duty  were  charged  with  the 
oocupatidn  of  the  external  approaches  to  the  templa  One- 
third  was  to  ''  keep  watch  over  the  long's  house,"  i.e.  to  observe 
whatever  had  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  the  king's  palace ; 
not  to  occupy  the  king's  palace,  or  to  keep  guard  in  the  citadel 
at  the  palace  gate  (Thenius),  but  to  keep  watch  towards  the 
loyal  palace,  ie.  to  post  themselves  so  that  no  one  could  force  a 
way  into  the  temple,  with  which  the  indefinite  ^^n  n^^ia  in  the 
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Chronicles  hannonizes,  if  we  only  translate  it ''  against  (at)  the 
king's  house.'*  The  idea  that  the  palace  was  guarded  is  pre- 
cluded not  only  by  ver.  13,  according  to  which  Athaliah  came 
out  of  the  palace  to  the  people  to  the  house  of  Jehovah,  which 
she  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  if  the  palace  had  beeiL 
guarded,  but  also  by  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  ver. 
19,  the  chief  men  were  in  the  temple  with  the  whole  of  the 
(assembled)  people,  and  did  not  go  out  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
into  the  king's  house  till  after  the  anointing  of  Joash  and  the 
death  of  Athaliah.  The  other  third  was  to  station  itself  at 
the  gate  Swr  (n«),  or,  according  to  the  Chronicles,  Yesod  ^^V), 
foundation-gate.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
gate  Sur  and  the  gate  Yesod ;  only  we  cannot  decide  whether 
one  of  these  names  has  simply  sprung  from  a  copyist's  error,  or 
whether  the  gate  had  two  different  names.  The  name  *t1d^  npe^^ 
foundation-gate,  suggests  a  gate  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple, 
at  the  hollow  of  either  the  Tyropceon  or  the  Kedron ;  for  the 
context  precludes  our  thinking  of  a  palace  gate.  The  third 
division  was  to  be  posted  ''  at  the  gate  behind  the  runners  ; 
or,  as  it  is  stated  in  ver.  19,  ''at  the  gate  of  the  runners.' 
It  is  very  evident  from  ver.  19  that  this  gate  led  from  the 
temple-court  to  the  royal  palace  upon  Zion,  and  was  there- 
fore on  the  western  side  of  the  court  of  the  temple.  This  also 
follows  from  ver.  4  of  the  Chronicles,  according  to  which  this 
division  was  to  act  as  ''  doorkeepers  of  the  thresholds"  0^?^^ 
D^BDH)^  i,e,  to  keep  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  thresholds.  For  vee 
may  safely  infer,  from  a  comparison  with  1  Chron.  ix.  19,  that 
D^BDH  were  the  thresholds  of  the  ascent  to  the  templa  The 
last  clause,  *'  and  shall  keep  guard  over  the  house  for  defence,'* 
refers  to  all  three  divisions,  and  serves  to  define  with  greater 
precision  the  object  for  which  they  were  stationed  there.  HDD 
is  not  a  proper  name  (LXX.,  Luther,  and  others),  but  an  appel* 
lative  in  the  sense  of  defence  or  resistance,  from  noj,  depeUerc 
The  meaning  is,  that  they  were  to  guard  the  house,  to  keep  off^ 
the  people,  and  not  to  let  any  of  the  party  of  Athaliah  force  a 
way  into  the  temple. — ^In  ver  7,  'fiWi  ^K^^  fe  is  an  explanatoiy 
apposition  to  033  Tfivrx  ^nen,  "  and  the  two  parts  in  (of)  you," 
namely,  all  who  go  out  oa  the  Sabbath,  i,e.  are  relieved  itow. 
duty.  Their  task,  to  observe  the  watch  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
with  regard  to  the  king,  is  more  precisely  defined  in  ver.  8  as 
signifying,  that  they  were  to  surround  the  king  with  weapons 
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in  their  Iiands,  and  slay  every  one  who  attempted  to  force  a 
way  into  their  ranks.  Wm^  inteva,  ie,  in  all  his  undertakings, 
or  in  all  his  steps ;  Ki3i  ri^)i  being  applied  to  the  actions  and 
pursuits  of  a  man,  as  in  Deut.  xxviii.  6,  xxxi  2,  eta  (see  the 
Conun.  on  Num.  xxvii  17).  Thenius  has  explained  this  incor-* 
rectly :  ''  in  his  going  out  of  the  temple  and  entering  into  the 
palaca" — ^Vers.  9-11.  The  execution  of  these  plans.  The  high 
priest  gave  the  captains  **  the  spears  and  shields  (Q^?^^ :  see  at 
2  Sam.  viii  7)  which  (belonged)  to  king  David,  that  were  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah,"  i,e.  the  weapons  which  David  had  presented 
to  the  sanctuary  as  dedicatory  offerings.  Instead  of  n^:nn 
we  ought  probably  to  read  ^h^jn?  (cf.  Mic.  iv.  3,  Isa  ii  4), 
after  the  O^^^^nn  of  the  Chronicles,  since  the  collective  force  of 
n^3n  is  very  improbable  in  prose,  and  a  n  might  easily  drop  out 
through  a  copyist's  error.  Jehoiada  gave  the  captains  weapons 
from  the  temple,  because,  as  has  been  already  observed,  they 
had  come  unarmed,  and  not,  as  Thenius  imagines,  to  provide 
them  with  old  and  sacred  weapons  instead  of  their  ordinary 
ones.  In  ver.  11  the  position  of  all  the  divisions  is  given  in 
a  comprehensive  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  appending  the 
further  course  of  the  affair,  namely,  the  coronation  of  the  king. 
"  Thus  the  halberdiers  stood,  every  one  with  his  weapons  in  his 
hand,  from  the  right  wing  of  the  house  to  the  left  wing,  towards 
the  altar  (of  burnt-offering)  and  the  (temple-)  house,  round 
about  the  king;"  i,e.  to  cover  the  king  on  all  sides.  For  it  is 
evident  that  we  are  not  to  understand  y^O  ^>Bn-ijy  as  signify- 
ing the  encircling  of  the  king,  from  the  statement  in  ver.  12, 
according  to  which  Jehoiada  did  not  bring  out  the  king's  son 
till  after  the  men  had  taken  up  their  positions.  The  use  of 
iryin^  to  signify  the  captains  with  the  armed  priests  and  Levites 
put  under  their  command  for  this  purpose,  is  an  uncommon 
one,  but  it  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  D^  had  retained 
the  general  meaning  of  royal  halberdiers ;  and  the  priests  and 
Levites  under  the  command  of  the  captains  of  the  royal  body-guard 
by  this  very  act  discharged  the  duty  of  the  royal  body-guard 
itself.  The  chronicler  has  used  the  indefinite  expression  Q^!7^# 
the  whole  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  temple-court — ^Ver. 
12.  After  the  approaches  to  the  temple  had  all  been  occupied 
in  this  manner,  Jehoiada  brought  out  the  king^s  son  from  his 
home  in  the  temple ;  or,  he  brought  him  forth,  set  the  crown 
upon  him,  and  handed  him  the  testimony,  i.e.  the  book  of  the 
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law,  as  the  rule  of  his  life  and  action  as  king,  according  to  the 
precept  in  Deut.  xvii.  18,  19.  n^Tgrmw  is  connected  with  Vf, 
ngiynK  vi>y,  because  ^^P  V!f[  has  the  general  meaning  **  delivered 
to  him,  handed  him,"  and  does  not  specially  affirm  the  putting  on 
of  the  crown.  ^^^,  they  made  him  Mng.  The  subject  is  the 
persons  present,  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  anointing 
was  peiformed  by  Jehoiada  and  the  priests,  as  the  Ghonides 
expressly  affirm.  Clapping  the  hands  was  a  sign  of  joyful  accla- 
mation, like  the  cry, ''  Long  live  the  king  "  (cf  1  Elings  i  39). 

Vers.  13-16.  Death  of  Athaiiah, — ^Vers.  13,  14.  As  soon  as 
AthaUah  heard  the  loud  rejoicing  of  the  people,  she  came  to  the 
people  into  the  temple,  and  when  she  saw  the  youthful  king  in 
his  standing-place  surrounded  by  the  princes,  the  trumpeters,  and 
the  whole  of  the  people,  rejoicing  and  blowing  the  trumpets, 
she  rent  her  clothes  with  horror,  and  cried  out.  Conspiracy,  con- 
spiracy !  O^n  pinn  does  not  mean  the  people  running  together, 
but  the  original  reading  in  the  text  was  probably  D^ni  pnn  the 
people  and  the  halberdiers,  and  the  Vav  dropped  out  through  an 
oversight  of  the  copjrist  By  PVl?  we  are  to  understand  the 
captains  of  the  halberdiers  with  the  armed  Levites,  as  in  ver. 
1 1 ;  and  D]|f n  is  the  people  who  had  assembled  besides  (cf  .  ver. 
19).  In  the  Chronicles  ^^f?  n^^^nDm  Dvn  is  in  apposition  to 
D^ :  the  noise  of  the  people,  the  halberdiers,  and  those  who 
pndsed  the  king.  The  *ntatp,  upon  which  the  king  stood,  was  not 
a  pillar,  but  an  elevated  standing-place  (mggestus)  for  the  king 
at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  inner  court  (Kla^3,  2  Chion.  xxiii 
13  compared  with  Ezek.  xlvi  2),  when  he  visited  the  temple 
on  festive  occasions  (c£  ch.  xxiii  3),  and  it  was  most  probably 
identical  with  the  brazen  scaffi>ld  (*^f*3)  mentioned  in  2  Chioa 
vi  13,  which  would  serve  to  explain  ^^^^,  *'  according  to  the 
right "  (AngL  V.  "  as  the  manner  was  ").  ^'^}^  are  not  merely 
the  captains  mentioned  in  vers.  4,  9,  and  10,  but  these  together 
with  the  rest,  of  the  assembled  heads  of  the  nation  (^^^  ^?^ 
2  Chron.  xiii  2).  rrinv'vnn,  the  trumpets,  is  an  abbreviated  ex- 
pression for  those  bibwing  the  trumpets,  the  trumpeters.  The 
reference  is  to  the  Levitical  musicians  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
xiii  8,  XV.  24,  etc.;  for  they  are  distinguished  from  '^31  Dy?rfe, «  all 
the  people  of  the  land  rejoicing  and  blowing  the  trumpets,"  ie, 
not  all  the  mUitaiy  men  of  the  land  who  were  present  in  Jeru- 
salem (Thenius),  but  the  mass  of  the  people  present  in  the  temple 
(Bertheau). — ^Ver.  15.  Jehoiada  then  commanded  the  captains 
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b^  ^&,  those  placed  over  the  anny^  ie.  the  armed  men  of  the 
Levites,  to  lead  out  Athaliah  between  the  ranks,  and  to  slay 
every  one  who  followed  her,  i,e.  who  took  her  part  (^9?,  inf.  ab& 
instead  of  imperative) ;  for,  as  is  added  snpplementarUy  in  ex- 
planation  of  this  commnd.  the  priest  had  (previously)  said : 
"  Let  her  not  be  slain  in  the  honse  of  Jehovah."  The  temple 
was  not  to  be  defiled  with  the  blood  of  the  usurper  and  mur- 
deress.— ^Ver.  16.  Thus  they  made  way  for  her  on  both  sides,  or, 
according  to  the  correct  explanation  given  by  the  Chaldee,  ^^fe^ 
^TV,  ^,  they  formed  lines  {Spalier,  fences)  and  escorted  her  back, 
and  she  came  by  the  way  of  the  horses'  entrance  into  the  palace, 
and  was  there  put  to  deatL  D^D^Dn  mud  is  explained  in  the 
Chronicles  by  O^mDn  iis/v  Misp,  entrance  of  the  horse-gata  The 
entrance  for  the  horses,  i.e.  the  way  which  led  to  the  royal  mews, 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  horse-gate  mentioned  in  Neh. 
ill  28 ;  for  this  was  a  gate  in  the  city  wall,  whereas  the  road 
from  the  temple  to  the  royal  mews,  which  were  no  doubt  near 
the  palace,  was  inside  the  waU. 

Vers.  17-20.    Benewdl  of  the  eavenaiU,  extermination  of  the 
Ufotdvip  of  Baal,  and  entrance  of  the  king  into  the  palace. — ^Ver. 

17.  After  Jehoash  was  crowned  and  Athaliah  put  to  death, 
Jehoiada  concluded  the  covenant  (1)  between  Jehovah  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  king  and  people  on  the  other,  and  (2)  between 
the  king  and  the  people.  The  former  was  simply  a  renewal  of 
the  covenant  which  the  Lord  had  made  with  Israel  through 
Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.),  whereby  the  king  and  the  people  boimd  them- 
selves nirrj  DP  rtNip,  i,e,  to  live  as  the  people  of  the  Lord,  or  to 
keep  His  law  (cf.  Deut  iv.  20,  xxvii  9, 10),  and  was  based  upon 
the  '^  testimony  "  handed  to  the  king.  This  covenant  naturally 
led  to  the  covenant  between  the  long  and  the  people,  whereby 
the  king  bound  himself  to  rule  his  people  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  people  vowed  that  they  would  be  obedient 
and  subject  to  the  king  as  the  ruler  appointed  by  the  Lord  (c£ 
2  Sam.  V.  3).  The  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was 
necessary,  because  under  the  former  kings  the  people  had  fallen 
away  from  the  Lord  and  served  BaaL  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  renewal  of  the  covenant,  therefore,  was  the  exter- 
mination of  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  is  mentioned  at  once  in 
▼en  18,  although  its  proper  place  in  order  of  time  is  after  ver. 

18.  All  the  people  (n^n  Diriis,  as  in  ver.  14)  went  to  the  temple 
of  Baal,  threw  down  his  altars,  broke  his  images  (the  columns  of 
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Baal  and  Astarte)  rightly,  i,e.  completely  (3trn  as  in  Dent  ix.  21), 
and  slew  the  priest  Mattan,  probably  the  chief  priest  of  Baal, 
before  his  altars.  That  the  temple  of  Baal  stood  within  the 
limits  of  the  sanctuary,  i.e.  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  (Thenius), 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  probable  either  from  2  Chron.  xxiv.  7  or 
from  the  last  clause  of  this  verse.  (For  2  Chren.  xxiv.  7  see 
the  fuller  remar!|Q3  on  cL  xil  5.)  The  words  '*  and  the  priest 
set  overseers  over  the  house  of  Jehovah''  do  not  afiOrm  that 
Jehoiada  created  the  office  of  overseer  over  the  temple  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  a  fresh  desecration  of  the  temple  by 
idolatry  (Thenius),  but  simply  that  he  appointed  overseers  over 
the  temple,  namely,  priests  and  Levites  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  watdung  over  the  performance  of  worship  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  as  is  more' minutely  described  in  vers.  18 
and  19. — ^Ver.  19.  And  he  took  the  captains,  and  they  brought 
the  king  down  out  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  etc.  The  word  n^ 
is  not  to  be  pressed,  but  simply  affirms  that  Jehoiada  entrusted 
the  persons  named  with  the  duty  of  conducting  the  king  into 
his  palace.  Beside  the  captahis  over  a  hundred  (see  at  ver.  4) 
there  are  mentioned  D'V^^  ^3?,  i.e.  the  royal  halberdiers  (the 
body-guard),  who  had  passed  over  to  the  new  king  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Athaliah  and  now  followed  their  captains,  and 
pKH  Djpa,  all  the  rest  of  the  people  assembled.  Instead  of  the 
halberdiers  there  are  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles  D^^B^on  D^^Kn 
tsya,  the  nobles  and  lords  in  the  nation, — a  completion  implied 
in  the  facts  themselves,  since  Jehoiada  had  drawn  the  heads  of 
the  nation  into  his  plan,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  express  al- 
lusion to  the  body-guard  might  be  omitted  as  of  inferior  import- 
ance. We  cannot  infer  from  ^*i^^  that  the  bridge  between  Moriah 
and  Zion  was  not  yet  in  existence,  as  Thenius  supposes,  but 
simply  that  the  bridge  was  lower  than  the  temple-courts.  In- 
stead of  ^T^Ji  '^W,  the  gate  of  the  runners  {ie.  of  the  halberdiers), 
we  find  in  the  Chronicles  1^  v??  "*??^»  ^^^  upper  gate,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  gate  of  the  temple,  according  to  ch.  xv.  35  and 
2  Chron.  xxvii  3.  The  statement  that  they  came  by  the  way 
of  the  runners'  gate  into  the  house  of  the  king  is  not  at  variance 
with  this,  for  it  may  be  understood  as  meaning  that  it  was  by 
the  halberdiers'  gate  of  the  temple  that  the  entry  into  the  palace 
was  carried  out. — ^In  ver.  20  this  account  is  concluded  with  the 
general  remark  that  all  the  people  rejoiced,  sc,  at  the  coronation 
of  Joash,  and  the  city  was  quiet,  when  they  slew  Athaliah  with 
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the  sword.     This  is  the  way,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  in 
which  the  last  two  clauses  are  to  be  connected^ 

CHAP.  XII.   BEIGN  OF  B3NG  JOASH  OF  JUDAH,  AND  REPAIRING  OF 

THE  TEMPLE. 

All  that  is  recorded  of  the  forty  years'  reign  of  Joash,  in 
addition  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  reign  (vers.  1-4), 
is  the  repairing  of  the  temple  which  was  effected  by  him  (vers. 
5-17),  and  the  purchased  retreat  of  the  Syrians  from  their 
invasion  of  Judah  (vers.  18  and  19),  and  finally  his  violent 
death  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him,  of 
which  we  have  only  a  brief  notice  in  vers.  20-22.  The  parallel 
account  in  2  Ghron.  xxiv.  supplies  several  additions  to  this: 
viz.  concerning  the  wives  of  Joash,  the  distribution  of  the 
Levites  at  the  repairing  of  the  temple,  the  death  of  Jehoiada, 
and  the  seduction  of  Joash  to  idolatry  by  the  chief  men  of 
Judah,  and  the  stoning  of  the  prophet  Zechariah,  who  condemned 
this  rebellion, — aU  of  which  can  easily  be  fitted  into  our  account 

Vers.  1-4  (1-5).  lUign  of  Joash, — ^Ver.  1  (1,  2).  His  age  on 
ascending  the  throne,  viz.  seven  years  (cf.  cL  xi  4). — Com- 
mencement and  length  of  his  reign.  His  mother's  name  was 
Zibiah  of  Beersheba. — Ver.  2  (3).  Joash  did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  'W  ib^k  VDJ-i>3,  «  all  his  days 
that,"  eta,  i,e,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  life  that  Jehoiada 
instructed  him  (for  ^^^  after  substantives  indicating  time,  place, 
and  mode,  see  Ewald,  §  331,  c,  3  ;  and  for  the  use  of  the  suffix 
attached  to  the  noun  defined  by  '^  ^'f^^  compare  cL  xiii.  14) ; 
not  "  all  his  life  long,  because  Jehoiada  had  instructed  him," 
although  the  Athnach  under  VD^  favours  this  view.  For  Jehoiada 
had  not  instructed  him  before  he  began  to  reign,  but  he  instructed 
him  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  Jehoiada  himself  lived.  The 
jnJiT  ^J^  of  the  Chronicles  is  therefore  a  correct  explanation. 
But  after  Jehoiada's  death,  Joash  yielded  to  the  petitions  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  that  he  would  assent  to  their  worshipping 
idols,  and  at  length  went  so  far  as  to  stone  the  son  of  his  bene- 
factor^ the  prophet  Zechariah,  on  account  of  his  candid  reproof 
of  this  apostasy  (2  Cbron.  xxiv.  17-22). — ^Ver.  3  (4).  But  the 
worship  on  the  high  places  was  not  entirely  suppressed,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Jehoiada  instructed  him  (on  this 
standing  formula  see  the  Comm.  on  1  Kings  xv.  14). 
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Vers.  4-16  (5-17).  Bepavrimg  of  the  temple  (cf.  2  GhioiL 
xxiy.  5-14). — Y.etB.  4,  6.  That  the  temple,  which  had  fallen 
into  ruins,  might  be  restored,  Joash  ordered  the  priests  to  collect 
all  the  money  of  the  consecrated  gifts,  that  was  generally  brought 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  to  effect  therewith  all  the 
repairs  that  were  needed  in  the  temple.  The  general  expression 
D^^n  61D3,  money  of  the  holy  gifts,  i.e.  money  derived  from 
holy  gifts,  is  more  specifically  defined  by  't3l  naiy  ^ra,  according 
to  which  it  consisted  of  three  kinds  of  payments  to  the  temple : 
viz.  (1)  '^^V  *|M,  i.e,  money  of  persons  mustered  (or  numbered 
in  the  census);  "^^V  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  "^S^J^ 
DHpan,  "  he  who  passes  over  to  those  who  are  numbered  "  (Ex. 
XXX.  13),  as  it  has  been  correctly  interpreted  by  the  Ghald, 
Bashi,  Abarb.,  and  others;  whereas  the  explanation  '^ money 
that  passes"  (Luther),  or  current  coin,  which  Thenius  still 
defends,  yields  no  suitable  sense,  since  it  is  impossible  to  see 
why  only  current  coin  should  be  accepted,  and  not  silver  in 
bars  or  vessels,  inasmuch  as  Moses  had  accepted  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  other  objects  of  value  in  natura,  for  the  building 
of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  2,  3,  xxxv.  5,  xxxvL  5,  6).  The 
brevity  of  the  expression  may  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that 
nn^y  t)p3  had  become  a  technical  term  on  the  ground  of  the 
passage  in  the  law  already  cited.  The  objection  raised  by 
Thenius,  that  the  explanation  adopted  would  be  without  any 
parallel,  wotdd,  if  it  cotdd  be  sustained,  also  apply  to  his  own 
explanation  ''  current  money,"  in  which  '^^V  is  also  taken  as 
an  abbreviation  of  "»nbp  naV  in  Gten.  xxiil  16.  There  is  still 
less  ground  for  the  other  objection,  that  if  '^^V  *|D3  denoted 
one  kind  oif  temple-revenue,  ^^  or  ^tfi  would  necessarily  have 
been  used.  (2)  li^y  . . .  B^k,  "  every  kind  of  souls'  valuation 
money ;"  B^K  is  more  precisely  defined  by  ^'3^}V,  and  the  position 
in  which  it  stands  before  ^Da  resembles  the  f*^?  in  Gen.  xv. 
10 — ^literally,  soul  money  of  e^ch  one's  valuation.  Thenius  is 
wrong  in  his  interpretation,  "  every  kind  of  money  of  the  souls 
according  to  their  valuation,"  to  which  he  appends  the  entmeous 
remark,  that  ^^  is  also  used  in  ZecL  x.  1  and  Joel  iL  7  in  con- 
nection with  inanimate  objects  as  equivalent  to  ^3.  ^^19 . . .  C^, 
eveiy  kind  of  valuation,  because  both  in  the  redemption  of  the 
male  first-bom  (Num.  xviiL  IS,  16)  and  also  in  the  case  of 
peisons  imder  a  vow  a  pajrment  had  to  be  made  according  to 
the  valuation  of  the  priest     (3)  "  AU  the  money  that  oometh 
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into  any  one's  mind  to  bring  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  ie.  all 
the  money  which  was  offered  as  a  free-will  offering  to  the 
sanctuary.  This  money  the  priests  were  to  take  to  themselves, 
every  one  fiN)m  his  acquaintance,  and  therewith  repair  all  the 
dilapidations  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  temple.  In  the 
Chronicles  the  different  kinds  of  money  to  be  collected  for  this 
purpose  are  not  specified;  but  the  whole  is  embraced  under 
the  general  expression  ''  the  taxes  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God, 
and  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  the  tent  of  the  testimony," 
which  included  not  only  the  contribution  of  half  a  shekel  for 
the  building  of  the  temple,  which  is  prescribed  in  Ex.  xxx. 
12  sqq.,  but  also  the  other  two  taxes  mentioned  in  this 
account^  Again,  according  to  ver.  7  of  the  Chronicles,  Joash 
gave  the  following  reason  for  his  command :  "  For  Athaliah, 
the  wicked  woman,  and  her  sons  have  demolished  the  house  of 
God,  and  all  the  dedicated  gifts  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  have 
they  used  for  the  Baals."  We  are  not  told  in  what  the  violent 
tzeatment  or  demolition  (n&)  of  the  tanple  by  Athaliah  and 
her  sons  consisted.  The  circumstance  that  considerable  repairs 
even  of  the  stonework  of  the  temple  were  required  in  the  time 
of  Joash,  about  130  or  140  years  after  it  was  built,  is  quite 
conceivable  without  any  intentional  demolition.  And  in  ho 
case  can  we  infer  from  these  words,  as  Thenius  has  done,  that 
Athaliah  or  her  sons  had  erected  a  temple  of  Baal  within  the 
limits  of  the  sanctuary.  The  application  of  all  the  dedicatory 
offerings  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  to  the  Baals,  involves  nothing 
more  than  that  the  gifts  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  temple  and  temple-service  were  withdrawn 
bom  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  and  applied  to  the  worship  of 
Baal,  and  therefore  that  the  decay  of  the  sanctuary  would  neces- 
sarily foUow  upon  the  neglect  of  the  worship. — ^Vers.  6  sqq.  But 

^  There  is  no  groand  either  in  the  words  or  in  the  facts  for  restricting  the 
perfectly  general  expression  *^  taxes  of  Moses  and  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel"  to  the  payment  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxx.  12,  as  Thenios  and  Berthean 
hare  done,  except  periiaps  tiie  wish  to  find  a  discrepancy  between  the  two 
accounts,  for  the  porpose  of  being  able  to  accuse  the  chronicler,  if  not  of 
intentional  falsification,  as  De  Wette  does,  at  any  rate  of  perverting  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  The  assertion  of  Thenius,  that  the  yearly  payment  of  half  a 
diAel,  which  was  appointed  in  the  law  and  regarded  as  atonement-money, 
appean  to  be  directly  excluded  in  our  text,  is  simply  founded  upon  the  inter- 
pretatioQ  given  to  I3iy  «ID3  ss  cunent  money,  which  we  have  already  proved 

to  be  false. 
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when  the  twenty-thiid  year  of  the  reign  of  Joash  arrived,  and  the 
dilapidations  had  not  been  repaired,  the  king  laid  the  matter 
before  the  high  priest  Jehoiada  and  the  priests,  and  directed 
them  not  to  take  the  money  any  more  from  their  acquaintance, 
but  to  give  it  for  the  dilapidations  of  the  temple ;  "  and  the 
priests  consented  to  take  no  money,  and  not  to  repair  the 
dilapidations  of  the  house/'  i,e.  not  to  take  charge  of  the  repairs. 
We  may  see  from  this  consent  how  the  command  of  the  king  is 
to  be  understood.  Hitherto  the  priests  had  collected  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  repairing  of  the  temple ;  but  inasmuch  as  they 
had  not  executed  the  repairs,  the  king  took  away  firom  them 
both  the  collection  of  the  money  and  the  obligation  to  repair 
the  temple.  The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  first  measure  is 
not  mentioned  in  our  text,  and  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
new  arrangement  made  by  the  king  (ver.  9) :  "  Jehoiada  took  a 
chest,^-of  course  by  the  command  of  the  king,  as  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  8, — ^bored  a  hole  in  the  door  (the 
M)  thereof,  and  placed  it  by  the  side  of  the  altar  (of  burnt- 
offering)  on  the  right  by  the  entrance  of  every  one  into  the 
house  of  Jehovah.,  that  the  priests  keeping  the  threshold  might 
put  thither  (i.e,  into  the  chest)  all  the  money  that  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  Jehovah." — ^Ver.  10.  *' And  when  they  saw 
that  there  was  much  money  in  the  chest,  the  king's  writer  and 
the  high  priest  came,  and  bound  up  and  reckoned  the  money 
that  was  found  in  the  house  of  Jehovah."  n^V,  to  bind  up  the 
money  in  bags  (cf.  ch  v.  23).  The  binding  is  mentioned  before 
the  reckoning,  because  the  pieces  of  money  were  not  counted 
singly,  but  packed  at  once  into  bags,  which  were  then  weighed 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  received. — Vers.  11, 
12.  *'  They  gave  the  money  weighed  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
did  the  work,  who  were  placed  over  the  house  of  Jehovah,"  ie. 
the  appointed  overlookers  of  the  work ;  *'  and  they  paid  it  (as 
it  was  required)  to  the  carpenters  and  builders,  who  worked  at 
the  house,  and  to  the  masons  and  the  hewers  of  stone,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  wood  and  hewn  stones,  to  repair  the  dilapida- 
tions of  the  house,  and  for  all  that  might  be  spent  (f^,,  i,e.  be 
given  out)  for  the  house  for  repairing  it."  It  is  quite  clear 
from  this,  that  the  assertion  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  De  Wette,  and 
others,  that  the  priests  had  embezded  the  money  collected,  is 
perfectly  imaginary.  For  if  the  king  had  cherished  any  such 
suspicion  against  the  priests,  he  would  not  have  asked  for  their 
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consent  to  an  alteration  of  the  first  arrangement  or  to  the  new 
measure;  and  still  less  would  he  have  commanded  that  the 
priests  who  kept  the  door  should  pat  the  money  into  the  chest, 
for  this  would  have  been  no  safeguard  against  embezzlement. 
For  if  the  door-keepers  wished  to  embezzle,  all  that  they  would 
need  to  do  would  be  to  put  only  a  part  of  the  money  into  the 
chest  The  simple  reason  and  occasion  for  giving  up  the  first 
arrangement  and  introducing  the  new  arrangement  with  the 
chest,  was  that  the  first  measure  had  proved  to  be  insufficient 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  expected  by  the  king. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  king  had  not  assigned  any  definite  amount 
for  the  repairing  of  the  temple,  but  had  left  it  to  the  priests  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  repairs  out  of  the  money  that  was  to 
be  collected,  one  portion  of  which  at  least  came  to  themselves, 
according  to  the  law,  for  their  own  maintenance  and  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  worship,  it  might  easily  happen,  without  the 
least  embezzlement  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  that  the  money 
collected  was  paid  out  again  for  the  immediate  necessities  of 
worship  and  their  own  maintenance,  and  that  nothing  remained 
to  pay  for  the  building  expenses.  For  this  reason  the  king 
himself  now  undertook  the  execution  of  the  requisite  repairs. 
The  reason  why  the  chest  was  provided  for  the  money  to  be 
collected  was,  first  of  all,  that  the  money  to  be  collected  for  the 
building  might  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  money  that 
came  in  and  was  intended  for  the  priests ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  contributions  to  be  gathered  for  the  building  might  be  in- 
creased, since  it  might  be  expected  that  the  people  would  give 
more  if  the  collections  were  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
restoring  the  temple,  than  if  only  the  legal  and  free-will  offerings 
were  simply  given  to  the  priests,  without  any  one  knowing  how 
much  would  be  applied  to  the  building. — ^And  because  the  king 
had  taken  the  building  into  his  own  hand,  as  often  as  the  chest  was 
full  he  sent  his  secretary  to  reckon  the  money  along  with  the  high 
priest^  and  hand  it  over  to  the  superintendents  of  the  building. 

If  we  compare  with  this  the  account  in  the  Chronicles,  it 
helps  to  confirm  the  view  which  we  have  obtained  from  an  un- 
prejudiced examination  of  the  text  as  to  the  afifair  in  question. 
According  to  ver.  6  of  the  Chronicles,  Joash  had  commanded 
the  priests  and  Levites  to  accelerate  the  repairs;  ''but  the 
I^tes  did  not  hurry."  This  may  be  understood  as  signifying 
that  they  were  dilatory  both  in  the  collection  of  the  money  and 
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in  the  devotion  of  a  portion  of  their  revenues  to  the  repairing  of 
the  temple.  But  that  the  king  took  the  matter  in  hand  himself, 
not  so  much  becanse  of  the  dilatoriness  or  negligence  of  the 
priests  as  because  his  first  measure^  r^rded  as  an  expedient, 
did  not  answer  the  purpose,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  Chronicles,  he  did  not  content  himself  with 
placing  the  chest  at  the  entrance^  but  had  a  proclamation  made 
at  the  same  time  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  to  offer  the  tax  of 
Moses  for  the  repair  of  the  temple  (ver.  9)— evidently  with  no 
other  intention  than  to  procure  more  liberal  contributiona  For, 
according  to  ver.  10,  all  the  chief  men  and  all  the  people 
rejoiced  thereat,  and  cast  their  gifts  into  the  chest,  i£.  they 
offered  their  gifts  with  joy  for  the  purpose  that  had  been  pro- 
claimed.— ^The  othor  points  of  difference  between  the  Chronicles 
and  our  text  are  unimportant  For  instance,  that  they  placed  the 
chest  "  at  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  on  the  outside."  The 
nyn  merely  defines  the  expression  in  our  text,  n^?  B^Kirtaa  jpr^ 
^\  ''to  the  right  at  the  entrance  into  the  temple,"  more  minutely; 
by  showing  that  the  ark  was  not  placed  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  entrance  into  the  court  of  the  priests,  bat  against  the 
outer  wall  of  it  This  is  not  at  variance  with  nananV^  in 
ver.  10 ;  for  even  apart  from  the  account  in  the  Chronicles, 
and  according  to  our  own  text,  this  cannot  be  understood  as 
signifying  that  the  ark  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  as  Thenius  explains  in  opposition  to  'U^  e^K~&(ina,  but  can 
only  mean  at  the  entrance  which  was  on  the  right  side  of  the 
altar,  i.e.  at  the  southern  entrance  into  the  iimer  court  Again, 
the  further  variation,  that  according  to  the  Chronicles  (ver.  1 1), 
when  the  chest  was  full,  an  officer  of  the  high  priest  came  with 
the  scribe  (not  the  high  priest  himself),  furnishes  simply  a  more 
exact  definition  of  our  account,  in  which  the  high  priest  is 
named;  just  as,  according  to  ver.  10,  the  high  priest  took  the 
chest  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid,  which  no  intelligent  commen- 
tator would  understand  as  signifying  that  the  high  priest  did  it 
with  his  own  hand.  But  there  is  a  real  difference  between 
vers.  14  and  15  of  our  text  and  ver.  14  of  the  Chronicles, 
though  the  solution  of  this  suggests  itself  at  once  on  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  worda  According  to  our  accoimt,  there  were 
no  golden  or  silver  vessels,  basons,  knives,  bowls,  etc.,  made  with 
the  money  that  was  brought  in,  but  it  was  given  for  tiie  repair- 
ing of  the  house.     In  the  Chronicles,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
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stated  that  "  when  they  had  finished  the  repairs,  they  brought 
the  renmant  of  the  money  to  the  king  and  Jehoiada,  and  he  (the 
king)  used  it  for  vessels  for  the  house  of  the  Lord^  for  vessels  of 
the  service/'  eta  But  if  we  take  proper  notice  of  £ani?^2i  here^ 
there  is  no  ground  for  saying  that  there  is  any  contradiction, 
since  the  words  of  our  text  affirm  nothing  more  than  that  none 
of  the  money  that  came  in  was  applied  to  the  making  of  vessels 
of  worship  so  long  as  the  repaiiing  of  the  building  went  on. 
What  took  place  afterwards  is  not  stated  in  our  account,  which 
is  limited  to  the  main  fact ;  this  we  learn  from  the  Chronicles. 
<»-Yer.  15.  No  return  was  required  of  the  inspectors  as'to  the 
money  handed  over  to  them,  because  they  were  convinced  of 
their  honesty. — ^Yer.  16.  The  money  obtained  from  trespass- 
offerings  and  sin-offeiings  was  not  brought  into  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  i,e.  was  not  applied  to  the  repairing  of  the  temple,  but 
was  left  for  the  priests.  In  the  case  of  the  trespass-offering 
compensation  had  to  be  made  for  the  earthly  debt  according  to 
the  valuation  of  the  priest,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  in  money ; 
and  this  was  assigned  to  the  priests  not  only  in  the  case  of  a 
byg  committed  against  Jehovah,  but  also  when  a  neighbour  had 
been  injured  in  his  property,  if  he  had  died  in  the  meantime 
(see  at  Lev.  v.  16  and  Num.  v.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  the  sin-offerings  the  priests  received  no  money  according 
to  the  law.  Most  of  the  commentators  therefor^  assume,  that 
those  who  lived  at  a  distance  had  sent  money  to  the  priests; 
that  they  might  offer  sin-offerings  with  it,  and  what  money  was 
over  they  had  retained  for  themselves.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  such  custom,  which  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  idea  of  the  sin-offering.  It  may  probably  have  become 
a  customary  thing  in  the  course  of  time,  for  those  who  presented 
these  offerings  to  compensate  the  officiating  priest  for  his  trouble 
by  a  free-will  gift. 

Vers.  17  and  18.  The  brief  account  of  HiazaeTs  campaign 
against  Jentsaleni  is  completed  by  2  Chron.  zxiv.  23,  24. 
Hazael  had  gone  down  along  the  coast  after  defeating  Israel 
(see  cL  YJii.  3),  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  Judah 
alfio,  and  had  taken  Gath,  which  Behoboam  had  fortified 
(2  Chron.  zi  8).  He  then  set  his  face,  i«.  determined,  to 
advance  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Joash  took  the  temple  treasures, 
etc.  According  to  the  Chronicles,  he  sent  an  army  against 
Judah  and  Jerusalem^  which  destroyed  all  the  princes  of  the 
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nation  and  sent  much  booty  to  the  king  to  Damascus,  as  tihe 
small  anny  of  the  Syrians  had  smitten  the  very  large  anny  of 
Judah.  To  protect  Jerusalem,  after  this  defeat,  from  being 
taken  by  the  Syrians,  Joash  sent  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
and  palace  to  Hazael,  and  so  purchased  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Syrians.  In  this  way  the  two  brief  accounts  of  the  war  may 
be  both  reconciled  and  explained;  whereas  the  opinion,  still 
repeated  by  Thenius,  that  the  two  passages  treat  of  different 
wars,  has  no  tenable  ground  to  rest  upon.  The  Philistian  city 
of  Oath  (see  the  Comm.  on  JosL  xiiL  3)  appears  to  have  be- 
longed at  that  time  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  so  that  the  6ath- 
ites  were  not  among  the  Philistines  who  made  an  incursion  into 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Joram  along  with  the  Arabian  tribes  of 
the  south  (2  Chron.  xxL  16).  And  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine when  Gath  was  wrested  from  the  Syrians  again ;  probably 
in  the  time  of  Joash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  of  Israel,  as  he  re- 
covered from  the  Syrians  all  the  cities  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Israelites  imder  Jehoahaz  (cL  ziiL  25),  and  even 
smote  Amaziah  the  king  of  Judaea  at  Bethshemesh  and  took 
him  prisoner  (ch.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xrv.  21  sqq.).  "All  the 
consecrated  things,  which  Jehoshaphat,  Joram,  and  Ahaziah  had 
consecrated,  and  his  own  consecrated  things,"  t.e.  what  he  (Joash) 
himself  had  consecrated.  The  existence  of  such  temple  treasures 
is  not  at  variance  either  with  the  previous  account  of  the  repairing 
of  the  temple,  for  Joash  would  not  use  the  consecrated  offerings  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple,  as  the  current  revenue  of  the  temple 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  with  2  Chron.  xxiv.  7,  where 
it  is  stated  that  Athaliah  and  her  sons  had  applied  all  the  ^^ 
TSr\\  n^3  to  the  Baals  (see  at  ch.  xii.  5,  p.  367);  for  even  if  we  are 
to  understand  by  the  sons  of  Athaliah  not  bastard  sons  (Ewald, 
Oeich.  iiL  p.  582),  but  the  brethren  of  Joram  whom  the  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians  had  carried  off,  Ahaziah  and  Joram,  although 
they  both  of  them  served  Baal,  may,  from  political  considera^ 
tions,  have  now  and  then  made  consecrated  gifts  to  the  temple, 
if  only  in  a  passing  fit  of  religious  fear. 

Vers.  19-21.  CoTtspiracy  against  Joash, — ^Not  long  after  the 
departure  of  the  Syrians, -who  had  left  Joash,  according  to 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  25,  with  many  wounds,  his  servants  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  him  and  slew  him  upon  his  bed  in  the  house 
Millo,  which  goeth  down  to  SiUa.  This  description  of  the 
locality  is  perfectly  obscure  for  us.    The  conjecture  that  t^p^n^a 


^ 
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was  the  house  in  the  castle  of  Millo  which  is  so  frequently 
mentioned  (see  at  1  Kings  ix.  15  and  2  Sam.  ▼.  9),  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  fact  that  this  castle  is  alwa}rs  called  KPipD  (with 
the  article).  K|D  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  abbreviation  of 
iT?pp,  "  which  goes  down  by  the  road  "  and  Thenius  supposes 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  road  which  ran  diagonally  through 
the  city  from  the  Joppa  gate  to  the  Haram-area,  corresponding 
to  the  present  David's  road.  Others  regard  Kpp  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  any  certain  meaning  out  of  it,  unless  we  alter 
the  text  according  to  arbitrary  assumptions,  as  Thenius  has  done. 
The  conspirators  were  JozacJiar  the  son  of  Shimeath,  and  Jehoza- 
had  the  son  of  Slwmery  according  to  ver.  21 ;  but  according  to 
the  Chromcles  (ver.  26),  they  were  Zabad  the  son  of  Shimeath 
the  Anunonitess,  and  Jehozabad  the  son  of  Shimriih  the  Moab- 
itess.  The  identity  of  the  first  names  is  perfectly  obvious.  ^^\ 
is  a  copyist's  error  for  '^^],  and  this  is  the  contracted  form  of 
"i^m.  The  difference  in  the  second :  son  of  Shomer  according 
to  our  text,  and  son  of  the  Shimrith  according  to  the  Chronicles, 
has  probably  a||50  arisen  from  a  slip  of  the  pen,  since  idg^  might 
easily  be  occasioned  by  the  dropping  out  of  the  n  from  the  de- 
fectively written  TTXO^,  although  it  is  also  possible  that  Shomer 
may  be  the  name  of  the  grandfather.  Joash  was  buried  with 
his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David;  but  according  to  ver.  25  of 
the  Chronicles  he  was  not  buried  in  the  graves  of  the  kings. 
The  two  statements  are  not  irreconcilable ;  and  there  may  be 
good  historical  ground  for  the  account  in  the  Chronicles,  as 
Bertheau  acknowledges  with  perfect  justice,  in  spite  of  the  sus- 
picion which  has  been  cast  upon  it  by  Thenius. 

CHAP.  Xm.    BEI6NS  OF  JEHOAHAZ  AND  JOASH,  KINGS  OF  ISRAEL. 

DEATH  OF  ELISHA. 

Vers.  1-9.  Eeign  of  Jehoahaz.  —  Jehu  was  followed  by 
Jehoahaz  his  son,  **  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash  of  Judah." 
This  synchronistic  statement  is  not  only  at  variance  with  ver. 
10,  but  cannot  be  very  well  reconciled  with  cL  xii  1.  If 
Jehoahaz  began  to  reign  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash  king 
of  Judah,  and  reigned  seventeen  years,  his  son  cannot  have  fol- 
lowed him  after  his  death  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Joash  of 
Judah,  as  is  stated  in  ver.  10,  for  there  are  only  fourteen  years 
and  x>ossibly  a  few  months  between  the  twenty-third  and  thirty- 
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seventh  years  of  Joash ;  and  even  if  he  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  commenoement  of  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Joash  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-seventh,  they  could  only 
be  reckoned  as  fifteen  and  not  as  seventeen  years.  Moreover, 
according  to  cL  xii  1,  Joash  of  Judah  began  to  reign  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Jeha,  and  therefore  Athaliah,  who  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  same  time  as  Jehu,  reigned  fully  six  yeaia  If, 
therefore,  the  first  year  of  Joash  of  Judah  coincides  with  the 
seventh  year  of  Jehu,  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Jehn  must  cor- 
respond to  the  twenty-second  year  of  Joash  of  Judah ;  and  in 
this  year  of  Joash  not  only  did  Jehu  die,  but  his  son  Jehoahaz 
ascended  the  throna  Consequently  we  must  substitute  the 
twenty-second  year  of  Joash,  or  perhaps,  still  more  correctly, 
the  twenty-first  year  (Josephus),  for  the  twenty-third.^  I£  Jehn 
died  in  the  earliest  months  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
reign,  so  that  he  only  reigned  twenty-seven  years  and  one  or 
two  months,  his  death  and  his  son's  ascent  of  the  throne  might 

^  On  the  other  hand,  Thenius,  who  follows  des  Vignoles  and  Winer,  not  only 
defends  the  correctness  of  the  account  '^  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash,^* 
becanse  it  agrees  with  the  twenty-eight  years'  reign  of  Jehu  (ch.  x.  36),  but 
also  holds  fast  the  serenteen  jeais'  duration  of  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  on 
account  of  its  agreement  with  ch.  ziy.  1 ;  for  6  yean  (Athaliah)  +  40  years 
(Joash)  =  46  years,  and  28  years  (Jehu)  + 17  years  (Jehoahaz)  ==  45  years ;  so 
that,  as  is  there  affirmed,  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  second  year  of  Joash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz.  But  to  arrive  at  this  result 
he  assumes  that  there  is  an  error  in  ver.  10,  namely,  that  instead  of  the 
thirty-seventh  year  we  ought  to  read  the  thirty-ninth  year  there,  acoordiug 
to  the  edit.  Aldina  of  the  LXX.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that,  as  we  have 
shown  above  in  the  text,  the  datum  '*in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash*' 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  twenty-eight  years'  reign  of  Jehu,  this  solution 
of  the  difference  is  overthrown  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  agreement  between  ver.  1  and  ver.  14,  Thenius  reckons  the  years  of  the 
reigns  not  only  of  Athaliah  and  Joaah,  but  also  of  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz,  as  fall 
years  (the  former  16  +  40,  the  latter  28  + 17) ;  whereas,  in  order  to  bring 
the  datum  in  ver.  1  (in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash)  into  harmony  with 
the  emendation  proposed  in  ver.  10  (in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Joash),  he 
reckons  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  as  only  sixteen  years  (instead  of 
seventeen).  For  example,  if  Jehoahaz  reigned  seventeen  years,  supposing 
that  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Joash  of  Judah,  he 
died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Joash  (not  the  thirty-ninth),  and  his  son  b^an  to 
reign  the  same  year.  In  that  case  Amaziah  would  have  begun  to  reign  in 
the  first  year  of  Jehoash  of  Israel,  and  not  in  the  second,  as  is  stated  in  ch. 
xiv.  1. — ^The  reading  of  the  LXX.  (ed.  Aid.  ver.  10),  "  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year,"  is  therefore  nothing  but  a  mistaken  emendation  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  a  discrepancy,  but  of  no  critical  value. 
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fall  even  in  the  closing  months  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Joash  of  Judah.  And  from  the  twenty-first  to  the 
thirfy-seventh  year  of  Joash,  Jehoahaz  may  have  reigned  six- 
teen years  and  a  few  months,  and  his  reign  be  described  as 
lasting  seventeen  years. — Vers.  2,  3.  As  Jehoahaz  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  forefathers  and  continued  the  sin  of  Jeroboam 
(the  worship  of  the  calves),  the  Lord  punished  Israel  during  his 
reign  even  more  than  in  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  longer 
and  the  more  obstinately  the  sin  was  continued,  the  more  severe 
did  the  punishment  become.  He  gave  them  (the  Israelites)  into 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  king  Hazael  and  his  son  Benhadad 
BWi"73,  **  the  whole  time,"  «c.  of  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  (vid. 
ver.  22) ;  not  of  the  reigns  of  Hazael  and  Benhadad,  as  Thenins 
supposes  in  direct  opposition  to  vera  24  and  25.  According  to 
ver.  7,  the  Syrians  so  far  destroyed  the  Israelitish  army,  that  only 
fifty  horsemen,  ten  war-chariots,  and  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers 
were  left. — Vers.  4  sqq.  In  this  oppression  Jehoahaz  prayed 
to  the  Lord  {"^  ^JB  n^n  as  in  1  "Kings  xiii  6) ;  and  the  Lord 
heard  this  prayer,  because  He  saw  their  oppression  at  the  hands 
of  the  Syrians,  and  gave  Israel  a  saviour,  so  that  they  came  out 
from  the  power  of  the  Syrians  and  dwelt  in  their  booths  again, 
as  before,  i,e.  were  able  to  live  peaceably  again  in  their  houses, 
without  being  driven  off  and  led  away  by  the  foe.  The  saviour, 
r^^j  was  neither  an  angel,  nor  the  prophet  Elisha,  nor  guidam 
€  ducibus  Joasi,  as  some  of  the  earlier  commentators  supposed, 
nor  a  victory  obtained  by  Jehoahaz  over  the  Syrians,  nor  merely 
Jeroboam  (Thenius) ;  but  the  Lord  gave  them  the  saviour  in 
the  two  successors  of  Jehoahaz,  in  the  kings  Jehoash  and  Jero- 
boam, the  former  of  whom  wrested  &om  the  Syrians  all  the 
cities  that  had  been  conquered  by  them  under  his  father  (ver. 
25),  while  the  latter  restored  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Israel 
(ch.  xiv.  25).  According  to  vers.  22-25,  the  oppression  by  the 
Syrians  lasted  as  long  as  Jehoahaz  lived ;  but  after  his  death 
the  Lord  had  compassion  upon  Israel,  and  after  the  death  of 
Hazael,  when  his  son  Benhadad  had  become  king,  Jehoash  re- 
covered fix)m  Benhadad  all  the  Israelitish  cities  that  had  been 
taken  by  the  Syrians.  It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  the  oppres- 
sion which  Benhadad  the  son  of  Hazael  inflipted  upon  Israel, 
according  to  ver.  3,  falls  within  the  period  of  his  father's  reign, 
so  that  it  was  not  as  king,  but  as  commander-in-chief  under  his 
fiEither,  that  he  oppressed  Israel,  and  therefore  he  is  not  even 
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called  king  in  ver.  3. — ^Ver.  6.  "  Only  they  departed  not,"  etc.,  is 
inserted  as  a  parenthesis  and  mujst  be  expressed  thus :  "  although 
they  departed  not  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam." — Ver.  7.  "  For 
(^3)  he  had  not  left,"  etc.,  furnishes  the  ground  for  ver.  5  :  God 
gave  them  a  saviour, .  .  .  although  they  did  not  desist  from  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam, ...  for  Israel  had  been  brought  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  He  (Jehovah)  had  left  to  Jehoahaz  people  (&^,  people 
of  war),  only  fifty  horsemen,  etc.  For  ^pnn  instead  of  ^9J|U 
(ver.  6),  see  at  1  Kings  xxL  21.  The  sufiSx  i^a  in  ver.  6  refers 
to  ^K^n,  just  as  that  in  n|^  in  ver.  2  (see  at  cL  iiL  3).  "  And 
even  the  Asherah  was  (still)  standing  at  Samaria,**  probably 
from  the  time  of  Ahab  downwards  (1  Kings  xvi  33),  since 
Jehu  is  not  said  to  have  destroyed  it  (cL  x.  26  sqq.).  '"^  ^?^ 
"  and  had  made  them  like  dust  for  trampling  upon," — an  ex- 
pression denoting  utter  destruction. — ^Vers.  8  and  9.  Close  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoahaz.  Jehoahaz  had  probably  shown  his  might  in 
the  war  with  the  Syrians,  although  he  had  been  overcome. 

Vers.  10-13.  Eeign  ,of  Jehoash  or  Joash  of  Isbakl. — On 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  see  at  ver.  1.  He  also  walked 
in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  (compare  ver.  11  with  vers.  2  and  6). 
The  war  with  Amaziah  referred  to  in  ver.  12  is  related  in  the 
history  of  this  king  in  cL  xiv.  8-14 ;  and  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Joash  is  also  recorded  there  (vers.  15  and  16)  with  the  stand- 
ing formula.  And  even  here  it  ought  not  to  be  introduced  till 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  instead  of  in  vers.  12  and  13,  inasmuch 
as  the  verses  which  follow  relate  several  things  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Joash.  But  as  they  are  connected  with  the  termination 
of  Elisha's  life,  it  was  quite  admissible  to  wind  up  the  reign  of 
Joash  with  ver.  13. 

Vers.  14-21.  Illness  and  Death  of  the  Prophet  Eusha. 
— ^Ver.  14.  When  Elisha  was  taken  ill  with  the  sickness  of 
which  he  was  to  die,  king  Joash  visited  him  and  wept  over  his 
face,  ie.  bending  over  the  sick  man  as  he  lay,  and  exclaimed, "  My 
father,  my  father!  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  horsemen  thereof!" 
just  as  Elisha  had  mourned  over  the  departure  of  EUjah  (ch 
ii  12).  This  lamentation  of  the  king  at  the  approaching  death 
of  the  prophet  shows  that  Joash  knew  how  to  value  his  labours. 
And  on  account  of  this  faith  which  was  manifested  in  his  rec<^- 
nition  of  the  prophet's  worth,  the  Lord  gave  the  king  another 
gracious  assurance  through  the  dying  Elisha,  which  was  confirmed 
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by  means  of  a  symbolical  action. — Vers.  15  sqq.  ''Take — said 
£3isha  to  Joash — ^bow  and  arrows,  .  .  •  and  let  thy  hand  pass 
over  the  bow  "  p?]??),  i,e.  stretch  the  bow.  He  then  placed  his 
hands  upon  the  king's  hands,  as  a  sign  that  the  power  which  was 
to  be  given  to  the  bow-shot  came  from  the  Lord  through  the 
mediation  of  the  prophet  He  then  directed  him  to  open  the 
window  towards  the  east  and  shoot,  adding  as  he  shot  off  the 
anow :  "  An  arrow  of  salvation  from  the  Lord,  and  an  arrow  of 
salvation  against  the  Syrians ;  and  thou  wilt  smite  the  Syrians  at 
Aphek  (see  at  1  Kings  xx.  26)  to  destruction."  The  arrow  that 
was  shot  off  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  Syrians  to  their  destruction.  This  promise  the  king  was 
then  to  appropriate  to  himself  through  an  act  of  his  own.  Elisha 
therefore  directed  him  (ver.  18)  to  "  take  the  arrows ;"  and  when 
he  had  taken  them,  said :  n^pK  !|n,  "  strike  to  the  earth,"  i.e,  shoot 
the  arrows  to  the  ground,  not  "  smite  the  earth  with  the  bundle 
of  arrows  "  (Thenius),  which  neither  agrees  with  the  shooting  of 
the  first  arrow,  nor  admits  of  a  grammatical  vindication;  for 
^•7,  when  used  of  an  arrow,  signifies  to  shoot  and  to  strike  with 
the  arrow  shot  off,  t.e.  to  wound  or  to  kiU  (cf.  ch.  ix.  24, 
1  Kings  xxii.  34).  The  shooting  of  the  arrows  to  the  earth  was 
intended  to  sjrmbolize  the  overthrow  of  the  Syrians.  "  And  the 
king  shot  three  times,  and  then  stood  (still),"  ie.  left  off  shooting. 
— ^Ver.  19,  Elisha  was  angry  at  this,  and  said :  "  Thou  shouldst 
shoot  five  or  six  times,  thou  wouldst  then  have  smitten  the 
Syrians  to  destruction;  but  now  thou  wilt  smite  them  three 
times."  nten^ :  it  was  to  shoot,  t,e.  thou  shouldst  shoot :  com- 
pare  Ewald,  §  237,  c;  and  for  n^3>7  TK,  then  hadst  thou  smitten, 
fnd.  Ewald,  §  358,  a.  As  the  king  was  told  that  the  arrow 
shot  off  signified  a  victory  over  the  Syrians,  he  ought  to  have 
shot  off  all  the  arrows,  to  secure  a  complete  victory  over  them. 
When,  therefore,  he  left  off  after  shooting  only  three  times,  this 
was  a  sign  that  he  was  wanting  in  the  proper  zeal  for  obtaining 
the  divine  promise,  t,e.  in  true  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  God 
to  fulfil  His  promise.^  Elisha  was  angry  at  this  weakness  of 
the  king*s  faith,  and  told  him  that  by  leaving  off  so  soon  he  had 
deprived  himself  of  a  perfect  victory  over  the  Syrians. — ^Vers.  20, 

^  *^  When  the  king  reflected  upon  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  since  he 
bftd  not  implicit  faith  in  Elisha,  he  thought  that  it  was  enough  if  he  struck 
the  earth  three  times,  fearing  that  the  prophecy  might  not  be  fulfilled  if  he 
(hould  strike  more  blows  upon  the  ground."— Olejucus. 
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21.  Elifiha  then  died  at  a  great  age.  As  lie  had  been  called  by 
Elijah  to  be  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  and  did  not  die  till 
that  of  Joash,  and  forty-one  years  elapsed  between  the  year  that 
Ahab  died  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Joash^  he  mnst 
have  held  his  prophetical  office  for  at  least  fifbjr  years,  and  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighty.  ''And  they  bnried  him  just  as 
marauding  bands  of  Moabites  entered  the  land.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  at  the  boml  of  a  man  they  saw  the  marauding 
bands  coming,  and  placed  the  dead  man  in  the  greatest  haste  in 
the  grave  of  Elisha^"  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  enemy. 
But  when  the  (dead)  man  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  came 
to  life  again,  and  rose  up  upon  his  feet  '^  ^D  '^^  is  a  cir- 
cumstantial clausa  The  difficult  expression  n:e^  H3,  ''  a  year 
had  come,"  can  only  have  the  meaning  given  by  the  LXX  and 
Ghald. :  "  when  a  yeaif  had  come,''  and  evidently  indicates  that 
the  burial  of  EUsha  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  yearly  return- 
ing bands  of  Moabitish  marauders  invaded  the  land.  Ewald  (JKril. 
Oramm,  p.  528)  would  therefore  read  Kla,  a  coming  of  the  year, 
in  which  case  the  words  would  be  grammatically  subordinate  to 
the  main  clause.  Luther  renders  it "  the  same  year,"  in  ipso  anno, 
after  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  as  if  the  reading  had  been  njttf  na. 
on,  they,  the  people  who  had  just  buried  a  man.  ^"W^,  not 
threw,  but  placed  hastily.  V^^  ^^ :  and  the  man  went  and 
touched.  n>Z  serves  as  a  pictorial  delineation  of  the  thought, 
that  as  soon  as  the  dead  man  touched  the  bones  of  EUsha  he 
came  to  life.  ^?}  is  not  only  applied  to  the  motion  of  inanimate 
objects,  but  also  to  the  gradual  progress  of  any  transaction.  The 
conjecture  of  Thenius  and  Hitzig,  ^^5^  "  and  they  went  away,"  is 
quite  unsuitable.  The  earlier  Israelites  did  not  bury  their  dead 
in  coffins,  but  wrapped  them  in  linen  cloths  and  laid  them  in 
tombs  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  tomb  was  then  covered  with 
a  stone,  which  could  easily  be  removed.  The  dead  man,  who 
was  placed  thus  hurriedly  in  the  tomb  which  had  been  opened, 
might  therefore  easily  come  into  contact  with  the  bones  of 
EUsha.  TKe  design  of  this  miracle  of  the  restoration  of  the 
dead  man  to  life  was  not  to  show  how  even  in  the  grave  EUsha 
surpassed  his  master  EUjah  in  miraculous  power  (Ephr.  Syr.  and 
others),  but  to  impress  the  seal  of  divine  attestation  upon  the 
prophecy  of  the  dying  prophet  concerning  the  victory  of  Joash 
over  the  Syrians  (Wisd.  xlviii.  13,  14),  since  the  Lord  thereby 
bore  witness  that  He  was  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
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living,  and  that  His  spirit  was  raised  above  death  and  cormpti- 
bility. — ^The  opinion  that  the  dead  man  was  restored  to  life  again 
in  a  natural  manner^  through  the  violent  shaking  occasioned  by 
the  &IIy  or  through  the  coolness  of  the  tomb,  needs  no  refutation. 
Vers.  22—26.  The  prophecy  which  EHsha  uttered  before  his 
death  is  here  followed  immediately  by  the  account  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  to  this  end  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  by  Hazael 
is  mentioned  once  more,  together  with  that  turn  of  affairs  which 
took  place  through  the  compassion  of  (rod  after  the  death  of 
Hazael  and  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Benhadad.  fn?  is  a  plu- 
perfect :  ''  Hazael  had  oppressed "  (for  the  fact  itself  compare 
vers.  4  and  7).  For  the  sake  of  the  covenant  made  with  the 
patriarchs  the  Lord  turned  again  to  the  Israelites,  and  would 
not  destroy  them,  and  did  not  cast  them  away  &om  His  face  ^y 
nnp  ^'  till  now  "),  as  was  the  case  afterwards,  but  delivered  them 
^m  the  threatening  destruction  through  the  death  of  HazaeL 
For  in  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor  Benhadad,  Joash  the 
son  of  Jehoahaz  took  £rom  him  again  (se^  is  to  be  connected 
with  ng^)  the  cities  which  he  (Hazael)  had  taken  from  Jehoahaz 
in  the  war.  These  cities  which  Hazael  had  wrested  from 
Jehoahaz  were  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  for  Hazael  had  con- 
qnered  aU  Gflead  in  the  time  of  Jehu  (ch  x.  32,  33).  Joash 
recovered  the  former  from  Benhadad,  whilst  his  son  Jeroboam 
reconquered  Gilead  also  (see  at  ch  xiv.  25). 

CHAP.  ZIV.   R£IGKS  OF  AMAZIAH  OF  JUDAH,  AND  JEROBOAM  IL  OF 

ISRAEL. 

Vers.  1-22.  Eeign  of  Amaziah  of  Jxtdah  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxv.). 
— Vers.  1-7.  Length  and  spirit  of  his  reign,  avd  his  victory  ovtr 
the  JSdomites. — ^Ver.  1.  Amaziah  began  to  reign  in  the  second 
year  of  Joash  of  IsraeL  Now  as  Joash  of  Israel  ascended  the 
throne,  according  to  ch  xiiL  1 0,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Joash 
of  Jndah,  the  latter  cannot  have  reigned  thirty-nine  full  years, 
which  might  be  reckoned  as  forty  (ch.  xii.  1),  according  to  the 
principle  mentioned  at  p.  186  sq.  of  reckoning  the  current  years 
as  complete  years,  if  the  commencement  of  his  reign  took  place  a 
month  or  two  before  Nisan,  and  his  death  occurred  a  month  or  two 
after,  without  its  being  necessary  to  assume  a  regency. — ^Vers.  2. 
3.  Amaziah  reigned  twenty-nine  years  in  the  same  theocratical 
spirit  as  his  father  Joash,  only  not  like  his  ancestor  David,  t.e., 
according  to  the  correct  explanation  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  2,  not 
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with  th^  12b  (see  at  1  Kings  xi  4),  since  Amariah,  like  bis 
father  Joash  (see  at  cL  xiL  3),  fell  into  idolatry  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  reign  (cf.  2  Ghron.  xxv.  14  sqq.). — Only  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away,  eta — ^Vers.  5,  6.  After  establishing 
his  own  government,  he  punished  the  murderers  of  his  £ather 
with  death  ;  but,  according  to  the  law  in  Deut  xxiv.  16,  he  did 
not  slay  their  children  also,  as  was  commonly  the  custom  in  the 
East  in  ancient  times,  and  may  very  frequently  have  been  done 
in  Israel  as  welL  The  ChetMb  nv3^  is  correct,  and  the  Keri  Dp^ 
is  an  unnecessary  alteration  made  after  Deuteronomy. — ^Ver.  7. 
The  brief  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  Salt 
Valley  and  of  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Sela  is  completed  by 
2  Chron.  xxv.  6-16.  According  to  the  latter,  Amaziah  sought 
to  strengthen  his  own  considerable  army  by  the  addition  of 
100,000  Israelitish  mercenaries;  but  at  the  exhortation  of  a 
prophet  he  sent  the  hired  Israelites  away  again,  at  which  they 
were  so  enraged,  that  on  their  way  home  they  plundered  several 
of  the  cities  of  Judah  and  put  many  men  to  death.  The  Edom- 
ites had  revolted  from  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Joram  (cL  viiL 
20  sqq.);  Amaziah  now  sought  to  re-establish  his  rule  over 
them,  in  which  he  was  so  far  successful,  that  he  completely 
defeated  them,  slaying  10,000  in  the  battle  and  then  taking 
tiieir  capital,  so  that  his  successor  XJzziah  was  also  able  to  in- 
corporate the  Edomitish  port  of  Elath  in  his  own  kingdom  once 
more  (ver.  22).  On  the  Salt  Valley  (rh&spl  for  nfernei  in  the 
Chronicles),  a  marshy  salt  plain  in  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
see  at  2  Sam.  viiL  13.  According  to  ver.  12  of  the  Chronicles, 
in  addition  to  the  10,000  who  were  slain  in  battle,  10,000 
Edomites  were  taken  prisoners  and  cast  headlong  alive  from  the 
top  of  a  rock.  PpDH  (fhe  rock)  with  the  article,  because  the  epithet 
is  founded  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  city,  was  probably 
the  capital  of  the  Edomites,  called  by  the  Greeks  17  IHrpa,  and 
bore  this  name  from  its  situation  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
built,  since  it  was  erected  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  rocks,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner  that  the  houses  were  partly  hewn  in  the 
natural  rock.  Of  this  commercial  city,  which  was  still  flourish- 
ing in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  splendid  ruins 
have  been  preserved  in  a  valley  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ghor 
which  runs  down  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  about  two  days'  journey 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea»  on  the  east  of 
Mount  Hot,  to  which  the  Crusaders  gave  the  name  of  vaUis 
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Jfoysi,  and  which  the  Arabs  still  call  Wady  Musa  (see  Bobinson, 
Ptd,  ii.  pp.  512  sqq.,  and  for  the  histoiy  of  this  city,  pp.  574 
sqq.,  and  Bitter's  JSrdkunde,  xiv.  pp.  1103  sqq.). 

Vers.  8—14.  War  with  Jodsh  of  Israel. — Ver.  8.  Amaziah 
then  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Israelitish  king  Joash  to  go  to 
war  with  him.  The  outward  reason  for  this  was  no  donbt  the 
hostile  acts  that  had  been  performed  by  the  Israelitish  troops, 
which  had  been  hired  for  the  war  with  Edom  and  then  sent 
back  again  (2  Chron.  xxv.  13).  But  the  inward  ground  was 
the  pride  which  had  crept  upon  Amaziah  in  consequence  of  his 
victory  over  the  Edomites,  and  had  so  far  carried  him  away, 
that  he  not  only  forgot  the  Lord  his  God,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  this  victory,  and  brought  to  Jerusalem  the  gods  of 
the  Edomites  which  he  had  taken  in  the  war  and  worshipped 
them,  and  silenced  with  threats  the  prophet  who  condemned 
this  idolatry  (2  Chron.  xxv.  14  sqq.),  but  in  his  proud  reliance 
upon  his  own  power  challenged  the  Israelitish  king  to  war. — 
Vers.  9,  10.  Jehoash  (Joash)  answered  his  insolent  challenge, 
"  Come,  we  will  see  one  another  face  to  face,"  i«.  measure  swords 
with  one  another  in  war,  with  a  similar  fable  to  that  with  which 
•lotham  had  once  instructed  his  fellow-citizens  (Judg.  ix.  8  sqq.). 
"  The  thorn-bush  on  Lebanon  asked  the  cedar  on  Lebanon  for  its 
daughter  as  a  wife  for  his  son,  and  beasts  of  the  field  went  by 
and  trampled  down  the  thorn-bush."  This  fable  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  interpreted  literally,  as  though  Amaziah  were  the 
thorn-bush,  and  Jehoash  the  cedar,  and  the  wild  beasts  the 
warriors ;  but  the  thorn-bush  putting  itself  upon  an  equality  with 
the  cedar  is  a  figurative  representation  of  a  proud  man  over- 
rating his  strength,  and  the  desire  expressed  to  the  cedar  of  a 
wish  surpassing  the  bounds  of  one's  condition ;  so  that  Thenius 
is  not  warranted  m  inferring  from  this  that  Amaziah  had  in  his 
mind  the  subjugation  of  Israel  to  Judah  again.  The  trampling 
down  of  the  thorn-bush  by  a  wild  beast  is  only  meant  to  set 
forth  the  sudden  overthrow  and  destruction  which  may  come 
unexpectedly  upon  the  proud  man  in  the  midst  of  his  daring 
plans.  Ver.  10  contains  the  application  of  the  parable.  The 
victory  over  Edom  has  made  thee  high-minded.  13?  1?|fe^3 :  thy 
heart  has  lifted  thee  up,  equivalent  to,  thou  hast  become  high- 
minded.  13557,  "be  honoured,"  ie.  be  content  with  the  fame 
thou  hast  acquired  at  Edom,  "  and  stay  at  home."  Wherefore 
shouldst  thou  meddle  with  misfortune?     i^^*?,  to  engage  in 
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conflict  or  war.  Misfortune  is  thought  of  as  an  enemy,  with 
whom,  he  wanted  to  fight — ^Vers.  11,  12.  But  Amaziah  paid  no 
attention  to  this  warning.  A  battle  was  fought  at  JBdh-^kemeA 
(Ain-Shems,  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Dan,  see  at  JosL  xv. 
10)  ;  Judah  was  smitten  by  Israel,  so  that  every  one  fled  to  his 
homa — Yer.  13.  Jehoash  took  king  Amariah  prisoner,  and  then 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  four  himdred  cubits  of  the  wall 
broken  down  at  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to  the  comer  gate,  and 
then  returned  to  Samaria  with  the  treasures  of  the  palace  and 
temple,  and  with  hostages  The  Chethib  IKl^  is  to  be  pointed 
Iknn,  the  vowel  S  being  placed  after  k,  as  in  several  other  cases 
(see  Ewald,  §  18,  b).  There  is  no  ground  for  altering  ^^?]  after 
the  Chronicles  (Thenius),  although  the  reading  in  the  Chronicles 
elucidates  the  thought.  For  if  Jehoash  took  Amariah  prisoner 
at  Beth-shemesh  and  then  came  to  Jerusalem,  he  no  doubt 
brought  his  prisoner  with  him,  for  Amaziah  remained  king  and 
reigned  for  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  17). 
The  Ephraim  gate,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  gate  of  Benjamin  (Jer.  xxxviL  13,  xxxviii  7 ;  Zedt  xiv. 
10 ;  compftre  Keh.  viii.  16,  xiL  39),.stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
north  wall  of  Jerusalem,  through  which  the  road  to  Benjamin 
and  Ephraim  ran ;  and  the  comer  gate  was  at  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  same  wall,  as  we  may  see  from  Jer.  xxxL  38  and 
Zech.  xiv.  1 0.  If,  then,  Jehoash  had  four  hundred  cubits  of  the 
wall  thrown  down  at  the  gate  Ephraim  to  the  comer  gate,  the 
distance  between  the  two  gates  was  not  more  than  four  hundred 
cubits,  which  applies  to  the  northern  wall  of  Zion,  but  not  to 
the  second  wall,  which  defended  the  lower  city  towards  the 
north,  and  must  have  been  longer,  and  which,  according  to 
2  Chron.  xxxii  5,  was  probably  buUt  for  the  first  time  by  Heze- 
kiah  (t;td.  Krafit,  Topographie  v.  Jerus,  pp.  117  sqq.).  Jehoash 
destroyed  this  portion  of  the  Zion  wall,  that  the  city  might  be 
left  defenceless,  as  Jerusalem  could  be  most  easily  taken  on  the 
level  northern  side.^ — ^The  treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace, 
which  Jehoash  took  away,  cannot,  according  to  cL  zlL  19,  have 

^  Thenias  takes  a  different  view.  According  to  the  description  which 
Josephus  gives  of  tJiis  event  {Ant,  ix.  9,  3),  he  assumes  that  Jehoash  hsd  the 
four  hundred  cubits  of  the  city  wall  thrown  down,  that  he  might  get  a  msg- 
nificent  gate  (?)  for  himself  and  the  invading  army  ;  and  he  endeavouis  to 
support  this  assumption  by  stating  that  the  space  between  the  Ephraim  gate 
and  the  comer  gate  was  much  more  than  foor  hundred  cubits.    But  this 
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been  very  considerable,  'itanjmn  "^ja,  sons  of  the  citizenships, 
ie.  hostages  (pbsides,  Vulg.)*  He  took  hostages  in  return  for  the 
release  of  Amaziah,  as  pledges  that  he  wonld  keep  the  peace. 

Vers.  15-17.  The  repetition  of  the  notice  concerning  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Joaah,  together  with  the  formula  from  ch.  xiiL 
12  and  13,  may  probably  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that  in 
the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  it  stood  after  the  account  of  the 
war  between  Jehoash  and  Amaziak  This  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Joash  is  spelt  invariably  e^iT 
here,  whereas  in  the  closing  notices  in  ch.  xiii.  12  and  13  we 
have  the  later  form  ^^,  the  one  which  was  no  doubt  adopted 
hy  the  author  of  our  books.  But  he  might  be  induced  to  give 
these  notices  once  more  as  he  found  them  in  his  original  sources, 
from  the  statement  in  ver.  17,  that  Amaziah  outlived  Jehoash 
fifteen  years,  seeing  therein  a  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God, 
who  would  not  destroy  Amariah  notwithstanding  his  pride,  but 
delivered  him,  through  the  death  of  his  victor,  from  further  in- 
juries at  his  hands.  As  Amaziah  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
second  year  of  the  sixteen  years'  reign  of  Jehoash,  and  before 
his  war  with  Israel  made  war  upon  the  Edomites  and  overcame 
them,  the  war  with  Israel  can  only  fall  in  the  closing  years  of 
Jehoash,  and  this  king  cannot  very  long  have  survived  his 
triumph  over  the  king  of  Judah. 

Vers.  18-22.  Conspiracy  against  Anumah, — ^Ver.  19.  Ama- 
ziah,'like  his  father  Joash,  did  not  die  a  natural  death.  They 
made  a  conspiracy  against  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  fled  to 
Ladush,  whither  murderers  were  sent  after  him,  who  slew  him 
thera  The  earlier  commentators  sought  for  the  cause  of  this 
conspiracy  in  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  war  with  Jehoash ; 
bat  this  conjecture  is  at  variance  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
conspiracy  did  not  break  out  till  fifteen  years  or  more  after  that 
event  It  is  true  that  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  2  7  we  read  **  from  the 
time  that  Amaziah  departed  from  the  Lord,  they  formed  a  con- 
spiracy against  him;"  but  even  this  statement  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  way  than  that  Amaziah's  apostasy  gave 
occasion  for  discontent,  which  eventually  led  to  a  conspiracy. 

Mnrtion  is  based  upon  an  aflBomption  which  cannot  be  sustained,  namely, 
that  the  second  wall  bnilt  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xzxiL  5)  was  already  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Amaziah,  and  that  the  gates  mentioned  were  in  this 
wall  The  subjectire  view  of  the  matter  in  Josephiu  has  no  more  worth  than 
that  of  a  simple  oonjectuie. 
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For  his  apostasy  began  with  the  introduction  of  Edomitish 
deities  into  Jerusalem  after  the  defeat  of  the  Edomites,  and 
therefore  before  the  war  with  Jehoash,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
reign,  whereas  the  conspiracy  cannot  possibly  have  lasted  fifteen 
years  or  more  before  it  came  to  a  head. .  LojckHk^  in  the  low- 
lands of  Judah,  has  probably  been  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Um 
LaMs  (see  at  Josh  x.  3), — ^Ver.  20.  "  They  lifted  him  upon  the 
horses/'  i,e,  upon  the  hearse  to  which  the  king's  horses  had  been 
harnessed,  and  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  buried 
with  his  fathers,  i,e.  in  the  royal  tomb. — ^Yer.  21.  All  the  people 
of  Judah,  i.e.  the  whole  nation,  not  the  whole  of  the  men  of 
war  (Thenius),  thereupon  made  his  son  Azariah  (Uzziah)  king, 
who  was  only  sixteen  years  old.  nntg  or  vrjtg  is  the  name 
given  to  this  king  here  and  ch.  xv.  1,  6,  8,  17,  23,  and  27,  and 
1  Chron.  iiL  12  ;  whereas  in  cL  xv.  13,  30,  32,  34,  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  1,  3,  11,  etc.,  and  also  Isa.  L  1,  vi.  1,  Hos.  i  1,  Amos  L 
1,  and  Zech.  xiv.  5,  he  is  called  WP  or  ^nj?^  (Uzziah).  This 
variation  in  the  name  is  too  constant  to  be  attributable  to  a 
copyist's  error.  Even  the  conjecture  that  Azariah  adopted  the 
name  Uzziah  as  king,  or  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  the  soldiers 
after  a  successful  campaign  (Thenius),  does  not  explain  the  use 
of  the  two  names  in  our  historical  books.  We  must  rather 
assume  that  the  two  names,  which  are  related  in  meaning, 
were  used  promiscuously.  nn?g  signifies  "  in  Jehovah  is  help ; " 
^3!?,  "^  whose  strength  is  Jehovah."  This  is  favoured  by  the 
circumstance  adduced  by  Bertheau,  that  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Kohath  we  also  find  an  Uzziah  who  bears  the  name 
Azariah  (1  Chron.  vl  9  and  21),  and  similarly  among  the 
descendants  of  Heman  an  Uzzid  with  the  name  Azard  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  4  and  18). — ^Ver.  22.  Immediately  after  his  ascent  of  the 
throne,  Uzziah  built,  i.e.  fortified.  Math,  the  Idumaean  port  (see 
at  1  Kings  ix.  26),  and  restored  it  to  Judah  again.  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  Uzziah  completed  the  renewed  subjuga- 
tion of  Edom  which  his  father  had  begun.  The  position  in 
which  this  notice  stands,  immediately  after  his  ascent  of  the 
throne  and  before  the  account  of  the  duration  and  character  of 
his  reign,  may  be  explained  in  all  probability  from  the  importance 
of  the  work  itself,  which  not  only  distinguished  the  commence- 
ment 6f  his  reign,  but  also  gave  evidence  of  its  power. 

Vers.  23-29.  Eeign  of  Jeboboam  n.  op  Israel. — ^Ver.  23. 
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The  statement  tliat  Jeroboam   the   son   of  Joash  (Jehoash) 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Amariah,  agrees 
with  ver.  17,  according  to  which  Amaziah  outlived  Jehoash 
fifteen  years,  since  Amaziah  reigned  twenty*nine  years.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  forty-one  years'  duration  of  his  reign  does  not 
agree  with  the  statement  in  ch.  xv.  8,  that  his  son  Zachariali  did 
not  become  king  till  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Azariah  (Uzziah)  ; 
and  therefore  Thenins  proposes  to  alter  the  number  41  into  51, 
Ewald  into  53.     For  farther  remarks,  see  ch.  xv.  8.     Jeroboam 
also  adhered  firmly  to  the  image-worship  of  his  ancestors,  but  he 
raised  his  kingdom  again  to  great  power. — ^Ver.  25.  He  brought 
back  (P^^*^),  ie.  restored,  the  boundary  of  Israel  from  towards 
Hamath  in  the  north,  to  the  point  to  which  the  kingdom  ex- 
tended in  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii  65),  to  the  sea 
of  the  Axabah  (the  present  Ghor),  ie.  to  the  Dead  Sea  (compare 
Deut  iiL  17,  and  iv.  49,  from  which  this  designation  of  the 
flouthem  border  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  arose), ''  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  He  had  spoken  through 
the  prophet  Jonah,"  who  had  probably  used  this  designation 
of  the  southern  boundary,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch, in  the  announcement  which  he  made.     The  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  is  defined 
in  the  same  manner  in  Amos  vl  14,  but  instead  of  nnnpn  D^ 
the  ^f)^  ^^  is  mentioned,  iei  in  all  probability  the  Wady  el 
Msy,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom ; 
from  which  we  may  see  that  Jeroboam  had  also  subjugated  the 
Moabites  to  his  kingdom,  which  is  not  only  rendered  probable 
by  cL  iiL  6  sqq.,  but  is  also  implied  in  the  words  that  he 
restored  the  former  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel — On  the 
prophet  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  see  the  Gomm.  on  Jon.  L  1. 
Gatk^HepJier,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  is  the  present  village  of 
Meshed,  to  the  north  of  Nazareth  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  13). — ^Vers. 
26,  27.  The  higher  ground  for  this  strengthening  of  Israel  in 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  was  to  be  found  in  the  compassion  of 
God.     The  Lord  saw  the  great  oppression  anii  helpless  condition 
of  Israel,  and  had  not  yet  pronounced  the  decree  of  rejection. 
He  therefore  sent  help  through  Jeroboam.     IKD  rnb  without 
the  article,  and  governed  by  'fc^  ^?K    (see  Ewald,  §  293,  a), 
signifies  very  bitter,  rno   having  taken  the  meaning  of  ">'}D. 
This  is  the  explanation  adopted  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  and 
also  by  Dietrich  in  Ges.  Lex.     'l^  "^W  DDK],  verbatim  from  Deut 

SB 
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xxxii  36,  to  show  iha,t  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  broi]^ht 
to  the  utmost  extremity  of  distress  predicted  there  hj  Mose^ 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  Lord  should  inteipose  with  His 
help,  if  His  people  were  not  utterly  to  perisL  "^1  li? :  BLe  had 
not  yet  spoken,  i.e,  had  not  yet  uttered  the  decree  of  iqectioii 
through  the  mouth  of  a  prophet.  To  Uot  out  the  name  under 
the  heavens  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for :  among  the  nations 
who  dwelt  under  the  heavens. — ^Yers.  28,  29.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
history  of  Jeroboam  we  have  nothing  more  than  an  intimation 
that  he  brought  back  Damascus  and  Hamath  of  Judah  to  Israel, 
ie.  subjugated  it  again  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  rn^rr^  is  a  peri- 
phrastic form  for  the  genitive,  as  proper  names  do  not  admit  of  any 
form  of  the  construct  state,  and  in  this  case  the  simple  genitive 
would  not  have  answered  so  well  to  the  fact  For  the  meaning 
is :  "  whatever  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Hamath 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Judah  in  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon."  By  Damascus  and  Hamath  we  are  not  to  understand 
the  cities,  but  the  kingdoms ;  for  not  only  did  the  city  of  HJeunath 
never  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  it  was  situated  out- 
side the  boundaries  laid  down  by  Moses  for  Israel  (see  at  Num. 
zxziv.  8).  It  cannot^  therefore,  have  been  re-conquered  ^Hcrn) 
by  Jeroboam.  It  was  different  with  the  city  of  Damascus, 
which  David  had  conquered  and  even  Sdomon  had  not  per- 
manently lost  (see  at  1  "Kings  xL  24).  Consequently  in  the 
case  of  Damascus  the  capital  is  included  in  the  kingdom. — Yer. 
29.  As  Jeroboam  reigned  forty-one  years,  his  death  occurred  ia 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Uzziah.  I^  then,  his  son  did  not 
begin  to  reign  till  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Uzziah,  as  is  stated 
in  ch.  XV.  8,  he  cannot  have  come  to  the  throne  inunediately 
after  his  fathei^s  death  (see  at  ch.  xv.  8). 

CHAP.  XV.  BEI6KS  OF  AZARIAH  OF  JUDAH,  ZACHABIAH,  8HALLI7M, 
MENAHKM^  PEKAHTAH,  AKD  PEKAH  OF  ISBASL»  AND  JOTHAH  OF 
JUDAH. 

Vers.  1-7.  Beign  of  Azartah  (TJzziah)  of  Judah  (c£  2 
Chron.  xxvi.). — ^The  statement  that  '*  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  Jeroboam  Azariah  b^an  to  reign "  is  at  variance  with  ch. 
xiv.  2,  16,  17,  and  23.  If,  for  examj^e^  Azariah  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Joash  of  Israel,  and  with  his 
twenty-nine  years'  reign  outlived  Joash  fifteen  years  (cL  xiv.  2, 
.17);  i£,  moreover,  Jeroboam  followed  his  father  Joash  in  the 
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fifteenth  year  of  ATnariah  (cL  xiv.  23),  and  Amaziah  died  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Jeroboam ;  Azariah  (Uzziah)  must  have  be- 
come king  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Jeroboam,  since,  according  to 
cL  ziy.  21,  the  people  made  him  king  after  the  murder  of  his 
father,  which  predudes  the  supposition  of  an  interregnum.    Con- 
sequently the  dcUttm  "  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  "  can  only  have 
crept  into  the  text  through  the  confounding  of  the  numerals  its 
(15)  with  n  (27),  and  we  must  therefore  read  "  in  the  fifteenth 
yeai:" — ^Vera  2  sqq.  Beside  the  general  characteristics  of  Uzziah's 
fifly-two  years'  reign,  which  are  given  in  the  standing  formula, 
not  a  single  special  act  is  mentioned,  although,  according  to 
2  Ghron.  xxvi,  he  raised  his  kingdom  to  great  earthly  power 
and  prosperity ;  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  because  his 
enterprises  had  exerted  no  permanent  influence  upon  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  all  the  useful  fruits  of 
lus  reign  were  destroyed  again  by  the  ungodly  Ahaz.     Uzziah 
did  what  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  ihe  Lord,  as  his  father  Amaziah 
liad  done.     For  as  the  latter  was  unfaithful  to  the  Lord  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  reign,  so  did  Uzziah  seek  (rod  only  so  long 
as  Zechariah,  who  was  experienced  in  divine  visions,  remained 
ahve,  and  God  gave  success  to  his  enterprises,  so  that  during 
this  time  he  carried  on  successful  wars  against  the  Philistines 
and  Arabians,  fortified  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with  strong  towers, 
bnilt  watch-towers  in  the  desert,  and  constructed  cisterns  for 
the  protection  and  supply  of  his  numerous  flocks,  promoted 
agriculture  and  vine-growing,  and  organized  a  numerous  and 
well-fumished  anny  (2   Ghron.  xxvi.  5-16).     But  the  great 
power  to  which  he  thereby  attained  produced  such  haughti- 
ness, that  he  wanted  to  make  himself  high  priest  in  his  kingdom 
after  the  manner  of  the  heathen  kings,  and  usurping  the  sacred 
fanctions,  which  belonged  according  to  the  law  to  the  Levitical 
priests  alone,  to  offer  incense  in  the  temple,  for  which  he  was 
punished  with  leprosy  upon  the  spot  (ver.   5   compared  with 
2  Ghron.  xxvi  16  sqq.).     The  Idng^s  leprosy  is  described  in  our 
account  also  as  a  punishment  bom  Ood.     '^  VfT^i :  Jehovah  smote 
bim,  and  he  became  leprous.     This  presupposes  an  act  of  guilt, 
and  confirms  the  fuller  account  of  this  guilt  given  in  the  Ghro- 
nides,  which  Thenius,  following  the  example  of  De  Wette  and 
Winer,  could  only  call  in  question  on  the  erroneous  assumption 
"  that  the  powerful  kiug  wanted  to  restore  the  regal  high-priest- 
lu)od  exercised  by  David  and  Solomon.''     Oehler  (Herzog^s  Cyd,) 
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has  already  shown  that  such  an  opinion  is  perfectly  "  groundless,** 
since  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  David  and  Solomon  performed 
with  their  own  hands  the  functions  assigned  in  the  law  to  the 
priests  in  connection  with  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  as  the  co- 
operation of  the  priests  is  not  precluded  in  connection  with  the 
sacrifices  presented  by  these  kings  (2  Sam.  vi  17,  and  1  Kii^ 
iil  4,  etc.). — TJzziah  being  afficted  with  leprosy,  was  obliged  to 
live  in  a  separate  house,  and  appoint  his  son  Jotham  as  president 
of  the  royal  house  to  judge  the  people,  ie.  to  conduct  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom. — ^The  time  when  this  event  occurred 
is  not  stated  either  in  our  account  or  in  the  Chroniclea  But 
this  punishment  firom  God  cannot  have  fallen  upon  him  before 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  fifty-two  years'  reign,  because  his  son, 
who  was  only  twenty-five  years  old  when  his  father  died  (ver. 
33,  and  2  Chron.  xxviL  1),  undertook  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  at  once,  and  therefore  must  have  been  at 
least  fifteen  years  old.  ^"^^^^^  ^"^9  is  taken  by  Winer,  Gesenius, 
and  others,  after  the  example  of  Iken,  to  signify  nosocamium, 

an  infirmary  or  lazar-house,  in  accordance  with  the  verb 

jedt,  II.  debUis,  irnbecUlis  fuU.  But  this  meaning  cannot  be  traced 
in  Hebrew,  where  ^^&n  is  used  in  no  other  sense  than  free,  set 
at  liberty,  manumisaus.  Consequently  the  rendering  adopted  by 
Aquila  is  correct,  oIko9  iKeuBepla^ ;  and  the  explanation  given  by 
Kimchi  of  this  epithet  is,  that  the  persons  who  lived  there  were 
those  who  were  sent  away  from  human  society,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  those  who  were  released  from  the  world  and  its  privileges 
and  duties,  or  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  Grod  and  man. — Ver.  7. 
When  Uzziah  died,  he  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of 
David,  but  because  he  died  of  leprosy,  not  in  the  royal  family 
tomb,  but,  as  the  Chronicles  (ver.  23)  add  to  complete  the  account, 
"ia  the  burial-field  of  the  kings;"  so  that  he  was  probably 
buried  in  the  earth  according  to  our  mode.  His  son  Jotham 
did  not  become  king  till  after  Uzziah's  death,  as  he  had  not  been 
regent,  but  only  the  administrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  father's  leprosy. 

Vers.  8-12.  Eeign  of  Zachariah  of  Israel. — Ver.  8.  "In 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Uzziah,  Zachariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam 
l)ecame  king  over  Israel  six  months."  As  Jeroboam  died  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  Uzziah,  according  to  our  remarks  on  cL 
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xiv.  29,  there  is  on  interregnum  of  eleven  years  between  his 
death  and  the  ascent  of  the  throne  by  his  son,  as  almost  all  the 
chronologists  since  the  time  of  Usher  have  assumed.  It  is  true 
that  this  interregnum  may  be  set  aside  by  assuming  that  Jero- 
boam reigned  fifty-one  or  fifty-three  years  instead  of  forty-one, 
without  the  synchronism  being  altered  in  consequence.  But  as 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  numeral  letters  2i  or  ^^  should 
he  confounded  with  KtD,  and  as  the  conflict  for  the  possession  of 
the  throne,  which  we  meet  with  after  the  very  brief  reign  of 
Zachariah,  when  taken  in  connection  with  various  allusions  in 
the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  rather  favours  the  idea  that  the  qnarchy 
broke  out  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  we  regard 
the  assumption  of  an  interregnum  as  resting  on  a  better  founda- 
tion than  the  removal  of  the  chronological  discrepancy  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text. — ^Vers.  9  sqq.  Zachariah  also  persevered 
in  the  sin  of  his  fathers  in  connection  with  the  calf-worship ; 
therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord  pronounced  upon  Jehu  (ch.  x.  30) 
was  fulfilled  in  him. — Shailum  the  son  of  Jabesh  formed  a  con- 
spiracy and  put  him  to  death  O?^?!?,  before  people,  i.e.  openly 
before  the  eyes  of  alL^  As  Israel  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
brought  to  repentance  and  to  return  to  the  Lord,  its  God  and 
^^&  hy  the  manifestations  of  divine  grace  in  the  times  of 
Joash  and  Jeroboam,  any  more  than  by  the  severe  judgments 
that  preceded  them,  and  the  earnest  admonitions  of  the  prophets 
Rosea  and  Amos;  the  judgment  of  rejection  could  not  fail 
eventually  to  burst  forth  upon  the  nation,  which  so  basely 
despised  the  grace,  long-suffering,  and  covenant-faithfulness  of 
God.  We  therefore  see  the  kingdom  hasten  with  rapid  steps 
towards  its  destruction  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam.  In  the 
sixty-two  years  between  the  death  of  Jeroboam  and  the  conquest 
of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser  anarchy  prevailed  twice,  in  all  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  six  kings  followed  one  another, 
only  one  of  whom,  viz.  Menahem,  died  a  natural  death,  so  as  to 
be  succeeded  by  his  son  upon  the  throne.  The  other  five  were 
dethroned  and  murdered  by  rebels,  so  that,  as  Witsius  has  truly 
said,  with  the  murder  of  Zachariah  not  only  was  the  declara- 
tion of  Hosea  (L  4)  fulfilled,  "  I  visit  the  blood-guiltiness  of 
Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu,"  but  also  the  parallel  utterance, 
"  and  I  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  since  the 

^  Ewald  in  the  most  marvelloos  manner  has  made  D]r^3p  into  a  king 
{Gesch.  iii.  p.  698). 
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monarchy  in  Israel  really  ceased  with  Zachariah.  "For  the 
successors  of  Zachariah  were  not  so  much  kings  as  robbers  and 
tyrants,  unworthy  of  the  august  name  of  kings,  who  lost  with 
ignominy  the  tyranny  which  they  had  wickedly  acquired^  and  as 
wickedly  exercised." — ^Wixsius,  A&ca^vK  p.  320. 

Vers.  13-16.  Beign  oy  Shalluk. — ShaUum  reigned  only  a 
full  month  (D^9V^>  ^  "^  Deut  xxi  13  ;  see  at  Gen.  xxix.  14). 
Meruihem  the  son  of  Gadi  then  made  war  upon  him  from 
Tirzah ;  and  by  him  he  was  smitten  and  slain.  Menahem  must 
have  been  a  general  or  the  commander-in-chief,  as  Josephns 
affirms.  As  soon  as  he  became  king  he  smote  TipJisach, — ie.  Thap- 
sacus  on  the  Euphrates,  which  has  long  since  entirely  disappeared, 
probably  to  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
BaJcka,  by  the  ford  of  d  Samman,  the  north-eastern  border  city 
of  the  Israelitiflh  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings 
v.  4),  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
s^ain  when  the  ancient  boundaries  were  restored  by  Jeroboam  n. 
(ch.  xiv.  25  and  28),  but  which  had  probably  revolted  again 
during  the  anarchy  which  arose  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam, — 
*'  and  all  that  were  therein,  and  the  territory  thereof,  from  Tirzah ; 
because  they  opened  not  (to  him),  therefore  he  smote  it,  and  had 
them  that  were  with  child  ripped  up."  '"T^vip  does  not  mean 
that  Menahem  laid  the  land  or  district  waste  from  Tinsah  to 
Tiphsach,  but  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  n|!  in  this 
sense:  he  smote  Tiphsach  proceeding  from  Tirzah,  eta  The 
position  of  this  notice,  namely,  immediately  after  the  account  of 
the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Menahem  and  before  the  histoiy 
of  his  reign,  is  analogous  to  that  concerning  Elath  in  the  case 
of  Uzziah  (ch.  xiv.  22),  and,  like  the  latter,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  expedition  of  Menahem  against 
Tiphsach  formed  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and,  as  we 
may  infer  from  ver.  19,  became  very  eventful  not  only  for  his 
own  reign,  but  also  for  the  kingdom  of  Israel  generally.  The 
reason  why  he  proceeded  from  Tirzah  against  Tiphsach,  was  no 
doubt  that  it  was  in  Tirzah,  the  present  TaUusa,  which  was  only 
three  hours  to  the  east  of  Samaria  (see  at  1  Kings  xiv.  17), 
that  the  army  of  which  Menahem  was  commander  was  posted, 
so  that  he  had  probably  gone  to  Samaria  with  only  a  small  body 
of  men  to  overthrow  Shallum,  the  murderer  of  Zachaiiah  and 
usurper  of  the  throne^  and  to  make  himself  king.     It  is  possible 
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that  the  army  commanded  by  Menahem  had  already  been  col- 
lected in  Tirzah  to  march  against  the  city  of  Tiphsach,  which 
had  revolted  from  Israel  when  ShaUnm  seized  upon  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  Zachanah ;  so  that  after  Menahem  had  re- 
moved the  usurper,  he  carried  out  at  once  the  campaign  ahready 
resolved  upon^  and  having  taken  Tiphsach,  punished  it  most 
cruelly  for  its  revolt  On  the  cruel  custom  of  ripping  up  the 
women  with  child,  i.e.  of  cutting  open  their  wombs,  see  ch. 
viiL  12,  Amos  i  13,  and  Hos.  xiv.  1.  Tiphscuih,  Thapsaeus, 
appears  to  have  been  a  strong  fortress ;  and  from  its  situation 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  termination  of 
the  great  trade-road  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria  to  Meso- 
potamia and  the  kingdoms  of  Inner  Asia  (Movers,  Phoniz. 
ii  2,  pp.  164,165;  and  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  x.  pp.  1114-15), 
the  possession  of  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel^ 

Vers.  17-22.  Beiqn  of  Menaheic. — ^Menahem's  reign  lasted 
ten  full  years  (see  at  ven  23),  and  resembled  that  of  his  pre- 

^  There  is  no  foandation  for  the  view  proponnded  hj  Ewald  {Ge^ch,  iiL  p. 
599),  Simson  (Hosea^  pp.  20,  21),  Thenius,  and  manj  others,  that  Tiphsach 
was  a  city  between  Tirzah  and  Samaria,  which  Menahem  laid  waste  on  his  march 
from  Tirzah  to  Samaria  to  dethrone  Shallum ;  for  it  rests  upon  nothing  more 
than  the  perfectly  unwarrantable  and  ungrammatical  combination  of  n>nno 
with  rP^33*nK}  *^  its  boundaries  toward  Tirzah  "  (Sims.),  and  upon  the  two 
worthless  objections :  (1)  that  the  great  distance  of  mnriD  from  T\y  pre- 
cludes the  rendering  ^'  going  out  from  Tirzah ;"  and  (2)  that  Menahem  was 
not  the  man  to  be  able  to  conquer  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates.  But  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  latter  assertion,  as  we  hare  no  standard  by  which  to 
estimate  the  strength  and  bravery  of  the  Israelitish  army  commanded  by 
Menahem.  And  the  first  objection  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  correct  ren- 
dering of  mnriD)  viz.  *^  proceeding  from  Tirzah,"  which  is  preferred  even  by 
Ewald  and  Thenius.  With  this  rendering,  the  words  by  no  means  affirm 
that  Menahem  smote  Tiphsach  from  Tirzah  on  the  way  to  Samaria.  This  is 
merely  an  inference  drawn  from  ver.  13,  according  to  which  Menahem  went 
from  Tirzah  to  Samaria  to  overthrow  Shallum.  But  this  inference  is  open  to 
the  following  objections:  (1)  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  there  was  a 
strong  fortress  between  Tirasih  and  Samaria,  which  Menahem  was  obliged  to 
take  on  his  march  before  he  could  overthrow  the  usurper  in  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  (2)  that  the  name  Tiphsach,  trajectus^  ford,  is  by  no 
means  a  suitable  one  for  a  city  situated  on  the  mountains  between  Tirzah 
and  Samaria,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  hypothesis  in  question, 
llienins  proposes  to  alter  Tiphsach  into  Tapptuieh^  without  any  critical 
warrant  for  so  doing. 
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decessors  in  its  attitude  towards  God.  In  ver  18,  the  expres- 
sion VD^*73  (all  his  days)  is  a  very  strange  one,  inasmuch  as  no 
such  definition  of  time  occurs  in  connection  with  the  usual 
formula,  either  in  this  chapter  (c£  vers.  24  and  28)  or  else- 
where (cf.  ch.  iiL  3,  X.  31,  xiil  2,  11,  etc.).  The  LXX.  havo 
instead  of  this,  iu  rah  fiiiipcu,^  airov  (in  his  days).  If  we 
compare  ver.  29,  K3  npB  n^^a  (in  the  days  of  Pekah  came, 
etc.),  ^  ^^9t?  ix^ght  possibly  be  regarded  as  the  original  read- 
ing, from  which  a  copyist's  error  K3  1^^^  arose,  after  which 
VD^3  was  connected  with  the  preceding  clause. — Ver.  19.  In 
the  time  of  Menahem,  Ftd  king  of  Assyria  invaded  the  land, 
and  Menahem  gave  him  1000  talents  of  silver — ^more  than  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  thalers  (£375,000) — ^''that  his  hands 
might  be  with  him,  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand."  These 
words  are  understood  by  the  majority  of  commentators  from  the 
time  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  when  taken  in  connection  with  Hos.  v.  1 3, 
as  signifying  that  Menahem  invited  Pul,  that  he  might  establish 
his  government  with  his  assistance.  But  the  words  of  Hosea, 
"  Ephraim  goes  to  the  Assyrian,"  sc,  to  seek  for  help  (ch.  v.  13, 
cf  vii  1 1  and  viiL  9),  are  far  too  general  to  be  taken  as  referring 
specially  to  Menahem;  and  the  assumption  that  Menahem  invited 
Pul  into  the  land  is  opposed  by  the  words  in  the  verse  before  ws, 
"  Pul  came  over  the  land."  Even  the  further  statement  that 
Menahem  gave  to  Pul  1000  talents  of  silver  when  he  came  into 
the  land,  that  he  might  help  him  to  establish  his  government, 
presupposes  at  the  most  that  a  party  opposed  to  Menahem  had 
invited  the  Assyrians,  to  overthrow  the  usurper.  At  any  rate,  we 
may  imagine,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  words  of  our  accoimt, 
that  Pul  marched  against  Israel  of  his  own  accord,  possibly  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  Menahem's  expedition  against  Thapsacus,  and 
that  his  coming  was  simply  turned  to  account  as  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  disputing  Menahem's  possession  of  the  throne  he  had 
usurped,  so  that  Menahem,  by  paying  the  tribute  mentioned,  per- 
suaded the  Assyrian  to  withdraw,  that  he  might  deprive  the 
opposing  party  of  the  Assyrian  support,  and  thereby  establish  his 
own  rule. — ^Ver.  20.  To  collect  the  requisite  amount,  Menahem 
imposed  upon  all  persons  of  property  a  tax  of  fifty  shekels  each. 
t^  with  ^,  he  caused  to  arise,  i.e.  made  a  collection.  K^ii  in 
a  causative  sense,  from  ^^,  to  arise,  to  be  paid  (ch.  xii.  13). 
yn  niaj ;  not  warriors,  but  men  of  property,  as  in  Euth  ii  1, 
1  Sam.  ix.  1.     *inK  b^n^,  for  the  individual     Pul  was  the  first 
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king  of  Assyria  who  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom  by  his  succes* 
sors^  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Assyrian  power  as  far  as 
Egypt  According  to  the  thorough  investigation  made  by  Marc. 
V.  Niebnhr  (Oesch.  Assv/rs  u.  Balds,  pp.  128  sqq.),  Pul,  whose 
name  has  not  yet  been  discovered  upon  the  Assyrian  monu* 
ments,  was  the  last  king  of  Nineveh  of  the  family  of  the  Der^ 
kdades,  who  still  ruled  over  Babylon  according  to  Berosus,  and 
the  last  king  but  one  of  this  djmasty.^ 

Vers.  23-26.  Eeign  of  Pbkahiah.— Pekahiah  the  son  of 
Menahem  began  to  reign  "  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Uzziah."  As 
Menahem  had  begun  to  reign  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Uzziah 
and  reigned  ten  years,  he  must  have  died  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  Uzziah ;  and  therefore,  if  his  son  did  not  become  king 
till  the  fiftieth  year,  some  months  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Menahem  and  Pekahiah's  ascent  of  the  throne, 
probably  because,  in  the  existing  disorganization  of  the  kingdom, 
the  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  latter  was  opposed.  Peka- 
hiah  reigned  in  the  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  but  only  for  two 
years,  as  his  aide-de-camp  {^7?,  see  at  2  Sam.  xxiii  8)  Pekah 
conspired  against  him  and  slew  him  in  the  citadel  (^^y^,  see  at 
1  Kings  xvi  8)  of  the  king's  palace,  with  Argdb  and  Aryeh. 
Argob  and  Aryeh  were  not  fellow-conspirators  of  Pekah,  who 
helped  to  slay  the  king,  but  principes  Pekachjce,  as  Seb.  Schmidt 
expresses  it,  probably  aides-de-camp  of  Pekahiah,  who  were 
slain  by  the  conspirators  when  defending  their  king.  We  must 
take  the  words  in  this  sense  on  account  of  what  follows  :  itDyi 

• 

'w  D^Bton,  "and  with  him  (Pekah)  were  fifty  men  of  the  Gilead- 
itea  "  (i.e.  they  helped  him).     The  Oileadites  probably  belonged 

^  It  is  trae  that  acme  trace  of  his  expedition  has  been  foimd  in  the  monu- 
ments, since  an  inscription  has  been  deciphered  with  tolerable  certainty, 
stating  that  king  Minikhimmi  of  Samirina  (Menahem  of  Shomron  or  Samaria) 
paid  tribute  to  an  Assyrian  king.  £ot  the  name  of  this  Assyrian  kiog  is  not 
determined  with  certainty,  as  Rawlinson  and  Oppert  read  it  Tiglai-palaasar^ 
and  suppose  Tiglath-pileser  to  be  intended ;  whereas  M.  t.  Niebuhr  (p.  182, 
note  1)  imagines  it  to  be  the  full  name  of  Pul,  since  no  Assyrian  king  ever 
bad  a  name  of  one  syllable  like  Pul  as  his  official  name,  and  eren  before  that 
Hincks  had  detected  in  the  name  Minikhimmi  the  king  Menahem  who  had  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Assyrian  ruler  Pul  with  1000  talents  of  silver. 
(Comp.  J.  Brandis,  Uhtr  d.  hittor,  Gewinn  cut  der  Entzifferung  der  autfr, 
Itackri/Un,  BerL  1856,  p.  60.) 
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to  the  Mng^s  body-guard^  and  were  under  the  command  of  the 
aides-de-camp  of  Pekah. 

Vers.  27-31.  Beign  of  Pekah. — ^Pekah  the  son  of  Bemaliah 
reigned  twenty  years.^  During  his  reign  the  Assyrian  king 
TigkUh-pileser  came,  and  after  conquering  the  fortified  cities 
round  Lake  Merom  took  possession  of  Gilead  and  Gkdilee,  namely 
the  whole  land  of  Naphtali,  and  led  the  inhabitants  captive 
to  Assyria.  Tiglath-pileser  0^^)^  n^??  or  "lote  n^3n,  ch.  rvi  7 ; 
now^Jfi  or  ^DofjB  na^n  l  Chron.  v.  26,  and  2  Chron.  xxviiL  20; 
0€yXa0(f)a\a<rdp  or  OoK/yaO^XKxurdp,  LXX.;  written  Tiglat-pal- 
hUsira  or  Tiglat-palatmr  on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  inter- 
preted by  G^senius  and  others  ^  ruler  of  the  Tigris,"  although  the 
reading  of  the  name  upon  the  monuments  is  still  uncertain,  and 
the  explanation  given  a  very  uncertain  one,  since  Tiglat  or  Til- 
gat  is  hardy  identical  with  2>i^2aft= Tigris,  but  is  probably  a 
name  of  the  goddess  Derketo,  Atergatis),  was,  according  to  M.  v. 
If iebuhr  (pp.  1 5  6,  1 5  7),  the  last  king  of  the  Derketade  dynasty, 
who,  when  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  threw  off  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  after  the  death  of  Pul,  attempted  to  restore  and 
extend  the  ancient  dominion.'     His  expedition  against  Israel 

^  Ab  this  is  apparently  at  variaiice  not  only  with  ver.  80,  according  to 
which  Pekah  was  slain  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham,  t.e.  in  the  foorth 
year  of  Ahaz,  but  also  with  ch.  zvii.  1,  according  to  which  Hosea  the 
murderer  of  Pekah  became  king  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  and  reigned 
nine  years,  Ewald  has  added  y^TX\  after  D^fe^  without  any  hesitation,  and 
lengthened  Pekah^s  reign  to  twenty-nine  years,  whereas  Thenius  proposes  to 
alter  twenty  into  thirty.  But  we  do  not  thereby  obtain  an  actual  agreement 
either  with  ver.  30  or  with  ch.  xvii.  1,  so  that  in  both  these  passages  Thenios 
is  obliged  to  make  further  alterations  in  the  text  For  instance,  if  Pekah  had 
reigned  for  thirty  years  from  the  fifty-second  or  closing  year  of  Uzziah^s  reign, 
Hosea  would  have  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Ahaz,  sup- 
posing that  he  really  became  king  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Pekah,  and 
not  in  the  twelfth,  as  is  stated  in  ch.  xvii.  1.  It  is  only  with  a  reign  of  twenty- 
eight  years  and  a  few  months  (one  year  of  Uzziah,  sixteen  of  Jotham,  and 
eleven  of  Ahaz),  which  might  be  called  tw£nty-nine  years,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  Hosea^s  reign  could  fall  in  the  twdf th  year  of  Ahaz.  But  the  dis- 
crepancy with  ver.  30,  that  Hosea  conspired  against  Pekah  and  slew  him  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham,  is  not  removed  thereby.  For  f  orUier  lemaiks 
see  at  ver.  30  amd  ch.  zvii.  1. 

'  M.  Duncker  {Gesch,  des  AUerthums^  i.  pp.  658,  659)  also  assumes  that 
the  dynasty  changed  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Derketades,  but  he  pbuxi 
it  considerably  earlier,  about  the  year  900  or  950  B.C.,  because  on  the 
one  hand  Niebuhr's  reasons  for  his  view  cannot  be  sustained,  and  on  the 
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falls,  acoording  to  ver.  29  and  ch.  xvi  9,  in  the  closing  years 
of  Pekah,  when  Ahaz  had  come  to  the  throne  in  Judah.  The 
enxuueiation  of  his  conquests  in  the  kingdom  of  IsTael  commences 
with  the  most  important  cities,  probably  the  leading  fortifica- 
tions. Then  follow  the  districts  of  which  he  took  possession, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  led  into  captivity.  The  cities 
mentioned  are  Ijon,  probably  the  present  Ayun  on  the  north- 
eastern edge  of  the  Merj  Ayun ;  Abd-Beth-Maacah,  the  present 
Abil  el  Kamh,  on  the  north-west  of  Lake  Huleh  (see  at  1  Kings 
XV.  20);  Janaach,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Janocha  mentioned  in  JosL  xvl  6,  7,  on  the  border  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  but  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Gralilee  or  the  tribe- 
territory  of  Naphtali,  and  has  not  yet  been  discovered ;  Kedesh, 
on  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  Lake  Huleh,  which  has  been 
preserved  as  an  insignificant  village  under  the  ancient  name 
(see  at  Josh  zii  22) ;  Eixaor,  in  the  same  r^on,  but  not 
yet  traced  with  certainty  (see  at  Josh  xi  1).  GUead  is  the 
whole  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  theJordan,  the  territory  of 
the  tribes  of  Beuben,  Gad,  and  half-li^^asseh  (1  Chron.  v.  26), 
which  had  only  been  wrested  from  the  Sjoians  again  a  short 
time  before  by  Jeroboam  n.,  and  restored  to  Israel  (ch  xiv. 
25,  compared  with  ch.  x.  33).  ^Y?\^  (^^^  feminine  form  of 
^i^,  see  Ewald,  §  173,  A)  is  more  precisely  defined  by  the 
apposition  "  all  the  land  of  Naphtali  "  (see  at  1  Elings  ix.  11). 
— ^In  the  place  of  ^y^, ''  to  the  land  of  Assyria,"  the  different 
regions  to  which  the  captives  were  transported  are  given  in 
1  Chron.  v.  26.  For  further  remarks  on  this  point  see  at  ch  xvii 
6. — ^Ver.  30.  Pekah  met  with  his  death  in  a  conspiracy  organ- 
ized by  ffosea  the  son  of  Elah,  who  made  himself  king  "  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Jotham."  There  is  something  very  strange  in 
this  chronological  datum,  as  Jotham  only  reigned  sixteen  years 
(ver.  33),  and  Ahaz  began  to  reign  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 

other  hand  there  are  distinct  indicaiiona  that  the  change  in  the  reigning 
family  miut  hare  taken  place  about  this  time:  vis.  1.  in  the  ruins  of 
the  aoathem  city  of  Nineveh,  at  Ealah,  where  we  find  the  remains  of  the 
palaces  of  two  rnlers,  who  sat  npon  the  throne  of  Assyria  between  the  yean 
900  and  830,  whereas  the  castles  of  Ninoe  and  his  descendants  must  nn- 
donbtedly  hare  stood  in  the  northern  dty,  in  Nineveh ;  2.  in  the  circum- 
stance that  from  the  time  mentioned  the  Assyrian  kingdom  advanced  with 
fresh  warlike  strength  and  in  a  fresh  direction,  which  would  agree  with  the 
change  in  the  dynasty. — ^Which  of  these  two  assumptions  is  the  correct  one, 
cannot  yet  be  decided  in  the  present  state  of  the  researches  on  this  subject 
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Pekah  (cL  xvL  1) ;  so  that  Pekah's  death  would  fall  in  the  foturth 
year  of  Ahaz.  The  reason  for  this  striking  statement  can  only 
be  found,  as  Usher  has  shown  (ChronoL  sacr,  p.  80),  in  the  fact 
that  nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  Jotham's  successor  Ahaz, 
because  the  reign  of  Jotham  himself  is  not  mentioned  till  versL 
32  sqq.^ 

Vers.  32-38.  Eeign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (c£  2  Chron.  xxviL). 
— ^Ver.  32.  "  In  the  second  year  of  Pekah  Jotham  began  to 
reign."  This  agrees  with  the  statement  in  ver.  27,  that  Pekah 
became  king  in  the  last  year  of  Uzziah,  supposing  that  it  oc- 
curred at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Jotham's  sixteen 
years  therefore  came  to  a  close  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
Pekah's  reign  (ch.  x\d.  1).  His  reign  was  like  that  of  his  &ther 
Uzziah  (compare  vers.  34,  35  with  vers.  3,  4),  except,  as  is 
added  in  Chron.  ver.  2,  that  he  did  not  force  himself  into  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  as  Uzziah  had  done  (2  Chron.  xxvi  1 6). 

^  Other  attempts  to  solre  this  difficulty  are  either  arbitrary  and  precarioas, 
e.g.  the  conjectures  of  the  earlier  chronologists  quoted  by  Winer  {R.  W.  s.  v. 
Jotham)^  or  forced,  like  the  notion  of  Vaihinger  in  Herzog's  Cyd.  (art.  Jothani)^ 
that  the  words  iTTlT}!!  UTWh  are  to  be  eliminated  as  an  interpolatbn,  in  which 
case  the  datum  **  in  the  twentieth  year  "  becomes  perfectly  enigmatical ;  and 
again  the  assertion  of  Hitzig  {Comm.  z,  Jesaj.  pp.  72,  73),  that  instead  of 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham,  we  should  read  '*  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Ahaz  the  son  of  Jotham/*  which  could  only  be  consistently  carried  out  hy 
altering  the  text  of  not  less  than  seyen  passages  (viz.  rer.  33,  ch.  xyi.  1,  and 
2,  17  ;  2  Chron.  zxvii.  1  and  8,  and  zxriii.  1)  ;  and  lastly,  the  assumption  of 
TheniuB,  that  the  words  from  r\^^2  to  nvy  hare  crept  into  the  ttxt  throngh 
a  double  mistake  of  the  copyist  and  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  what  had  been 
thus  falsely  written,  which  is  much  too  complicated  to  appear  at  all  credible, 
even  if  the  reasons  which  are  supposed  to  render  it  probable  had  been  more 
forcible  and  correct  than  they  really  are.  For  the  first  reason,  viz.  that  the 
statement  in  what  year  of  the  contemporaneous  ruler  a  king  came  to  the 
throne  is  always  first  given  when  the  history  of  this  king  commences,  ia 
disproved  by  ch.  i.  17  ;  the  second,  that  the  name  of  the  king  by  the  year 
of  whose  reign  the  accession  of  another  is  defined  is.  invariably  introduced 
with  the  epithet  king  of  Judah  or  king  of  Israel,  is  shown  by  ch.  xii.  2  and 
xvi.  1  to  be  not  in  accordance  with  fact ;  and  the  third,  that  this  very  kin^ 
is  never  described  by  the  introduction  of  his  father^s  name,  as  he  is  here, 
except  where  the  intention  is  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  as  in  ch.  xiv. 
1, 23,  or  in  the  case  of  usurpers  without  ancestors  (ver.  32,  xvi.  1  and  15), 
is  also  incorrect  in  its  first  portion,  for  in  the  case  of  Amaziah  in  ch.  xiv.  23 
there  was  no  misunderstandiilg  to  prevent,  and  even  in  the  case  of  Joash 
in  ch.  xiv.  1  the  epithet  king  of  Israel  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
to  guard  against  any  misunderstanding. 
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All  that  is  mentioned  of  his  enterprises  in  the  account  before  us 
is  that  he  built  the  upper  gate  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  restored  it,  or  perhaps  added  to  its  beauty.  The 
upper  gate,  according  to  Ezek.  ix.  2  compared  with  ch.  viiL  3,  5, 
14  and  16,  is  the  gate  at  the  north  side  of  the  inner  or  upper 
court,  where  all  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered,  according  to 
Ezek.  xL  38-43.  We  also  find  from  2  Chron.  xxviL  3  sqq.  that 
he  built  against  the  wall  of  Ophd,  and  several  cities  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  and  castles  and  towers  in  the  forests,  and 
subdued  the  Ammonites,  so  that  they  paid  him  tribute  for  three 
years.  Jotham  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  therefore,  the  work 
which  his  father  had  began,  to  increase  the  material  prosperity 
of  his  subjects. — ^Ver.  37.  In  those  days  the  Lord  began  to  send 
against  Judah  Sezin,  etc.  It  is  evident  from  the  position  of  this 
verse  at  the  close  of  the  account  of  Jotham,  that  the  incursions 
of  the  allied  Syrians  and  Israelites  into  Judah  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bezin  and  Fekah  commenced  in  the  closing  years  of 
Jotham,  so  that  these  foes  appeared  before  Jerusalem  at  the  veiy 
b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz. — It  is  true  that  the  Syrians  had 
been  subjugated  by  Jeroboam  ii.  (ch.  xiv.  28);  but  in  the 
anarchical  condition  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  after  his  death, 
they  had  no  doubt  recovered  their  independence.  They  must 
also  have  been  overcome  by  the  Assyrians  under  Ptd,  for  he 
could  never  have  marched  against  Israel  without  having  first  of 
all  conquered  Syria  But  as  the  power  of  the  Assyrians  was 
greatly  weakened  for  a  time  by  the  falling  away  of  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  the  Syrians  had  taken  advantage  of  this  weak- 
ness to  refuse  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Assyria,  and  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  Pekah  of  Israel  to  conquer  Judah,  and  thereby 
to  strengthen  their  power  so  as  to  be  able  to  offer  a  successful 
resistance  to  any  attack  from  the  side  of  the  Euphrates. — But 
as  ch.  xvi.  6  sqq.  and  ch.  xviL  show,  it  was  otherwise  decreed  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Lord. 

CHAP.  XVI.   KEIGN  OF  KING  AHAZ  OF  JUDAH. 

With  the  reign  of  Ahaz  a  most  eventful  change  took  place  in 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  JudaL  Under  the  vigorous 
reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  by  whom  the  earthly  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  studiously  advanced,  there  had  been,  as 
we  may  see  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  chs.  ii.-vi,  which  date 
from  this  time,  a  prevalence  of  luxury  and  self-security,  of  un- 
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lighteonsness  and  foigetfulness  of  God,  among  the  tipper  classes, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  their  wealth.  Under  Ahaz 
these  sins  grew  into  open  apostasy  from  the  Lord ;  for  this  weak 
and  unprincipled  ruler  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
and  introduced  image-worship  and  idolatrous  practices  of  eveiy 
kind,  and  at  length  went  so  far  in  his  ungodliness  as  to  shut  up 
the  doois  of  the  porch  of  the  temple  and  suspend  the  temple- 
worship  prescrihed  by  the  law  altogether.  The  punishment 
followed  this  apostasy  without  delay.  The  allied  Syrians  and 
Israelites  completely  defeated  the  Judaeans,  slew  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men  and  led  away  a  much  larger  number  of 
prisoneis,  and  then  advanced  to  Jerusalem  to  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  by  the  conquest  of  the  capital  In  this  dis- 
tress, instead  of  seeking  help  from  the  Lord,  who  promised  him 
deliverance  through  the  prophet  Isaiah,  Ahaz  sought  help  from 
Tiglath-pileser  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  came  and  delivered  him 
£rom  the  oppression  of  Bezin  and  Pekah  by  the  conquest  of 
Damascus,  GralHee,  and  the  Israelitish  land  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  but  who  then  oppressed  him  himself,  so  that  Ahaz  was 
obliged  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  this  conqueror  by  sending 
him  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace. — ^In  the  chapter 
before  us  we  have  first  of  all  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
idolatry  of  Ahaz  (vers.  2-4),  then  a  summary  account  of  his 
oppression  by  Eezin  and  Pekah,  and  his  seeking  help  £com  the 
king  of  Assyria  (vers.  5-9),  and  lastly  a  description  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  heathen  altar  in  the  court  of  the  temple  on  the  site 
of  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  of  other  acts  of  d^no- 
lition  performed  upon  the  older  sacred  objects  in  the  temple- 
court  (vers.  10-18).  The  parallel  account  in  2  Chron.  zxviii 
supplies  many  additions  to  the  facts  recorded  here. 

Vers.  1—4.  On  the  time  mentioned, ''  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Pekah  Ahaz  became  king,"  see  at  ch.  xv.  32.  The  dston 
"  twenty  years  old "  ia  a  striking  one,  even  if  we  compare  with 
it  ch.  xviii.  2.  As  Ahaz  reigned  only  sixteen  years,  and  at  his 
death  his  son  HezeMah  became  king  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  (ch.  xviii  2),  Ahaz  must  have  begotten  him  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  aga  It  is  true  that  in  southern  lands  this  is  neither 
impossible  nor  unknown,^  but  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Judah 

^  In  the  East  they  many  girls  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  to  boys  of  twehe 
or  thirteen  (Volney,  ReUe,  ii.  p.  860).  Among  the  Indians  hnsbands  of  ten 
yearo  of  age  and  wives  of  eight  axe  mentioned  (Thevenot,  Beisen^  iu.  pp.  100 


^ 
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it  would  be  without  analogy.  The  leading  found  in  the  LXX., 
Syr.^  and  Aiab.  at  2  Chron.  zxviii  1,  and  also  in  certain  codd., 
viz.  five  and  twenty  instead  of  twenty,  may  therefore  be  a  pre- 
ferable one.  According  to  this,  Hezekiah,  like  Ahaz,  was  bom 
in  his  fathei^s  sixteenth  year. — ^Ver.  3.  '^  Ahaz  walked  in  the 
way  of  the  kings  of  Israel/'  to  which  there  is  added  by  way  of 
explanation  in  2  Chron.  xxviii  2, "  and  also  made  molten  images 
to  the  Baals."  This  refers,  piimaiily,  simply  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  under  the  image  of  a  calf,  which  they  had  invented ; 
for  this  was  the  way  in  which  all  the  kings  of  Israel  walked. 
At  the  same  time,  in  ch.  viii.  18  the  same  formula  is  so  used'  of 
Joiam  king  of  Judah  as  to  include  the  worship  of  Baal  by  the 
dynasty  of  Ahab.  Consequently  in  the  verse  before  us  also  the 
way  of  the  kings  of  Israel  includes  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  is 
especially  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles. — '*  He  even  made  his 
son  pass  through  the  fire,"  ie.  offered  him  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch 
in  the  yalley  of  Benhinnom  (see  at  ch.  xxiiL  10),  after  the 
abominations  of  the  nations,  whom  Jehovah  had  cast  out  before 
IsraeL  Instead  of  S}2i  we  have  the  plural  Vja  in  2^  Chron. 
xxviii  3,  and  in  ver.  16  *^^B^  ^?^o,  kings  of  Asshur,  instead  of 
^^  ^^9>  ^though  only  one,  viz.  Tiglath-pileser,  is  spoken  of 
This  repeated  use  of  the  plural  shows  very  plainly  that  it  is  to 
be  understood  rhetorically,  as  expressing  the  thought  in  the  most 
general  manner,  since  the  number  was  of  less  importance  than 
the  fact^  So  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  we  have  here  the  first 
instance  of  an  actual  Moloch-sacrifice  among  the  Israelites,  ie.  of 
one  performed  by  slaying  and  burning.    For  although  the  phrase 

and  165).  In  Abyssiiiia  boys  of  twelve  and  even  ten  years  old  many  (KUppell, 
Aheuifnieny  iL  p.  59).  Among  the  Jews  in  Tiberias,  mothera  of  eleven  years 
of  age  and  fathers  of  thirteen  are  not  nncommon  (Burckh.  Syrien,  p.  570) ; 
>&d  Lynch  saw  a  wife  there,  who  to  all  appearance  was  a  mere  child  abont 
ten  years  of  age,  who  had  been  mairied  two  yean  already.  In  the  epist, 
od  N.  CarhoneUij  from  Hieronymi  epist.  ad  Vitalem^  182,  and  in  an  ancient 
^losaa,  Bochart  has  also  cited  examples  of  one  boy  of  ten  years  and  another 
of  nine,  qui  nutrietm  mam  gravidavity  together  with  seyeral  other  cases  of  a 
amilar  kind  from  later  writers.  Cf.  Bocharti  0pp.  L  {Geogr.  sacr.)  p.  920, 
sd.  Lngd.  1692. 

^  The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  nse  the  plnral  instead  of  the  aingalar  in  their 
rhetorical  style  of  writing,  especially  when  a  father,  a  mother,  or  a  son  is 
ipoken  of.  Cf .  Oic.  de  prov.  cons.  xiy.  85 :  si  ad  jucundissimos  liberos,  si  ad 
claristimum  generum  rtdire  properaret,  where  Julia,  the  only  daughter  of 
Oesar,  and  the  wife  of  Pompey  the  Great,  is  referred  to ;  and  for  other  ex- 
unples  see  Caspari,  der  Syr,  Ephraimii.  Krieg^  p.  41. 
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rKa  *^^?^i?  or  n^^d  does  not  in  itself  denote  the  slaying  and  bum- 
ing  of  the  children  as  Moloch-sacrifices,  but  primarily  affirms 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  passing  through  fire^  a  kind  of  feb- 
ruation  or  baptism  of  fire  (see  at  Lev.  xviii.  21) ;  snch  passages  as 
Ezek.  xvi.  21  and  Jer.  viL  31,  where  sacrificing  in  the  valley  of 
Benhinnom  is  called  slaying  and  burning  the  children,  show  most 
distinctly  that  in  the  verse  before  us  S^3  *^^2a|n  is  to  be  taken 
as  signifjdng  actual  sacrificing,  i.e.  the  burning  of  the  children 
slain  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  and,  as  the  emphatic  D|1  indicates, 
that  this  kind  of  idolatrous  worship,  which  had  never  been 
heard  of  before  in  Judah  and  Israel,  was  introduced  by  Ahas.^ 
In  the  Chronicles,  therefore,  *^^?yn  is  correctly  explained  by 
^^}^,  "he  burned;"  thoi^h  we  cannot  infer  from  this  that 
"^^styn  is  always  a  mere  conjecture  for  "^^ys*?,  as  Geiger  does 
(Urschrift  u.  Uebers,  der  Sibel,  p.  305).  The  offering  of  his  son 
for  Moloch  took  place,  in  all  probability,  during  the  severe 
oppression. of  Ahaz  by  the  Syrians,  and  was  intended  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  gods,  as  was  done  by  the  king  of  the  Moabites 
in  similar  circumstances  (ch.  iii  27). — In  ver.  4  the  idolatry 

I  ^  *  If  this  idolatry  had  occurred  among  the  IsraeliteB  before  the  time  of  Ahaz, 
its  abominationa  would  certainly  not  have  been  passed  over  by  the  biblical 
writers,  who  bo  fr^uently  mention  other  forms  of  idolatry.**  These  are  the 
correct  words  of  Movers  {Ph6niz.  i  p.  65),  who  only  eirs  in  the  fact  that  on 
the  one  hand  he  supposes  the  origin  of  buman  sacrifices  in  the  time  of  Ahaz 
to  have  been  inwardly  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
traces  them  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Assyrian  fire-deities 
Adrammelech  and  AnammeUch  (ch.  zvii.  31),  and  on  the  other  hand  gives  this 
explanation  of  the  phrase,  *'  cause  to  pass  through  the  fire  for  Moloch,**  which 
is  used  to  denote  the  sacrificing  of  children :  "  the  burning  of  children  was 
regarded  a&Apassagef  whereby,  after  the  separation  of  the  impure  and  earthly 
dross  of  the  body,  the  children  attained  to  union  with  the  deity  '*  (p.  S29).  To 
this  J.  G.  Miiller  has  correctly  replied  (in  Herzog*s  Cyclop.) :  '^  This  mystic, 
pantheistic,  moralizing  view  of  human  sacrifices  is  not  the  ancient  and  original 
view  of  genuine  heathenism.  It  is  no  more  the  view  of  Hither  Asia  than  the 
Mexican  view  (i.e.  the  one  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  of  passing  the  new-born  boy  four  times  through  the  fire). 
The  Phoenician  myths,  which  Movers  (p.  329)  quotes  in  support  of  his  view, 
refer  to  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  in  worship,  and  the  moral  view  is  a 
later  addition  belonging  to  Hellenism.  The  sacrifices  were  rather  ^ven  to  the 
gods  as  food,  as  is  evident  from  innumerable  passages  (compare  the  primitive 
religions  of  America),  and  they  have  no  moral  aim,  but  are  intended  to  reward 
or  bribe  the  gods  with  costly  presents,  either  because  of  calamities  that  have 
already  passed,  or  because  of  those  that  are  anticipated  with  alarm ;  and,  as 
Movers  himself  admits  (p.  801),  to  make  atonement  for  ceremonial  sins,  ue.  to 
follow  smaller  sacrifices  by  those  of  greater  value.** 
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is  described  in  the  standing  formulae  as  sacrificing  upon  liigh 
places  and  hills,  etc.,  as  in  1  Kings  xiv.  23.  The  temple- 
worship  prescribed  by  the  law  could  easily  be  continued  along 
with  this  idolatry,  since  polytheism  did  not  exclude  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  It  was  not  till  the  closing  years  of  his  reign  that 
Ahaz  went  so  far  as  to  dose  the  temple-hall,  and  thereby  sus- 
pend the  temple-worship  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  24) ;  in  any  case  it 
was  not  till  after  the  alterations  described  in  vers.  11  sqq.  as 
having  been  made  in  the  temple. 

Vers.  5-9.  Of  the  war  which  the  allied  Syrians  and  Israel- 
ites waged  upon  Ahaz,  only  the  principal  fact  is  mentioned  in 
ver.  5,  namely,  that  the  enemy  marched  to  Jerusalem  to  war, 
but  were  not  able  to  make  war  upon  the  city,  i.e.  to  conquer  it ; 
and  in  ver.  6  we  have  a  brief  notice  of  the  capture  of  the  port 
of  Elath  by  the  Syrians.  We  find  ver,  5  again,  with  very 
trifling  alterations,  in  Isa.  vii.  1  at  the  head  of  the  prophecy,  in 
which  the  prophet  promises  the  king  the  help  of  God  and  pre- 
dicts that  the  plans  of  his  enemies  will  fail  According  to  this, 
the  allied  kings  intended  to  take  Judah,  t^  dethrone  Ahaz,  and 
to  instal  a  vassal  king,  viz.  the  son  of  Tabeel.  We  learn  still 
more  concerning  this  war,  which  had  already  begun,  according 
to  eh.  XV.  37,  in  the  closing  years  of  Jotham,  from  2  Chron. 
xxviiL  5-15  ;  namely,  that  the  two  kings  inflicted  great  defeats 
upon  Ahaz,  and  carried  off  many  prisoners  and  a  large  amount 
of  booty,  but  that  the  Israelites  set  their  prisoners  at  liberty 
again,  by  the  direction  of  the  prophet  Oded,  and  after  feeding 
and  clothing  them,  sent  them  back  to  their  brethren.  It  i&  now 
generally  admitted  that  these  statements  are  not  at  variance 
with  our  account  (as  Ges.,  Winer,  and  others  maintain),  but  can 
be  easily  reconciled  with  it,  and  simply  serve  to  complete  it.^ 
The  only  questions  in  dispute  are,  whether  the  two  accounts 
refer  to  two  different  campaigns,  or  merely  to  two  different 
events  in  the  same  campaign,  and  whether  the  battles  to  which 
the  Chronicles  allude  are  to  be  placed  before  or  after  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  our  text  The  first  question  cannot 
be  absolutely  decided,  since  there  are  no  decisive  arguments  to 

^  Compare  C.  P.  Gaspari's  article  on  the  Syro-Ephraimitiah  war  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz  (JJnivers,  Progr,  von  Ckristiania,  1849),  where 
the  different  views  concerning  the  relation  between  the  two  accounts  are  foUy 
discoflBed,  and  the  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  account  given  in  the 
Chronidefl  most  conclusively  answered. 

20 
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be  found  in  favour  of  either  the  one  supposition  or  the  other ; 
and  even  ''the  one  strong  argument"  ^hich  Caspari.  finds  in 
Isa.  vii.  6  against  the  idea  of  two  campaigns  is  not  conclusive. 
For  if  the  design  which  the  prophet  there  attributes  to  the 
allied  Trings, "  we  will  make  a  breach  in  Judah/'  i,e.  storm  lus 
fortresses  and  his  passes  and  conquer  them^  does  obviously  pre- 
suppose>  that  at  the  time  when  the  enemy  spake  or  thought  in 
this  manner^  Judah  was  still  standing  uninjured  and  uncon- 
quered,  and  therefore  the  battles  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xzviii 
5,  6  cannot  yet  have  been  fought ;  it  by  no  means  follows  &om 
the  connection  between  Isa.  viL  6  and  ver.  1  (of  the  same 
chapter)  that  ver.  6  refers  to  plans  which  the  enemy  had  only 
just  formed  at  the  time  when  Isaiah  spoke  (ch.  vii.  4  sqq.).  On 
the  contrary^  Isaiah  is  simply  describing  the  plans  which  the 
enemy  devised  and  pursued,  and  which  they  had  no  doubt 
formed  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  and  now  that 
they  were  marching  gainst  Jerusalem,  hoped  to  attain  by  the 
conquest  of  the  capital  All  that  we  can  assume  as  certain  is, 
that  the  war  lasted  longer  than  a  year,  since  the  invasion  of 
Judah  by  these  foes  had  already  commenced  before  the  death 
of  Jotham,  and  that  the  greater  battles  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  5,  6) 
were  not  fought  till  the  time  of  Ahaz,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
reign  that  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. — ^With 
regard  to  the  second  question,  it  cannot  be  at  all  doubtful  that 
the  battles  mentioned  preceded  the  advance  of  the  enemy  to  the 
front  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  our  account  merely  mentions 
the  last  and  principal  event  of  the  war,  and  that  the  enemy 
was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Jerusalem  by  the  fact  that  the 
king  of  Assyria,  Tiglath-pileser,  whom  Ahaz  had  called  to  his 
help,  marched  against  Syria  and  compelled  Sezin  to  hurry 
back  to  the  defence  of  his  kingdom. — ^It  is  more  difficult  to 
arrange  the  accoxmt  of  the  capture  of  Elath  by  the  Syrians 
(ver.  6)  among  the  ^events  of  this  war.  The  expression  rijra 
fiC^rin  merely  assigns  it  in  a  perfectly  general  manner  to  the 
period  of  the  war.  The  supposition  of  Thenius,  that  it  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  had  been  relin- 
quished, and  that  Eezin,  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  take 
Jerusalem,  that  he  might  not  have  come  altogether  in  vain, 
inarched  away  from  Jerusalem  round  the  southern  point  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  conquered  Elath,  is  impossible,  because  he  would 
never  have  lefb  his  own  kingdom  in  such  a  defenceless  state  to 
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the  advancing  Assyrians.  We  must  therefore  place  the  taking 
of  £Iath  by  Bezin  before  his  march  against  Jerusalem^  though 
we  still  leave  it  undecided  how  Bezin  conducted  the  war  against 
Ahaz  :  whether  by  advancing  along  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan^  defeating  the  Judseans  there  (2  Chron.  zxviiL  5), 
and  then  pressing  forward  to  Elath  and  conquering  that  city, 
while  Pekah  made  a  simultaneous  incursion  into  Judah  from 
the  north  and  .smote  Ahaz,  so  that  it  was  not  till  after  the 
conquest  of  Ektth  that  Bezin  entered  the  land  from  the  south, 
and  there  joined  Pekah  for  a  common  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  as 
Caspari  supposes ;  or  whether  by  advancing  into  Judah  along 
with  Pekah  at  the  very  outset,  and  after  he  had  defeated  the 
army  of  Ahaz  in  a  great  battle,  sending  a  detachment  of  his 
own  army  to  Idumsea>  to  wrest  that  land  from  Judah  and 
conquer  Elath,  while  he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  in 
combination  with  Pekah  against  Jerusalem. — ^"^  Bezin  brought 
Elath  to  Aram  and  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Elath,  and  Aramffiana 
came  to  Elath  and  dwelt  therein  to  this  day."  ^^  does  not 
mean  "  to  lead  back"  here,  but  literally  to  turn,  to  bring  to  a 
person ;  for  Elath  had  never  belonged  to  Aram  before  this,  but 
was  an  Edomitish  city,  so  that  even  if  we  were  to  read  &^^^,  for 
intc,  y*^{}  could  not  mean  to  bring  back.  But  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  altering  D'J«^  into  D^IK^  (Cler.,  Mich.,  Ew., 
Then.,  and  others),  whereas  the  form  dim  is  at  variance  with 
such  an  alteration  through  the  assumption  of  an  exchange  of  "i 
and  T,  because  Q^*'*^  is  never  written  defective  t)^^c.  except  in 
Ezek.  XXV.  14.  There  are  also  no  sufficient  reasons  for  altering 
0*P^'^?D  into  ti^?^*'^  (Keri) ;  D'phK  is  merely  a  Syriac  form  for 
D^iM  with  the  duU  Syriac  le-sound,  several  examples  of  which 
form  occur  in  this  very  chapter, — eg.  D^p^pn  for  D^pijn  ver.  7, 
pfcwi  for  P^^  ver.  10,  and  T\\h^^  for  T^^^  ver.  6, — ^whereas 
CrtiM^  with  additions,  is  only  written  plem  twice  in  the  ancient 
books,  and  that  in  the  Chronicles,  where  the  scriptio  plena  is 
generally  preferred  (2  Chron.  xxv.  14  and  xxviiL  17),  but 
is  always  written  defective  (d^DIK).  Moreover  the  statement 
that  "  D^DHK  {JEdomites,  not  tJie  Eidomites)  came  thither,"  etc., 
would  be  very  inappropriate,  since  Edomites  certainly  lived  in 
this  Idumaean  city  in  perfect  security,  even  while  it  was  under 
Jud^ean  government.  And  there  would  be  no  sense  in  the 
expression  "  the  Edomites  dwelt  there  to  this  dayj*  since  the 
Edomitea  remained  in  their  ovm  land  to  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
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All  this  is  applicable  to  Aramceans  alone.  As  soon  as  Bezin 
had  conquered  this  important  seaport  town,  it  was  a  very  natural 
thing  to  establish  an  Aramsean  colony  there^  which  obtained 
possession  of  the  trade  of  the  town,  and  remained  there  till  the 
time  when  the  annals  of  the  kings  were  composed  (for  it  is  to 
this  that  the  expression  nin  rf>n-ny  refers),  even  after  the  king- 
dom of  Bezin  had  long  been  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  since 
£lath  and  the  Aramseans  settled  there  were  not  afifected  by 
that  blow.^  As  soon  as  the  Edomites  had  been  released  by 
Bezin  from  the  control  of  Judah,  to  which  they  had  been 
brought  back  by  Amaziah  and  Uzziah  (ch.  xiv.  7,  22),  they 
began  plundering  Judah  again  (2  Chron.  xxviil  17)  ;  and  even 
the  Philistines  took  possession  of  several  cities  in  the  low- 
land, to  avenge  themselves  for  the  humiliation  they  had  sus- 
tained at  the  hand  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18). — ^Ver.  7. 
In  this  distress  Ahaz  turned  to  Tiglath-pileser,  without  regard- 
ing either  the  word  of  Isaiah  in  ch.  viL  4  sqq.,  which  promised 
salvation,  or  the  prophet's  warning  against  an  alliance  with 
Assyria^  and  by  sending  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  found 
in  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace,  purchased  his  assist- 
ance against  Bezin  and  Pekah.  Whether  this  occurred  imme- 
diately after  the  invasion  of  the  land  by  the  allied  kings,  or  not 
till  after  they  had  defeated  the  Judaean  army  and  ai^vanced 
against  Jerusalem,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  either  from  this 
verse  or  from  2  Chron.  xxviii.  16  ;  but  probably  it  was  after 
the  first  great  victory  gained  by  the  foe,  with  which  Isa.  viL  and 
viiL  agree. — On  D^olp  for  D*?^  see  Ewald,  §  151,6. — ^Ver.  9. 
Tiglath-pileser  then  marched  against  Damascus,  took  the  city, 
slew  Bezin,  and  led  the  inhabitants  away  to  Kir,  as  Amos  had 
prophesied  (Amos  i.  3-5).  '^''i?,  Kir,  from  which,  according  to 
Amos  ix.  7,  the  Aramaeans  had  emigrated  to  Syria,  is  no  doubt 
a  district  by  the  river  JSTur  (Kvpo^,  Kvppo^),  which  taking  its 
rise  in  Armenia,  unites  with  l^e  Araxes  and  flows  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  although  from  the  length  of  the  river  Kur  it  is 
impossible  to  define  precisely  the  locality  in  which  they  wera 

^  If  we  only  observe  that  D^DPK  has  not  the  article,  and  therefore  the 
words  merely  indicate  the  march  of  an  Aramsean  colony  to  Elath,  it  is  evident 
that  D^tDHK  would  be  unsuitable ;  for  when  the  DHin^  had  been  driven  from 
the  city  which  the  Syrians  had  conquered,  it  was  certainly  not  some  Edom- 
ites  but  ike  Edomites  who  took  possession  again.  Hence  Winer,  Caspari,  and 
others  are  quite  right  in  deciding  that  D^D^IK  is  the  only  correct  reading. 
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placed ;  and  the  statement  of  Josephus  (ArU.  ix.  li,  5),  that  the 
Damascenes  were  transported  el^  rifp  avto  MfjBlav,  is  somewhat 
indefinite,  and  moreover  has  hardly  been  derived  from  early 
historical  sources  (see  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Oesch,  Asswrs,  p.  158). 
Nothing  is  said  here  concerning  Tiglath-pileser's  invasion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  because  this  has  already  been  mentioned 
at  ch.  XV.  29  in  the  history  of  Pekah. 

Vers.  10—18.  Ahaz  paid  Tiglath-pileser  a  visit  in  Damascus, 
"  to  present  to  him  his  thanks  and  congratulations,  and  possibly 
also  to  prevent  a  visit  from  Tiglath-pileser  to  himself,  which 
would  not  have  been  very  welcome"  (Thenius).  The  form  Pfe^^^ 
is  neither  to  be  altered  into  P^^  nor  regarded  as  a  copyist's 
error  for  Pfe^"|%  as  we  have  several  words  in  this  chapter  that 
are  formed  with  the  dull  Syriac  t*-sound.  The  visit  of  Ahaz 
to  Damascus  is  simply  mentioned  on  account  of  what  follows, 
namely,  that  Ahaz  saw  an  altar  there,  which  pleased  him  so 
much  that  he  sent  a  picture  and  model  of  it  "  according  to 
all  the  workmanship  thereof,"  i,t,  its  style  of  architecture,  to 
Urijah  the  priest  (see  Isa.  viii.  2),  and  had  an  altar  made  like 
it  for  the  temple,  upon  which,  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he 
ordered  all  the  burnt-offerings,  meat-offerings,  and  drink-offer- 
ings to  be  presented.  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  offerings 
which  he  commanded  to  be  presented  for  his  prosperous  return 
to  Jerusalem. — ^Vers.  14  sqq.  Soon  after  this  Ahaz  went  still 
further,  and  had  "  the  copper  altar  before  Jehovah,"  i.e.  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  in  the  midst  of  the  court  before  the  entrance 
into  the  Holy  Place,  removed  "  from  the  front  of  the  (temple-) 
house,  from  (the  spot)  between  the  altar  (the  new  one  built  by 
Urijah)  and  the  house  of  Jehovah  (i.«.  the  temple-house),  and 
placed  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar."  ^^l^n  does  not  mean 
removit,  caused  to  be  taken  away,  but  admomt,  and  is  properly 
to  be  connected  with  'on  ^wp,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
^nk  jn^  is  inserted  between  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  as 
Maurer  has  already  pointed  out.^  On  the  use  of  the  article 
with  nanpn  in  the  construct  state,  see  Ewald,  §  290,  d, — ^Ver. 

^  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  support  the  view  of  Thenius,  that  Urijah 
Iiad  the  brazen  altar  of  bumt-ofFeriog  erected  by  Solomon  moved  farther  for- 
wards, nearer  to  the  temple- house,  and  the  new  one  put  in  its  place,  whence 
it  was  afterwards  shifted  by  Ahaz  and  the  new  one  moved  a  little  farther  to 
the  south,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  placed  the  two  altars  close  to  one  another, 
80  that  they  now  occupied  the  centre  of  the  court. 
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15.  He  also  commanded  that  the  daily  monung  and  evening 
sacrifice,  and  the  special  offerings  of  the  king  and  the  people, 
should  be  presented  upon  the  new  altar,  and  thereby  put  a  stop 
to  the  use  of  the  Solomonian  altar,  ''  about  whic^  he  would 
consider."  The  ChUhXb  ^SV!r\  is  not  to  be  altered ;  the  prmL 
8uff.  stands  before  the  noun,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
more  diffuse  popular  speech.  The  new  altar  is  called  'the 
great  altar,"  probably  because  it  was  somewhat  larger  than  that 
of  Solomon.  ^^f>0 :  nsed  for  the  burning  of  die  sacrifices. 
aiyn  nruD  is  not  merely  the  meat-offering  offered  in  the  even- 
ing, but  the  whole  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a 
bumt<offering  and  a  meat-offering,  as  in  1  Kings  xviii  29,  36. 
ngab  "^^n^.,  the  brazen  altar  •*  will  be  to  me  for  deliberation,** 
ie.  I  will  reflect  upon  it,  and  then  make  further  arrangements. 
On  '^^^  in  this  sense  see  Prov.  xz.  25.  In  the  opinion  of 
Ahaz,  the  altar  which  had  been  built  after  the  model  of  that 
of  Damascus  was  not  to  be  an  idolatrous  altar,  but  an  altar  of 
Jehovah.  The  reason  for  this  arbitrary  removal  of  the  altar  of 
Solomon,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  Lord  Himself  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  by  fire  from  heaven,  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, chiefly  that  tiie  Damascene  altar  pleased  Ahaz  better ; 
and  the  innovation  was  a  sin  against  Jehovah,  inasmuch  as  Qod 
Himself  had  prescribed  the  form  for  His  sanctuary  (c£  Ex.  xxv. 
40,  xxvi.  30 ;  1  Chron.  xrviii  19),  so  that  any  altar  planned 
by  man  and  built  according  to  a  heathen  model  was  practically 
the  same  as  an  idolatrous  altar. — ^The  accoimt  of  this  altar  is 
omitted  from  the  Chronicles ;  but  in  ver.  23  we  have  this  state- 
ment instead :  **  Ahaz  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Damascus, 
who  smote  him,  saying.  The  gods  of  the  kings  of  Aram  helped 
them ;  I  will  sacrifice  to  them  that  they  may  help  me :  and 
they  were  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all  Israel"  Thenius  and 
Bertheau  find  in  this  accoimt  an  alteration  of  our  account  of 
the  copying  of  the  Damascene  altar  introduced  by  the  dironicler 
as  favouring  his  design,  namely,  to  give  as  glaring  a  description 
as  possible  of  the  tuigodliness  of  Ahaz.  But  they  are  mistaken. 
For  even  if  the  notice  in  the  Chronicles  had  really  sprang  from 
this  alone,  the  chronicler  would  have  been  able  from  the  stand- 
poLut  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  designate  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  buUt  after  the  model  of  an  idolatrous  Syrian 
altar  as  sacrificing  to  these  gods.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  chronicler  had  in  his  mind  merely  the  sacrifices  offered 
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upon  that  altar  in  the  temple-conrt,  and  not  rather  sacrifices 
which  Ahaz  offered  upon  some  hamah  to  the  gods  of  Syria> 
when  he  was  defeated  and  oppressed  by  the  Syrians,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  their  assistance.  As  Ahaz  offered  his 
son  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch  according  to  ver.  3,  he  might  just  as 
well  have  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the  Syrians. — ^Vers. 
17,  18.  Ahaz  also  laid  his  hand  upon  the  other  costly  vessels 
of  the  court  of  the  temple.  He  broke  off  the  panels  of  sthe 
Solomonian  stands,  which  were  ornamented  with  artistic  carv- 
ing, and  removed  the  basins  from  the  stands,  and  took  the 
brazen  sea  from  the  brazen  oxen  upon  which  they  stood,  and 
placed  it  upon  a  stone  pavement  The  ]  before  ■**3n-nK  can  only 
have  crept  into  the  text  through  a  copyist's  error,  and  the 
smgular  must  be  taken  distributively :  he  removed  &om  them 
(the  stands)  every  single  basin.  0^^3M  neriD  (without  the 
article)  is  not  the  stone  pavement  of  the  court  of  the  temple, 
bat  a  pedestal  made  of  stones  (fidtn^  \i0linj,  LXX.)  for  the 
brazen  sea.  The  reason  why,  or  the  object  with  which  Ahaz 
mutilated  these  sacred  vessels,  is  not  given.  The  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Ewald,  Thenius,  and  others,  that  Ahaz  made  a  pre- 
sent to  Tiglath-pileser  with  the  artistically  wrought  panels  of 
the  stands,  the  basins,  and  the  oxen  of  the  brazen  sea,  is  not 
only  improbable  in  itself,  since  you  would  naturally  suppose 
that  if  Ahaz  had  wished  to  make  a  "  valuable  and  very  wel- 
come present''  to  the  Assyrian  king,  he  would  have  chosen 
some  perfect  stands  with  their  basins  for  this  purpose,  and  not 
merely  the  panels  and  basins  ;  but  it  has  not  the  smallest  sup- 
port in  the  biblical  text, — on  the  contrary,  it  has  the  context 
against  it  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  objects  named  had 
been  sent  to  Tiglath-pileser,  this  would  certainly  have  been 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  sending  of  the  temple  and  palace 
treasures.  And,  again,  the  mutilation  of  these  vessels  is  placed 
between  the  erection  of  the  new  altar  which  was  constructed 
after  the  Damascene  model,  and  other  measures  which  Ahaz 
adopted  as  a  protection  against  the  king  of  Assyria  (ver.  18). 
Now  if  Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  visiting  Tiglath-pileser  at 
Damascus,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  send  another  valuable 
present  to  that  king  in  order  to  secure  his  permanent  friend- 
ship, he  woidd  hardly  have  adopted  the  measures  described 
in  the  next  verse.  —  Ver.  18.  "The  covered  Sabbath-stand, 
which  they  had  built  in  the  house  (temple),  and  the  outer 
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entrance  of  the  king  he  turned  (i,e,  removed)  into  the  honse 
of  Jehovah  before  the  king  of  Assyria."  nsB^  ?ip*D  {Keri  sIWD, 
from  ^^9'  ^  cover)  is  no  doubt  a  covered  place,  stand  or  hall 
in  the  court  of  the  temple,  to  be  used  by  the  king  whenever  he 
visited  the  temple  with  his  retinue  on  the  Sabbath  or  on  feast- 
days  ;  and  "  the  outer  entrance  of  the  king "  is  probably  the 
special  ascent  into  the  temple  for  the  king  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
X.  5.  In  what  the  removal  of  it  consisted  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  from  the  want  of  information  as  to  its  original  cha- 
racter. According  to  Ewald  {Oesch.  iii.  p.  621)  and  Thenius,  ^on 
%i\x\\  n^5  means,  "  he  altered  (these  places),  i.e,  he  robbed  them 
of  their  ornaments,  in  the  house  of  JehovaL"  This  is  quite 
arbitrary.  For  even  if  rrtn^  n^a  could  mean  **  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah "  in  this  connection,  ^pn  does  not  mean  to  disfigure, 
and  still  less  '^  to  deprive  of  omamenta'*  In  ch.  xxiii  34  and 
xxiv.  17  it  signifies  to  alter  the  name,  not  to  disfigure  it 
Again,  "^^B^K  '^  ^JBO,  "  for  fear  of  the  king  of  Assyria,"  cannot 
mean,  in  this  connection,  "  to  make  presents  to  the  king  of 
Assyria."  And  with  this  explanation,  which  is  grammatically 
impossible,  the  inference  drawn  from  it,  namely,  that  Ahaz  sent 
the  ornaments  of  the  king's  stand  and  king's  ascent  to  the  king 
of  Assyria  along  with  the  vessels  mentioned  in  ver.  17,  also 
falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  alterations  which  Ahaz  made  in 
the  stands  and  the  brazen  sea  had  any  close  connection  with 
his  relation  to  Tiglath-pileser,  which  cannot  be  proved,  Ahaz 
must  have  been  impelled  by  fear  to  make  them,  not  that  he 
might  send  them  as  presents  to  him,  but  that  he  might  hide 
them  from  him  if  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  2  ChroiL 
xxviii.  20,  21  seems  to  refer.  It  is  also  perfectly  conceivable, 
as  Ztillich  {Die  Chervbimwagen,  p.  56)  conjectures,  that  Ahaz 
merely  broke  off  the  panels  from  the  stands  and  removed  the 
oxen  from  the  brazen  sea,  that  he  might  use  these  artistic 
works  to  decorate  some  other  place,  possibly  his  palace. — 
Whether  these  artistic  works  were  restored  or  not  at  the  time 
of  Hezekiah's  reformation  or  in  that  of  Josiah,  we  have  no 
accotuits  to  show.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from  ch.  xxv. 
13,  14,  Jer.  Iii  17,  and  xxvii.  19,  is,  that  the  stands  and  the 
brazen  sea  were  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  that  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
dseans  they  were  broken  in  pieces  and  carried  away  to  Babylonia 
as  brass.     The  brazen  oxen  are  also  specially  mentioned  in  Jer. 
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liL  20,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  parallel  passage  2  Kings 
XXV.  13  ;  thoi^h  this  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  no  longer  in  existence  at  that  time. — Vers.  19,  20.  Con- 
clusion of  the  reign  of  AJiaz.  According  to  2  Chron.  xxviii  27, 
he  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings. 

CHAP.  XVn.  REIGN  OP  HOSHEA  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  ISRAEL.  THE  PEOPLE  CARRIED  AWAY  TO  ASSYRIA  AND 
MEDIA.      TRANSPORTATION  OF  HEATHEN  COLONISTS  TO  SAMARIA. 

Vers.  1-6.  Eeign  of  Hoshea  King  of  Israel. — ^Ver.  1.  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  began  Hoshea  to  reign.  As  Hoshea 
conspired  against  Fekah,  according  to  ch.  xv.  30,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Ahaz,  and  after  murdering  him  made  himself  king, 
whereas  according  to  the  verse  before  us  it  was  not  till  the 
twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  that  he  really  became  king,  his  possession 
of  the  throne  must  have  been  contested  for  eight  years.  The 
earUer  commentators  and  almost  all  the  chronologists  have 
therefore  justly  assumed  that  there  was  an  eight  years'  anarchy 
between  the  death  of  Pekah  and  the  commencement  of  Hoshea's 
reign.  This  assumption  merits  the  preference  above  all  the 
attempts  made  to  remove  the  discrepancy  by  alterations  of  the 
text,  since  there  is  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  the  existence  of 
anarchy  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  inward  disturbance  and  decay.  Hoshea  reigned  nine 
years,  and  "  did  that  which  was  evil*  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah, 
though  not  like  the  kings  of  Israel  before  him  "  (ver.  2).  We  are 
not  told  in  what  Hoshea  was  better  than  his  predecessors,  nor 
can  it  be  determined  with  any  certainty,  although  the  assumption 
that  he  allowed  his  subjects  to  visit  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is 
a  very  probable  one,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxx. 
10  sqq.,  Hezekiah  invited  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  held  at 
Jerusalem,  the  Israelites  from  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  as  far  as 
to  Zebulun,  and  some  individuals  from  these  tribes  accepted  his 
invitation.  But  although  Hoshea  was  better  than  his  prede* 
cessors,  the  judgment  of  destruction  burst  upon  the  sinful  king- 
dom and  people  in  his  reign,  because  he  had  not  truly  turned 
to  the  Lord  ;  a  fact  which  has  been  frequently  repeated  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  namely,  that  the  last  rulers  of  a  decajring 
kingdom  have  not  been  so  bad  as  their  forefathera     "  God  is 
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accustomed  to  defer  the  punishinent  of  the  elders  in  the  great- 
ness of  His  long-suffering,  to  see  whether  their  descendants  will 
come  to  repentance  ;  but  if  this  be  not  the  case,  although  they 
may  not  be  so  bad,  the  anger  of  God  proceeds  at  length  to  visit 
iniquity  (cf.  Ex.  xx.  5)."  Seb.  Schmidt. — ^Ver.  3.  "Against 
him  came  up  Saimanasar  king  of  Assyria^  and  Hoshea  became 
subject  to  him  and  rendered  him  tribute  "  Q^^V?,  as  in  1  Kings 
V.  1).  '^9^??r?'*  SaXafbavacradp  (LXX.),  SalmaTuisar,  according 
to  the  more  recent  researches  respecting  Assyria,  is  not  only  the 
same  person  as  the  Shalman  mentioned  in  Hos.  x  14,  but  the 
same  as  the  Sargon  of  Isa.  xx.  1,  whose  name  is  spelt  Sargina 
upon  the  monuments,  and  who  is  described  in  the  inscriptions 
on  his  palace  at  Ehorsabad  as  ruler  over  many  subjugated 
lands,  among  which  Samirina  (Samaria  ?)  also  occurs  {vid, 
Brandis  i2&.  d.  Cfewinn,  pp.  48  sqq.  and  53;  M.  t.  Niebohr, 
Oesch.  Ass.  pp.  129,  130  ;  and  M.  Duncker,  (^k  des  AUaik  L 
pp.  687  sqq.)-  The  occasion  of  this  expedition  of  Sahuanasar 
appears  to  haye  been  simply  the  endeavour  to  continue  the  con- 
quests of  his  predecessor  Tiglath-pileser.  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  Maurer's  assumption,  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
come  to  the  help  of  a  rival  of  Hoshea;  and  the  opinion  that  he 
came  because  Hoshea  had  refused  the  tribute  which  had  been 
paid  to  Assyria  from  the  time  of  Menahem  downwaids,  is  at 
variance  with  the  fact  that  in  ch.  xv.  29  Tiglath-pileser  is 
simply  said  to  have  taken  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Israel ; 
but  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  payment  of  tribute  or  feudal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  Pekah.  Saimanasar  was  the  first  to 
make  king  Hoshea  subject  and  tributary.  This  took  place  at 
the  commencement  of  Hoshea's  reign,  as  is  evident  from  the 
ia^t  that  Hoshea  paid  the  tribute  for  several  years,  and  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign  refused  any  further  payment — Yeii  4. 
The  king  of  Assyria  found  a  conspiracy  in  Hoshea ;  for  he  had 
sent  messengers  to  So  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  did  not  pay  the 
tribute  to  the  king  of  Assyria^  as  year  by  year.  The  Egyptian 
king  fcrtD,  So,  possibly  to  be  pronounced  *^J^,  Seveh,  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  two  S/ubeks  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  belonging  to 
the  Ethiopian  tribe ;  but  whether  he  was  the  second  king  of 
this  dynasty,  SabcUaka  (Brugsch,  hist.  dEgypte,  i  p.  244),  the 
Sevechvs  of  Manetho,  who  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  throne, 
according  to  Wilkinson,  in  the  year  728,  as  Vitiinga  (Isa.  u. 
p.  318),  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  others  suppose,  or  the  first  kisg 
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of  this  Ethiopian  dynnsty,  Sahako  the  father  of  Sevechus,  which 
is  the  opmion  of  Usher  and  Maisham,  whom  M.  v.  Niebuhr 
(Gesch,  pp.  458  sqq.  and  463)  and  M.  Doncker  (i  p.  693)  have 
followed  in  recent  times,  cannot  possibly  be  decided  in  the 
present  state  of  Egyptological  research.^ — ^As  soon  as  Sal* 
manaaar  received  intelligence  of  the  conduct  of  Hoshea, 
which  is  called  ^f^,  conspiracy,  as  being  rebellion  against 
his  acknowledged  superior,  he  had  him  arrested  and  put  into 
prison  in  chains,  and  then  overran  the  whole  land,  advanced 
against  Samaria  and  besieged  that  city  for  three  years,  and 
captured  it  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea.  These  words  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  that  Hoshea  had  been 
taken  prisoner  before  the  siege  of  Samaria  and  thrown  into 
prison,  because  in  that  case  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  Sal- 
manasar  could  have  obtained  possession  of  his  person.^  We 
must  rather  assimie,  as  many  commentators  have  done,  from  S. 
Levi  ben  Gersom  down  to  Maurer  and  Thenius,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  conquest  of  his  capital  Samaria  that  Hoshea  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ass3n:ians  and  was  cast  into  a  prison ;  so  that 
the  explanation  to  be  given  of  the  introduction  of  this  circum- 

1  It  is  troe  that  M.  Doncker  says,  ^*  Synchronism  gires  Sabakon,  who 
idgned  from  726  to  7H  ;  ^*  but  he  observes  in  the  note  at  pp.  718  sqq.  that 
the  Egyptian  chronology  has  only  been  firmly  established  as  far  back  as  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  664 
B.a,  that  the  length  of  the  preceding  dodekarchy  is  differently  given  by 
Diodonu  Sic.  and  Manetho,  and  that  the  date  at  which  Tarakos  (Tirhaka), 
who  succeeded  Sevechns,  ascended  the  throne  is  so  very  differently  defined, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  present  to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  on  the 
matter.  Compare  with  this  what  M.  v.  Niebuhr  (pp.  458  sqq.)  adduces  in 
proof  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  commencement  and  length  of  the 
reign  of  Tirhaka,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  solve  the  difficulties 
that  arise  from  this  in  relation  to  the  synchronism  between  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Biblical  chronology. 

*  The  suppositbn  of  the  older  commentators,  that  Hoshea  fought  a  battle 
with  Salmanasar  before  the  siege  of  Samaria,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  that 
battle,  is  not  only  very  improbable,  because  this  would  hardly  be  passed  over 
in  our  account,  but  has  very  little  probability  in  itself.  For  **  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Hoshea  betook  himself  to  Samaria  when  threatened  by  the  hostile 
army,  and  relied  upon  the  help  of  the  Egyptians,  than  that  he  went  to  meet 
Sftjpn'^''**^^^  and  fought  with  him  in  the  open  field  "  (Maurer).  There  is  still 
IflM  probability  in  Ewald^s  view  (Gesch.  iii.  p.  611),  that  "Sabnanasar 
marched  with  unexpected  rapidity  agunst  Hoshea,  summoned  him  before 
him  that  he  might  hear  his  defence,  and  then, when  he  came,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  threw  him  into  prison  in  chains,  probably  into  a  prison  on  the  border  of  the 
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stance  before  the  siege  and  conquest  of  Samaria  must  be,  that 
the  historian  first  of  all  related  the  eventual  result  of  Hoshea's 
rebellion  against  Salmanasar  so  far  as  Hoshea  himself  was  con- 
cerned, and  then  proceeded  to  describe  in  greater  detail  the 
course  of  the  affair  in  relation  to  his  kingdom  and  capital  This 
does  not  necessitate  our  giving  to  the  word  vnvpn  the  meaning 
*'  he  assigned  him  a  limit "  (Thenius)  ;  but  we  may  adhere  to 
the  meaning  which  has  been  philologically  established,  namely, 
arrest  or  incarcerate  (Jer.  xxxiii.  1,  xxxvi  5,  etc.).  p^  may 
be  given  thus :  "  he  overran,  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  land." 
The  three  years  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  were  not  full  years,  for, 
according  to  ch.  xviii  9,  10,  it  began  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Hoshea,  and  the  city  was  taken  in  the  ninth  year,  although  it 
is  also  given  there  as  three  years. — Ver.  6.  The  ninth  year  of 
Hoshea  corresponds  to  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiab  and  the  year 
722  or  721  B.C.,  in  which  the  Idngdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was 
destroyed. 

Ver.  6b.  The  Israelites  carried  into  exile. — ^After  the  taking  of 
Samaria,  Salmanasar  led  Israel  into  captivity  to  Assyria,  and 
assigned  to  those  who  were  led  away  dwelling-places  in  Chalacli 
and  on  the  Chabor,  or  the  river  Gozan,  and  iii  cities  of  Media. 
According  to  these  clear  words  of  the  text,  the  places  to  which 
the  ten  tribes  were  banished  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  Meso- 
potamia, but  in  provinces  of  Assyria  and  Media,  npn  is  neither 
the  city  of  n?3  built  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x,  11),  nor  the  Chdwan 
of  Abulfeda  and  the  Syriac  writers,  a  city  five  days'  journey  to 
the  north  of  Bagdad,  from  which  the  district  bordering  on  the 
Zagrus  probably  received  the  name  of  XoKcdpiti^  or  Kdk»vm^, 
but  the  province  KaXa^n^  of  Strabo  (xL  8,  4;  14,  12,  and 
xvi  1,  1),  called  KaKaKi,vri  by  Ptolemaeus  (vi  1),  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Tigris  near  Adiabene,  to  the  north  of  Nineveh  on 
the  border  of  Armenia,  "^^^n  is  not  the  "i33  in  Upper  Meso- 
potamia   (Ezek.   L    3,    iii    15,   etc.),    which    flows   into  the 

land  ;**  to  which  he  adds  this  explanatory  remark  :  '*  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  we  can  understand  the  brief  words  in  ch.  xrii.  4  as  compared  with  ch. 
xviii.  9-11.  .  .  .  For  if  Hoshea  had  defended  himself  to  the  utmost,  Salman- 
asar would  not  have  had  him  arrested  and  incarcerated  afterwards,  bat  would 
have  put  him  to  death  at  once,  as  was  the  case  with  the  king  of  Damascus.*' 
But  Hoshea  would  certainly  not  have  been  so  infatuated,  after  breaking 
away  from  Assyria  and  forming  an  alliance  with  So  of  Egypt,  as  to  go  at 
a  simple  summons  from  Salmanasar  and  present  himself  before  him,  since  he 
could  certainly  have  expected  nothing  but  death  or  imprisonment  as  the  result 
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Euphrates    near   Kirlcesion   (Carehemish),   and   is  called 

{Chebar)    or    Jo^io    (Chabur)    by   the    Syriac   writers,  j^^ 

(Chabur)  by  Abulfeda  and  Edrisi,  Xafidpaf;  by  FtolemsBUs, 
'Afioppa^  (Aboras)  by  Strabo  and  others,  as  Michaelis,  Gesenius, 
Winer,  and  even  Bitter  assume;  for  the  epithet  ''river  of 
Oozan*'  is  not  decisive  in  favour  of  this,  since  Gfozan  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  identified  with  the  district  of  Gatizanitis,  now 
Kaushan,  situated  between  the  rivers  of  Chaboras  and  Saokoras, 
and  mentioned  in  FtoL  v.  18,  4,  inasmuch  as  Strabo  (xvi  1,  1, 
p.  736)  also  mentions  a  province  called  Xa^fjvii  above  Nineveh 
towards  Armenia,  between  Calachene  and  Adiahene.  Here  in 
northern  Assyria  we  also  find  both  a  mountain  called  Xafiwpa^, 
according  to  PtoL  vi  1,  on  the  boundary  of  AaByna,  and  Media, 
and  the  river  CTiabar,  called  by  Yakut  in  the  MbsAtarik  lyU^ 

^Uuuu^t  (J^hahur  Chasanioe),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Meso- 

potamian  Chuboras  or  Chebar,  According  to  Marasz.  i  pp.  333 
sq.,  and  Yakut,  Moskt.  p.  150,  this  Khcibur  springs  from  the 

mountains  of  the  land  of  Zauzan,  ^j^j,  ie,  of  the  land  between 

the  mountains  of  Armenia,  Adserbeidjan,  Diarbekr,  and  Mosul 
(Marasz.  i  p.  522),  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Assemani  as 
a  tributary  of  the  Tigris.  It  stiU  bears  the  ancient  name  KJidbur, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  upper  Zab  near 
Amadijeh,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Tigris  a  few  hours  below 
Jezirah  (c£  Wichelhaus,  pp.  471,  472 ;  Asah.  Grant,  Die  Nes- 
tofianer,  v.  Preiswerk,  pp.  110  sqq. ;  and  Eitter,  JErdk.  ix.  pp.  716 
and  1030).  This  is  the  river  that  we  are  to  understand  by  "^^^n. 
It  is  a  question  in  dispute,  whether  the  following  words  IJ^a  nna 
Me  in  apposition  to  "^^^ns :  "  by  the  Chabor  the  river  of  Gozan," 
or  are  to  be  taken  by  themselves  as  indicating  a  peculiar  district 
'*by  the  river  Oozan."  Now,  however  the  absence  of  the  prep.  3, 
and  even  of  the  copula  l,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  words  of 
Yakut,  *'  Khabvr,  a  river  of  Chccsania"  on  the  other,  may  seem 
to  favour  the  former  view,  we  must  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  1  Chron.  v.  26  IJ^I  "^ns  is  separated 
from  ^ian  by  vrvn\.  The  absence  of  the  preposition  a  or  of  the 
^pula  1  before  '^  ^^]  in  the  passage  before  us  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  assumption  that  the  first  two  names,  in  Chalah  and 
on  the  Khdbur,  are  more  closely  connected,  and  also  the  two 
^hich  follow,  "  on  the  river  Cfozan  and  in  the  cities  of  MediaJ* 
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The  river  Oozan  or  of  Chzan  is  therefore  distinct  from  "^^ 
(Khabur),  and  to  be  songht  for  in  the  district  in  which  Fav- 
i^avta,  the  city  of  Media  mentioned  by  PtoL  (vi  2),  was  situ- 
ated. In  all  probability  it  is  the  river  which  is  called  KisU 
(the  red)  Ozan  at  tbb  present  day,  the  Mardos  of  the  Greeks, 
which  takes  its  rise  to  the  south-east  of  the  Lake  Urumiak  and 
flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea^  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Media.^  The  last  locality 
mentioned  agrees  with  this,  viz.  "  and  in  the  cities  of  Media,"  in 
which  Thenius  proposes  to  read  ^n,  mountains,  after  the  LXX., 
instead  of  ^j^,  cities,  though  without  the  least  necessity. 

Vers.  7-23.  Thi  causes  which  occasioned  this  catastrophe, — ^To 
the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
and  of  the  transportation  of  its  inhabitants  into  exile  in  Assyria, 
the  prophetic  historian  appends  a  review  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  termination  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  covenant- 
nation,  and  finds  them  in  the  obstinate  apostasy  of  Israel 
from  the  Lord  its  God,  and  in  its  incorrigible  adherence  to 
idolatry.  Ver.  7.  ^?  ^i!!,  "  and  it  came  to  pass  when "  (not 
because,  or  that) :  compare  Gen.  vi  1,  xxvi  8,  xxvii.  1,  xliv. 
24,  Ex.  i  21,  Judg.  i.  28,  vi  7,  etc.  The  apodosis  does  not 
follow  till  ver.  18,  as  vers.  7-17  simply  contaia  a  further  ex- 
planation of  Israel's  sin.  To  show  the  magnitude  of  the  sin, 
the  writer  recalls  to  mind  the  great  benefit  conferred  in  the 
redemption  from  Egypt,  whereby  the  Lord  had  laid  His  people 
imder  strong  obligation  to  adhere  faithfully  to  Him.  The  words 
refer  to  the  first  commandment  (Ex.  xx  2,  3  ;  Dent  v.  6,  7).     It 

^  The  explanation  given  in  the  text  of  the  geographical  names,  receiyes  some 
confirmation  from  the  Jewish  tradition,  which  describes  northern  Aflsyria,  and 
indeed  the  monntainons  region  or  the  district  on  the  border  of  Assyria  and 
Media  towards  Armenia,  as  the  place  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were  banished 
(vid.  Wichelhans  ut  mp,  pp.  474  sqq.).  Not  only  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  p.  612), 
but  also  M.  y.  Niebuhr  (fiesch.  Ass,  p.  159),  has  decided  in  favour  of  this 
view ;  the  latter  with  this  remark :  *^  According  to  the  present  state  of  the  in- 
vestigations, Ghalah  and  Ghabor  are  no  doubt  to  be  sought  for  on  the  slope  of 
the  Gk>rdysean  mountains  in  the  Ealachene  of  Strabo,  the  Kalakine  of  Ptole- 
mens,  and  on  the  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  still  called  Ghabur,  there- 
fore quite  close  to  Nineveh.  The  Yudhi  mountains  in  this  r^ou  possibly 
bear  this  name  with  some  allusion  to  the  colony."  But  with  reference  to  the 
river  Gozan^  Niebuhr  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  understand  hy  this  the 
Kisil  Ozan  or  the  waters  in  the  district  of  Gauzanitis  by  the  Khebar,  and  gives 
the  preference  to  the  latter  as  the  simpler  of  the  two,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  what  respect  it  is  simpler  than  the  other. 
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IB  from  this  that  the  "  fearing  of  other  gods  "  is  taken,  whereas 
riJnsTnnnp  recall  Ex.  xviii  10. — ^Ver.  8.  The  apostasy  of 
latael  manifested  itself  in  two  directions:  1.  in  their  walking 
in  the  statutes  of  the  nations  who  were  cat  ofiT  £rom  before 
them,  instead  of  in  the  statutes  of  Jehovah,  as  Gtod  had 
commanded  (c£  Lev.  xviii  4,  5,  and  26,  xx.  22,  23,  etc. ; 
and  for  the  formula  'Wl  \lh^\t\  ne^  Q^^^n,  which  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  our  books — e,g,  ch.  xvi  3,  xxi  2,  and  1  Kings 
xiv.  24  and  xxi  26 — compare  Deut.  xi  23  and  xviii  12); 
and  2.  in  their  walking  in  the  statutes  which  the  kings  of 
Israel  had  made,  ie,  the  worship  of  the  calves,  ^fe^  "^^ :  it 
is  evident  from  the  parallel  passage,  ver.  196,  that  the  subject 
here  stands  before  the  relative. — ^Ver.  9.  Dnan  ^terpi :  « they 
covered  words  which  were  not  right  concerning  Jehovah  their 
Grod,"  i,e.  they  sought  to  conceal  the  true  nature  of  Jehovah  by 
arbitrary  perversions  of  the  word  of  God.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion correctly  given  by  Hengstenberg  (Dissert,  vol.  i.  p.  210, 
trans!) ;  whereas  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Thenius,  "  they 
trifled  with  things  which  were  not  right  against  Jehovah,"  is  as 
much  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the  language  as  that  of 
Gresenius  (thes,  p.  505),  perfde  egerunt  res  .  ,  .  in  Jehovam,  since 
KBn  with  ^?  simply  means  to  cover  over  a  thing  (cf.  Isa.  iv.  6). 
This  covering  of  words  over  Jehovah  showed  itself  in  the  fact 
that  they  built  nlD2i  (altars  on  high  places),  and  by  worshipping 
God  in  ways  of  their  own  invention  concealed  the  nature  of  the 
revealed  God,  and  made  Jehovah  like  the  idols.  ''  In  all  their 
cities,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fortified  city." 
Un^i  b^yp  is  a  tower  built  for  the  protection  of  the  flocks  in 
the  steppes  (2  Chron.  xxvi  10),  and  is  mentioned  here  as  the 
smallest  and  most  solitary  place  of  human  abode  in  antithesis 
to  the  large  and  fortified  city.  Such  bamofh  were  the  houses  of 
high  places  and  altars  built  for  the  golden  calves  at  Bethel  and 
Dan,  beside  which  no  others  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  restricts  itself 
to  the  principal  facts,  although  there  certainly  must  have  been 
others. — ^Ver.  10.  They  set  up  for  themselves  monuments  and 
asherim  on  every  high  hill,  etc., — a  practice  condemned  in  1  Kings 
xiv.  16,  23,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jeroboam.  In  this  descrip- 
tion of  their  idolatry,  the  historian,  however,  had  in  his  mind 
not  only  the  ten  tribes,  but  also  Judah,  as  is  evident  from  ver. 
13,  **  Jehovah  testified  against  Israel  and  Jvdah  through  His 
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prophets/'  and  also   from  ver.   19. — Ver.  11.    "And   biimed 
incense  there  upon  all  the  high  places,  like  the  nations  which 
Jehovah  drove  out  before  them."     n?jin,  lit.  to  lead  into  exile, 
is  applied  here  to  the  expulsion  and  destruction  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  with  special  reference  to  the  banishment  of  the  Israelites. 
— ^Ver.   12.  They  served  the  clods,  ic.  worshipped  clods  or 
masses  of  stone  as  gods  (Qv^^  see  at  1  Kings  xv.  12),  notwith- 
standing the  command  of  God  in  Ex.  xx.  3  sqq.,  xxiii.  13,  Lev. 
xxvi.  1,  etc. — ^Vers.   13  sqq.  And  the  Lord  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  prohibitions  of  the  law,  but  bore  witness  against  the 
idolatry  and  image-worship  of  Israel  and  Judah  through  all 
His  prophets,  who  exhorted  them  to  turn  from  their  evil  way 
and  obey  His  commandments.     But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  they 
were  stifiT-necked  like  their  fathers.     Judah  is  mentioned  as 
well  as  Israel,  although  the  historian  is  simply  describing  the 
causes  of  Israel's  rejection  to  indicate  beforehand  that  Judah 
was  already  preparing  the  same  fate  for  itself,  as  is  still  more 
plainly  e^qpressed  in  vers.    19,  20;  not,  as  Thenius  supposes, 
because  he  is  speaking  here  of  that  which  took  place  before  the 
division  of  the  kingdom     The  Cliethib  r\vrrh2 1K*M-!)3  is  not  to 
be  read  nTn-i>3\  K^x-^3  (Houbig.,  Then.,  Ew.  §  156,  e),  but  after 
the  LXX.  Vn-i!3 1K^?^"i>3,  "  through  all  His  prophets,  every  seer," 
so  that  nTn"73  is  in  apposition  to  iK^a^"73,  and  serves  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  with  greater  force,  so  as  to  express  the  idea, 
"  prophets  of  every  kind,  that  the  Lord  had  sent."     This  read- 
ing is  more  rhetorical  than  the  other,  and  is  recommended  by 
the  fact  that  in  what  follows  the  copula  1  is  omitted  before 
*rfpn  ako  on  rhetorical  grounds.     '^I  ^^npK^  na^i :  "  and  according 
to  what  I  demanded  of  you  through  my  servants  the  prophets." 
To  the  law  of  Moses  thero  was  added  the  divine  warning  through 
the  prophets.     DBnjrriK  vt}\fi  has  sprung  from  Deut  x  16.    The 
stifT-necked  fathers  are  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses. — 
Ver.  15.  "They  followed  vanity  and  became  vain:"  vtrlatm 
as  in  Jer.  iL  5.     A  description  of  the  worthlessness  of  their 
whole  life  and  aim  with  regard  to  the  most  important  thing, 
namely,  their  relation  to  God.     Whatever  man  sets  before  him 
as  the  object  of  his  life  apart  from  God  is  P^'?  (of  Deut  xxxii. 
21)  and  idolatry,  and  leads  to  worthlessness,  to  spiritual  and 
moral  corruption    (Bom.  L    21).      "And   (walked)    after   the 
nations  who  surrounded  them,"  {.«.  the   heathen   living   near 
them.     The  concluding  words  of  the  verse  have  the  ring  of 
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Lev.  xviiL  3. — Vers.  16  and  17.  The  climax  of  their  apostasy : 
"  They  made  themselves  molten  images,  two  (golden)  calves  " 
(1  Kings  xii.  28),  'which  are  called  HDDD  after  Ex.  xxxii  4,  8, 
and  Deut  ix.  12,  16,  "  and  Asherah,"  t.«.  idols  of  Astarte  (for 
the  fact,  see  1  Kings  xvL  33),  ''and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 
heaven  (sun,  moon,  and  stars),  and  served  Baal " — ^in  the  time 
of  Ahab  and  his  family  (1  Kings  xvi  32).     The  worshipping 
of  all  the  host  of  heaven  is  not  specially  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  but  occurs  first  of  all 
in  Judah  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  (ch.  xxL  3).     The  fact  that 
the  host  of  heaven  is  mentioned  between  Asherah  and  Baal 
shows  that  the  historian  refers  to  the  Baal  and  Astarte  worship, 
and  has  borrowed  the  expression  from  Deut.  iv.  19  and  xviL  3, 
to  show  the  character  of  this  worship,   since  both  Baal  and 
Astarte  were  deities  of  a  sidereal  nature.     The  first  half  of  ver. 
17  resta  upon  Deut.  xviiL  10,  where  the  worship  of  Moloch  is 
forbidden  along  with  soothsaying  and  augury.     There  is  no  allu- 
sion to  this  worship  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  although  it  certainly  existed  in  the  time  of  Ahab.     The 
second  half  of  ver.  17  also  refers  to  the  conduct  of  Ahab  (see  at 
1  Kings  xxi.  20). — ^Vers.  18  sqq.  This  conduct  excited  the  anger 
of  God,  so  that  He  removed  them  from  His  face,  and  only  left 
the  tribe  (ie,  the  kingdom)  of  Judah  (see  above,  p.  179),  although 
Judah  also  did  not  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and 
walked  in  the  statutes  of  Israel,  and  therefore  had  deserved 
rejection.     Ver.  19  contains  a  parenthe^  occasioned  by  MB'  pi 
'\3i  (ver.  186).    The  statutes  of  Israel  in  which  Judah  walked 
aie  not  merely  the  worship  of  Baal  under  the  Ahab  dynasty, 
so  as  to  refer  only  to  Joram,  Ahaziah,  and  Ahaz  (according  to 
ch.  viii.  18,  27,  and  xvi  3),  but  also  the  worship  on  tlie  high 
places  and  worship  of  idols,  which  were  practised  under  many 
of  the  kings  of  Judah. — Ver.  20.  DKon  is  a  continuation  of 
•T\n^.«13Kn*>  in  ver.  18,  but  so  that  what  follows  also  refers  to  the 
parenthesis  in  ver.  19.     "Then  the  Lord  rejected  all  the  seed 
of  Israel,"  not  merely  the  ten  tribes,  but  all  the  nation,  and 
liumbled  them  tiU  He  thrust  them  from  His  face.     Dkd  differs 
from  VJBD  T(h\^^,     The  latter  denotes  driving  into  exile ;  the 
former,  simply  that  kind  of  rejection  which  consisted  in  chastise- 
ment and  deliverance  into  the  hand  of  plunderers,  that  is  to  say, 
penal  judgments  by  which  the  Lord  sought  to  lead  Israel  and 
vudah  to  turn  to  Him  and  to  His  commandments,  and  to  preserve 
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them  from  being  driven  among  the  heathen.  D^py  T?  pa  as  in 
Judg.  ii  14— Ver.  21.  'lil  jnjj  ^3:  "for  He  (Jehovah)  rent  Israel 
from  the  house  of  David."  This  view  is  apparently  more  correct 
than  that  Israel  rent  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  David,  not 
only  because  it  presupposes  too  harsh  an  ellipsis  to  supply 
nj^pBHTiK,  but  also  because  we  never  meet  with  the  thought 
that  Israel  rent  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  David,  and  in 
1  Kings  xi.  31  it  is  simply  stated  that  Jehovah  rent  the  king- 
dom from  Solomon ;  and  to  this  our  verse  refers,  whilst  the 
following  words  'tti  ^y9^.  recall  1  Kings  xii.  20.  The  ?  is 
explanatory :  the  Lord  delivered  up  His  people  to  the  plun- 
derers, for  He  rent  Israel  from  the  house  of  David  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  idolatry  of  Solomon,  and  the  Israelites  made 
Jeroboam  king,  who  turned  Israel  away  from  Jehovah,  etc. 
The  Chetm  KTl  is  to  be  read  H!!!?,  the  EiphU  of  K^?  =  TO, 
"  he  caused  to  depart  away  from  the  Lord."  The  Keri  n^, 
Hiphil  of  nn3,  he  drove  away,  turned  from  the  Lord  (cf.  Deut 
xiiL  1 1),  is  not  imusual,  but  it  is  an  unnecessary  gloss. — ^Vera 
22,  23.  The  sons  of  Israel  (the  ten  tribes)  walked  in  all  the 
sins  of  Jeroboam,  till  the  Lord  removed  them  from  His  face, 
thrust  them  out  of  the  land  of  the  Lord,  as  He  had  threatened 
them  through  all  His  prophets,  namely,  from  the  time  of  Jero- 
boam onwards  (compare  1  Kings  xiv.  15,  16,  and  also  Hos.  L 
6,  ix.  16,  Amos  iii.  11,  12,  v.  27,  Isa.  xxviiL  etc.).  The 
banishment  to  Assyria  (see  ver.  6)  lasted  "  unto  thia  day,"  it 
till  the  time  when  our  books  were  written.^ 

^  As  the  Hebrew  *tP,  like  the  German  his^  is  not  always  nsed  in  an  ezclasi?e 
sense,  but  is  frequently  abstracted  from  what  lies  behind  the  terminus  ad 
quern  mentioned,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  words,  "  the  Lord  rejected 
Israel .  ,  .  to  this  day^^^  that  the  ten  tribes  returned  to  their  own  oonntty  after 
the  time  when  our  books  were  written,  viz.  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  And  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  prove  the  opposite  view,  which 
is  very  widely  spread,  namely,  that  they  are  living  as  a  body  in  banishment 
even  at  the  present  day.  It  is  well  known  how  often  the  long-lost  ten  tribes 
have  been  discovered,  in  the  numerous  Jewish  communities  of  southern 
Arabia,  in  India,  more  espedally  in  Malabar,  in  China,  Turkistan,  and  Cash- 
mir,  or  in  Afghanistan  (see  Ritter's  Erdkunde^  x.  p.  246),  and  even  in  America 
itself ;  and  now  Dr.  Asahel  Grant  (Die  Nestorianer  oder  die  zehn  Stdmnt) 
thinks  that  he  has  found  them  in  the  independent  Nestorians  and  the  Jews 
living  among  them ;  whereas  others,  such  as  Witsius  (A£x»^vX.  c  iv.  0qq)t 
J.  D.  Michaelis  (de  exsilio  decern  tribuumj  comm.  iii.),  and  last  of  aU  Bobinscai 
in  the  work  quoted  by  Ritter,  I  c.  p.  245  (Tke  Nestorians,  etc,  New  Yoik, 
1841),  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ten  tribes  became  partly  mixed 
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Vers.  24-41.  The  Samaritans  and  their  Worship. — After 
the  transportation  of  the  Israelites^  the  king  of  Assyria  brought 
colonists  from  different  provinces  of  his  kingdom  into  the  cities 
of  Samaria.  The  king  of  Assyria  is  not  Salmanasar,  for  it  is 
evident  from  yer.  25  that  a  considerable  period  intervened  be- 
tween the  carrying  away  of  the  Israelites  and  the  sending  of 
colonists  into  the  depopulated  land.  It  is  true  that  Salmanasar 
only  is  mentioned  in  what  precedes,  but  the  section  vers.  24-41 
is  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  first  portion  of  the  chapter, 
that  the  same  king  of  Assyria  must  necessarily  be  spoken  of  in 
both.  According  to  Ezra  iv.  2,  it  was  Esarhaddon  who  removed 
the  heathen  settlers  to  Samaria.  It  is  true  that  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reconcile  this  with  the  assumption  that  the  king 

Qp  with  the  Judseans  during  the  BabyloniaQ  captivity,  and  partly  attached 
themselyes  to  the  exiles  who  were  led  back  to  Palestine  by  Zembbabel  and 
Ezra ;  that  a  portion  again  became  broken  up  at  a  still  later  period  by  mixing 
with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  who  were  scattered  throughout  all  the  world  after 
the  deatmction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  a  further  portion  a  long  time  ago 
by  couTersion  to  Ghristianily,  so  that  every  attempt  to  discover  the  remnants 
of  the  ten  tribes  anywhere  must  be  altogether  futile.  This  view  is  in  general 
the  correct  one,  though  its  supporters  have  mixed  up  the  sound  arguments 
vitb  many  that  are  tmtenable.  For  example,  the  predictions  quoted  by  Ritter 
(p.  250),  probably  after  Robinson  (viz.  Jer.  1.  4,  5,  17,  19,  and  Ezek.  xxxviL 
11  sqq.),  and  also  the  prophetic  declarations  dted  by  Witaius  (v.  §§  11-14 : 
viz.  Isa.  xiT.  1,  Mic  ii.  12,  Jer.  iii.  12<  xxx.  3,  4,  xxxiii.  7,  8),  prove  very 
litUe,  because  for  the  most  part  they  refer  to  Messianic  times  and  are  to  be 
mdeistood  spiritually.  So  much,  however,  may  oertainly  be  gathered  from 
the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  that  the  Judseans  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  captive  were  not  all  placed  in  the  province  of 
Babylonia,  but  were  also  dispersed  in  the  different  districts  that  constituted 
first  the  Assyrian,  then  the  Chaldasan,  and  afterwards  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  so  that  with  the  cessation  of  that  division 
which  had  been  so  strictly  maintained  to  suit  the  policy  of  the  Israelitish 
kings,  the  ancient  separation  would  also  disappear,  and  their  common  moum- 
fal  lot  of  dispendon  among  the  heathen  would  of  necessity  bring  about  a 
closer  union  among  all  the  descendants  of  Jacob ;  just  as  we  find  that  the 
kings  of  Persia  knew  of  no  difference  between  Jews  and  Israelites,  and  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes  the  grand  vizier  Haman  wanted  to  exterminate  all  the  Jews 
(oot  the  Jadeans  merely,  but  all  the  Hebrews).  Moreover,  the  edict  of 
Cyrus  (Ezra  i  l'-4),  **  who  among  you  of  all  his  people,**  and  that  of  Arta- 
xerxes  (Ezra  viL  IS),  '^  whoever  in  my  kingdom  is  willing  of  the  people  of 
Israel^'"  gave  permisBion  to  all  the  Israelites  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  return 
to  Palestine.  And  who  could  maintain  with  any  show  of  reason,  that  no  one 
belonging  to  the  ten  tribes  availed  himself  of  this  pemussion  ?  And  though 
Grant  argues,  on  the  other  side,  that  with  regard  to  the  50,000  whom  Cyrus 
sent  away  to  their  home  it  ia  expressly  stated  that  they  were  of  those  *' whom 
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of  Assjma  mentioned  in  our  verse  is  Salmanasar,  by  the  conjec- 
ture that  one  portion  of  these  colonists  was  settled  there  bj 
Salmanasar,  another  by  Esarhaddon;  and  it  has  also  been 
assumed  that  in  this  expedition  Esarhaddon  carried  away  the 
last  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  namely,  all  who  had  fled  into  the 
mountains  and  inaccessible  comers  of  the  land,  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  Judaea,  during  Salmanasar's  invasion,  and  had 
then  collected  together  in  the  land  again  after  the  Assyrians  had 
withdrawn.  But  there  is  not  the  smallest  intimation  anywhere 
of  a  second  transplantation  of  heathen  colonists  to  Samaria,  any 
more  than  of  a  second  removal  of  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  left  behind  in  the  land  after  the  time  of  Salmanasar. 
The  prediction  in  Isa,  viL   8,  that  in  sixty-five  years   more 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  into  Babylon^*  (Ezra  ii.  1),  with  which  ch. 
i.  5  may  also  be  comparec^  ^'  then  rose  up  the  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  the  priests  and  Levites,  etc. ; "  these  words  apply  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  returned,  and  undoubtedly  prove  that  the  ten  tribes 
as  such  did  not  return  to  Palestine,  but  they  by  no  means  prove  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members  of  the  remaining  tribes  may  not  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  large  number  of  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  who 
returned.  And  not  only  Lightfoot  (^Hor,  hehr,  in  Ep,  1  ad  Cor.  Addenda  ad 
c.  14,  0pp.  iL  p.  929)  and  Witsius  (p.  346),  but  the  Rabbins  long  before  them 
in  Seder  Olam  rab.  c  29,  p.  86,  have  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  persons  and  families  given  separately  in  Ezra  ii.  only  amounts  to  30,360, 
whereas  in  ver.  64  the  total  number  of  persons  who  returned  is  said  to  have 
been  42,360  heads,  besides  7337  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  that  this 
excess  above  the  families  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi,  who  are  mentioned 
by  name,  may  have  come  from  the  ten  tribes.  Moreover,  those  who  returned 
did  regard  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  for  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  temple  (Ezravi.  17)  they  offered  '^sin-offerings for 
all  Israel,  according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribesJ*^  And  those  who 
returned  with  Ezra  did  the  same.  As  a  thanksgiving  for  their  safe  return  to 
their  fatherland,  they  offered  in  sacrifice  "  twelve  oxen  for  all  Israely  ninety- 
six  rams,  seventy-seven  sheep,  and  twelve  he-goats  for  a  sin-offering,  all  as  a 
burnt-offering  for  Jehovah  "  (Ezra  viii.  35).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  belonged 
to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi ;  which  may  be  explained  very 
simply  from  the  fact,  that  as  they  had  been  a  much  shorter  time  in  exile,  they 
had  retained  a  much  stronger  longing  for  the  home  given  by  the  Lord  to  their 
fathers  than  the  tribes  that  were  carried  away  180  years  before.  Bat  that 
they  also  followed  in  great  numbers  at  a  future  time,  after  those  who  had 
returned  before  had  risen  to  a  state  of  greater  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
prosperity  in  their  own  home,  is  an  inference  that  must  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  Galilee,  and  in  part  also 
Fersea,  was  very  densely  populated  by  Israelites ;  and  this  population  cannot 
be  traced  back  either  to  the  Jews  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  Jndsa 
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Ephraim  was  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  it  would  be  no  longer  a 
people^  even  if  it  referred  to  the  transplantation  of  the  heathen 
colonists  to  Samaria  by  Esarhaddon,  as  Usher,  Hengstenberg,  and 
others  suppose^  would  by  no  means  necessitate  the  carrying  away 
of  the  last  remnant  of  the  Israelites  by  this  king,  but  simply  the 
occupation  of  the  land  by  heathen  settlers,  with  whom  the  last 
remains  of  the  Ephraimites  intermingled,  so  that  Ephraim  ceased 
to  be  a  people.  As  long  as  the  land  of  Israel  was  merely  laid 
waste  and  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  Israelitish  popu- 
lation, there  always  remained  the  possibility  that  the  exiles 
might  one  day  return  to  their  native  land  and  once  more  form 
one  people  with  those  who  were  left  behind,  and  so  long  might 
Israel  be  still  regarded  as  a  nation ;  just  as  the  Judaeans,  when 

under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  or  to  the  small  number  of  Israelites  who  were 
left  behind  in  the  land  when  the  Assyrian  deportation  took  place.    On  the 
other  hand,  eren  the  arguments  adduced  by  Grant  in  support  of  his  yiew, 
Tiz.  (1)  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  historical  evidence  that  the  ten  tribes 
eyer  left  Assyria  again,  (2)  that  on  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
they  did  not  come  back  with  the  rest,  prove  as  argumenta  a  sikntio  but  very 
little,  and  lose  their  force  still  more  if  the  assumptions  upon  which  they  are 
based — ^namely,  that  the  ten  tribes  who  were  transported  to  Assyria  and  Media 
had  no  intercourse  whatever  with  the  Jews  who  were  led  away  to  Babylon, 
but  kept  themselves  unmixed  and  quite  apart  from  the  Judseans,  and  that  as 
they  did  not  return  with  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  they  did  not  return  to  their 
native  land  at  any  later  period — are,  as  we  have  shown  above,  untenable.  Cou- 
sequently  the  further  arguments  of  Grant,  (3)  that  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  xi  5,  2)  the  ten  tribes  were  stiU  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  in  the 
first  century,  and  according  to  Jerome  {Comm.  on  the  Prophets)  in  the  fifth ; 
and  (4)  that  in  the  present  day  they  are  still  in  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Assyrians,  since  the  Nestorians,  both  according  to  their  own  statement  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  there,  are  Beni  Yisrael^  and  that  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  are  also  proved  to  be  Israelites  by  many  of  the  customs  and 
usages  which  they  have  preserved  {Die  Nestor,  pp.  113  sqq.) ;  prove  nothing 
nK>]te  than  that  there  may  still  be  descendants  of  the  Israelites  who  were 
banished  thither  among  the  Jews  and  Nestorians  living  in  northern  Assyria 
by  the  Urannah-lake,  and  by  no  means  that  the  Jews  living  there  are  the  un- 
mixed descendants  of  the  ten  tribes.    The  statements  made  by  the  Jews  lose 
all  their  importance  from  the  fact,  that  Jews  of  other  lands  maintain  just  the 
same  concerning  themselves.    And  the  Mosaic  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Nestorians  prove  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  of  Jewish  origin.-   In 
general,  the  Israelites  and  Jews  who  have  come  into  heathen  lands  from  tho 
time  of  Salmanasar  and  Nebuchadnezzar  onwards,  and  have  settled  there, 
have  become  so  mixed  up  with  the  Jews  who  were  scattered  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  more  especially  since 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Bomans,  that  the  last  traces  of  the 
old  division  into  tribes  have  entirely  disappeared. 
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in  exile  in  Babylon,  did  not  cease  to  be  a  people,  because  tiiey 
looked  forward  with  certain  hope  to  a  return  to  their  fatherland 
after  a  banishment  of  seventy  years.  But  after  heathen  colonists 
had  been  transplanted  into  the  land,  with  whom  the  remainder 
of  the  Israelites  who  were  left  in  the  land  became  fused,  so 
that  there  arose  a  mixed  Samaritan  people  of  a  predominantly 
heathen  character,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  any  longer  of  a 
people  of  Ephraim  in  the  land  of  Israel  This  transplantation 
of  colonists  out  of  Babel,  Outha,  etc,  into  the  cities  o(  Samaria 
might  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  point  of  time  at  which  the 
nation  of  Ephraim  was  entirely  dissolved,  without  any  removal 
of  the  last  remnant  of  the  Israelites  having  taken  placa  We 
must  indeed  assume  this  if  the  ten  tribes  wer^  deported  to  Uie 
very  last  man,  and  the  Samaritans  were  in  their  origin  a  purely 
heathen  people  without  any  admixture  of  Israelitish  blood,  as 
Hengstenberg  assumes  and  has  endeavoured  to  prove.  But  the 
very  opposite  of  this  is  unmistakeably  apparent  from  2  Chron 
xxxiv.  6,  9,  according  to  which  there  were  not  a  few  Israelites 
left  in  the  depopulated  land  in  the  time  of  Josiak  (Compare 
Eidkar,  J>ie  Samaritaner  ein  Misckvolk,  in  Pelt's  thed.  Mitar- 
beiten,  iii.  3,  pp.  24  sqq.). — ^We  therefore  regard  Esarhaddon  as 
the  Assyrian  king  who  brought  the  colonists  to  Samaria.  The 
object  to  t^52  may  be  supplied  firom  the  context,  more  especially 
from  ^^,  which  follows.  He  brought  inhabitants  from  Bahd, 
i,e,  &om  the  country,  not  the  city  of.  Babylon,  fix>m  Cvihah,  etc. 
The  situation  of  Cuthah  or  Cuth  (ver.  30)  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  M.  v.  Niebuhr  {Gesch,  p.  166)  follows  Josephns, 
who  speaks  of  the  Cuthaeans  in  Ant  ix.  14,  3,  and  x.  9,  7,  as  a 
people  dwelling  in  Persia  and  Media,  and  identifies  them  with 
the  KosscBans,  Kissians,  Khvddya,  Chuzi,  who  lived  to  tiie  north- 
east of  Susa,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  present  KhusistMi; 
whereas  Gesenius  (thes.  p.  674);  Eosenmiiller  (bibl  Althk  i  2, 
p.  29),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Supplem.  ad  Lex.  kdfr,  p.  1255) 

have  decided  in  favour  of  the  Cvtlui  (15*^  or  ^J^Ss)  ui  ^^ 

Babylonian  Irak,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nahr  Malca,  in 
support  of  which  the  fact  may  also  be  adduced,  that,  according  to 
a  communication  from  Spinel  (in  the  AuslaTuie,  1864,  No.  46, 
p.  1089),  Cwtha,  a  town  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  was  sitoated 
by  the  wall  in  the  north-east  of  Babylon,  probably  on  the  spot 
where  the  hill   Ohaimir  with  its  ruins  stands.     The  greater 
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number  of  colonists  appear  to  have  come  from  Cutha,  because 
the  Samaritans  are  called  D'^^ms  by  the  Babbins.  KJV,  Awa,  is 
almost  always,  and  probably  with  correctness,  regarded  as  being 
the  same  place  as  the  »t)V  (Iwak)  mentioned  in  ch.  xviii.  34  and 
xix.  13,  as  the  conjecture  naturally  suggests  itself  to  every  one 
that  the  Awceans  removed  to  Samaria  by  Esarhaddon  were  in* 
habitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Awa  destroyed  by  the  A8S3rrian 
king,  and  the  form  *^V  is  probably  simply  connected  with  the 
appellative  explanation  given  to  the  word  by  the  Masoretes. 
As  Twdh  is  placed  by  the  side  of  Senah  in  ch.  xviii  34  and 
xix.  13,  Avva  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  the  country  of 
Hebeh,  situated  on  the  Euphrates  between  Anah  and  the  Chdlmr 
(M.  V.  Niebuhr,  p.  167).  Samotili  is  Epiphania  on  the  Orontes : 
see  at  1  Kings  viii.  65  and  Num.  xiii.  21.  Sefharvaim  is  no 
doubt  the  Sippara  (Sifnpdpa)  of  Ptolem.  (v.  18,  7),  the  southern- 
most city  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  Euphrates,  above  the  Nahr 
Malca,  the  'HTuowroXi^  iv  SvTnrdpoLO'af  or  Si/nTrafyrfv&p  'rroXt^, 
which  Berosus  and  Abydenus  mention  (in  Euseb.  Prcepar.  evang. 
ix.  12  and  41,  and  Chronic,  Armm.  i.  pp.  33,  36,  49,  55)  as  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  flood. — 1^'^oW :  this  is  the  first  time  in 
which  the  name  is  evidently  applied  to  the  kingdom  of  Samaria. 
— ^Yers.  25-28.  In  the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  the  new  settlers  were  visited  by  licms,  which 
may  have  multiplied  greatly  during  the  time  that  the  land  was 
lying  waste.  The  settlers  regarded  this  as  a  punishment  from 
Jehovah,  t.e.  from  the  deity  of  the  land,  whom  they  did  not 
worship,  and  therefore  asked  the  king  of  Assyria  for  a  priest  to 
teach  them  the  right,  i.e.  the  proper,  worship  of  the  God  of  the 
land ;  whereupon  the  king  sent  them  one  of  the  priests  who  had 
been  carried  away,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Bethel,  and 
instructed  the  people  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Tlie  author 
of  our  books  also  looked  upon  the  lions  as  sent  by  Jehovah  as  a 
punishment,  according  to  Lev.  xxvL  22,  because  the  new  settlers 
did  not  fear  Him.  ^^^^n :  the  lions  which  had  taken  up  their 
abode  thera  Di?  ^'^f!\  ^'!\ ;  that  they  (the  priest  with  his  com- 
paniooQs)  went  away  and  dwelt  there.  There  is  no  need  there- 
fore to  alter  the  plural  into  the  singular. 

The  priest  sent  by  the  Assyrian  king  was  of  course  an 
Israelitish  priest  of  the  calves,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  had 
been  carried  away  and  settled  in  Bethel,  the  chief  seat  of  Jero- 
boam's image -worship,  and  he  also  taught  the  colonists  to 
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fear  or  worship  Jehovah  after  the  maimer  of  the  land  This 
explains  the  state  of  divine  worship  in  the  land  as  described  in 
vers.  2  9  sqq.  "  Every  separate  nation  (i3  il :  see  Ewald,  §  3 1 3,  a) 
made  itseK  its  own  gods,  and  set  them  up  in  the  houses  of 
the  high  places  (Htean  n^3 :  see  at  1  Kings  xii  31,  and  for  the 
singular  n^?,  Ewald,  §  270,  c)  which  the  Samaritans  (D^^^iDfen^  not 
the  colonists  sent  thither  by  Esarhaddon,  but  the  former  inhabi- 
tants of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  who  are  so  called  fifom  the  capital 
Samaria)  had  made  (built);  every  nation  in  the  cities  where 
they  dwelt." — ^Ver.  30.  The  people  of  Babel  made  themselves 
niaa  nISD,  daughteri  booths,  Selden  (efo  DUs  Syr,  iL  7),  Munter 
{Rdig.  der  BabyL  pp.  74,  75),  and  others  understand  by  these  the 
temples  consecmted  to  Mylitta  or  Astarte,  the  xafidpat,  or  covered 
little  carriages,  or  tents  for  prostitution  (Herod,  i  199);  but 
Beyer  {Addit,  ad  Seld,  p.  297)  has  very  properly  objected  to  this, 
that  according  to  the  context  the  reference  is  to  idols  or  objects 
of  idolatrous  worship,  which  were  set  up  in  the  rtoa  n^3.  It  is 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  small  tent-temples  are  meant^ 
which  were  set  up  as  idols  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places 
along  with  the  images  which  they  contained,  since  according  to 
ch.  xxiii.  7  women  wove  D^i?3,  little  temples,  for  the  Asherab, 
and  Ezekiel  speaks  of  patch-work  Bamoth,  i,e.  of  small  temples 
made  of  cloth.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  is  more  truth 
than  is  generally  supposed  in  the  view  held  by  the  Eabbins, 
that  T)^^  niSD  signifies  an  image  of  the  "  hen,"  or  rather  the 
constellation  of  "  the  clucking-hen  "  (Gliickhenne),  the  Pleiades, — 
simvZacrwm  gcUlince  codestis  in  signo  Tauri  nidtdantis,  as  a  syni- 
holum  Veneris  cadestis,  as  the  other  idols  are  all  connected  with 
animal  symbolism.  In  any  case  the  explanation  given  by 
Movers,  involucra  seu  secreta  mulienim,  female  lingams,  which 
were  handed  by  the  hierodulae  to  their  paramours  instead  of  the 
Mylitta-money  (Fhonia.  i.  p.  596),  is  to  be  rejected,  because  it  is 
at  variance  with  the  usage  of  speech  and  the  context,  and  because 
the  existence  of  female  lingams  has  first  of  all  to  be  proved. 
For  the  different  views,  see  Ges.  thes.  p.  952,  and  Leyrer  in 
Herzog's  Cyd. — The  Cuthaeans  made  themselves  as  a  god,  ^1?, 
Ncrgal,  ie.,  according  to  Winer,  Gesenius,  Stuhr,  and  others,  the 
planet  Mars,  which  the  Zabians  call  •-^P^  Nerig,  as  the  god  of 

war  {Codex  Nasar,  i.  212,  224),  the  Arabs  ^  ^^  Mirrig  ;  where- 
as older  commentators  identified  Ncrgal  with  the  sun-god  Bd, 
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deriving  the  name  from  '^^?,  light,  and  ^|,  a  fountain = fountain 
of  light  (Selden,  ii  8,  and  Beyer,  Add.  pp.  301  sqq.).  But  these 
views  are  both  of  them  very  uncertain.  According  to  the 
Rabbins  (Bashi,  B.  Salomo,  Kimchi),  Nergal  was  represented 
as  a  cock.  This  statement,  which  is  ridiculed  by  Gesenius, 
Winer,  and  Thenius,  is  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  which  contain  a  number  of  animal  deities,  and 
among  them  the  cock  standing  upon  an  altar,  and  also  upon  a 
gem  a  priest  praying  in  front  of  a  cock  (see  Layard's  Nineveh), 
The  pugnacious  cock  is  found  generally  in  the  ancient  ethnical 
religions  in  frequent  connection  with  the  gods  of  war  (cf.  J.  G. 
MiiUer  in  Herzog's  Cyd),  «9^?^.,  Ashima,  the  god  of  the 
people  of  Hamath,  was  worshipped,  according  to  rabbinical 
statements,  under  the  figure  of  a  bald  he-goat  (see  Selden,  ii.  9). 
The  suggested  combination  of  the  name  with  the  Phcenician 
deity  Hsmun,  the  Persian  Asuman,  and  the  Zendic  agmano,  i.c, 
heaven,  is  very  imcertain. — ^Ver.  31.  Of  the  idols  of  the  Av- 
vceans,  according  to  rabbinical  accounts  in  Selden,  Lc,  Nibchaz 
had  the  form  of  a  dog  (tna?,  lairator,  from  naj),  and  Tartak  that 
of  an  ass.  Gesenius  regards  Tartak  $is  a  demon  of  the  lower 
regions,  because  in  Pehlwi  tar — tJuikh  signifies  deep  darkness 
or  hero  of  darkness,  and  Nibchaz  as  an  evil  demon,  the  TKnj  of 
the  Zabians,  whom  Norberg  in  his  Onomast  cod.  Nasar,  p.  100, 
describes  as  fiorrendtis  rex  infemalis:  posito  .ipsius  throno  ad 
telluris,  i,e.  lucis  et  caliginis  <umfinviim,  sed  imo  acherontis /undo 
pedibiis  suhstrato,  according  to  Codex  Adami,  iL  50,  lin.  12. — 
With  regard  to  the  gods  of  the  Sepharvites,  Adramnielech  and 
Anammelech,  it  is  evident  from  the  ofifering  of  children  in  sacrifice 
to  them  that  they  were  related  to  Moloch.  The  name  ^^1*]^, 
which  occurs  as  a  personal  name  in  ch.  xix.  37  and  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38,  has  been  explained  either  from  the  Semitic  ilK  as  meaning 

"  glorious  king,"  or  from  the  Persian  j3\,  jj\,  in  which  case  it 

means  "  fire-king,"  and  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  sun  (see  Ges.  on 
Isaiah,  ii  p.  347).  ^??!?J|  is  supposed  by  Hyde  (de  relig,  vett  Per" 
sarum,  p.  131)  to  be  the  group  of  stars  called  Cepheus,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  the  shepherd  and  flock  "  and  "  the  herd-stars  " 
in  the  Oriental  astrognosis,  and  in  this  case  D^y  might  answer  to 

the  Arabic  JkL  —  ]^.     Movers,  on  the  other  hand  {Phoniz.  i 

pp.  410,  411),  regards  them  as  two  names  of  the  same  deity,  a 
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double-shaped  Moloch,  and  reads  the  ChetMb  Dnao  rhtt  as  the 
singular  Dl"|BlpD  ^K,  the  god  of  Sepharvaim.  This  double  god, 
according  to  his  explanation,  was  a  stm^^being,  because  Sephar- 
vaim, of  which  he  was  'n-oTuovxo^,  is  designated  by  Berosus  as  a 
city  of  the  sun.  This  may  be  correct ;  but  there  is  something 
very  precarious  in  the  further  assumption,  that ''  Adar-Mdeck  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sun's  fire,  and  indeed,  since  Adar  is  Mars, 
that  he  is  so  far  to  be  thought  of  as  a  destructive  being/'  and 
that  Anammdech  is  a  contraction  of  t{?o  1[*V,  oeulus  Molechi,  signi- 
fying the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Saturn ;  according  to  which  Ad- 
rammdech  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  solar  Mars,  Anammdech  as  the 
solar  Saturn.  The  explanations  given  by  Hitzig  {on  Isa.  p.  437) 
and  Benfey  {die  Monatmamm,  pp.  1 8  7, 1 8  8)  are  extremely  doubt- 
ful.— ^Ver.  32.  In  addition  to  these  idols,  Jdiomk  also  was  wor- 
shipped in  temples  of  the  high  places,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Israelitish  priest  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  vrm 
D^l!t"}.1 :  *'  and  they  were  (also)  worshipping  Jehovah,  and  made 
themselves  priests  of  the  mass  of  the  people"  (oniy^  as  in 
1  Kings  xii  31).  ^^  D^fc'S?  vn»l:  "and  they  (the  priests)  were  pre- 
paring them  (sacrifices)  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places." — ^Ver. 
33  sums  up  by  way  of  conclusion  the  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  worship. 

Vers.  34-41.  This  mixed  cfidtv^,  composed  of  the  wotship  <rf 
idols  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  they  retained  till  the  time 
when  the  books  of  the  Kings  were  written.  "  Unto  this  day 
they  do  after  the  former  customs."  D'^yc'Kin  d^MKfen  can  only 
be  the  reUgious  usages  and  ordinances  which  were  introduced 
at  the  settlement  of  the  new  inhabitants,  and  which  are  de- 
scribed in  vers.  28-33.  The  prophetic  historian  observes  still 
further,  that  "  they  fear  not  Jehovah,  and  do  not  according  to 
their  statutes  and  their  rights,  nor  according  to  the  law  and 
commandment  which  the  Lord  had  laid  down  for  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  to  whom  He  gave  the  name  of  Israel"  (see  1  Kings 
xviii  31),  i.e.  according  to  the  Mosaic  law.  finj^n  and  DDBvp, 
*'  thdt  statutes  and  ikdr  right,"  stands  in  antithesis  to  rntan 
mvopn  which  Jehovah  gave  to  the  children  of  Israel.  If,  then, 
the  clause,  *"  they  do  not  according  to  their  statutes  and  their 
right,"  is  not  to  contain  a  glaring  contradiction  to  the  previous 
assertion,  "unto  this  day  they  do  after  their  first  (former) 
rights,"  we  must  understand  by  D??^^  D^pn  the  statutes  and 
the  right  of  the  ten  tribes,  i,e,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  under 
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the  symbols  of  the  calves,  and  must  explain  the  inexactness  of 
the  expression  "  their  statutes  and  their  right*'  from  the  fact 
that  the  historian  was  thinking  of  the  Israelites  who  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  land,  or  of  the  remnant  of  the  Israelitish 
population  that  had  become  mixed  up  with  the  heathen  settlers 
(cL  xxiii.  19,  20;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  6,  9,  33).  The  meaning 
of  the  verse  is  therefore  evidently  the  following :  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Samaria  retain  to  this  day  the  cfidtus  composed  of  the 
worship  of  idols  and  of  Jehovah  under  the  form  of  an  image, 
and  do  not  worship  Jehovah  either  after  the  manner  of  the  ten 
tribes  or  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Their 
worship  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  Jehovah  image-worship  and 
of  heathen  idolatry  (cf.  ver.  41). — ^To  indicate  the  character  of 
this  worship  still  more  clearly,  and  hold  it  up  as  a  complete 
iHreach  of  the  covenant  and  as  utter  apostasy  from  Jehovah, 
the  historian  describes  still  more  fully,  in  vers.  35-39,  how 
earnestly  and  emphatically  the  people  of  Israel  had  been  pro- 
hibited from  worshipping  other  gods,  and  urged  to  worship 
Jehovah  alone,  who  had  redeemed  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and 
exalted  it  into  His  own  nation.  For  ver.  35  compare  Ex.  xx.  5; 
for  ver.  36,  the  exposition  of  ver.  7,  also  Ex.  xxxiL  11,  vi  6, 
XX.  23 ;  Deut.  iv.  34,  v.  15,  etc.  In  ver.  37  the  committal 
of  the  thorah  to  writing  is  presupposed.  For  ver.  39,  see  Deut. 
xiii  5,  xxiii.  15,  etc. — ^Ver.  40.  They  did  not  hearken,  how- 
ever (the  subject  is,  of  course,  the  ten  tribes),  but  they  (the 
descendants  of  the  Israelites  who  remained  in  the  land)  do 
after  their  fonner  manner.  ^I9vr\r\  DDBBt)  is  their  manner*  of 
worshipping  €k>d,  which  was  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and  of  the 
image-worship  of  Jehovah,  as  in  ver.  34. — ^In  ver.  41  this  is 
repeated  once  more,  and  the  whole  of  these  reflections  are 
brought  to  a  close  with  the  additional  statement,  that  their 
children  and  grandchildren  do  the  same  to  this  day. — In  the 
period  following  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Samaritans  re- 
linquished actual  idolatiy,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  Mosaic 
book  of  the  law  were  converted  to  monotheism.  For  the  later 
history  of  the  Samaritans,  of  whom  a  small  handful  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day  in  the  ancient  Sichem,  the  pre- 
sent Nablus,  see  Theod.  Guil  Joh  Juynboll,  eommefUarii  in 
historiam  gentis  SamarUanee,  Lugd.  Bat  1846,  4,  and  H.  Peter- 
maim,  Samaria  and  the  SamarUanSf  in  Herzog's  Cyd. 
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HI.— HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH  FROM  THE  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES  TO  THE 
BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 

Chaps,  xvm.-xxv. 

At  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  destroyed, 
Judah  found  itself  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  the  imperial 
power  of  Assyria,  into  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  un- 
godly policy  of  Ahaz.  But  three  years  before  the  expedition 
of  Salmanasar  against  Samaria,  the  pious  Hezekiah  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  ancestor  David  in  Jerusalem,  and  had  set  on 
foot  with  strength  and  zeal  the  healing  of  Judah*s  wounds,  by 
exterminating  idolatry  and  by  restoring  the  legal  worship  of 
JehovaL  As  Hezekiah  was  devoted  to  the  Lord  his  God  with 
undivided  heart  and  trusted  firmly  in  Him,  the  Lord  also  ac- 
knowledged him  and  his  undertakings.  When  Sennacherib  had 
overrun  Judah  with  a  powerful  army  after  the  revolt  of  Heze- 
kiah, and  had  summoned  the  capital  to  surrender,  the  Lord 
heard  the  prayer  of  His  faithful  servant  Hezekiah  and  saved 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  the  threatening  destruction  by  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  forces  of  the  proud  Sennacherib 
(ch.  xviiL  and  xix.),  whereby  the  power  of  Assyria  was  so 
weakened  that  Judedi  had  no  longer  much  more  to  fear  from  it, 
although  it  did  chastise  Manasseh  (2  Ghron.  xxxiiL  11  sqq.). 
Nevertheless  this  deliverance,  through  and  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah, was  merely  a  postponement  of  the  judgment  with  which 
Judah  had  been  threatened  by  the  prophets  (Isaiah  and  Micah), 
of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  and  the  banishment  of  its 
inhabitants.  Apostasy  from  the  living  God  and  moral  corrup- 
tion had  struck  such  deep  and  firm  roots  in  the  nation,  that  the 
idolatry,  outwardly  suppressed  by  Hezekiah,  broke  out  again 
openly  immediately  after  his  death ;  and  that  in  a  still  stronger 
degree,  since  his  son  and  successor  Manasseh  not  only  restored 
all  the  abominations  of  idolatry  which  his  father  had  rooted  out, 
but  even  built  altars  to  idols  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  of 
Jehovah,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood  from  one 
end  to  the  other  (ch.  xxi.),  and  thereby  filled  up  the  measure  of 
sins,  so  that  the  Lord  had  to  announce  through  His  prophets  to 
the  godless  king  and  people  His  decree  to  destroy  Jerusalem  and 
cast  out  the  remaining  portion  of  the  people  of  His  inheritance 
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among  the  heathen,  and  to  show  the  severity  of  His  judgments 
in  the  fact  that  Manasseh  was  led  away  captive  by  the  ofBcers 
of  the  Assyrian  king.  And  even  though  Manasseh  himself 
renounced  all  gross  idolatry  and  restored  the  legal  worship  in 
the  temple  after  his  release  and  return  to  Jerusalem,  as  the 
result  of  this  chastisement,  this  alteration  in  the  king's  mind 
exerted  no  lasting  influence  upon  the  people  generally,  and  w^as 
completely  neutralized  by  his  successor  Amon,  who  did  not 
walk  in  the  way  of  Jehovah,  but  merely  worshipped  his  father's 
idols.  In  this  state  of  things  even  the  God-fearing  Josiah, 
with  aU  the  stringency  with  which  he  exterminated  idolatry, 
more  especially  after  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law,  was 
unable  to  effect  any 'true  change  of  heart  or  sincere  conversion 
of  the  people  to  their  God,  and  could  only  wipe  out  the  out- 
ward signs  and  traces  of  idolatry,  and  establish  the  external 
supremacy  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  people,  with  their 
carnal  security,  imagined  that  they  had  done  quite  enough  for 
God  by  restoring  the  outward  and  legal  form  of  worship,  and  that 
they  were  now  quite  sure  of  the  divine  protection ;  and  did  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  prophets,  who  predicted  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  judgments  of  God.  Josiah  had  warded  off  the 
bursting  forth  of  these  judgments  for  thirty  years,  through  his 
humiliation  before  God  and  the  reforms  which  he  introduced ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  Lord  began  to  put  away 
Judah  from  before  His  face  for  the  sake  of  Manasseh's  sins,  and 
to  reject  the  city  which  He  had  chosen  that  His  name  might 
dwell  there  (ch.  xxii-xxiii  27).  Necho  king  of  Egypt  advanced 
to  extend  his  sway  to  the  Euphrates  and  overthrow  the  Assy- 
rian empire.  Josiah  marched  to  meet  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  extension  of  his  power  into  Syria.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Megiddo,  the  Judsean  army  was  defeated,  Josiah  fell 
in  the  battle,  and  with  him  the  last  hope  of  the  sinking  state  (ch. 
xxiii.  29,  30  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24).  In  Jerusalem  Jehoahaz 
was  made  king  by  the  people ;  but  after  a  reign  of  three  months 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Necho  at  Eiblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath, 
and  led  away  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  Eliakim,  the  elder  son 
of  Josiah,  was  appointed  by  Necho  as  Egyptian  vassal-king  in 
Jerusalem,  under  the  name  of  Jehoiakim.  He  was  devoted  to 
idolatry,  and  through  his  love  of  show  (Jer.  xxii.  13  sqq.)  still 
further  ruined  the  kingdom,  which  was  already  exhausted  by 
the  tribute  to  be  paid  to  Egypt.     In  the  fourth  year  of  his 
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reign  Fharaoh-Necho  succumbed  at  Carchemish  to  the  Ghaldaean 
power^  which  was  rising  under  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  Jeremiah  pro- 
claimed to  the  incorrigible  nation,  that  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth 
would  deliver  Judah  with  all  the  surroimding  nations  into  the 
hand  of  His  servant  Kebuchadnezzar^  that  the  land  of  Judah 
would  be  laid  waste  and  the  people  serve  the  king  of  Babylon 
seventy  years  (Jer.  xxv.).  Nebuchadnezzar  appeared  in  Judah 
in^eLilj  afterwards  to  follow  up  his  vic^ver  Necho, 
took  Jerusalem^  made  Jehoiakim  his  subject,  and  carried  away 
Daniel,  with  many  of  the  leading  young  men^  to  Babylon  (ch. 
xxiv.  1).  But  after  some  years  Jehoiakim  revolted ;  whereupon 
Nebuchadnezzar  sent  fresh  troops  against  Jerusalem  to  beside 
the  city,  and  after  defeating  Jehoiachin,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time followed  his  father  upon  the  throne,  led  away  into  cap- 
tivity to  Babylon,  along  with  the  kernel  of  the  nation,  nobles, 
warriors,  craftsmen,  and  smiths,  and  set  upon  the  throne 
Mattaniah,  the  only  remaining  son  of  Josiah,  under  the  name 
of  Zedekiah  (ch.  xxiv.  2—1 7).  But  when  he  also  formed  an 
alliance  with  Pharaoh-Hopbra  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  revolted  from  the  king  of  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  ad-* 
vanced  immediately  with  all  his  forces,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and 
having  taken  the  city  and  destroyed  it,  put  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  by  slaying  Zedekiah  and  his  sons,  and  carrying 
away  all  the  people  that  were  left,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  remnant  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  (ch.  xxiv.  18-xxv.  26), 
a  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 

CHAP.   XVHL    KEIGN  OF  KING   HEZEKIAH.      SENNACHERIB  INVADES 

JUDAH  AND  THREATENS  JERUSALEM. 

Vers.  1—8.  Lengfth  and  charcLcter  of  ffezekiah's  reign} — ^Vera 
1,  2.  In  the  third  year  of  Hoshea  of  Israel,  Hezekiah  became 

^  On  oomparmg  the  aocount  of  Hezekiah's  reign  gtTon  in  our  books  (ch. 
xviii.-zz.)  with  that  in  2  Ghron.  xxix.~xzxii.,  the  different  plans  of  these 
two  historical  works  are  at  once  apparent.  The  prophetic  author  of  our 
books  first  of  all  describes  quite  briefly  the  character  of  the  king's  reign 
(ch.  xviiL  l'-8),  and  then  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  inrasion  of 
Judah  by  Sennacherib  and  of  his  attempt  to  get  Jerusalem  into  his  power, 
together  with  the  destraction  of  the  proud  Assjrrian  force  and  Sennacherib's 
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king  over  Judah,  when  he  was  twenty-fiye  years  old  Accord- 
ing to  vers.  9  and  10,  the  fourth  and  sixth  years  of  Hezekiah 
correspooded  to  the  seventh  and  ninth  of  Hoshea ;  consequently 
his  first  year  apparently  ran  parallel  to  the  fourth  of  Hoshea,  so 
that  Josephas  (AtU,  ix.  13, 1)  represents  him  as  having  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hoshea's  reign.  But  there  is 
no  necessity  for  this  alteration.  If  we  assume  that  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
year  of  Hoshea,  the  fourth  and  sixth  years  of  his  reign  coin- 
cided for  the  most  part  with  the  sixth  and  ninth  years  of 
Hoshea's  reign.  The  name  njpjn  or^njprn  (vers.  9,  13,  etc.)  is 
given  in  its  complete  form  ^•"'JP|rn>  "  whom  Jehovah  strei^thens,*' 
in  2  Chron.  xxix.  sqq.  and  Isa.  i.  1 ;  and  >^*i?^n^  in  Hos.  L  1  and 
Mic.  i  1.  On  his  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  see  the 
Comm.  on  ch.  xvi.  2.  The  name  of  his  mother,  ^?K,  is  a  strongly 
contracted  form  of  ?1J??J  (2  Chron.  xxix.  1). — ^Vers.  3  sqq.  A» 
ruler  Hezekiah  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestor  David. 
He  removed  the  high  places  and  the  other  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship,  trusted  in  Jehovah,  and  adhered  firmly  to  Him  without 
wavering ;  therefore  the  Lord  made  all  his  undertakings  prosper, 
nioan,  lTl3W?n,  and  nnttj^xn  (see  at  1  Kings  xiv.  23)  embrace  all 
the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  Jerusalem  and  Judah  in  the  reigns  of  the  former  kings, 

hasty  retnm  to  Nineveh  and  death  (ch.  xriii.  18-19,  87) ;  and,  finally,  he  also 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  Hezekiah*s  illness  and  recovery,  and  also  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Babylonian  embassy  in  Jerosalem,  and  of  Hezekiah^s  con^ 
^ct  on  that  occasion  (ch.  zz.).  The  chronicler,  on  the  other  hand,  has  fixed 
his  chief  attention  upon  tiie  religious  reformation  carried  out  by  Hezekiah^ 
and  therefore  first  of  all  describes  most  elaborately  the  purification  of  the 
temple  from  all  idolatroos  abominations,  the  restoration  of  the  Jehovah- 
eoltos  and  the  feast  of  passover,  to  which  Hezekiah  invited  all  the  people^ 
not  only  the  subjects  of  his  own  kingdom,  but  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes 
also  (2  Chron.  xzix.-xxxL) ;  and  then  simply  gives  in  ch.  xxxii.  the  most 
summary  account  of  the  attack  made  by  Sennacherib  upon  Jerusalem  and 
the  destruction  of  his  army,  of  the  sickness  and  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  and 
of  his  great  riches,  the  Babylonian  embassy  being  touched  upon  in  only 
the  most  casual  manner.  The  historical  character  of  the  elaborate  aocounta 
given  in  the  Chronicles  of  Hezekiah*s  reform  of  worship  and  his  celebration 
of  the  pasaover,  which  Theuius  follows  De  Wette  and  Gramberg  in  throwing 
doubt  upon,  has  been  most  successfully  defended  by  Bertheau  as  well  as 
othen.— -On  the  disputed  question,  in  what  year  of  Hezekiah^s  reign  the 
solemn  passover  instituted  by  him  fell,  see  the  thorough  discussion  of  it  by 
C.  P.  Caspari  (BeUrr,  z,  EMdL  in  d.  B.  Jesaia^  pp.  109  sqq.),  and  our  C< 
mentary  on  the  ChronickB,  which  has  yet  to  i^pear. 
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and  more  especially  in  that  of  Ahaz.  The  singular  friwn  is 
used  in  a  collective  sense  =  D^??Nn  (2  Chron.  xxxL  1).  The 
only  other  idol  that  is  specially  mentioned  is  the  brazen  serpent 
which  Moses  made  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxL  8,  9),  and 
which  the  people  with  their  leaning  to  idolatry  had  turned  in 
the  course  of  time  into  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  The 
words,  "  to  this  day  were  the  children  of  Israel  burning  incense 
to  it/'  do  not  mean  that  this  took  place  without  interruption 
from  the  time  of  Moses  down  to  that  of  HezeMah,  but  simply, 
that  it  occurred  at  intervals,  and  that  the  idolatry  carried  on 
with  this  idol  lasted  till  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  namely,  till  this 
king  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  because  of  the  idolatry 
that  was  associated  with  it.  For  further  remarks  on  the  mean- 
ing of  this  symbol,  see  the  Comm.  on  'Sum.  xxL  8,  9,  The 
people  called  (^"J?!?,  one  called)  this  serpent  l^'f  nj,  i,e,  a  brazen 
thing.  This  epithet  does  not  involve  anything  contemptuous, 
as  the  earlier  commentators  supposed,  nor  the  idea  of  ''  Brass- 
god"  (Ewald). — ^Ver.  5.  The  verdict,  "  after  him  was  none  like 
him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,"  refers  to  Hezekiah's  confi- 
dence in  God  (n03),  in  which  he  had  no  equal,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  Josiah  his  conscientious  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law 
is  extolled  in  the  same  words  (ch.  xxiii  25) ;  so  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  saying  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  our  verse 
and  cL  xxiii  25  (Thenius). — ^Ver.  6.  '^^3  paT :  he  adhered  faith- 
fully to  Jehovah  (P?^  as  in  1  Elngs  xL  2),  and  departed  not 
from  Him,  i.e.  he  never  gave  himself  up  to  idolatry. — ^Ver.  7. 
The  Lord  therefore  gave  him  success  in  all  his  imdertakings 
(^^SiB^n,  see  at  1  Kings  ii.  3),  and  even  in  his  rebellion  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  whom  he  no  longer  served,  i,e,  to  whom  he 
paid  no  more  tribute.  It  was  throiigh  Ahaz  that  Judah  had 
been  brought  into  dependence  upon  Assyria ;  and  Hezekiah  re- 
leased himself  from  this,  by  refusing  to  pay  any  more  tribute, 
probably  after  the  departure  of  Salmanasar  from  Palestine,  and 
possibly  not  till  after  the  death  of  that  king.  Sennacherib  there- 
fore made  war  upon  Hezekiah  to  subjugate  Judah  to  himself 
again  (see  vers.  13  sqq.). — ^Ver.  8.  Hezekiah  smote  the  Philis- 
tines to  Gaza,  and  their  territory  from  the  tower  of  the  watch- 
men to  the  fortified  city,  i.e,  all  the  towns  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest  (see  at  ck  xvii.  9).  He  thus  chastised  these  enemies 
for  their  invasion  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  wrested  &om 
them  the  cities  which  they  had  taken  at  that  time  (2  Chron. 
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xxviiL  1 8),  and  laid  waste  all  their  country  to  Qaza,  ie.  Ghnzzeh, 
the  most  southerly  of  the  chief  cities  of  Philistia  (see  at  Josh. 
xiiL  3).  This  probably  took  place  after  the  defeat  of  Sen- 
nacherib (c£  2  Chron.  xxxii  22,  23). 

In  vers.  9-12  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  by  Salmanasar,  which  has  abeady  been  related  according 
to  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  ch.  xviL  3-6^  is 
related  once  more  according  to  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  in  which  this  catastrophe  is  also  introduced  as  an  event 
that  was  memorable  in  relation  to  all  the  covenant-nation. 

Vers.  13-37.  Sennacherib  invades  Jvdah  and  threatens  Jeru- 
salem}— Sennacherib,  ^^{JJ?  (Sancheribh),  Xewa'xripi^  (LXX.), 
Sevaxnp^ff^  (Joseph.),  Xavaj(apifio<i  (Herodot.),  whose  name  has 
not  yet  been  deciphered  with  certainty  upon  the  Assyrian 
monuments  or  clearly  explained  (see  J.  Brandis  iiber  den  hisior. 
Gewinn  aus  der  Entzifferung  der  assyr.  Inschriften,  pp.  103  sqq., 
and  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assurs,  p.  37),  was  the  successor  of 
Sahnanasar  (Sargina  according  to  the  monuments).  He  is 
called  jScuriXeif^  ^Apafiltov  re  koX  ^Aaavpimv  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
141),  and  reigned,  according  to  Berosus,  eighteen  years.  He 
took  all  the  fortified  cities  in  Judah  (D^'B^v  with  the  masculine 
suffix  instead  of  the  feminine:  cf.  Ewald,  §  184, c).  The  ^^, 
all,  is  not  to  be  pressed ;  for,  beside  the  strongly  fortified  capital 
Jerusalem^  he  had  not  yet  taken  the  fortified  cities  of  Lachish 
and  libnah  (ver.  17  and  ch.  xix.  8)  at  the  time,  when,  according 
to  vers.  14  sqq.,  he  sent  a  division  of  his  army  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  summoned  Hezekiah  to  surrender  that  city.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (Lc),  the  real  object  of  his  campaign  was 
Egypt,  which  is  also  apparent  from  ch.  xix.  24,  and  is  confirmed 
by  Isa.  X  24;  for  which  reason  Tirhaka  marched  against  him 
(ch.  xix.  8;  cf.  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Oesch.  Assurs,  pp.  I7l,  172). — 
Vers.  14  sqq.  On  the  report  of  Sennacherib's  approach,  Heze- 
kiah made  provision  at  once  for  the  safety  of  Jerusalem.  He 
had  the  city  fortified  more  strongly,  and  the  fountain  of  the 

^  We  haye  a  parallel  and  elaborate  account  of  this  campaign  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  his  defeat  (ch.  xviii.  13-xix.  37),  and  also  of  Hesekiah^s  sickness 
and  recovery  and  the  arrival  of  the  Babylonian  embassy  in  Jerusalem  (cb. 
zz.  1-19),  in  Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxiz.,  and  a  brief  extract,  with  certain  not  unim- 
portant supplements,  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  These  three  narratives,  as  is  now 
generally  admitted,  are  drawn  independently  of  one  another  from  a  collection 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  which  was  received  into  the  annals  of  the  king- 
dom (2  Chron.  xxxii.  S2),  and  serve  to  confirm  and  complete  one  another. 

2E 
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upper  Gihon  and  the  brook  near  the  city  stopped  np  (see  at 
ver.  17),  to  cut  ofif  the  supply  of  water  from  the  besi^ers,  as  is 
stated  in  2  Ghron.  xxxiL  2— 8^  and  confirmed  by  Isa.  xxiL  8-11. 
In  the  meantime  Sennacherib  had  pressed  forward  to  Lojchi^ 
i,e,  Um  Zakis,  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  on  the  south-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, seven  hours  to  the  west  of  Eleutheropclis  on  the  road  to 
Egypt  (see  at  JosL  x.  3) ;  so  that  Hezekiah,  having  doubts  as 
to  the  possibility  of  a  successful  resistance,  sent  ambassadors  to 
negotiate  with  him,  and  promised  to  pay  him  as  much  tdbute 
as  he  might  demand  if  he  would  withdraw.  The  confession 
"  I  have  sixmed"  is  not  to  be  pressed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  forced 
from  Hezekiah  by  the  pressure  of  distress.  Since  Asahur  had 
made  Judah  tributary  by  faithless  conduct  on  the  part  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  towards  Ahaz,  there  was  nothing  really  wrong  in  the 
shaking  off  of  this  yoke  by  the  refusal  to  pay  any  further 
tribute.  But  Hezekiah  certainly  did  wrong,  when,  after  taking 
the  first  step,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  disastrous  consequences, 
and  sought  to  purchase  once  more  the  peace  which  he  himself 
had  broken,  by  a  fresh  submission  and  ronewal  of  the  payment 
of  tribute.  This  false  step  on  the  part  of  the  pious  king,  which 
arose  £rom  a  temporary  weakness  of  faith,  was  nevertheless 
turned  into  a  blessing  through  the  pride  of  Sennacherib  and 
the  covenant-faithfulness  of  the  Lord  towards  him  and  his 
kingdom.  Sennacherib  demanded  the  enormous  sum  of  three 
himdrod  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold  (more  than 
two  and  a  half  million  thalers,  or  £375,000);  and  Hezekiah 
not  only  gave  him  all  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  and  palace,  but  had  the  gold  plates  with  which 
he  had  covered  the  doors  and  doorposts  of  the  temple  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  3)  removed,  to  send  them  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  ^^^z^' 
lit  the  supports,  i.6.  the  posts,  of  the  doora 

These  negotiations  with  Sennacherib  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah 
are  passed  over  both  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  and  also  in  the 
GhronicliBS,  because  they  had  no  further  influence  upon  the 
future  progress  of  the  war. — ^Vers.  17  sqq.  For  though  Sen- 
nacherib did  indeed  take  the  money,  he  did  not  depart,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  promised,  but,  emboldened  still  further  by  this 
submissiveness,  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  summoned  Hezekiah  to  surrender  the  capital  "  He 
sent  Tartan,  Sabsaris,  and  Babshakeh."  lUbahakeh  only  is 
mentioned  in  Baiah,  as  the  chief  speaker  in  the  negotiations 
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which  foUow,  although  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  6  and  24  aUusion  is 
evidently  made  to  the  other  two.  Tartan  had  no  doubt  the 
chief  command^  since  he  is  not  only  mentioned  first  here,  but 
conducted  the  siege  of  Ashdod,  according  to  Isa.  xx.  1.  The 
three  names  are  probably  only  official  names,  or  titles  of  the 
offices  held  by  the  persons  mentioned.  For  cno-an  means 
frinceps  eufmchorum,  and  ^fH^ai  chief  cup-bearer.  I^nri  is  ex- 
plained by  Hitzig  on  Isa.  xx.   1  as  derived  from  the  Persian 

Ji  j\j,  Tdr-tan,  "  high  person  or  vertex  of  the  body/*  and  in 

Jer.  xxxix.  3  as  "  body-guard ;  **  but  this  is  hardly  correct,  as 
the  other  two  titles  are  Semitic.  These  generals  took  up  their 
station  with  their  army  "at  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool, 
which  ran  by  the  road  of  the  fuller's  field,"  ie.  the  conduit 
which  flowed  from  the  upper  pool — according  to  2  Chroa  xxxii 
30,  the  basin  of  the  upper  Oi/ion  (Birket  d  MamiUa) — into  the 
lower  pool  {Birket  ea  SiUtdn :  see  at  1  Songs  i.  33).  According 
to  Isa.  vii.  3,  this  conduit  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Ahaz.  The  "  end  '*  of  it  is  probably  the  locedity  in  which 
the  conduit  began  at  the  upper  pool  or  Gihon,  or  where  it  first 
issued  from  it.  This  conduit  which  led  from  the  upper  Gihon 
into  the  lower,  and  which  is  called  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30  "  the 
outflow  of  the  upper  Gihon,"  Hezekiah  stopped  up,  and  con- 
ducted the  water  downwards,  i.e.  underground,  towards  the  west 
into  the  city  of  David ;  that  is  to  say,  he  conducted  the  water  ' 

of  the  upper  Gihon,  which  had  previously  flowed  along  the 
western  side  of  the  city  outside  the  wall  into  the  lower  Gihon 
and  so  away  down  the  valley  of  Ben-hinnom,  into  the  city  itself 
by  means  of  a  subterranean  channel,^  that  he  might  retain  this 
water  for  the  tise  of  the  city  in  the  event  of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and  keep  it  from  the  besiegers.  This  water  was  probably  col- 
lected in  the  cistern  (•^^l^iO  which  Hezekiah  made,  ie.  ordered 
to  be  constructed  (ch.  xx.  20),  or  the  reservoir  "  between  the  two 
waUs  for'the  waters  of  the  old  pool,''  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxii  11, 
ie.  most  probably  the  reservoir  still  existing  s^t  some  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  Joppa  gate  on  the  western  side  of  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  so-called 
"  pool  of  Hezekiah/'  which  the  natives  call  Birket  d  Eamman, 

^  We  maj  get  some  idea  of  tbe  works  connected  with  this  aqueduct  from 
tbe  description  of  the  "  sealed  fountain  *'  of  the  Solomon^s  pool  at  Ain  SaUk 
in  Tobler,  Topogr.  v,  Jenu.  iL  pp.  857  sqq.,  Dritte  Wandentvg. 
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"  Bathing-pool/'  because  it  supplies  a  bath  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  B,  el  Batrak,  "  Patriarch's  pool "  (see  Bobinson,  PcU.  i  p.  487, 
and  Fresh  Researches  into  the  Topography  of  Jerusalem,^  pp.  Ill 
sqq.),  since  this  is  still  fed  by  a  conduit  &om  the  Mamiila  pool 
(see  E.  G.  Schultz,  Jerusalem,  p.  31,  and  Tobler,  Denkbl&iier, 
pp.  44  sqq.).i — ^Ver.  18.  Hezekiah  considered  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  negotiate  personally  with  the  generals  of  Sennacherib. 
He  sent  three  of  his  leading  ministers  out  to  the  front  of  the 
city :  EliaJdm  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  captain  of  the  castle, 
who  had  only  received  the  appointment  to  this  office  a  short 
time  before  in  Shebna's  place  (Isa.  xxiL  20,  21) ;  Shebna,  who  was 
still  secretary  of  state  C^E^b:  see  at  2  Sam.  viii  17);  and  Joach 
the  son  of  Asaph,  the  chancellor  C^^STD:  see  at  2  Sam.  viii  16). 
Babshakeh  made  a  speech  to  these  three  (vers.  19-25),  in 
which  he  tried  to  show  that  Hezekiah's  confidence  that  he  would 
be  able  to  resist  the  might  of  the  king  of  Assyria  was  perfectly 
vain,  since  neither  Egypt  (ver.  21),  nor  his  God  (ver.  22),  nor 
his  forces  (ver.  23),  would  be  able  to  defend  him — Ver.  19. 
"  Tlie  great  king  ;*'  the  Assjrrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  kings 
all  assumed  this  title  (cf.  Ezek.  xxvL  7 ;  Dan.  ii  37),  because 

^  The  identity  of  the  ns^St  which  Hezekiah  coDstnicted  as  a  roBenroir  for 
the  oTerflow  of  the  upper  Gihon  that  was  conducted  into  the  citj  (ch.  xx. 
20),  with  the  present  **  pool  of  Hezekiah  "  is  indeed  very  probable,  but  not 
quite  certain.  For  in  very  recent  times,  on  digging  the  foundation  for  the 
Evangelical  church  built  on  the  northern  slope  of  Zion,  they  lighted  upon  a 
large  weU-preserved  arched  channel,  which  was  partly  cut  in  the  rod^  and, 
where  this  was  not  the  case,  built  in  level  layers  and  coated  within  with  a 
hard  cement  about  an  inch  thick  and  covered  with  large  stones  (Robinaon, 
New  Inquiries  as  to  the  Topography  of  Jerusalem^  p.  113,  and  BibL  Res. 
p.  318),  and  which  might  possibly  be  connected  with  the  channel  made  by 
Hezekiah  to  conduct  the  water  of  the  upper  Gihon  into  the  city,  although 
this  channel  does  not  open  into  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  walls,  some 
remains  of  which  are  stiU  preserved,  may  belong  to  a  later  age.  The  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Thenius  in  support  of  the  assumption  that  the  *'  lower  ^  or 
^^old  pool"  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxii.  9  and  11  is  difiPerent  from  the  lower 
Gihon-pool,  and  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Tyropoeon,  are  incondusive. 
It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  expression,  *'  which  lies  ^  the  ro»l 
of  the  fuller*B  field,"  t.e.  by  the  road  which  runs  past  the  fuUer*s  fidd, 
that  there  was  another  upper  pool  in  Jerusalem  beside  ike  upper  pool 
(Gihon) ;  but  this  additional  clause  simply  serves  to  define  more  precisely 
tiie  spot  by  the  conduit  mentioned  where  the  Assyrian  army  took  its  stand ; 
and  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  words  of  Isa.  xxii.  11,  ''a  gathering  of 
waters  have  ye  made  between  the  two  waUs  for  the  waters  of  the  old  pool^ 
that  this  gathering  of  waters  was  made  in  the  Tyropodon,  and  that  thia  "old 
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kings  of  conquered  lands  were  subject  to  them  as  vassals  (see 
at  Isa.  X.  8).  ''  What  is  this  confidence  that  thou  cherishest  ? " 
%.e.  how  vain  or  worthless  is  this  confidence  ! — ^Ver.  2  0.  "  Thou 
sayest  ...  it  is  only  a  lip-word  .  .  .  :  counsel  and  might  for 
battle;''  i.e,  if  thou  speakest  of  counsel  and  might  for  battle,  that 
is  only  ^l^y^  ■^?'^.,  a  word  that  merely  comes  from  the  lips,  not 
from  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  understanding,  i.e,  a  foolish  and 
inconsiderate  saying  (cf.  Prov.  xiv.  23 ;  Job  xi.  2).— ^")P^  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  ^^'y?^  of  Isaiah  as  the  more  original  of  the 
two.  nny,  now,  sc.  we  will  see  on  whom  thou  didst  rely,  when 
thou  didst  rebel  against  me. — ^Ver.  21.  On  Egypt  ?  "  that  broken 
reed,  which  runs  into  the  hand  of  any  one  who  would  lean  upon 
it  (thinking  it  whole),  and  pierces  it  through."  This  figure,  which 
is  repeated  in  Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7,  is  so  far  suitably  chosen,  that  the 
Nile,  representing  Egypt,  is  rich  in  reeds.  What  Babshakeh 
says  of  Egypt  here,  Isaiah  had  already  earnestly  impressed  upon 
his  people  (Isa.  xxx.  3-5),  to  warn  them  against  trusting  in  the 
support  of  Egypt,  from  which  one  party  in  the  nation  expected 
help  against  Assyria. — Yer.  22.  Hezeldah  (and  Judah)  had  a 
stronger  groimd  of  confidenG3  in  Jehovah  his  God.     Even  this 

pool)'^  as  distiDguished  from  the  lower  pool  (ver.  9),  was  an  upper  pool,  which 
was  above  the  king  s  pool  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  15.  For  even  if  D^HDnn  ps 
occnrB  in  ch.  xxt.  4,  Jer.  zzxiz.  4,  Hi.  7,  in  connection  with  a  locality  on 
the  fionth-eaat  side  of  the  city,  the  Old  Testament  says  nothing  about  two 
pools  in  the  Tyropoeon  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Jerusalem,  but  simply 
mentions  a  fountain  gate,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  present 
f  onntain  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  king^s  pool,  also  called  Shelach  in  Neh.  ii.  14, 
iii.  15,  which  was  no  doubt  fed  from  that  fountain  like  the  present  SHoam, 
and  watered  the  royal  gardens.  (Compare  Hob.  PaL  L  pp.  565  sqq.,  and 
BitL  Rts,  p.  189,  and  Tobler,  Die  Siloah-queUe  u.  dtr  Oelherg^  pp.  1  sqq.). 
The  two  walls,  between  which  Hezekiah  placed  the  reservoir,  may  very  well 
be  the  northern  wall  of  Zion  and  the  one  which  surrounded  the  lower  city 
(Acra)  on  the  north-west,  according  to  which  the  words  in  Isa.  xxii  11 
-would  admirably  suit  the  "pool  of  Hezekiah.*'  Again,  Hezekiah  did  not 
irait  till  the  departure  of  Sennacherib  before  he  built  this  conduit,  which  is 
also  mentioned  in  Wisd.  xlviii.  17,  as  Ejiobel  supposes  (on  Isa.  xxii.  11),  but 
he  made  it  when  he  first  invaded  Judah,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian 
troops  in  front  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  made  the  defensive  preparations  noticed 
at  ver.  14,  as  is  evident  from  2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  4,  compared  with  ver.  30, 
since  the  stopping  up  of  the  fountain  outside  the  city,  to  withdraw  the  water 
from  the  Assyrians,  is  expressly  mentioned  in  vers.  8,  4  among  the  measures 
of  defence ;  and  in  the  concluding  notices  concerning  Hezekiah  in  ch.  xx.  20, 
and  2  Chron.  xxziL  SO,  there  is  also  a  brief  allusion  to  this  work,  without 
any  precise  indication  of  the  time  when  he  had  executed  it. 
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Babshakeh  tried  to  shake,  availing  himself  very  skilfully,  from 
his  heathen  point  of  view,  of  the  reform  which  Hezekiah  had 
made  in  the  worship,  and  representing  the  abolition  of  the  altars 
on  the  high  places  as  an  infringement  upon  the  reverence  tbat 
ought  to  be  ahown  to  God.  ''  And  if  ye  say.  We  trust  in  Jehovah 
our  God,  (I  say :)  is  it  not  He  whose  high  places  and  altois 
Hezekiah  has  taken  away,  and  has  said  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
Ye  sh&ll  worship  before  this  altar  (in  the  temple)  in  Jemsaleia  ?  " 
Instead  of  )'^tpfi(n  %  according  to  which  Sabshakeh  turned  to  the 
deputies,  we  have  in  Isa.  vii  7  *iDlin  ^^  according  to  which  the 
words  are  addressed  to  Hezekiah,  as  in  ver.  20.  raita  is  pre-- 
ferred  by  Thenius,  Knobel,  and  others,  because  in  what  follows 
Hezekiah  is  addressed  in  the  third  person.  But  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  yytM^  is  apparently  more  suitable  favours  the 
originality  of  ^tsitn,  according  to  which  the  king  is  still  addressed 
in  the  person  of  his  ambassadors,  and  Babshakeh  only  speaks 
directly  to  the  ambassadors  when  this  argument  is  answered. 
The  attack  upon  the  confidence  which  the  Judoeans  placed  in 
their  God  commences  with  tM  vff>n.  The  opinion  of  Thenius, 
that  the  second  chvuse  of  the  verse  is  a  continuation  of  the  words 
supposed  fx)  be  spoken  by  the  Judaeans  who  trusted  in  God,  and 
that  the  apodosis  does  not  follow  till  ver.  23,  is  quite  a  mistake. 
The  ambassadors  of  Hezekiah  could  not  regard  the  high  places 
and  idolatrous  altars  that  had  been  abolished  as  altars  of  Jehx)- 
vah ;  and  the  apodosis  could  not  commence  with  nnpi. — ^Vers. 
23,  24.  Still  less  could  Hezekiah  rely  upon  his  military  le* 
sources,  w  Wnrt :  enter,  I  pray  thee,  (into  contest)  with  my 
lord,  and  I  will  give  thee  2000  horses,  if  thou  canst  set  the 
horsemen  upon  them.  The  meaning,  of  course,  is  not  that 
Hezekiah  could  not  raise  2000  soldiers  in  all,  but  that  he  could 
not  produce  so  many  men  who  were  able  to  fight  as  horsemen. 
'*  How  then  wilt  thou  turn  back  a  single  one  of  the  smallest  lieu- 
tenants of  my  lord  V  '^^  \??"'^?  ^''P\!>  to  repulse  a  person's  face, 
means  generally  to  turn  away  a  person  with  his  petition  (1  Songs 
iL  16,  17),  here  to  repulse  an  assailant  "^hk  nrift  is  one  pasha ; 
although  "vnic,  which  is  grammatically  subordinate  to  nni,  is  in 
the  construct  state,  that  the  genitives  which  follow  may  be  con- 
nected (for  this  subordination  of  in«  see  Ewald,  §  286,  a),  nna 
(see  at  1  Kings  z.  1 5),  lit  imder-vicegerent,  ie.  administrator  of 
a  province  under  a  satrap,  in  military  states  also  a  subordinate 
officer,      n^sni ;  and  so  (with  thy  military  force  so  small)  thou 
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trastest  in  Egypt  'W  aanb,  so  fer  as  war-chariots  and  horsemen 
are  concerned — Ver.  25.  After  Eabshakeh  had  thus,  as  he 
imagined,  taken  away  eveiy  ground  of  confidence  from  Hezekiah, 
lie  added  still  further,  that  the  Assyrian  Jdng  himself  had  also 
not  come  without  Jehovah,  but  had  been  summoned  by  TTiTn  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  Judah.  It  is  possible  that  some  report 
may  have  reached  hk  ears  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  who 
had  represented  the  Assyrian  invasion  as  a  judgment  £rom  the 
Lord,  and  these  he  used  for  his  own  purposes.  Instead  of  bv 
TWJ  DlpBii,  against  this  place,  ie.  Jerusalem,  we  have  T\^  Yljfy}  ^? 
in  Isaiah, — ^a  reading  which  owes  its  origin  simply  to  the  ^adea- 
vonr  to  bring  the  two  clauses  into  exact  conformity  to  one  another. 
Vers.  26-37.  It  was  very  conceivable  that  Eabshakeh's 
boasting  might  make  an  impression  upon  the  people ;  the  am- 
bassadors of  Hezekiah  therefore  interrupted  him  with  the 
request  that  he  would  speak .  to  them  in  Aramsean,  as  they 
understood  that  language,  and  not  in  Jewish,  on  account  of  the 
people  who  were  standing  upon  the  wall  ^Vyf.  was  the  lan- 
gos^e  spoken  in  Syria,  Babylonia^  and  probably  also  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Assyria,  and  may  possibly  have  been  Babshakeh's 
mother-tongue,  even  if  the  court  language  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
was  an  Aryan  dialect.  With  the  close  affinity  between  the 
Aramsean  and  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  could  not  be  xmknown  to 
Babdiakeh,  so  that  he  made  use  of  it,  just  as  the  .Aramffian 
language  waa  intelligible  to  the  ministers  of  Hezekiah,  whereas 
the  people  in  Jerusalem  understood  only  ^^n^,  Jewish,  i.e.  the 
Hebrew  language  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  that  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on  in  the  neighbonifaood  of  the  city  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
— Yer.  27.  But  Babshakeh  rejected  this  proposal  with  the 
scornful  remark,  that  his  commission  was  not  to  speak  to 
Hezekiah  and  his  ambassadors  only,  but  rather  to  the  people 
upon  the  wall  The  variation  of  the  preposition  ^  and  ^  in 
TJ^W  ^,  to  thy  lord  (Hezekiah),  and  1^^,  to  thee  (EliaJdm  as 
chief  speaker),  is  avoided  in  the  text  of  Isaiah.  ^9  is  frequently 
used  for  b^,  in  the  later  usage  of  the  language,  in  the  sense  of 
to  OT  at  In  the  words  ''who  sit  upon  tiie  wall  to  eat  their 
dung  and  drink  their  urine,"  Babshakeh  points  to  the  horrors 
which  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  would  entail  upon  the  inhabitants. 
For  omn  =  D»7*ir)n,  excrementa  sua,  and  D|t^?^,  writuzs  suas,  the 
MasoreteB  have  substituted  the  euphemisms  on^V,  going  forth. 
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and  D^^^?l  ^^,  water  of  their  feet. — ^Vers.  28  sqq.  "rtoj^l :  not, he 
stood  up,  raised  himself  (6es.),  or  came  forward  (Then.),  but  he 
stationed  himself,  assumed  an  attitude  calculated  for  effect,  and 
spoke  to  the  people  with  a  loud  voice  in  the  Jewish  language, 
telling  them  to  listen  to  the  king  of  Assjrria  and  not  to  be  led 
astray  by  Hezekiah,  ie.  to  be  persuaded  to  defend  the  city  any 
longer,  since  neither  Hezekiah  nor  Jehovah  could  defend  them 
from  the  might  of  Sennacherib.     K^B^"^« :  let  not  Hezekiah 
deceive  you,  sc,  by  pretending  to  be  able  to  defend  or  save  Jeni- 
siUem.     In  <W,  "  out  of  his  (the  Assyrian's)  hand,"  the  speaker 
ceases  to  speak  in  the  name  of  his  king.     On  the  construction 
of  the  passive  jnin  with  i'?n"nK,  see  Ewald,  §  277,  d,  although 
in  the  instance  before  us  he  proposes  to  expunge  the  HK  after 
Isa.  xxxvi.  15. — ^Vers.  31  sqq.  "  Make  peace  with  me  and  come 
out  to  me  (sc.  out  of  your  walls,  i,e.  surrender  to  me),  and  ye 
shall  eat  every  one  his  vine,  ...  till  I  come  and  bring  you  into 
a  land  like  your  own  land  .  .  .**     nana  is  used  here  to  signify 
peace  as  the  concentration  of  weal  and  blessing.     The  impera- 
tive ^^^^\  expresses  the  consequence  of  what  goes  before  (vid. 
Ewald,  §  347,  &).     To  eat  his  vine  and  fig-tree  and  to  drink 
the  water  of  his  well  is  a  figure  denoting  the  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  possessions  (cl  1 
Kings  V.  5).     Even  in  the  event  of  their  yielding,  the  Assyrian 
would  transport  the  Jewish  people  into  another  land,  according 
to  the  standing  custom  of  Asiatic  conquerors  in  ancient  times 
(for  proofs  see  Hengstenberg,  Be  rebus  Tyriis,  pp.  51,  52).     To 
make  the  people  contented  with  this  thought,  the  boaster  pro- 
mised that  the  king  of  Assyria  would  carry  them  into  a  land 
which  was  quite  as  fruitful  and  glorious  as  the  land  of  Canaan. 
The  description  of  it  as  a  land  with  com  and  new  wine,  etc., 
recalls  the  picture  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  Deut  viii  8  and 
xxxiii.  28.     *^W  nn  is  the  olive-tree  which  yields  good  oil,  in 
distinction  from  the  wild  olivertree.     'W1  vrn :  and  ye  shall  live 
and  not  die,  i.€,  no  harm  shall  befall  you  from  me  (Thenius). 
This  passage  is  abridged  in  Isa.  xxxvi    17. — ^Vers.   33  sqq. 
Even  Jehovah  could  not  deliver  them  any  more  than  Hezekiah. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  Sabshakeh  enumerated  a  number  of  cities  and 
lands  which  the  king  of  Assyria  had  conquered,  without  their 
gods*  being  able  to  offer  any  resistance  to  his  power.     "  Where 
are  the  gods  of  Hamath,  etc.,  that  they  might  have  delivered 
Samaria  out  of  my  hand  ? "     Instead  of  ^h^  ^3  we  have  'V  ^^^ 
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and  that  they  might  have,  which  loosens  the  connection  some- 
what more  between  this  clause  and  the  preceding  one,  and  makes 
it  more  independent  ''Where  are  they?"  is  equivalent  to 
they  are  gone,  have  perished  (cf.  ch.  xix.  18) ;  and  "  that  they 
might  have  delivered  *'  is  equivalent  to  they  have  not  delivered. 
The  subject  to  ^^  ^?  is  DJ^in  ^n^|<,  which  includes  the  God  of 
Samaria.  Sennacherib  regards  himself  as  being  as  it  were  one 
with  nis  predecessors,  as  the  representative  of  the  might  of 
Assyria,  so  that  he  attributes  to  himself  the  conquests  of  cities 
ahd  lands  which  his  ancestors  had  made.  The  cities  and  lands 
enumerated  in  ver.  34  have  been  mentioned  already  in  ch.  xviL 
24  as  conquered  territories,  from  which  colonists  had  been 
transplanted  to  Samaria,  with  the  exception  of  Arpad  and  Sena, 
*IB*1K,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  ch.  xix.  13,  Isa.  x.  9,  xxxvi. 
19,  xxxvii.  13,  and  Jer.  xlix.  23,  in  connection  with  ffamath, 
was  certainly  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and 
still  exists,  so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  in  the  laige  village 

of  J[ij\,  Arfdd  (mentioned  by  Maraszid,  i   47),  in  northern 

Syria  in  the  district  of  Azdz,  which  was  seven  hours  to  the 
north  of  Haleb,  according  to  Abulf  Tab.  Syr,  ed.  Kohler,  p.  23, 
and  Niebuhr,  Btise,  ii.  p.  414  (see  Boediger,  Addenda  ad  Ges, 
thes.  p.  112).     Vl^,  Hena,  which  is  also  combined  with  'Iwah  in 

ch.  xix.  13  and  Isa.  xxxviL  13,  is  probably  the  city  of  iU,  Ana, 

on  the  Euphrates,  mentioned  by  Abulf.,  and  njjE^  is  most  likely 
the  same  as  K}:?  in  ch.  xvii  24.  The  names  «*nyi  jfyn  are  omitted 
from  the  text  of  Isaiah  in  consequence  of  the  abridgment  of 
Eabshakeh's  address. — ^Ver.  35  contains  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  facts  already  adduced :  "  which  of  all  the  gods  of  the 
lands  are  they  who  have  delivered  their  land  out  of  my  hand, 
that  Jehovah  should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  my  hand  ? "  i,e. 
as  not  one  of  the  gods  of  the  lands  named  have  been  able  to 
rescue  his  land  from  Assyria,  Jehovah  also  will  not  be  able  to 
defend  Jerusalem. — ^Vers.  36,  37.  The  people  were  quite  silent 
at  this  address  {"  the  people,"  0V*7'  to  whom  Babshakeh  had 
wished  to  address  himself) ;  for  Hezekiah  had  forbidden  them 
to  make  any  answer,  not  only  to  prevent  Babshakeh  from  say- 
ing anything  further,  but  that  the  ambassadors  of  Sennacherib 
might  be  left  in  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  impression  made 
by  their  words.      The  deputies  of  Hezekiah  returned  to  the 
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king  with  their  clothes  rent  as  a  sign  of  grief  at  the  words  of 
the  Assyrian,  by  which  not  only  Hezekiah,  but  still  more 
Jehovah^  had  been  blasphemed,  and  reported  what  they  had 
heard. 


CHAP.  XIX.    JERUSALEM   DELIVERED.       DESTRUCTION    OF   THE   ASSY- 
RIAN  ARMT   AND   DEATH   OF   SENNACHERIB.       (Compaie   Isa. 

xxxviL) 

Vers.  1-4.  When  Hezekiah  had  heard  from  his  ooonseUoirs 
the  report  of  £abshakeh*s  words,  he  rent  his  clothes  with  horror 
at  his  daring  mockery  of  the  living  God  (ver.  4),  put  on  monm- 
ing  dotjies  as  a  sign  of  the  trouble  of  his  sonl  and  went  into 
the  temple,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  Kliakim  and  Shebna  with 
the  oldest  of  the  priests  in  mourning  costume  to  the  prophet 
Isaiah^  to  entreat  him  to  intercede  with  the  Lord  in  these 
desperate  circumstances.^  The  order  of  the  words  :  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  is  imusual  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  25,  xx.  1 ; 
1  Kings  xvi.  7,  etc.),  and  is  therefore  altered  in  Isaiah  into 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  the  prophet — ^Ver.  3.  ''  A  day  of  dis- 
tress, and  of  chastisement,  and  of  rejection  is  this  day."  *^^J?^ : 
the  divine  chastisement.  nvK^ :  contemptuous  treatment^  or  re- 
jection of  the  people  on  the  part  of  God  (compare  f^  Deot. 
xxxii.  19,  Jer.  xiv.  21,  Lam,  ii.  6).  "  For  children  have 
come  to  the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  fortii." 
A  figure  denoting  extreme  danger,  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances. If  the  woman  in  travail  has  not  strength  to  faring 
forth  the  child  which  has  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
both  the  life  of  the  chUd  and  that  of  the  mother  are  exposed 
to  the  greatest  danger ;  and  this  was  the  condition  of  the  people 
here  (see  the  similar  figure  in  Hos.  xiiL  13).  For  nnp  instead 
of  ^i^,  see  Ges.  §  69,  2  Anm. — ^Ver.  4  Perhaps  J^ovah  thy 
God  will  hear  the  blasphemies  of  the  living  (xod  on  the  part  of 
Babshakeh.  VOi^ :  hear,  equivalent  to  observe,  take  notice  o^ 
and  in  this  case  punish,  ^n  D^r6x :  the  living  God,  in  contrast  to 
the  gods  of  the  heathen,  who  are  only  lifeless  idols  (c£.  1  Sam. 
xvii  26,  36).  IT?^'^^.  is  not  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
^^!J?,  as  if  it  stood  for  n*?^n^,  "  and  to  scold  with  words"  (Luth, 

^  ^*  But  the  most  ivise  king  did  not  meet  his  blaspbemies  with  weapons, 
but  with  prayer,  and  tears,  and  sackcloth,  .and  entreated  the  pro^^et  Isaiah 
to  be  his  ambassador.** — ^Theodoret. 
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G«a,  etc.),  but  is  a  ferf.  rel,  or  a  progressive  perfect  (Ewald, 
§234,  a),  and  the  continuation  of  V^f^,:  ''and  will  chastise 
(punish,  8c,  him)  for  tiie  words  which  He  has  heard."  'BH  ^Kb^l. : 
''therefore  lift  up  prayer  (to  heaven)  for  the  (still)  existing 
Teaaojoamt,  ac.  of  the  people  of  God ;"  nearly  all  Judah  having 
come  into  the  power  of  Sennacherib  since  the  canying  away  of 
the  ten  tribes. 

Vers.  5-7.  Isaiah  replied  with  this  comforting  promise : 
Hezekiah  was  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  blasphemous  words  of  the 
Assyrian  king ;  the  Lord  would  frighten  him  with  a  report^  so 
that  be  would  return  to  his  own  land,  and  there  would  He 
cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword.  'K  ^^D  ^jo,  the  servants  or 
young  men  of  the  Assyrian  king,  is  a  derogatory  epithet  applied 
to  the  officials  of  Assyria.  "  Behold,  I  put  a  spirit  into  him, 
so  tihat  he  shall  hear  a  report  and  return  into  his  own  land'' 
npo^  does  not  refer  to  the  report  of  the  destruction  of  his 
army  (ver.  35),  as  Thenius  supposes,  for  Sennacherib  did  not 
hear  of  this  through  the  medium  of  an  anny,  but  was  with  the 
anny  himself  at  the  time  when  it  was  smitten  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord ;  it  refers  to  the  report  mentioned  in  ver.  9.  For 
even  if  he  made  one  last  attempt  to  secure  the  surrender  of 
Jerusalem  immediately  upon  hearing  this  report,  yet  after  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  to  shake  the  finnness  of  Hezekiah  his 
courage  must  have  failed  him,  and  the  thought  of  I'etum  must 
have  suggested  itself,  so  that  this  was  only  accelerated  by  the 
blow  which  fell  upon  the  army.  For,  as  0.  v.  Gerlach  has  cor- 
rectly observed,  "  the  destruction  of  the  army  would  hardly 
have  produced  any  decisive  effect  without  the  approach  of 
Tirhakah,  since  the  great  power  of  the  Assyrian  king,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  small  kingdom  of  Judah,  was  not  broken 
thereby.  But  at  the  prayer  of  the  king  the  Lord  added  this 
miracle  to  the  other,  which  His  providence  had  already  broi^ht 
to  pass. — ^For  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Sennacherib's 
death,  see  ver.  37. 

Vers.  8-13.  In  the  meantime  Kabshakeh  had  returned  to  his 
king  at  Libnah  (see  at  ch.  viii  22),  to  which  he  had  gone  from 
Lachish,  probably  after  having  taken  that  fortress. — Ver.  9. 
There  Sennacherib  heard  that  Tirhakah  was  advancing  to  make 
war  against  him.  TirhaJcah,  Qapcucd  (LXX.),  king  of  Gush,  is 
the  Tapatco^  of  Manetho,  the  successor  of  Sevechus  (Shebek  u.), 
the  third  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  (Ethiopian)  dynasty,  described 
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by  Strabo  (xv.  687),  who  calls  him  Tedpicmv,  as  a  great  con- 
queror. His  name  is  spelt  Talmlqa  or  Tahargo  upon  the  monu- 
ments, and  on  the  Pylon  of  the  great  temple  at  Medinet-Abu 
he  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  king,  cutting  down  enemies 
of  conquered  lands  (Eg3rpt,  Syria,  and  Tepopa^  an  unknown 
land)  before  the  god  Ammon  (see  Brugsch,  hist.  dUEgypU^  i.  pp. 
244,  245).^ — ^On  hearing  the  report  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah, 
Sennacherib  sent  ambassadors  again  to  Hezekiah  with  a  letter 
(ver.  14),  in  which  he  summoned  him  once  more  to  give  up  his 
confidence  in  his  God,  and  his  assurance  that  Jerusalem  would 
not  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  since 
the  gods  of  no  other  nation  had  been  able  to  save  their  lands 
and  cities  from  the  kings  of  Assyria  who  had  preceded  him. 
The  letter  contained  nothing  more,  therefore,  than  a  repetition  of 
the  arguments  already  adduced  by  Babshakeh  (ch.  xviii.  19  sqq.), 
though  a  larger  number  of  the  lands  conquered  by  the  Assyrians 
are  given,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  impression  in- 
tended to  be  made  upon  Hezekiah  of  the  irresistible  character 
of  the  Assyrian  arms. — ^To  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  Tir- 
hakah and  overcome  him,  Sennacherib  wanted  above  all  things 
a  firm  footing  in  Judah ;  and  for  this  the  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem was  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  it  would  both  cover 
his  back  and  secure  his  retreat.  Fortifications  like  Lachish 
and  libnah  could  be  quickly  taken  by  a  violent  assault     But 

^  According  to  Jul.  Afric.  (in  Syncell.  i.  p.  139,  ed.  Dind.)  he  reigned 
eighteen  years,  according  to  Eoseb.  (in  Syncell.  p.  140)  twenty  years.  Both 
statements  are  incorrect;  for,  according  to  an  Apia-stele  publiflhed  by 
Mariette,  the  birth  of  an  Apis  who  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Psammeti- 
choa  fell  in  the  twenty -sixth  year  of  Tirhakah,  so  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah 
may  be  supposed  to  have  lasted  twenty-eight  years  (see  Bmgsch,  he.  p.  247). 
Bat  the  chronological  conclusions  respecting  the  date  of  his  reign  are  yery 
uncertain.  Whereas  M.  y.  Niebuhr  (Gesch.  Ass.  p.  72)  fixes  his  expedition 
against  Sennacherib  in  the  thirty-seyenth  mr.  Nab.^  i.e.  710  B.C.,  and  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  oyer  Egypt  in  45  sbt.  Nab.,  i.e.  702  B.C, 
and  assumes  that  he  marched  against  Sennacherib  before  he  was  king  of 
Egypt,  which  is  apparently  fayoured  by  the  epithet  king  of  Cosh,  not  of 
Egypt ;  Brugsch  (I.e.  p.  292)  has  giyen  the  year  693  B.C.  as  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign.  It  is  obyious  that  this  statement  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  0.  T.  chronology,  since  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  in  which 
Sennacherib  inyaded  Judah,  corresponds  to  the  year  714  or  713  B.c.  These 
diyensities  simply  confirm  our  remark  (p.  411),  that  the  chronological  data 
as  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  before  Psammetichus  cannot  lay  any  claim  to  his- 
torical certainty.  For  an  attempt  to  solye  this  discrepancy  see  M.  v.  Niebahr, 
pp.  458  sqq. 
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it  was  very  different  with  Jerusalem.  Salmanasar  had  stood 
before  Samaria  for  three  years  before  he  was  able  to  conquer  it ; 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem  for  two  years  before 
the  city  was  starved  out  and  it  was  possible  to  take  it  (ch.  xxv. 
1  sqq.).  But  as  Tirhakah  was  approaching,  Sennacherib 'had 
no  time  now  for  so  tedious  a  siege.  He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  induce  Hezekiah  to  surrender  the  city  quietly  by  a  boastful 
description  of  his  own  power.  Instead  of  npe^jl  2f*^  (ver.  9), 
we  have  in  Isaiah  n^B^i  VDB^»i  "  when  he  heard  this  he  sent;' 
which  is  probably  the  more  original,  and  indicates  that  when 
Sennacherib  received  the  intelligence  he  sent  at  once  (Drechsler). 
—Ver.  10.  ^K^B^.  5>K :  "  let  not  thy  God  deceive  thee,"  i.e.  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  your  confidence  in  your  God. 
ibK?,  to  say,  ie,  to  think  or  believe,  that  Jerusalem  will  not  be 
given,  etc.  To  shatter  this  confidence,  Sennacherib  reminds 
him  of  the  deeds  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  DO^'inn^,  to  ban  them, 
ie.  by  smiting  them  with  the  ban.  The  verb  D^J|0  ^  chosen 
with  emphasis,  to  express  the  unsparing  destruction,  -^van  T\n^\: 
and  thou  shouldst  be  saved? — a  question  implying  a  strong 
negative. — ^Ver.  12.  "Have  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered 
them?"  ^^i<  is  not  a  pronoun  used  in  anticipation  of  the 
object,  which  follows  in  'W  |rij  (Thenius),  but  refers  to  niri«n-i>3 
in  ver.  11,  a  specification  of  which  is  given  in  the  following 
enumeration.  Gozan  may  be  the  province  of  Oauzanitis  in 
Mesopotamia,  but  it  may  just  as  well  be  the  country  of  Gauzania 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris  (see  at  ch.  xvii.  6).  The  com- 
bination with  Haran  does  not  force  us  to  the  first  assumption, 
since  the  list  is  not  a  geographical  but  a  historical  one. — Haran 
{Charan),  i.e.  the  Carrce  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  where 
Abraham's  father  Terah  died,  a  place  in  northern  Mesopotamia 
(see  at  Gen.  xi  31),  is  probably  not  merely  the  city  here, 
but  the  country  in  which  the  city  stood. — Bezeph  (^^),  the 


^  ■^« 


Arabic  ijU;,  a  very  widespread  name,  since  Jakut  gives  nine 

cities  of  this  name  in  his  Geographical  Lexicon,  is  probably  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  that  name,  the  Rusapha  of  Syria, 
called  'Prjadifui  inPtoL  v.  1 5,  in  Palmyrene,  on  the  road  from  Eacca 
to  Emesa,  a  day's  journey  from  the  Euphrates  (c£  Ges.  Thes,  p. 
1308). — "  The  sons  otEden,  which  (were)  in  Tdassar"  were  evi- 
dently a  tribe  whose  chief  settlement  was  in  Telassar.  By  H? 
we  might  understand  the  H^'i^?  of  Amos  i.  5,  a  city  in  a  pleasant 
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region  of  Syria,  called  Hap^uro^  by  Ptol  (v.  15),  since  there  is 
still  a  village  called  £hden  in  that  locality  (cf.  Burckhaidt,  j^. 
p.  66,  and  v.  Schubert,  Beue,  iii  p.  366),  if  we  could  only  dis- 
cover Tdassar  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  the  village  of  Ehden 
could  be  identified  with  IlapaBeuro^  and  the  Eden  of  the  Bible, 
as  is  done  even  by  Gesenius  on  Burckhardt,  p.  492,  and  Thes. 

p.  195  ;  but  this  Ehden  is  spelt     ^  in  Arabic,  and  is  not  to 

be  associated  with  H?  (see  Eob.  BibL  Bes.  pp.  586,  587).  More- 
over the  Thelsecc  near  Damascus  (in  the  Itifi.  Ant.  p.  196,  ed. 
Wess.)  is  too  unlike  Tdassar  to  come  into  consideration.  There 
is  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  identification  of  our  T]^  with 
the  Assyrian  Eden,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ezek  xxviL  23 
along  with  Haran  and  Ccdneh  as  an  important  place  for  trade, 
although  its  position  cannot  be  more  certainly  defined;  and 

neither  the  comparison  with  the  tract  of  land  called  ^^^^ 

Maadon,  which  Assemani  (Biblioth  or.  iL  p.  224)  places  in 
Mesopotamia,  towards  the  Tigris,  in  the  present  province  of 
Diarbekr  (Ges.,  Win.),  nor  the  conjecture  of  Knobel  that  the 
tribe-name  Eden  may  very  probably  have  been  preserved  in  the 
large  but  very  dilapidated  village  of  Adana  or  Adna,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  north  of  Bagdad  (Ker  Porter,  Journey,  iL  p.  355, 
and  Eitter,  Erdk.  ix.  p.  493),  can  be  established  as  even  a  pro- 
bability. i6^?^,  Telassar,  is  also  quite  unknown.  The  name 
applies  very  well  to  Theher  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris 
{Tab.  Peui.  xi  e),  where  even  the  later  Targums  on  Gen.  x.  12 
have  placed  it,  interpreting  Nimrod's  Besen  by  IWD,  "'P??^, 
though  Knobel  opposes  this  on  the  ground  that  a  place  in 
Assyria  proper  is  unsuitable  in  such  a  passage  as  this,  where 
the  Assyrian  feats  of  war  outside  Assyria  itself  are  enumerated. 
Movers  {Phoniz.  ii.  3,  p.  25 1)  conjectures  that  the  place  referred  to 
is  Thelassar  in  Terodon,  a  leading  emporium  for  Arabian  wares 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  supposes  that  Terodon  has  sprung  from 
Tdedon  with  the  Persian  pronunciation  of  the  ^^,  which  is  very- 
frequent  in  the  names  of  Mesopotamian  cities.  This  conjecture 
is  at  any  rate  a  more  natural  one  than  that  of  Enobel  on  Isa. 
xxxviL  1 2,  that  the  place  mentioned  in  Assemani  {Bib,  or.  iii  2, 

p.  870),^^^^)  Jj,  Td  on  the  Szarszar,  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
sent Bagdad,  is  intended. — ^With  regard  to  the  places  named  ia 
vei:  13,  see  at  ch.  xviii.  34. 
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Vers.  14-19.  SezdcidKs  prayer, — ^Ver.  14.  Hezekiali  took 
the  letter,  read  it,  went  into  the  temple  and  spread  it  out  before 
Jehovah,  to  lay  open  its  contents  before  Grod.  The  contents  of 
the  letter  are  given  in  vers.  10—13  in  the  form  of  the  message 
which  the  ambassadors  delivered  to  Hezekiah  from  their  king, 
because  the  ambassadors  conmnmicated  to  HezeMah  by  word  of 
mouth  the  essential  contents  of  the  writing  which  they  con- 
v^ed,  and  simply  handed  him  the  letter  as  a  confirmation  of 
their  words.  D^1^9>  ^^^  lUterce,  meians  a  letter;  hence  the 
singular  suffix  attached  to  ^"i!r7^??>  whereas  in  the  case  of  DH^Ipm^ 
which  stands  nearer,  the  suffix  follows  the  number  of  the  noun 
to  which  it  refers.  The  spreading  ou€  of  the  letter  before  Qod 
was  an  embodiment  of  the  wish,  which  sprang  from  a  child-like 
and  believing  trust,  that  the  Lord  would  notice  and  punish  that 
defiance  of  the  living  God  which  it  contained.  What  Hezekiah 
meant  by  this  action  he  expressed  in  the  following  prayer. — 
Ver.  15.  In  opposition  to  the  delusion  of  the  Assyrians,  he 
describes  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  only  God  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  since  He  was  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth.  0^?")3n  3(S^  (see  at  1  Sam.  ir.  4  and  Ex  xxv. 
22)  indicates  the  covenant-relation  into  which  Jehovah,  the 
almighty  Creator  and  Buler  of  the  whole  world,  had  entered  to- 
wards Israel  As  the  covenant  God  who  was  enthroned  above 
the  cherubim  the  Lord  was  bound  to  help  His  people,  if  they 
turned*  to  Him  with  faith  in  the  time  of  their  distress  and 
entreated  His  assistance ;  and  as  the  only  Gk)d  of  all  the  world 
He  had  the  power  to  helpi  In  Isaiah,  niM3V^  which  is  very  rare 
in  historical  prose,  but  very  common  in  prophetical  addresses,  is 
added  to  the  name  n^n^,  and  thus  Jehovah  at  the  very  outset  is 
addressed  as  the  God  of  the  universe.  On  the  meaning  of  ^^^^, 
see  at  1  Sam.  i  3.  On  D'n^Mn  mvi  ham,  see  2  Sam  viL  28  and 
1  Kings  xviiL  39. — ^Ver.  16.  The  accumulation  of  the  words, 
"  bow  down  Thine  ear,  Jehovah,  and  hear ;  open,  Jehovah,  Thine 
eyes  and  see,  and  hear  the  words,"  etc.,  indicates  the  earnest- 
ness and  importunity  of  the  prayer.  The  plural  TPA?  by  the 
side  of  the  singular  ^^TK  is  the  correct  reading,  since  the 
expression  "  to  incline  the  ear"  is  constantly  met  with  (Ps. 
xviL  6,  xxxL  3,  xlv.  11,  etc) ;  and  even  in  the  plural,  "  incline 
ye  your  ear "  (Ps.  Ixxviu.  1 ;  Isa.  Iv.  3),  and  on  the  other  hand 
"to  open  the  eyes"  (Job  xxvii  19;  Ptov.  xx.  13;  Zech. 
xiL  4 ;  Dan.  ix  18),  because  a  man  always  opens  both  eyes 
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to  see  anything,  whereas  he  turns  one  ear  to  a  person,  speak- 
ing. The  1.^^V  of  Isaiah  is  also  plural,  though  written  defec- 
tively, as  the  Masora  has  already  observed.  The  sufiSx  in  <r6B?, 
which  is  wanting  in  Isaiah,  belongs  to  '^f^,  and  refers  with  this 
to  ^y]  in  the  sense  of  speech :  the  speech  which  Sennacherib 
had  made  in  his  letter. — ^Vers.  17,  18.  After  the  challenge,  to 
observe  the  blasphemies  of  Sennacherib,  Hezekiah  mentions  the 
fact  that  the  Ass3rrians  have  really  devastated  all  lands,  and  there- 
fore that  it  is  not  without  ground  that  they  boast  of  their  mighty 
power ;  but  he  finds  the  explanation  of  this  in  the  impotence 
and  nothingness  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  Q?^?'  ^^7^  indeed 
— the  kings  of  Asshur  have  devastated  the  nations  and  their 
land.  Instead  of  this  we  find  in  Isaiah :  ''  they  have  devastated 
all  lands  and  their  (own)  land  " — which  is  evidently  the  more 
difficult  and  also  the  more  original  reading,  and  has  been  altered 
in  our  account,  because  the  thought  that  the  Assyrians  had  de- 
vastated their  own  land  by  making  war  upon  other  lands,  that 
is  to  say,  had  depopulated  it  and  thereby  laid  it  waste,  was  not 
easy  to  understand.  "  And  have  cast  their  gods  into  the  fire,  for 
they  are  not  gods,  but  works  of  human  hands,  wood  and  stone, 
and  have  thus  destroyed  them.'^  Hezekiah  does  not  mention 
this  as  a  sign  of  the  recklessness  of  the  Assyrians  (Enobel),  but, 
because  Sennacherib  had  boasted  that  the  gods  of  no  nation 
had  been  able  to  resist  him  (vers.  12,  13),  to  put  this  fact  in 
the  right  light,  and  attach  thereto  the  prayer  that  Jehovah,  by 
granting  deliverance,  would  make  known  to  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  that  He  alone  was  God.  Instead  of  ^T\y\  we  have  in 
Isaiah  l^n^V  the  inf.  absoL :  in  this  connection  the  more  difficult 
and  more  genuine  reading.  This  also  applies  to  the  onussion 
of  D^n^K  (ver.  196)  in  Isa.  xxxviL  20,  since  the  use  of  Jehovah 
as  a  predicate,  "  that  Thou  alone  art  Jehovah,"  is  very  rare,  and 
has  therefore  been  misunderstood  even  by  Geseniua  By  the 
introduction  of  Elokim,  the  thought  "  that  Thou  Jehovah  art 
God  alone  "  is  simplified. 

Vers.  20-34.  The  divine  promise. — Vers.  20,  21.  When 
Hezekiah  had  prayed,  the  prophet  Isaiah  received  a  divine  re- 
velation with  regard  to  the  hearing  of  this  prayer,  which  he 
sent,  i.e,  caused  to  be  handed  over,  to  the  king,  ^i????^  (ver.  21) 
is  omitted  in  Isaiah,  so  that  '^ai  phjBnn  ib^'k  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  "  with  regard  to  that  which  thou  hast  prayed  to 
me,"  whilst  '^^V^  (I  have  heard)  elucidates  the  thought  and 
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fiiinplifies  the  constructioiL  The  word  of  the  Lord  announced 
to  the  king^  (1)  the  shameful  retreat  of  Sennacherib  as  a  just 
retribution  for  his  mockery  of  the  living  Grod  (vers.  21-28;  Isa. 
xxxviL  22-29) ;  (2)  the  confirmation  of  this  assurance  through 
the  indication  of  a  sign  by  which  Hezekiah  was  to  recognise 
the  deKverance  of  Jerusalem,  (vers.  29-31 ;  Isa.  xxxvii  30-32), 
and  through  the  distinct  promise,  that  the  Assyrian  would 
neither  come  into  the  city  nor  besiege  it,  because  tiie  Lord  was 
sheltering  it  (vers.  32-34;  Isa.  xxxvii  33-35).  In  the  first 
part  the  words  are  addressed  with  poetic  vivacity  directly  to 
Sennacherib,  and  scourge  his  haughty  boastings  by  pointing  to 
the  ridicule  and  scorn  which  would  follow  him  on  his  departure 
from  the  land. — ^Ver.  21.  "The  virgin  daughter  Zion  despises 
thee,  the  daughter  Jerusalem  shakes  the  head  behind  thee." 
By  daughter  Zion,  daughter  Jerusalem,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  inhabitants  of  Zion,  or  of  Jerusalem,  as  though  ^3 
stood  for  D^ja  or  ^ja  (Ges.,  Hitzig,  and  others) ;  but  the  city 
itself  with  its  inhabitants  is  pictorially  personified  as  a  daughter 
and  virgin,  and  the  construct  state  I^*V^?  is  to  be  taken,  like 
me  nn:,  as  in  apposition :  "  daughter  Zion,"  not  daughter  of 
Zion  (vid.  Ges,  §  116,  5 ;  Ewald,  §  287,  e).  Even  in  the  case 
of  DTVia  the  construct  state  expresses  simply  the  relation  of 
apposition.  Zion  is  called  a  "  virgin "  as  being  an  inviolable 
city  to  the  Assyrians,  i.e.  one  which  they  cannot  conquer. 
Shaking  the  head  is  a  gesture  denoting  derision  and  pleasure 
at  another's  misfortune  (cf.  Ps.  xxiL  8,  cix.  25,  etc.).  "Behind 
thee,"  t,e.  after  thee  as  thou  goest  away,  is  placed  first  as  a  pic- 
torial feature  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. — Vers.  22,  23.  This 
derision  falls  upon  the  Assjo'lan^  for  having  blasphemed  the 
Lord  God  by  his  foolish  boasting  about  his  iiresistible  power. 
"  Whom  hast  thou  despised  and  blasphemed,  and  against  whom 
hast  thou  lifted  up  the  voice  ?  and  thou  liftest  up  thine  eyes 
against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  Lifting  up  the  voice  refers  to 
the  tone  of  threatening  assumption,  in  which  Babshakeh  and 
Sennacherib  had  spoken.  Lifting  up  the  eyes  on  high,  i.e,  to 
the  heavens,  signifies  simply  looking  up  to  the  sky  (cl  Isa.  xL 
26)^  not  "  directing  proud  looks  against  God"  (Gres.).  Still  less 
is  DinD  to  be  taken  adverbially  in  the  sense  of  haughtily,  as 
Thenius  and  Ejiobel  suppose.  The  bad  sense  of  proud  arro- 
gance lies  in  the  words  which  foUow,  "  against  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,"  or  in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  where  ^K  stands  for  bv,  in  the 
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context,  viz,  the  paiallelisin  of  the  membeTS.  God  is  called  th^ 
Holy  One  of  Israel  as  He  who  manifests  His  holiness  in  and 
upon  Israel  This  title  of  the  Deity  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Isaiah's  range  of  thought,  although  it  originated  wiih  Asaph 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  41 ;  see  at  Isa.  i  4).  This  insult  to  the  holy  God 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  Seunacherib  had  said  through  his 
servants  (vers.  23,  24):  '^With  my  chariots  upon  chariots  I 
have  ascended  the  height  of  the  moimtains,  the  uttermost  part 
of  Lebanon,  so  that  I  felled  the  tallness  of  its  cedars,  the  choice 
of  its  cypresses,  and  came  to  the  shelter  of  its  border,  to  the 
forest  of  its  orchard.  I  have  dug  and  drunk  strange  water,  so 
that  I  dried  up  all  the  rivers  of  Egypt  with  the  sole  of  my  feet" 
The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Assyrian  are  expressive  of 
the  feeling  which  underlay  cdl  his  blasphemies  (Drechsler). 
The  two  verses  are  kept  quite  uniform,  the  second  hemistich  in 
both  cases  expressing  the  result  of  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  what 
the  Assyrian  intended  still  further  to  perform  after  having 
accomplished  what  is  stated  in  the  first  hemistich.  When  he 
has  ascended  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  he  devastates  the  glorious 
trees  of  the  mountain.  Consequently  in  ver.  24  the  drying 
up  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt  is  to  be  taken  as  the  result  of  the 
digging  of  wells  in  the  parched  desert ;  in  other  words,  it  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  descriptive  of  the  devastation  of  Egypt,  whose 
whole  fertility  depended  upon  its  being  watered  by  the  Nile 
and  its  canals.  We  cannot  therefore  take  these  verses  exactly 
as  Drechsler  does ;  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  assume  that  the 
Assyrian  is  speaking  in  the  first  hemistichs  of  both  verses  of 
what  he  (not  necessarily  Sennacherib  himself,  but  one  of  his 
predecessors)  has  actually  performed.  For  even  if  the  ascent 
of  the  uttermost  heights  of  Lebanon  had  been  performed  by  one 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  there  is  no  historical  evidence  whafr 
ever  that  Sennacherib  or  one  of  his  predecessors  had  already 
forced  his  way  into  Egypt.  The  words  are  therefore  to  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  an  individualizing  picture 
of  the  conquests  which  the  Assyrians  had  already  accomplished, 
and  those  which  they  were  still  intending  to  effect ;  and  this 
assumption  does  not  necessarily  exhibit  Sennacherib  "  as  a 
mere  braggart,  who  boastfully  heaps  up  in  ridiculous  hyperbole 
an  enumeration  of  the  things  which  he  means  to  perfoim'' 
(Drechsler).  For  if  the  Assyrian  had  not  ascended  with  the 
whole  multitude  of  his  war-diariots  to  the  loftiest  summits  of 
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Lebanon,  to  fell  its  cedarsi  and  its  cjrpresses,  Lebanon  had  set 
no  bounds  to  his  plans  of  conquest,  so  that  Sennacherib  might 
very  well  lepresent  his  forcing  his  way  into  Canaan  as  an 
ascent  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  this  mountain  lange.  Lebanon  is 
mentioned,  partly  as  a  range  of  mountains  that  was  quite  inac- 
cessible to  war-chadots,  and  partly  as  the  northern  defence  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  through  the  conquest  of  which  one  made 
himself  lord  of  the  land.  And  so  far  as  Lebanon  is  used 
synecdochically  for  the  land  of  which  it  formed  the  defence, 
the  hewing  down  of  its  cedars  and  cypresses,  those  glorious 
witnesses  of  the  creation  of  God,  denotes  the  devastation 
of  the  whole  land,  with  all  its  glorious  works  of  nature  and 
of  human  hands.  The  chief  strength  of  the  early  Asiatic 
conquerors  consisted  in  the  multitude  of  their  war-chariots : 
they  are  therefore  brought  into  consideration  simply  as  signs  of 
vast  military  resources ;  the  fact  that  they  could  only  be  used 
on  level  ground  being  therefore  disregarded.  The  ChetMb  33i[ 
^3^,  **  my  chariots  upon  chariots,"  is  used  poetically  for  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  chariots,  as  ^?i3  3f3  for  an  innumerable 
host  of  locusts  (Nah.  iii  17),  and  is  more  original  than  the 
K^eri  ^a3"l  ^\  the  multitude  of  my  chariots,  which  simply  fol- 
lows Isaiah.  The  **  height  of  the  mountains  "  is  more  precisely 
defined  by  the  emphatic  f^w  ^3"*!,  the  uttermost  sides,  i.e. 
the  loftiest  heights,  of  Lebanon,  just  as  "ri3  ^^T  in  Isa.  xiv.  1 5 
and  Ezek.  xzxii.  23  are  the  uttermost  depths  of  SheoL  ^P 
WK,  his  tallest  cedars,  l^jpa  "rtnap^  his  most  select  or  finest 
cypressea  n^s^j?  foo^  for  which  Isaiah  has  the  more  usual  Di^O 
^,  "  the  height  of  his  end,"  is  the  loftiest  point  of  Lebanon  on 
which  a  man  can  rest^  not  a  lodging  built  on  the  highest  point 
of  Lebanon  (Cler.,  Vitr.,  Eos.),  ^^"^a  "»?!,  the  forest  of  his 
orchard,  ie.  the  forest  resembling  an  orchard.  The  reference  is 
to  the  celebrated  cedar-forest  between  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
Lebanon  at  the  village  of  Bferrek  (see  at  1  Kings  v.  20). — 
Yer.  24  refers  to  the  intended  conquest  of  Egypt.  Just  as 
Lebanon  could  not  stop  the  expeditions  of  the  Assyrians,  or 
keep  them  back  from  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  so 
the  desert  of  et  Tih,  which  separated  Egypt  from  Asia,  notwith- 
standing its  want  of  water  (cf.  Herod,  iii  5  ;  Eob.  Pal.  i  p.  262), 
was  no  hindrance  to  him,  which  could  prevent  his  forcing  his 
way  through  it  and  laying  Egypt  waste.  The  digging  of  water 
is,  of  course,  not  merely  **  a  reopening  of  the  wells  that  had 
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been  choked  with  rubbish,  and  the  cisterns  that  had  been 
covered  up  before  the  approaching  enemy "  (Thenius),  but  the 
digging  of  wells  in  the  waterless  desert  Q^j  ^"p,  strange  water, 
is  not  merely  water  belonging  to  others^  but  water  not  belong- 
ing to  this  soil  (Drechsler),  ie.  water  supplied  by  a  r^on 
which  had  none  at  other  times.  By  the  perfects  the  thing  is 
represented  as  already  done,  as  exposed  to  no  donbt  whatever ; 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  desert  of  et  Tih  is  not 
expressly  named,  but  the  expression  is  couched  in  such  general 
terms,  that  we  may  also  assume  that  it  iucludes  what  the 
Assyrian  had  really  effected  in  his  expeditions  through  similar 
regions.  The  drying  up  of  the  rivers  with  the  soles  of  the  feet 
is  a  hyperbolical  expression  denoting  the  omnipotence  with 
which  the  Assyrian  rules  over  the  eartL  Just  as  he  digs 
water  in  the  desert  where  no  water  is  to  be  had,  so  does  he 
annihilate  it  where  mighty  riyeis  exist^  ^S»,  are  the  arms 
and  canals  of  the  Teor,  ie.  of  the  Nile.  *^^^,  a  rhetorical 
epithet  for  Egypt,  used  not  only  here,  but  also  in  Isa.  xix.  6 
and  Mic.  viL  12. — ^Vers.  25  sqq.  To  this  foolish  boasting  the 
prophet  opposes  the  divine  purpose  which  had  been  formed  long 
ago,  and  according  to  which  the  Assyrian,  without  knowing  it 
or  being  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  had  acted  simply  as  the 
instrument  of  the  Loid,  who  had  given  him  the  power  to  de- 
stroy, but  who  would  soon  restrain  his  ranting  against  Him,  the 
true  God. — ^Ver.  25.  "  Hast  thou  not  heard  ?  Long  ago  have 
I  done  this,  &om  the  days  of  olden  time  have  I  formed  it ! 
Kow  have  I  brought  it  to  pass^  that  fortified  cities  should  be  to 
be  destroyed  into  waste  heaps."  Ver.  26.  "And  their  inhabi- 
tants, short  of  hand,  were  dismayed  and  put  to  shame ;  they 
were  herb  of  the  field  and  green  of  the  turf,  grass  of  the  roofe 
and  blighted  com  before  the  stalk."  Ver.  2  7.  *'  And  thy  sitting 
and  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  I  know,  and  thy  raging 
against  me."  Ver.  28.  "^  Because  of  thy  raging  against  me  and 
thy  safety,  which  rise  up  into  my  ears,  I  put  my  ring  into  thy 

^  Compare  the  similar  boasting  of  Alarich,  already  qaoied  by  earlier  com- 
mentators, in  Claudian,  de  hello  Gelh.  v.  526  sqq. : 

cum  cesserit  omnia 
Ohsequiis  natura  meis  f  subsidere  nostris 
Sub  pedibus  monies^  aresctre  vidimus  amnes, 
•  •.... 

T.  682.  Fregi  Alpes^  galeis  Padum  victricibua  hausi. 
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nose,  and  my  bridle  into  thj  lips,  and  bring  thee  back  by  the 
way  by  which  thou  hast  come."  The  words  are  still  addressed 
to  the  Assyrian,  of  whom  the  Loid  inquires  whether  he  does 
not  know  that  the  destructive  deeds  performed  by  him  had  been 
determined  very  long  before.  "  Hast  thou  not  heard  V*  namely, 
what  follows,  what  the  Lord  had  long  ago  made  known  through 
His  prophets  in  Judah  (c£  Isa.  vii  7~9,  xvi  17-20,  viii  1-4 
and  7,  etc.).  P'n^o^,  from  distant  time  have  I  done  it,  etc.^ 
refers  to  the  divine  ordering  and  governing  of  the  events  of  the 
universe,  which  God  has  purposed  and  established  from  the  very 
beginning  of  time.  The  pronoun  *^^,  and  the  suffixes  attached 
to  ^wy  and  n^nx^an,  do  not  refer  with  vague  generality  to  the 
substance  of  vers.  23  and  24,  i.e.  to  the  boastings  of  the  Assyrians 
quoted  there  (Drechsler),  but  to  T)S^b  ^^n^,  t.e.  to  the  conquests 
and  devastations  which  the  Assyrian  had  really  effected.  The 
\  before  rpnny  introduces  the  apodosis,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
after  a  preceding  definition  of  time  (cf.  6es.  §  155,  a).  ^^ni 
rii^h,  "that  it  may  be  to  destroy"  (^B^n^,  a  contraction  of 
rrtKK^^,  Keri  and  Isaiah,  from  n»\^;  see  Ewald,  §  73,  c,  and  245, 6), 
i,e.  that  it  shall  be  destroyed, — according  to  a  turn  which  is  very 
common  in  Isaiah,  like  ^l?^?  iTn,  it  is  to  bum = it  shall  be  burned 
(cf.  Isa.  V.  5,  vi.  13,  xliv.  15,  and  Ewald,  §  237.  c).  The  ren- 
dering given  by  Ges.,  Knob.,  Then.,  and  others,  "  that  thou 
mayest  be  for  destruction,"  is  at  variance  with  this  usage. — 
Ver.  26  is  closely  connected,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned, 
with  the  last  clause  of  ver.  25,  but  in  form  it  is  only  loosely 
attached :  "  and  their  inhabitants  were,"  instead  of  ''  that  their 
inhabitants  might  be."  1J  ^Vp,  of  short  hand,  i.e.  without  power 
to  offer  a  successful  resistance  (cf.  Num.  xi  23,  and  Isa.  1.  2,  lix.  1). 
— ^They  were  herbage  of  the  field,  etc.,  just  as  perishable  as  the 
herbage,  grass,  etc.,  which  quickly  fade  away  (cf.  Ps.  xxxviL  2,  xc 
5,  6 ;  Isa.  xL  6).  The  grass  of  the  roofs  fades  still  more  quickly, 
because  it  cannot  strike  deep  roots  (cf.  Ps.  cxxix.  6).  Blighted 
com  before  the  stalk,  i,e,  com  which  is  blighted  and  withered 
up,  before  it  shoots  up  into  a  stalk.  In  Isaiah  we  have  ^^7.^ 
instead  of  ^^IJf,  with  a  change  of  the  labials,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  an  assonance  with  np|^,  which  must  not 
therefore  be  altered  into  noiB^.  The  thought  in  the  two  verses 
is  this :  The  Assyrian  does  not  owe  his  victories  and  conquests 
to  his  irresistible  might,  but  purely  to  the  fact  that  God  had 
long  ago  resolved  to  deliver  the  nations  into  his  hands^  so  that 
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it  was  possible  to  oyeicome  them  without  their  being  able  to 
offer  any  resistance.  This  the  Assyrian  had  not  perceived,  but 
in  his  daring  pride  had  exalted  himself  above  the  living  Gk)d. 
This  conduct  of  his  the  Lord  was  well  acquainted  with,  and 
He  would  humble  him  for  it  Sitting  and  going  out  and 
coming  denote  all  the  actions  of  a  man,  like  sitting  down  and 
rising  up  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  2.  Instead  of  rising  up,  we  generally 
find  going  out  and  coming  in  (cf.  Deut.  xxviii.  6  and  P& 
cxxi  8).  ^wnnn,  thy  raging,  commotio  furibunda,  qwB  ex  ira 
nascitttr  mperbicB  mixta  (Vitr.).  We  must  repeat  tSfl  before 
ISOMK^ ;  and  ^?T(0  rhv  is  to  be  taken  in  a  rehitive  sense :  on 
account  of  thy  self-security,  which  has  come  to  my  ears.  ^^ 
is  the  security  of  the  ungodly  which  springs  from  the  feeling  of 
great  superiority  in  power.  The  figurative  words,  **  I  put  my 
ring  into  thy  nose,"  are  taken  from  the  custom  of  restraining 
wild  animals,  such  as  lions  (Ezek  xix.  4)  and  other  wild  beasts 
(Ezek..xxix.  4  and  Isa.  xzx.  28),  in  this  manner.  For  ''the 
bridle  in  the  lips  "  of  imgovemable  horses,  see  Ps.  xxrii.  9.  To 
lead  a  person  back  by  the  way  by  which  he  had  come,  ie.  to 
lead  him  back  disappointed,  without  having  reached  the  goal 
that  he  set  before  him. 

To  confirm  what  he  had  said,  the  prophet  gave  to  Hezekiah  a 
sign  (vers.  2  9  sqq.) :  ^  Eat  this  year  what  groweth  in  the  fallow, 
and  in  the  second  year  what  groweth  wild,  and  in  the  third 
year  sow  and  reap  and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  there- 
of" That  the  words  are  not  addressed  to  the  king  of  Assyria 
as  in  ver.  28,  but  to  Hezekiah,  is  evident  from  their  contents. 
This  sudden  change  in  the  person  addressed  may  be  explained 
from  the  fact  that  from  ver.  29  the  words  contain  a  perfectly 
fresh  train  of  thought  For  niKn  ^V"nT  see  Ex.  iii  12,  1  Sam. 
iL  34  and  xiv.  10 ;  also  Jer.  xliv.  29.  In  all  these  passages 
rriK,  orffAelav,  is  not  a  (supernatural)  wonder,  a  n&iD  as  in  1  Kings 
Yiii  3,  but  consists  simply  in  the  prediction  of  natural  events, 
which  serve  as  credentials  to  a  prediction,  whereas  in  Isa.  vii 
14  and  xxxviii.  7  a  miiacle  is  given  as  an  TAk  The  in£  ab& 
b^M  is  not  used  for  the  pret  (Ges.,  Then.,  and  others),  but  for 
the  imperf.  or  fat :  "  one  will  eat"  ^ifD,  the  (present)  year. 
n^DD  signifies  the  com  which  springs  up  and  grows  frt3m  the 
grains  that  have  been  shaken  out  the  previous  year  (Lev.  xxv. 
5,  1 1).  K^nD  (in  Isa.  D^w)  is  explained  by  Abulw.  as  signify- 
ing the  com  which  springs  up  again  from  the  roots  of  what  has 
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been  6own.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  which  of  the  two  forms  is  the  original 
ona  For  the  fact  itself  compare  the  evidence  adduced  in  the 
Comm.  on  Lev.  xxv.  7,  that  in  Palestine  and  other  lands  two  or 
three  harvests  can  be  reaped  from  one  sowing. — The  signs  men* 
tioned  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  with  certainty  how  long 
the  Assyrians  were  in  the  land.  All  that  can  |pe  clearly  gathered 
from  the  words,  "  in  this  and  the  following  year  will  they  live 
upon  that  which  has  sprung  up  without  any  sowing,"  is  that  for 
two  years,  i.e.  in  two  successive  autumns,  the  fields  could  not  be 
cultivated  because  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  land  and  laid  it 
waste.  But  whether  the  occupation  lasted  two  years,  or  only  a 
year  and  a  little  over,  depends  upon  the  time  of  the  year  at 
which  the  Assyrians  entered  the  land.  If  the  invasion  of  Judah 
took  place  in  autumn,  shortly  before  the  time  for  sowing,  and 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  forces  occurred  a 
year  after  about  the  same  time,  the  sowing  of  two  successive 
years  would  be  prevented,  and  the  population  of  Judah  would 
be  compelled  to  live  for  two  years  upon  what  had  sprung  up 
without  sowing.  Consequently  both  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  and 
the  fulfilment  recorded  in  vers.  35,  36  would  fall  in  the  autimm, 
when  the  Assyrians  had  ruled  for  a  whole  year  in  the  land ;  so 
that  the  prophet  was  able  to  say :  in  this  year  and  in  the  second 
{i.e.  the  next)  will  they  eat  after-growth  and  wild  growth ;  inas- 
much as  when  he  said  this,  the  first  year  had  not  quite  expired. 
Even  if  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians  took  place  immediately 
afterwards  (cf.  ver.  35),  with  the  extent  to  which  they  had 
carried  out  the  desolation  of  the  land,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
having  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  and  many  others  having 
been  put  to  flight,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  the  same 
year  to  cultivate  the  fields  and  sow  them,  and  the  people  would 
be  obliged  to  live  in  the  second  or  following  year  upon  what 
had  grown  wild,  until  the  harvest  of  the  second  year,  when  the 
land  could  be  properly  cultivated,  or  rather  till  the  third  year, 
when  it  could  be  reaped  again.' 

The  sign  is  followed  in  vers.  30»  31  by  the  distinct  promise 

^  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  explain  the  sign  here  given,  either  by 
tiie  assumption  of  a  sabbatical  year,  with  or  without  a  year  of  jubilee  follow- 
ing, or  by  sappoaing  that  the  Assyrians  did  not  depart  immediately  after  the 
catastrophe  described  in  ver.  S5,  but  remained  till  after  they  had  attempted 
•a  expedition  into  Egypt,  or  indeed  by  any  other  artificial  hypotheaia. 
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of  the  deliverance  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  for  whicli  Isaiah 
uses  the  sign  itself  as  a  type.  '^And  the  remnant  that  is 
escaped  of  the  house  of  Judah  will  again  strike  roots  down- 
wards and  bear  fruit  upwards ;  for  from  Jerusalem  will  go  forth 
a  remnant,  and  that  which  is  escaped  from  Mount  Zion ;  the 
zeal  of  Jehovah  will  do  this."  BhW  sjOJ,  to  add  roots.  i,e.  to 
strike  fresh  roots.  The  meaning  is,  that  Judah  will  not  succumb 
to  this  judgment.  The  remnant  of  the  nation  that  has  escaped 
from  destruction  by  the  Ass3nians  wiU  once  more  grow  and 
flourish  vigorously ;  for  from  Jerusalem  will  a  rescued  remnant 
go  forth.  •"'O^^B  denotes  those  who  have  escaped  destruction  by 
the  judgment  (cf.  Isa.  iv.  2,  x.  20,  etc.).  The  deliverance  was 
attached  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Mount  Zion,  not  so  much  because 
the  power  of  the  Assyrians  was  to  be  destroyed  before  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  as  because  of  the  greater  importance  which  Jeru* 
salem  and  Mount  Zion,  as  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  seat  of  the  God-King,  possessed  in  relation  to  the  covenant- 
nation,  so  that,  according  to  Isa.  ii  3,  it  was  thence  that  the 
Messianic  salvation  was  also  to  proceed.  This  deliverance  is 
traced  to  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  on  behalf  of  His  people  and 
against  His  foes  (see  at  Ex.  xx.  5),  like  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  in  Isa.  ix.  6  to  establish  an  everlasting  kingdom  of 
peace  and  righteousness.  The  deliverance  of  Judah  out  of  the 
power  of  Asshur  was  a  prelude  and  t3rQe  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  Grod  by  the  Messiah  out  of  the  power  of  all  that 
was  ungodly.  The  rfKnv  of  Isaiah  is  omitted  after  nin^  just  as 
in  ver.  15  ;  though  here  it  is  supplied  by  the  Masora  as  Keri, 
— In  vers.  32-34  Isaiah  concludes  by  announcing  that  Sen- 
nacherib wiU.  not  come  to  Jerusalem,  nor  even  shoot  at  the  city 
and  besiege  it,  but  will  return  disappointed,  because  the  Lord 
will  defend  and  save  the  city  for  the  sake  of  His  promise. 
The  result  of  the  whol^e  prophecy  is  introduced  with  ??^ :  there- 
fore, because  this  is  how  the  matter  stands,  viz.  as  explained  in 
what  precedes.  ^J'?"^?,  with  regard  to  the  king,  as  in  ver.  20. 
po  naOTjT  j6,  "  he  will  not  attack  it  with  a  shield,"  le.  will  not 
advance  with  shields  to  make  an  attack  upon  it  Q^  with  a 
double  accusative,  as  in  Ps.  xxL  4.  It  only  occurs  here  in  a 
hostile  sense :  to  come  against,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  19,  i,e.  to  advance 
against  a  city,  to  storm  it  The  four  clauses  of  the  verse  stand 
in  a  graduated  relation  to  one  another :  not  to  take,  not  even  to 
shoot  at  and  attack,  yea,  not  even  to  besiege  the  city^  will  he 
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come.  In  ver.  3  Sa  we  have  ver.  2  8h  taken  up  again^  and  ver.  3  2<i 
is  repeated  in  ver.  336  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  pro- 
mise.   Instead  of  «n3  Kta;  we  have  in  Isaiah  '"^a  wa :  "  by  which  he 

T  T  T  T  if 

has  come."  The  perfect  is  actually  more  exact,  and  the  imper- 
fect may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  Sennacherib  was  at 
that  very  time  advancing  agaixist  Jerusalem.  In  ver.  34  we 
have  bn  ^nSu  instead  of  the  ^?  ^^31  of  Isaiah ;  /?  is  more  correct 
than  ^^.  "  For  my  sake,"  as  Hezekiah  had  prayed  in  ver.  19  ; 
and  "for  my  servant  David's  sake/*  because  Jehovah,  as  the  un- 
changeably true  One,  must  fulfil  the  promise  which  He  gavjB  to 
David  (see  at  1  Elings  xi  13). 

Vers.  35-37.  Tliefulfiimmt  of  the  divine  promise. — ^Ver.  35. 
"  It  came  to  pass  in  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went 
out  and  smote  in  the  army  of  the  Assyrian  185,000  men;  and 
when  they  (those  that  were  left,  including  the  king)  rose  up  in 
the  morning,  behold  there  were  they  all  (ix.  all  who  had  perished) 
dead  corpses,"  i.e.  they  had  died  in  their  sleep.  Ci*no  is  added 
to  strengthen  D^.^B :  lifeless  corpses,  wnn  T\7Jp'2  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  night  following  the  day  on  which  Isaiah  had  foretold 
to  Hezekiah  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Where  the  Assyrian 
army  was  posted  at  the  time  when  this  terrible  stroke  fell  upon 
it  is  not  stated,  since  the  account  is  restricted  to  the  principal 
fact.  One  portion  of  it  was  probably  still  before  Jerusalem ;  the 
rentiainder  were  either  in  front  of  libnah  (ver.  8),  or  marching 
against  Jerusalem.  From  the  fact  that  Sennacherib's  second 
embassy  (vers.  9  sqq.)  was  not  accompanied  by  a  body  of  troops, 
it  hy  no  means  follows  that  the  large  army  which  had  come 
with  the  first  embassy  (ch.  xviii.  17)  had  withdrawn  again,  or 
had  even  removed  to  Libnah  on  the  return  of  Babshakeh  to 
his  king  (ch.  xix.  8).  The  very  opposite  may  be  inferred  with 
much  greater  justice  from  ch.  xix.  32.  And  the  smiting  of 
185,000  men  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  by  no  means  presupposes 
that  the  whole  of  Sennacherib's  army  was  concentrated  at  one 
spot.  The  blow  could  certainly  fall  upon  the  Assyrians  wher- 
ever they  were  standing  or  were  encamped.  The  "  angel  of  the 
Lord  "  is  the  same  angel  that  smote  as  n^ne^n  the  first-bom  of 
Egypt  (Ex.  xii  23,  compared  with  vers.  12  and  13),  and  in- 
flicted the  pestilence  upon  Israel  after  the  numbering  of  the 
people  by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  15,  16).  The  last  passage 
renders  the  conjecture  a  very  probable  one,  that  the  slaying  of 
the  Assyrians  was  also  effected  by  a  terrible  pestilence.     But 
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the  number  of  the  persons  slain — 185,000  m  a  single  night 
- — so  immensely  surpasses  the  effects  even  of  the  most  terrible 
plagues,  that  this  fact  cannot  be  interpreted  naturally ;  and  the 
deniers  of  miracle  have  therefore  felt  obliged  to  do  violence  to 
the  text,  and  to  pronounce  either  the  statement  that  it  was  "  the 
same  night "  or  the  number  of  the  slain  a  mythical  exaggera- 
tioa^ — ^Ver.  36.  This  divine  judgment  compelled  Sennacherib 
to  retreat  without  delay,  and  to  return  to  Kineveh,  as  Isaiah, 
28  and  32,  had  predicted.  The  heaping  up  of  the  verbs :  "  he 
decamped,  departed,  and  returned,"  expresses  the  hurry  of  the 
march  home,  nir^a  y6%  "  he  sate,  ie.  remained,  in  Nineveh/' 
implies  not  merely  that  Seomacherib  lived  for  some  time  after 
his  return,  but  also  that  he  did  not  undertake  any  fresh  expedi- 
tion against  Judah.  On  Nmeoeh  see  at  Gren.  x.  11. — ^Yer.  37 
contains  an  account  of  Sennacherib's  death.  When  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch,  his  sons  Adram- 
melech  and  Sharezer  slew  him,  and  fled  into  the  land  of  Ararat, 
and  his  son  Esarhaddon  became  king  in  his  stead.  Widi  regard 
to  ^^D?,  NisToch,  all  that  seems  to  be  firmly  established  is  that 
he  was  an  eagle-deity,  and  represented  by  the  ea^e-  or  vulture- 
headed  human  figure  with  wings,  which  is  frequently  depicted 
upon  the  Assjnian  monuments,  ^  not  only  in  colossal  proportions 
upon  the  walls  and  watching  the  portals  of  the  rooms,  but  also 
constantly  in  the  groups  upon  the  embroidered  robes.     When  it 


.  ^  The  assertion  of  Theaius,  that  ver&  35-87  are  borrowed  from  a 
sonrce  from  cb.  xviii.  13-19,  84  and  zx.  1-19,  resta  upon  purdy  arbitniy 
sappositioDs  and  gromidlees  assmnptions,  and  is  only  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  mythical  interpretation  of  the  miracle.  And  his  conclusion,  that  ^' since 
the  catastrophe  was  evidently  (?)  occasioned  by  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  a 
pestilence,  the  scene  of  it  was  no  doabt  the  pestilential  Egypt,**  is  just  as  un- 
founded,— aa  if  Egypt  were  the  ouly  land  in  which  a  pestilence  could  saddealy 
have  broken  out. — ^The  accoimt  given  by  Herodotus  (iL  141),  that  on  the 
prayer  of  king  Sethon^  a  priest  of  Vulcan^  the  deity  promised  him  victocy  over 
the  great  advancing  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  that  during  the  night  mice 
spread  among  the  enemy  (t.€.  in  the  Assyrian  camp  at  Pelusium),  and  ate  up 
the  quivers  and  bowa,  and  the  leather  straps  of  the  shields,  so  that  the  next 
morning  they  were  obliged  to  flee  without  their  weapons,  and  many  were  cot 
down,  is  simply  a  legendary  imitation  of  our  account,  t.e.  an  Egyptian  yaiiatioB 
of  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  in  Judah.  The  eating  up  of  the  Assyrian  weapon* 
by  mice  is  merely  the  explanation  given  to  Herodotus  by  the  Egyptian  priests 
of  the  hieroglyphical  legend  on  the  standing  figure  of  Setlios  at  Memphis,  from 
which  we  cannot  even  gather  the  historical  fact  that  Sennacherib  really  ad^ 
vanoed  as  far  aa  Pelusium. 
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is  introduced  in  this  way,  we  see  it  constantly  fighting  with 
other  mythical  animals,  such  as  hmnan-headed  oxen  or  Uons ; 
and  in  these  conflicts  it  always  appeals  to  be  victorious/'  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  type  of  the  supreme  deity 
(see  Layard's  Ninefoeh  and  its  Eemains),  The  eagle  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  by  the  Arabs  (Pococke,  Spedm,  pp.  94,  199), 
was  regarded  as  sacred  to  MeUcarth  by  the  Phoenicians  {NonnuSy 
Dionys.  xl.  495,  528),  and,  according  to  a  statement  of  Philo, 
BybL  (in  Euseb.  Prcepar,  tfoanig,  i.  10),  that  Zoroaster  taught  that 
the  supreme  deity  was  represented  with  an  eagle's  head,  it  was 
also  a  symbol  of  Ormuzd  among  the  Persians;  consequently 
Movers  {PJUhviz,  i  pp.  68,  506,  507)  regards  Nisroch  as  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Assyrians.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
was  also  connected  with  the  constellation  of  the  eagle  (see 
Jdeler,  Urspnmg  der  Stemnamen,  p.  416).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  current  interpretation  of  the  name  from  i^.  (y^,  Chald. ; 

jmj,  Arab.),  eagle,  vulture,  with  the  Persian  adjective  termination 

ok  or  ach,  is  very  doubtful,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  D  in  ^W, 
but  chiefly  because  this  name  does  not  occur  in  Assyrian,  but 
simply  Asar,  Assar,  and  Asarak  as  the  name  of  a  deity  which  is 
met  with  in  many  Assyrian  proper  names.  The  last  is  also  adopted 
by  the  LXX.,  who  (ed.  Aldin,  Compl)  have  rendered  ipD:  by  ^Aaa^ 
pax  in  Isaiah,  and  Ea-opdx  (cod.  Vaiic.)  in  2  Kings,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  various  readings  Meaepd^  in  our  text  {cod.  Vat.)  and 
Na^rapax  in  Isaiah  are  evidently  secondary  readings  emended 
from  the  Hebrew,  since  Josephus  (Ant  x,  1,  5)  has  the  form 
'ApaaKi]<:,  which  is  merely  somewhat "  Grsecized."  The  meaning 
of  these  names  is  still  in  obscurity,  even  if  there  should  be  some 
foundation  for  the  assumption  that  Assar  belongs  to  the  same 
root  as  the  name  of  the  people  and  land,  Asshur.  The  connec-; 
tion  between  the  form  Nisroch  and  AsaraJc  is  also  still  obscure. 
Compare  the  collection  which  J.  6.  Mtiller  has  made  of  the 
different  conjectures  concerning  this  deity  in  the  Art.  Nisrock  in 
Herzog's  Cyd, — Adranvrndech,  according  to  ch.  xvii.  31,  was 
the  name  of  a  deity  of  Sepharvaim,  which  was  here  borne  by  the 
king^s  son.  ■^^.?^,  Sharezer,  ia  said  to  mean  "  prince  of  fire,"  and 
was  probably  also  borrowed  from  a  deity.  V33  (Isa.)  is  wanting 
in  our  text,  but  is  supplied  by  the  Masora  in  the  Keri  The 
"  land  of  Ararat "  was  a  portion  of  the  high  land  of  Armenia ; 
according  to  Moses  v.  Chorene,  the  central  portion  of  it  with 
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the  mountains  of  the  same  name  (see  at  GevL  viii  4).  The 
slaying  of  Sennacherib  is  also  confinned  by  Alex.  Polyhistor,  or 
rather  Berosus  (in  Euseb,  Chron.  Armen,  i  p.  43),  who  simply 
names,  however,  a  son  Ardumusanus  as  having  committed  the 
murder,  and  merely  mentions  a  second  Asordanius  as  viceroy  of 
Babylon.^  The  identity  of  the  latter  with  Esarhaddon  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  The  name  f*»!T^?K,  Emr-chordon,  consisting  of  two 
parts  with  the  guttural  inserted,  the  usual  termination  in  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian,  Aasar-ach,  is  spelt  *AaopSav  in  the  LXX., 
Sax^pSovo^  in  Tobit — probably  formed  from  ^Aaep-^-Savoaop  by 
a  transposition  of  the  letters, — ^by  Josephus  ^Aaa-apaxoSia^,  by 
Berosus  (in  the  armertt  Euseb,)  Asordanes,  by  Abyden.  ibid, 
Axerdis,  in  the  Canon  Ptol.  'Aa-apdBivo^,  and  lastly  in  Ezra  iv. 
10  mutilated  into  "^B?D?,  Osnappar  (Chald.),  and  in  the  LXX. 
^A<T<T€va^dp ;  upon  the  Assyrian  monuments,  according  to  Oppert, 
Assur-ctkh-iddin  (cf.  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  p.  38).  The 
length  of  his  reign  is  uncertain.  The  statements  of  Berosus, 
that  he  was  first  of  all  viceroy  of  Babylon,  and  then  for  eight 
years  king  of  Assyria,  and  that  of  the  Canon  PtoL,  that  he 
reigned  for  thirteen  years  in  Babylon,  are  decidedly  incorrect. 
Brandis  (Berum  Assyr,  tempora  emend,  p.  41)  conjectures  that  he 
reigned  twenty-eight  years,  but  in  Ms  work  Ueber  den  histor. 
Gemnn,  pp.  73,  74,  he  suggests  seventeen  years.  M.  v.  Niebuhr 
(ut  sup.  p.  77),  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  his  reign  at  twenty- 
four  years. 

CHAP.  XX.    HEZEKIAH'S  ILLNESS  AND  RECOVERY.      MERODACH 
BALADAN'S  embassy.      death  of  HEZEKLA.H. 

Vers.  1-11.  Hezekiah's  Illness  and  Eecovery. — Compare 
the  parallel  account  in  Isa.  xxxviii  with  Hezekiah's  psalm  of 
thanksgiving  for  his  recovery  (vers.  9-20  of  Isaiah). — ^Ver.  1, 
"  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death."  By  the  ex- 
pression "  in  those  days "  the  illness  of  Hezekiah  is  merely 
assigned  in  a  general  manner  to  the  same  time  as  the  events 
previously  described.     That  it  did  not  occur  after  the  departure 

^  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Abydenus  in  Euseb.  I  c.  p.  53,  tliat 
Sennacherib  was  followed  by  Nergiltts^  who  was  slain  by  his  son  Adrameles^ 
who  again  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Axerdis^  and  its  connection  with 
Berosus  and  the  biblical  account,  see  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Geschichte  Asxtars^  pp. 
361  sqq.  Nergiltu  is  probably  the  same  person  as  Sharezer,  and  Axerdis  as 
Esarhaddon, 
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of  the  Assyrians,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  invasion  of 
Sennacherib,  ie.  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezeldah's  reign,  is 
evident  from  ver.  6,  namely,  both  from  the  fact  that  in  answer 
to  his  prayer  fifteen  years  more  of  life  were  promised  him,  and 
that  he  nevertheless  reigned  only  twenty-nine  years  (cL  zviii 
2),  and  also  from  the  fact  that  Grod  promised  to  deliver  him 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Assyrians  and  to  defend  Jerusalem. 
The  widespread  notion  that  his  sickness  was  an  attack  of  plague, 
and  was  connected  with  the  pestilence  which  had  broken  out 
in  the  Assyrian  camp,  is  thereby  deprived  of  its  chief  support, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  epithet  T^f  (ver.  7),  which  is 
applied  to  the  sickness,  does  not  indicate  pestilence.  Isaiah 
then  called  upon  him  to  set  his  house  in  order.  ^^^?f  IV :  set 
thy  house  in  order,  lit,  command  or  order  with  regard  to  thy 
house,  not  declare  thy  (last)  will  to  thy  famil/  (Ges.,  Knob.), 
for  rnv  is  construed  with  the  dceus,  pers.  in  the  sense  of  com- 
manding anything,  whereas  here  p  is  synonymous  with  ^M 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  23).  "  For  thou  wilt  die  and  not  live ;"  ie.  thy 
sickness  is  to  death,  namely,  without  the  miraculous  help  of 
God.  Sickness  to  death  in  the  very  prime  of  life  (Hezekiah 
was  then  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age)  appeared  to  the  godly 
men  of  the  Old  Testament  a  sign  of  divine  displeasure.  Heze- 
kiah was  therefore  greatly  agitated  by  this  announcement,  and 
sought  for  consolation  and  help  in  prayer.  He  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall,  sc  of  the  room,  not  of  the  temple  (Chald.).  i.e.  away 
from  those  who  were  standing  round,  to  be  able  to  pray  more 
collectedly. — Ver.  3.  In  his  prayer  he  appealed  to  his  walking 
before  the  Lord  in  truth  and  with  a  thoroughly  devoted  heart, 
and  to  his  acting  in  a  manner  that  was  well-pleasing  to  God,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  legal  standpoint  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  demanded  of  the  godly  righteousness  of  life  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  This  did  not  imply  by  any  means  a  self-righteous 
trust  in  his  own  virtue;  for  walking  before  God  with  a  thoroughly 
devoted  heart  was  impossible  without  faitL  ''  And  Hezekiah 
wept  violently,"  not  merely  at  the  fact  that  he  was  to  die  with- 
out having  an  heir  to  the  throne,  since  Manasseh  was  not  bom 
till  three  years  afterwards  (Joseph,  Ephr.  Syr.,  etc),  but  also 
because  he  was  to  die  in  the  very  midst  of  his  life,  since  God 
had  promised  long  life  to  the  righteous. — ^Vers.  4  sqq.  This 
prayer  of  the  godly  king  was  answered  immediately.  Isaiah 
had  not  gone  out  of  the  midst  of  the  city,  when  the  word  of 
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the  Lord  came  to  him  to  return  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  that 
the  Lord  would  cure  him  in  three  days  and  add  fifteen  years 
to  his  life,  and  that  He  would  also  deliyer  him  from  the  power 
of  the  Assyrians  and  defend  Jerusalem.  njlD^nn  y^^  the  middle 
dty,  ie.  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  namely,  the  Zion  city, 
in  which  the  royal  citadel  stood.  The  Keri  'nn  wj,  the  central 
court,  not  of  the  temple,  but  of  the  royal  citadel,  which  is 
adopted  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
interpretation  of  the  *^^?  as  denoting  the  royal  castle,  after  the 
analogy  of  ch«  k.  25.  The  distinct  assurance  added  to  the 
promise  "  I  will  heal  thee,"  viz.  "  on  the  third  day  thou  wilt 
go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  was  intended  as  a  pledge  to  the 
king  of  the  promised  cure.  The  announcement  that  Qod  would 
add  fifteen  years  to  his  life  is  not  put  into  the  prophet's  mouth 
ex  eoentu  (Elnbbel  and  others) ;  for  the  opinion  that  distinct 
statements  as  to  time  are  at  variance  with  the  nature  of  pro- 
phecy is  merely  based  upon  an  a  priori  denial  of  the  super- 
natural character  of  prophecy.  The  words,  "  and  I  will  deliver 
thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Assyrians,"  imply  most  distinctly 
that  the  Ass3nian  had  only  occupied  the  land  and  threatened 
Jerusalem,  and  had  not  yet  withdrawn.  The  explanation  given 
by  Yitringa  and  others,  that  the  words  contain  simply  a  promise 
of  deliverance  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  for  the  next 
fifteen  years,  puts  a  meaning  into  them  which  they  do  not  con* 
tain,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Isa.  xxxvii.  20,  where  this  thought 
is  expressed  in  a  totally  diJBferent  manner.  'W  Tprrbj  *rti?i :  as 
in  cL  xix.  34,  where  liie  prophet  repeated  this  divine  promise 
in  consequence  of  the  attempt  of  Sennacherib  to*  get  Jerusaleni 
into  his  power. — ^Ver.  7.  Isaiah  ordered  a  lump  of  figs  to  be 
laid  upon  the  boil,  and  HezekLah  recovered  (^rm :  he  revived 
again).  It  is  of  course  assumed  as  self-evident,  that  Isaiah 
returned  to  the  king  in  consequence  of  a  divine  revelation,  and 
communicated  to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  had 
received.^     Q^?^  ^^91  ^  ^  mass  consisting  of  compressed  figs, 

^  The  aocotmt  is  stUl  more  abridged  in  the  text  of  Isaiah.  In  rer.  4  the 
precise  time  of  the  prayer  is  omitted ;  in  ver.  5  the  words,  *'  bdiold,  I  wiU 
care  thee,  on  the  third  day  thon  shalt  go  into  the  hpose  of  the  Lord  ;**  and 
in  ver.  6  the  words,  **  for  mine  own  sake  and  my  servant  Darid^s  sake.^ 
The  fonr  yeraes  S-11,  which  treat  of  the  miraculous  signs,  are  also  Tery 
much  contracted  in  Isaiah  (yers.  7  and  8)  ;  and  yers.  7  and  8  of  our  text  are 
only  giyen  at  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  psalm  of  praise  in  that  of  Isaiah  (ven. 
21  and  22). 
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which  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  applying,  according  to 
many  testimonies  (see  Celsii  Hierdb,  ii  p.  373),  in  the  case  of 
plagoe-boils  and  abscesses  of  other  kinds,  because  the  fig  hia^pel 
a-K\ffpla<:  (Dioscor.)  and  Tiieera  aperit  (Plin.),  and  which  is  still 
used  for  softening  ulcers.  TOf ,  an  abscess,  is  never  used  in 
connection  with  plague  or  plague-boils,  but  only  to  denote  the 
abscesses  caused  by  leprosy  (Job  IL  7,  8),  and  other  abscesses 
of  an  inflammatory  kind  (Ex.  ix.  9  sqq.).  In  the  case  of  Heze* 
kiah  it  is  probably  a  carbuncle  that  is  intended. 

After  the  allusion  to  the  cure  and  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  we 
have  an  account  in  vers.  8  sqq.  of  the  sign  by  which  Isaiah 
confirmed  the  promise  given  to  the  king  of  the  prolongation  of 
his  lif&  In  the  order  of  time  the  contents  of  ver.  7  follow 
ver.  11,  since  the  prophet  in  all  probability  first  of  all  disclosed 
the  divine  promise  to  the  king,  and  then  gave  him  the  sign,  and 
after  that  appointed  the  remedy  and  had  it  applied.  At  the 
sanae  time,  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  he  first  of  all  directed 
the  lump  of  figs  to  be  laid  upon  the  boil,  and  then  made  known 
to  him  the  divine  promise,  and  guaraateed  it  by  the  sign.  In 
this  case  ^nn  merely  anticipates  the  order  of  events.  The  sign 
which  Isaiah  gave  to  the  king,  at  his  request,  consisted  in  the 
miraculous  movement  of  the  shadow  backward  upon  the  sun- 
dial of  Ahaz. — ^Ver.  9.  ^»n  ^^n :  "  the  shadow  is  gone  ten  degrees, 
if  it  should  go  back  ten  d^ees  ?"  The  rendering,  vime  v/mhram 
9oUirii  decern  gradHbus  progredi  an  .  .  ,  reffredi,  which  Maurer 
still  gives  after  the  Vulgate,  ms  antii  ascendcU  .  *  *  an  id  rever- 
tattvr,  cannot  be  grammatically  reconciled  with  the  perfect  ^n, 
and  is  merely  a  conjecture  founded  upon  the  answer  of  Heze- 
kiah.^  According  to  this  answer,  ''  it  is  easy  for  the  shadow 
to  decline  (ije.  to  go  farther  down)  ten  degrees ;  no  (se.  that  shall 
not  be  a  sign  to  me),  but  if  the  shadow  turn  ten  degrees  back- 
ward," Issdah  seems  to  have  given  the  king  a  choice  as  to  the 
sign,  namely,  whether  the  shadow  should  go  ten  degrees  forward 
or  backward.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the 
words  quoted.  Hezeldah  may  have  understood  the  prophet's 
words  'U^  i«n  r{>n  hypotheticfiJly :  **  has  the  shadow  gone  (ad-^ 
vanced)  ten  degrees,  whether  it  should,"  etc. ;  and  may  have 

^  ffitog  and  Enobel  would  therefore  read  ^^n,  though  without  furnishing 

any  proofs  that  the  inf.  aba.  is  used  for  the  future  in  the  first  clause  of  a 
doable  qnestionf  especially  if  the  n  interrog.  is  wanting,  and  there  is  no 
^>ecial  emphaais  upon  the  verbal  idea. 
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replied,  the  advance  of  the  shadow  would  not  be  a  snre  sign  to 
hini,  but  only  its  going  back — Yer.  11.  Isaiah  then  prayed  to 
the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  ''  turned  back  the  shadow  (caused  it  to  go 
back)  upon  the  sun-dial,  where  it  had  gone  down,  on  the  sun- 
dial of  Ahaz,  ten  degrees  backward."  Tn«  rt7gp  cannot  be  un- 
derstood, as  it  has  been  by  the  LXX.,  Joseph.,  Syr.,  as  referring 
to  a  fyight  of  steps  at  the  palace  of  Ahaz,  which  was  so  arranged 
that  the  shadow  of  an  object  standing  near  indicated  the  hours^ 
but  is  no  doubt  a  gnomon,  a  sun-dial  which  Ahaz  may  hare 
received  from  Babylonia,  where  sun-dials  were  discovered  (Herod, 
ii.  109).  Nothing  further  can  be  inferred  from  the  words  with 
regard  to  its  construction,  since  the  ancients  had  difierent  kinds 
of  sim-dials  (c£  Martini  AbJiandlung  von  den  Sonneniihren  der 
Alien,  Lpz.  1777).  The  word  nif>jp,  steps  in  the  literal  sense, 
is  transferred  to  the  scala,  which  the  shadow  had  to  traverse  both 
up  and  down  upon  the  disk  of  the  sun-dial,  and  is  used  both 
to  denote  the  separate  degrees  of  this  scala,  and  also  for  the 
sum-total  of  these  scaia,  ie.  for  the  sun-dial  itself,  without  there 
being  any  necessity  to  assume  that  it  was  an  obehsk-Iike  pillar 
erected  upon  an  elevated  place  with  steps  running  round  it 
(Enobel),  or  a  long  portable  scale  of  twice  ten  steps  with  a 
gnomon  (Gumpach,  AlttestL  Sivdien,  pp.  181  sqq.).  AH  that 
follows  from  the  descent  of  the  shadow  is  that  the  dial  of  the 
gnomon  was  placed  in  a  vertical  direction ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  shadow  went  ten  degrees  down  or  backward,  simply  pre- 
supposes that  the  gnomon  had  at  least  twenty  degrees,  and  there- 
fore that  the  degrees  indicated  smaller  portions  of  time  than 
hours.  If,  then,  it  is  stated  in  ver.  %h  of  Isaiah  that  the  sun 
went  back  ten  degrees,  whereas  the  going  back  of  the  shadow 
had  been  previously  mentioned  in  agreement  with  our  text,  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  sun  stands  for  the  shining  of  the  sun 
which  was  visible  upon  the  dial-plate,  and  which  made  the 
shadow  recede.  We  are  not,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  the  sxin 
in  the  sky  and  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  went  back  at  the 
same  time,  as  Knobel  assumes.  So  far  as  the  miracle  is  con- 
cerned, the  words  of  the  text  do  not  require  that  we  shotdd 
assume  that  the  sun  receded,  or  the  rotation  of  the  earth  was 
reversed,  as  Eph  Syr.  and  others  supposed,  but  simply  affirm 
that  there  was  a  miraculous  movement  backward  of  the  shadow 
upon  the  dial,  which  might  be  accounted  for  from  a  miraculous 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  effected  by  Gk)d  at  the 
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praphet's  prayer^  of  which  slight  analoga  are  met  with  in  the 
ordiBary  course  of  nature.^  This  miraculous  sign  was  selected 
as  a  significant  one  in  itself,  to  confirm  the  promise  of  a  fresh 
extension  of  life  which  had  been  given  to  Hezekiah  by  the  grace 
of  God  in  opposition  to  the  natural  course  of  things.  The 
retrograde  movement  of  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  indicated 
that  Hezekiah's  life,  which  had  already  atrived  at  its  close  by 
natural  means,  was  to  be  put  back  by  a  miracle  of  divine  omni- 
potence, so  that  it  might  continue  for  another  series  of  years. 

Vers.  12—19.  The  Babylonian  mhassy,  and  Sezekiah's  imr- 
pntdence  (c£  Isa.  xxxix.). — ^Ver.  12.  "  At  that  time  Berodach 
Baladan,  king  of  Babel,  sent  a  letter  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah, 
because  he  had  heard  that  Hezekiah  was  sick."  By  K^*1^  n^a 
the  arrival  of  these  ambassadors  is  merely  assigned  in  the  most 
general  manner  to  the  period  following  Hezekiah's  recovery. 
But  from  the  object  bf  their  mission,  it  is  evident  that  they  did 
not  arrive  in  Jerusalem  till  after  the  overthrow  and  departure 
of  Sennacherib,  and  therefore  at  least  half  a  year  after  Heze- 
kiah's  recovery.  The  ostensible  reason  given  is,  that  Berodach 
Baladan  had  heard  of  Hezekiah's  illness,  and  therefore  sent  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  recovery ;  but  in  2  Ghron>  xxxii.  31  the 
further  reason  is  mentioned,  that  he  wished  to  inquire  concerning 
the  miracle  upon  the  sun-diaL  But,  as  Josephus  has  shown,  the 
true  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  make  sure  of  Hezekiah's  friendship 
in  anticipation  of  his  intended  revolt  from  the  Assyrian  rule. 
Berodach  Baladan,  for  Merodach  Baladan  (Isa.),  with  the  labial 
changed,  is  the  same  person  as  the  Marodadi  Baladan  who 
reigned  in  Babylon  for  six  months,  according  to  Alex.  Polyhistor, 
or  rather  Berosus  (Euseb.  Chron,  arrnen.  i  pp.  42,  43),  and  was 
slain  by  Blibtis,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Mardokempad  who 
reigned,  according  to  the  Can.  Ptol,  from  26  to  38  csr.  Nab,, 
i,e.  from  721  to  709  B.c.  The  first  part  of  the  name,  ^o, 
occurs  in  Jer.  L  2  in  connection  with  Bd  as  the  name  of  a 
Babylonian  idol ;  and  the  whole  name  is  found  on  a  cylinder 

^  As,  for  example,  the  phenomenon  quoted  by  several  commentators,  which 
was  oheenred  at  Metz  in  Lothringen  in  the  year  1703  by  the  prior  of  the 
conTent  there,  P.  Romuald,  and  other  persons,  viz.  that  the  shadow  of  a  smi- 
dial  went  back  an  hoar  and  a  half. — The  natural  explanatioa  of  the  miracle 
which  is  given  by  Thenins,  who  attrihutes  it  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  needs 
no  refutation. — ^For  the  different  opinions  of  the  earlier  theologians,  see 
Garpzov,  Ajpparat.  erU.  p.  351  eqq. 

20 
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(in  the  Britisli  Moseam)  whicli  contains  the  first  ezpeditioos 
of  Sennacherib  against  Babylon  and  Media,  and  upon  the  in- 
scriptions at  Khorsabad  spelt  either  MeTodah-pal-dsaiui  (accord- 
ing to  Brandis,  Ueber  der  Qemnn,  pp.  44  and  53)  or  Marduk  bal 
iddin  (according  to  Oppert).^  Instead  of  Vtstff  ^2L  we  have  Wf^ 
in  Isaiah,  which  is  not  so  clear,  though  it  is  probably  more 
original ;  whereas  the  clause  in  Isaiah,  F^n^.  *y^^  %  '^  that  he  had 
been  sick  and  had  become  strengthened,  ie.  well  again,"  is  simply 
an  elucidation  of  the  ^WJ  ^^^  ^?  of  our  text,  in  which  the 
recovery  is  implied  in  the  pluperfect  ^'Jhad  been  SLck.** — In 
ver.  13  V?f^  is  apparently  a  copyist's  ezzor  for  HDfe^  of  Isaiah, 
which  many  of  the  codd  and  ancient  yeisions  have  even  in  our 
text  At  the  same  time,  the  construction  of  Vts^  with  ^  is  also 
found  in  ch.  zxiL  13. — ^^^^  concerning  them,  ie.  the  ambas- 
sadors who  had  brought  the  letter  and  the  present.  Lr  his 
deUght  at  the  honour  paid  to  him  by  this  Mnbassy^  Hezeldaii 
showed  the  ambassadors  all  his  treasure-house^  the  silver,  and 
the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  costly  oil,  and  all  his  «»^wftT»<i^1^ 
etc.  The  literal  meaning  of  Tii^  TY>^  is  probably  spice4iou8e 
(Aquila,  Symnt,  Vulg.),  f^^  being  a  contraction  of  tttb^  m  Gen. 
xxxvii  25,  whereas  the  derivation  suggested  fixun  the  Arabic 

v»  ^tc>>r  farsU,  implevit  locum,  is  much  more  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  house  received  its  name  fix)m  the  spices  for  the  storing  of 
which  it  was  really  intended,  although  it  was  also  used  for  the 
storing  of  silver  and  gold.  Sitdn  ]oe^  is  not  fijoie  olive  oil,  but, 
according  to  the  Babbins  and  Movers  {PhGrm.  iiL  p.  227),  tiie 
valuable  balsam  oil  which  was  obtained  in  the  royal  gardens ; 
for  olive  oil,  which  was  obtained  in  all  Judaea,  was  not  stored 
in  the  treasure-chambers  along  with  gold,  silver,  and  perfumes, 
but  in  special  storehouses  (1  Chron.  xxvlL  28).  ta^|S^D'^3a,  in 
all  his  domiliion,  i.e.  in  all  the  district  which  he  was  able  to 
govern  or  control — ^The  existence  of  such  treasures,  of  which, 
according  to  ver.  17,  the  ancestors  of  Hezekiah  had  collected  a 
very  large  store,  at  so  short  a  period  after  the  departure  of  the 
Assyrians,  is  not  at  variance  with  cL  xviii  15,  16,  according 

^  Compare  IL  v.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Am.  p*  40 ;  and  witli  regard  to  the 
efaronological  dtfferences,  on  aocoant  of  which  Tnaskj  have  called  in  questioii 
the  identity  of  Merodach  Baladan  either  mfch  the  Marudach^Bedadan  of 
Berosns  or  with  the  Mardokempad  of  the  Can,  PtoL^  see  the  <^fvmmm  of 

this  point  at  pp.  75  sqq. 
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to  whicli  HezeMah  liad  sent  to  Sennacherib  all  the  silver  in  his 
treasuries^  and  even  the  gold  plate  upon  the  temple  doors.  For^ 
^I  the  first  place^  it  is  not  stated  that  there  was  much  silver  and 
gold  in  the  treaauie-honse,  but  the  silver  and  gold  are  simplj 
mentioned  along  with  the  spices ;  and,  secondly,  HezeMah  may 
have  kept  back  from  Sennacherib  many  a  valuable  piece  of 
sUver  or  gold,  and  have  taken  off  the  gold  plate  from  the  temple 
doors,  to  show  the  ambassadors  of  Sennacherib,  who  came  to 
receive  the  money  demanded  as  compensation,  that  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  give  anything  more.  Moreover  a  great  deal 
may  have  flowed  into  the  treasuries  since  the  payment  of  that 
tribute,  partly  from  the  presents  which  Hezekiah  received  from 
many  quarters  aftesr  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  (2  Chron. 
xxzii  23),  and  partly  from  the  booty  that  had  been  collected  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  after  their  hurried  departure.  And 
again,  the  treasures  which  the  ancestors  of  Hezekiah  had  col- 
lected (ver.  17)  may  not  have  consisted  of  gold  and  silver 
exactly,  but  of  different  jewels  and  objects  of  art,  which  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute*  demanded  by 
Sennacherib.  And,  lastly,  "  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact, 
that  it  answered  the  purpose  of  the  reporter  to  crowd  together 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  show  how  anxious  Hezekiah 
was  to  bring  out  and  exhibit  everything  whatever  that  could 
contribute  to  the  foUy"  (Drechsler).  Hezekiah  evidently  wanted 
to  show  all  his  glory,  because  the  arrival  of  the  Babylonian 
ambassadors  had  flattered  his  vanity.  —  Vers.  14  sqq.  Isaiah 
therefore  announced  to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  all  his 
treasures  \^ould  one  day  be  carried  to  Babel,  and  some  even  of 
his  sons*  would  serve  as  chamberlains  in  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  BabeL  The  sin  of  vanity  was  to  be  punished  by  the  carry- 
ing away  of  that  of  which  his  heart  was  proud.  Isaiah  did  not 
go  to  Hezekiah  by  his  own  impulse,  but  by  the  direction  of 
Gk>d.  His  inquiries  :  "  What  have  these  men  said,  and  whence 
do  they  come  to  thee  V  were  simply  intended  to  lead  the  king 
to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  In  the  answer, 
"  From  a  distant  land  have  they  come,  from  Babel/'  his  vanity 
at  the  great  honour  that  had  been  paid  him  comes  clearly  to 
light. — ^Ver.  18.  The  words,  *'  of  thy  sons,  which  shall  proceed 
from  thee,  which  thou  shalt  beget,"  do  not  necessarily  refer  to 
actual  sons,  but  only  to  lineal  descendants.  The  Chethib  n^, 
"  will  one  take,"  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  ^^,  of  Isaiah  and  the 
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Keri,  as  being  the  more  difficult  reading.  D^P^D^  chamberlains, 
courtiers,  not  necessarily  eunuchs,  as  in  1  Sam.  viiL  15,  etc. — 
For  the  fulfilment  of  this  threat  see  Dan.  i  2  sqq. — ^Ver.  19. 
The  first  part  of  Hezekiah's  reply,  "  Good  is  the  word  of  JehoTah, 
which  thou  hast  spoken/'  is  an  expression  of  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  like  Eli's  answer  in  1  Sam.  iii  18  (cf.  1  Kings 
ii  38,  42)  ^  the  second  part,  which  the  repetition  of  '^OfcM  shows 
to  have  been  spoken  after  a  pause,  and  which  was  not  addressed 
directly  to  Isaiah,  "  Is  it  not  so  (t.6.  is  it  not  purely  goodness), 
if  there  are  to  be  peace  and  truth  in  my  days  (during  my  life)  ?  ** 
is  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  grace  and  truth  of  the  Lord.' 
Vfhi}  is  used,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  in  the  sense  of  a  lively 
affirmation.  Instead  of  OK  fcrt^n  we  have  in  Isaiah  ^?,  "  for  there 
wiU  be  peace  and  truth,"  by  which  this  clause  is  attached  more 
clearly  to  the  first  declaration  as  a  reason  for  it :  the  word  of 
the  Lord  is  good,  for  the  Lord  proves  His  goodness  and  truth  in 
the  fact,  that  He  will  not  inflict  the  merited  punishment  in  my 
lifetime.  '*  Peace  and  truth"  are  connected  as  in  Jer.  xxziii.  6. 
DDK  does  not  mean  continuance  (Ges.),  security  (Knobel),  but 
fides,  faithfulness,— not  human  faithfuhiess,  however,  which  pre- 
serves  peace,  and  observes  a  tacit  treaty  (Hitzig),  bu^  the  faith- 
fulness of  God,  which  preserves  the  promised  grace  to  the 
humble. 

Vers.  20  and  21.  Close  of  Hezekiah's  reign. — On  the  basin 
(nsna)  and  the  aqueduct  constructed  by  him,  see  at  ch.  xviiL  17. 

CHAP.  XXL   BEIGNS  OF  MANASSEH  AND  AMON. 

Vers.  1-18.  Reign  of  Manasseh  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxxiil  1-20). 
— ^Ver.  1.  Manasseh  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  so  that  he  was  not  bom  till  after  Hezekiah's  dangerous 
illness  (ch.  xx.  1  sqq.). — ^Vers.  2  sqq.  Having  begun  to  reign  at 
this  early  age,  he  did  not  choose  his  father's  ways,  but  set  up  the 
idolatry  of  his  father  Ahab  again,  since  the  godless  party  in  the 

^  "  He  calls  that  good  in  which  it  is  right  to  acquiesce,  as  haviog  proceeded 
from  Him  who  does  nothing  but  what  is  not  only  most  just,  but  tempered 
with  the  greatest  goodness,  even  when  He  inflicts  punishment.**— Clericus. 

'  '^  He  praises  the  moderation  of  the  divine  decree,  because  when  God,  in 
accordance  with  His  justice,  might  have  brought  this  calamity  upon  him  in 
his  own  person,  for  His  mercy^s  sake  He  was  willing  to  spare  him  and  to 
put  off  the  evil  to  a  future  day."— Vitkinoa. 
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nation^  at  whose  head  chiefis^  priests,  and  (false)  prophets  stood, 
and  who  would  not  hearken  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  had  sought  help  against  Assyria  not  from 
Jehovah,  but  from  the  Egyptians  (Isa.  xxviii  7,  14  sqq.,  xxx. 
9  8qq[.)>  1^  obtained  control  of  the  young  and  inexperienced 
king,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  introduce  idolatry  again.  On 
ver.  2  cf.  ch.  viii  18  and  xvL  3.— Ver.  3.  |?n  ^f^.,  "  he  built 
again"  the  high  places,  which  Hezekiah  had  destroyed  (ch.  xviii. 
4),  erected  altars  for  Baal  and  an  Asherah,  like  Ahab  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  xvi  32,  33).  ^^J}  is  the  image  of  Asherah  men- 
tioned in  ver.  7,  whereas  in  the  Chronicles  the  thought  is  gene- 
ralized by  the  plurals  D^^^f  ^  and  ii^"^?^.|J.  To  these  two  kinds  of 
idolatiy,  the  idolatrous  hamotli  and  the  (true)  Baal-  and  Asherah- 
worship,  Manasseh  added  as  a  third  kind  the  worship  of  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  which  had  not  occurred  among  the  Israelites  before 
the  Assyrian  era,  and  was  probably  of  Assyrian  or  Chaldaean 
origin.  This  worship  differed  from  the  Syrophoenician  star- 
worship,  in  which  sun  and  moon  were  worshipped  under  the 
names  of  Baal  and  Astarte  as  the  bearers  of  the  male  and  female 
powers  of  nature,  and  was  pure  star-worship,  based  upon  the 
idea  of  the  imchangeableness  of  the  stars  in  contradistinction  to 
the  perishableness  of  everything  earthly,  according  to  which  the 
stars  were  worshipped  not  merely  as  the  originators  of  all  rise 
and  decay  in  nature,  but  also  as  the  leaders  and  regulators  of 
sublimary  things  (see  Movers,  Phdniz,  i.  pp.  65  and  161).  This 
star-worship  was  a  later  development  of  the  primary  star-worship 
of  Ssabism,  in  which  the  stars  were^'worshipped  without  any  image, 
in  the  open  air  or  upon  the  housetops,  by  simple  contemplation, 
the  oldest  and  comparatively  the  purest  form  of  the  deification 
of  nature,  to  which  the  earlier  Arabians  and  the  worshippers 
of  the  sun  among  the  Ssabians  (Zabians)  were  addicted  (c£ 
Delitzsch  on  Job  zxxi  26,  27),  and  which  is  mentioned  and  for- 
bidden in  Deut.  iv.  19  and  xviL  3.  In  this  later  form  the  sun 
had  sacred  chariots  and  horses  as  among  the  Persians  (ch.  xxiii. 
11),  and  incense  was  offered  to  the  stars,  with  the  face  turned 
towards  the  east,  upon  altars  which  were  built  either  upon 
housetops,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nabataeans  (Strabo,  xvi.  784),  or 
within  the  limits  of  the  temple  in  the  two  courts  (cf.  Ezek.  viii. 
16,  also  ch.  XXL  5,  xxiii.  12,  and  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  5,  Jer.  xix.  13, 
Zeph.  i.  5).  This  burning  of  incense  took  place  not  merely  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  but  also  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  to  all  the 
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ho^  of  he&rven,  i:e.  to  all  iAm  stars  (cL  Todn.  5);  by^Mcli  we  are  no 
doubt  to  understand  that  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and  other  stars, 
were  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  the  zodiac,  and  with  this 
were  connected  astrology,  anguiy,  and  the  casting  of  nativities, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  later  so-caUed  Chaldaeans.^  This  star-wor- 
ship is  more  minutely  described  in  vers.  4  and  5.  The  two 
verses  are  closely  connected.  The  'iraTD  nj?  of  ver.  4  is  le^ 
sumed  in  '3TD  fa^  in  ver.  5,  and  the  '^  n^  of  ver.  4  is  morp 
minutely  defined  in  the  '^  n^?  nh»n  ^^  of  ver.  5.  "  In  the 
two  courts : "  not  merely  in  the  outer  court,  but  even  in  the 
court  of  the  priests,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
Jehovah. — ^Ver.  6.  He  also  offered  his  son  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch, 
like  Ahaz  (ch.  xvi  3),  in  the  valley  of  Benhinnom  (Chron.  cf. 
cL  xxiii.  10),  and  practised  soothsaying  and  witchcraft  of 
every  kind.  On  ^^]  \?!^V  see  Deut.  xviii  10  and  Lev.  xix.  26. 
3it<  nfc^y,  he  made,  ie.  appointed,  put  into  office,  a  "necromancer 
and  wise  people"  (cf.  Lev.  xix.  31  and  Deut.  xviii  11). — Ver. 
7.  Yea,  he  even  placed  the  image  of  Asherah  in  the  temple,  i,e. 
in  the  Holy  Place.  In  the  description  of  his  idolatry,  which 
advances  gradatim,  this  is  introduced  as  the  very  worst  crime. 
According  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Lord  to  David 
(2  Sam.  vii  13)  and  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  3  compared  with 
ch.  viii  16),  the  temple  was  to  serve  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
His  name. — ^Ver.  8.  The  word  of  the  Lord,  "  I  will  no  more 
make  the  foot  of  Israel  to  move  out  of  the  land  which  I  gave  to 
their  fathers,"  refers  to  the  promise  in  2  Sam.  vii  10 :  "I  will 
appoint  my  people  a  place,  that  they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of 
their  own,  and  be  stirred  up  no  more,"  which  had  been  fulfilled 
by  the  building  of  the  temple  as  the  seat  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  pp.  85  sqq.  The  lasting  fid- 
filment  of  this  promise,  however,  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  con- 
dition of  Israel's  faithful  adherence  to  the  commandments  of  Grod 
(cf.  1  Kings  ix.  6  sqq.). — ^Ver.  9.  This  condition  was  not  observed 

^  Movers  (Phoniz,  i.  p.  65)  correctly  observes,  that  "  in  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  are  written  before  the  Assyrian  period  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  (?)  star-worship ;  not  that  the  Phoenician  (Ganaanitish)  gods  had  not 
also  a  sidereal  significance,  bat  because  this  element  was  only  a  sobordinate 
one,  and  the  expressions,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
which  are  not  met  with  before,  become  for  the  first  time  common  now,^^*^ 
although  his  proofs  of  the  difference  between  the  Assyrian  star-worship 
and  the  Phoenician  and  Babylonian  image-worship  stand  greatly  in  need  of 
critical  sifting. 
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by  the  Isiaelites ;  Manasseh  seduced  them,  so  that  they  did  more 
evil  than  the  Canaanites,  whom  Jehovah  had  destroyed  before 
them. — ^Vexs.  10-15.  The  Lord  therefore  aimounced  thretigh  the 
prophets^  to  the  rebellious  and  idolatrous  nation^  the  destructioii 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  deliverance  of  Judah  into  the  hands  of  its 
enemies ;  but,  as  is  added  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  10,  they  paid  no 
heed  to  them.  Xhe  prophets  who  foretold  this  terrible  judgment 
are  not  named.  According  to  2  Chroa  zxziiL  1 8,  their  utter- 
ances were  enteted  in  the  annals  of  the  kings.  Habakkuk  was 
probably  one  of  them,  since  he  (H!ab.  i  5)  predicted  the  Ohal- 
d^ean  judgment  as  a  fact  which  excited  astonishment  and  appeared 
incredible.  The  Amorites  are  mentioned  in  ver.  1 1  instar  omnium 
as  the  supporters  of  the  Cftnaairittsh  ungodliness,  as  in  1  Kings 
XXL  26,  etc — ^Tfae  phrase,  ^  that  whosoever  heareth  it,  both  Ids 
ears  may  tingle,"  denotes  such  a  judgment  as  has  never  been 
heard  of  before,  and  excites  alarm  and  horror  (cf.  1  Sam.  iii  11 
and  Jer.  xix.  8).  The  Keri  n^b^  is  a  correction,  to  bring  the^o- 
nom.  mff.  into  conformity  with  the  noon  njn  so  fEor  as  the  gender 
is  concerned,  whereas  in  the  OhetMb  V^^  the  masculine  suffix 
is  used  in  the  place  of  the  feminine,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 
— ^Ve^.  13.  ^^I  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the  measure  of  Samaria, 
and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab.'^  The  measure  QJ>)  and 
the  plummet  {^2^^,  lit.  a  level)  were  applied  to  what  was 
being  built  (Zech.  i  1 6),  and  also  to  what  was  being  made  level 
with  the  ground,  ie.  completely  thrown  down  (Amos  viL  7). 
Ercnn  this  sprang  the  figurative  expressions,  measure  of  desola- 
tion and  plummet  of  devastation  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11). — ^The  measure 
of  Samaiia  therefore  denotes  the  measure  which  was  applied  to 
tbe  destruction  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of 
Ahab  denotes  the  extermination  of  the  royal  house  of  Ahab. 
The  meaning  is :  I  shall  destroy  Jerusalem  as  I  have  destroyed 
Samaria,  and  exterminate  its  inhabitants  like  the  house  of  Ahab. 
In  the  second  hemistich  the  same  thing  is  expressed,  if  possible, 
Btin  more  strongly :  **  I  wipe  away  Jerusalem  as  one  wipes  the 
dish,  and  (having)  wiped  (it),  turns  it  upon  its  upper  side  OT,??)" 
The  wiping  of  a  dish  that  has  been  used,  and  the  turning  over 
of  the  dish  wiped,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  single  drop  in  it,  are  a 
figurative  representation  of  the  complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  utter  extermination  of  its  inhabitants. — ^Ver.  14.  With 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  Lord  forsakes  the  people  of  His 
possession,  and  gives  it  up  to  its  enemies  for  a  prey  and  spoil 
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^J?|^n?  ^"l^f :  Jndah  is  called  the  remnant  of  the  people  of  God's 
inheritance  with  a  reference  to  the  rejection  and  leading  away 
of  tie  ten  tribes,  which  have  already  taken  place.  On  nDEto  T| 
see  Isa.  xlii.  22,  Jer.  xxx,  16. 

To  this  announcement  of  the  judgment  there  is  appended  in 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11  sqq.  the  statement^  that  Jehovah  caused 
Manasseh  the  king  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  generals  of  the 
king  of  Assjnia  and  led  away  to  Babylon  in  chains ;  and  that 
when  he  humbled  himself  before  God  there,  and  made  supplica- 
tion  to  Him,  He  brought  him  back  to  Jerusalem  and  placed  him 
upon  his  throne  again ;  whereupon  Manasseh  fortified  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  still  further,  placed  garrisons  in  the  fortified  cities, 
removed  the  idol  from  the  temple,  abolished  from  the  city  the 
idolatrous  altars  erected  in  Jerusalem  and  upon  the  temple- 
mountain,  restored  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  and  conmianded  the 
people  to  offer  sacrifice  upon  it. — This  incident  is  omitted  in  our 
book,  because  the  conversion  of  Manasseh  was  not  followed  by 
any  lasting  results  so  far  as  the  kingdom  was  concerned ;  the 
abolition  of  outward  idolatry  in  Jerusalem  did  not  lead  to  the 
conversion  of  the  people,  and  after  the  death  of  Manasseh  even 
the  idolatrous  abominations  that  had  been  abolished  were  restored 
by  Amon.^ — ^Ver.  1 6.  Manasseh  also  sinned  grievously  by  shed- 
ding innocent  blood  tUl  Jerusalem  was  quite  filled  with  it. 
n£i7  Hfi,  from  one  edge  to  the  other,  see  at  ch.  x.  21.  This  state- 
ment has  been  paraphrased  by  Josephus  thus  (Ant,  x.  3,  1) : 
Manasseh  slew  nrdvra^  ofim  roif^  Sueaiov^  tov9  iv  to!?  ^EfiptUot^, 
and  did  not  spare  even  the  prophets,  with  the  additional  clause, 
which  exaggerates  the  thing :  ical  tovtcdv  Bi  rtva^  xaff  rifiipa^ 
aire<r^>a^ej  wcrre  aZfian  ^eladeu  rci  ^lepoaoXv^UL? — ^Vers.  17,  18. 
Manasseh  was  buried  ''  in  the  garden  of  his  house,  in  the  garden 
of  XJzza."  "His  house"  cannot  be  the  royal  palace -built  by 
Solomon,  because  the  garden  is  also  called  the  garden  of  XJzza, 

^  The  historical^  trath  of  these  accoimts,  which  Rosemnuller,  Winer,  and 
Hitzig  called  in  question  after  the  example  of  Gramberg,  has  been  defended 
by  Ewald,  Bertheau,  and  even  by  Thenins ;  and  the  latest  attack  whidi  has 
been  made  upon  it  by  Graf  in  ^e  theoL  Studien  «.  Krit  1859,  iii.,  has  been 
met  by  £.  Gerlach  in  the  same  magazine  of  1861.  For  further  remarks  see 
the  Commentary  on  the  Chronicles. 

'  The  widespread  Jewish  and  Christian  legend,  that  Manasseh  put  to  death 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  indeed  had  him  sawn  in  sunder,  to  which  there  is  an 
allusion  in  Heb.  3d.  87,  also  belongs  here.  (See  Delitzsch,  Comm,  on  Isaiah, 
p.  5.) 
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evidently  from  the  name  of  its  former  possessor.  "  His  house  " 
must  therefore  have  been  a  summer  palace  belonging  to  Ma- 
nasseh,  the  situation  of  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine more  precisely.  The  arguments  adduced  by  Thenius  in 
support  of  the  view  that  it  was  situated  upon  Ophel,  opposite  to 
Zion,  are  perfectly  imtenable.  Eobinson  (Pal.  1  p.  394)  conjec- 
tures that  the  garden  of  Uzza  was  upon  Zion.  The  name  K^y 
(njy)  occurs  again  in  2  Sam.  vi  8,  1  Chron.  viii.  7,  Ezra  iL  49, 
and  Neh.  viL  51. 

Vers.  19-26.  Eeign  op  Amon  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxxiii  21-25). 
— ^Amon  reigned  only  two  years,  and  that  in  the  spirit  of  his 
father,  that  is  to  say,  worshipping  all  his  idols.  The  city 
of  Jotbah,  from  which  his  mother  sprang,  was,  according  to 
Jerome  (in  the  Onom.  s.  v.  Jethaba),  urbs  arUiqua  Judcece ;  but 
it  is  not  further  known. — Vers.  23,  24.  His  servants  con- 
spired against  him  and  slew  him  in  his  palace ;  whereupon  the 
people  of  the  land,  i,e,  the  population  of  Judah  (n?9  ^?  = 
•mnj  Dy,  2  Chron.  xxvi  1),  put  the  conspirators  to  death  and 
made  Jodah  the  son  of  Amon  king,  when  he  was  only  eight 
years  old. — ^Ver.  26.  Amon  was  buried  "in  his  grave  in  the 
garden  of  Uzza,"  i6.  in  the  grave  which  he  had  had  made  in  the 
garden  of  Uzza  by  the  side  of  his  father's  grave.  He  had  pro- 
bably resided  in  this  palace  of  his  father.    "^3^1,  one  buried  him. 

CHAP.  XXIL  l-XXin.  80.    KEIGN  OF  KING  JOSIAH. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  length  and  spirit  of  the  reign 
of  the  pious  Josiah  (vers.  1  and  2),  we  have  a  closely  con- 
nected narrative,  in  ver.  S-xxiiL  24,  of  what  he  did  for  the 
restoration  of  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  extermina- 
tion of  idolatry ;  and  the  whole  of  the  reform  effected  by  him 
is  placed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  because  it  was  in 
this  year  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  discovered,,  through 
which  the  reformation  of  worship  was  carried  to  completion. 
It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  historian's  intention  to  combine 
together  everything  that  Josiah  did  to  this  end,  so  as  to  form 
one  grand  picture,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  has  not 
merely  placed  the  chronological  datum,  "  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  king  Josiah,"  at  the  beginning,  but  has 
repeated  it  at  the  dose  (ch.  xxiiL  23).     If  we  run  over  the 
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several  facts  which  are  brought  before  us  in  this  section, — the 
repairing  of  the  temple  (ch.  xzxL  3-7) ;  the  discoveoy  of  t^ 
book  of  the  law;  the  reading  of  the  book  to  the  king;  the  inqniiy 
made  of  the  prophetess  Hnldaih,  and  her  prophecy  (veis.  8-20); 
the  reading  of  the  law  to  the  assembled  people  in  the  temple^ 
with  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  (ch.  xxiiL  1-3) ;  the  eiadica- 
tion  of  idolatry  not  only  fiom  Jerusalem  snd  Jndah,  bat  from. 
Bethel  also,  and  all  the  cities  of  Samaxia  (vers.  4-20) ;  and, 
lastly,  the  passover  (vers.  21-23), — there  is  hardly  any  need  to 
remark,  that  all  this  cannot  have  taken  place  in  the  one  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  even  if,  with  Usher  (Anrudes  ad  ajm^ 
3381),  we  were  to  place  the  solemn  passovier  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiali's  reign,  which  is  hardly  sxdtable,  and 
by  no  means  follows  &om  the  drcomstance  that  the  chrono- 
logical datum,  ''in  the  eighteenth  year,"  stands  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  complete  account  of  the  reform  of  worship 
introduced  by  that  king.  For  we  may  dearly  infer  that  the 
several  details  of  this  account  are  not  arrauged  chronologically, 
but  according  to  the  subject-matter,  and  that  the  historian  has 
embraced  the  efforts  of  Josiah  to  restore  the  legal  worship  of 
Jehovah,  which  spread  over  several  years,  under  the  one  point 
of  view  of  a  discovery  of  the  law,  and  therefore  within  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  re^n,  from  the  fact  that  he  introduces 
the  accotmt  of  the  repairing  of  the  temple  (ch.  zxiL  3--7)  in  a 
period  by  itself,  and  makes  it  subordinate  to  the  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  indeed  only  mentions  it 
in  a  general  manner,  because  dt  led  to  the  finding  of  the  book 
of  the  law.  It  is  true  that  the  other  facts  are  attadied  to 
one  another  in  the  narrative  by  Vav  consec ;  but,  on  a  doser 
inspection  of  the  several  details,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
wbatever  that  the  intention  is  not  to  arrange  them  in  their 
chronological  order.  The  repairing  of  the  temple  must  have 
commenced  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  inas- 
much as  in  that  year,  in  which  the  inddent  occurred  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law  (ch.  xdi  3—7),  not 
only  were  the  builders  occupied  with  tiie  repairs  of  the  temple, 
but  money  had  been  brought  by  aU  the  people  to  the  house  of 
God  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  had  been  collected  by  the 
Levites  who  kept  the  door.  Moreover,  from  the  veiy  nature  of 
thei  case,  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple, 
that  had  fallen  to  decay,  without  the  removal  of  the  idolatrous 
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abominatiens  found  in  the  temple.  And  the  asdnmption  is  aa 
equally  inconceivable  one,  that  all  the  people  enteied  into  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord  (ch.  xxiii  3),  befove  any  commenoeiQent 
had  been  made  towards  the  abolition  of  the  prevailing  idolatry, 
or  that  the  pious  king  had  the  book  of  the  law  read  in  tiiie 
temple  and  entered  into  covenant  with  the  Lord,  so  long  as  the 
Ashera  was  standing  in  the  temple  and  the  idolatrous  altars 
erected  by  Manasseh  in  the  courts,  together  with  the  horses 
and  chariots  dedicated  to  the  sun.  If  the  conolusion  of  a 
covenant  in  consequence  of  the  public  reading  of  the  book 
of  the  law  was  to  be  an  act  in  accordance  with  the  law,  the 
public  memorials  of  idolatry  must  be  destroyed  at  all  events 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple.  And  is  it  likely  that 
the  king,  who  had  been  so  deeply  moved  by  the  curses  of 
the  law,  would  have  undertak^i  so  solemn  a  transaction  in 
sight  of  the  idolatrous  altars  and  other  abominations  of  idolatry 
in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  not  rather  have  s^en  that  tbis 
would  be  only  a  daring  insult  to  Jehovah  ?  These  reasons  are 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  extermination  of  idolatry  had 
commenced  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  and 
had  simply  been  carried  out  with  greater  zeal  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  after  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law. 

This  view  of  our  account  is  simply  confirmed  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  parallel  history  in  2  Ghron.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. 
According  to  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3  sqq.,  Josiah  began  to  seek  the 
God  of  his  father  David  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  when 
he  was  still  a  youth,  that  is  to  say,  not  more  than  sixteen  years 
old,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  b^an  to  purify  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  from  idolatry ;  and,  according  to  vers.  8  sqq.,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  at  the  purification  of  the  land 
and  temple,  and  the  renovation  of  the  temple,  the  book  of  the 
law  was  found  by  the  high  priest,  and  handed  over  to  the  king 
and  read  before  him  (vers.  8-28),  after  which  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  took  place,  and  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry 
that  still  remained  in  the  land  were  swept  away  (vers.  29-33), 
and,  lastly,  a  solemn  passover  was  celebrated,  of  which  we 
have  an  elaborate  account  in  ch.  xxxv.  1-19.     Consequently 
the  account  given  in  the  Chronicles  is,  on  the  whole,  arranged 
with  greater  chronological  precision,  although  even  there,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  extermination  of  idolatry  has  been 
mentioned,  we  have  a  brief  and  comprehensive  statement  of  all 
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that  Josiah  did  to  accomplish  that  lesult ;  so  that  after  the  le- 
newal  of  the  covenant  (cL  xxxiv.  33)  we  have  nothing  more 
than  a  passing  allusion,  by  way  of  summary,  to  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry  throughout  the  whole 
land. 

Vers.  1  and  2.  LeTigth  and  spirit  of  JosioKs  reign. — Josiah 
(for  the  name,  see  at  1  Kings  xiiL  2),  like  Hezekiah,  trode  once 
more  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pious  foiefather  David,  adhering 
with  the  greatest  constancy  to  the  law  of  the  Lord.  He  reigned 
thirty-one  years.  As  a  child  he  had  probably  received  a  pious 
training  &om  his  mother ;  and  when  he  had  ascended  the  throne, 
after  the  early  death  of  his  godless  father,  he  was  imder  the 
guidance  of  pious  men  who  were  faithfulty  devoted  to  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  who  turned  his  heart  to  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
as  was  the  case  with  Joash  in  ch.  xii  3,  although  there  is  no 
allusion  to  guardianship.  His  mother  Jedidah,  the  daughter  of 
Adaiah,  was  of  BosccUh,  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  of  whicli 
nothing  further  is  known  (see  at  Josh.  xv.  39).  The  descrip- 
tion of  his  character,  "  he  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand 
and  to  the  left,"  sc.  from  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord,  is  based  upon  Deut.  v.  29,  xvii.  11,  20,  and  xxviiL 
14,  and  expresses  an  unwavering  adherence  to  the  law  of  the 
Lord. 

Vers.  3—8.  Repairing  of  the  temple,  and  discovery  of  the  look 
of  the  law  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8-18). — When  Josiah  sent 
Shaphan  the  secretary  of  state  O^^D,  see  at  2  Sam.  viii  17)  into 
the  temple,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  with  instructions 
to  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  to  pay  to  the  builders  the  money  which 
had  been  collected  from  the  people  for  repairing  the  temple  by 
the  Levites  who  kept  the  door,  Hilkiah  said  to  Shaphan,  *'  I  have 
found  the  book  of  the  law."  Vers.  3-8  form  a  long  period. 
The  apodosis  to  'W^  ^T},  "  it  came  to  pass  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  king  Josiah — the  king  had  sent  Shaphan,"  etc.,  does  not 
follow  till  ver.  8  :  *'  that  Hilkiah  said,"  etc  The  principal  &ct 
which  the  historian  wished  to  relate,  was  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law;  and  the  repairing  of  the  temple  is  simply 
mentioned  because  it  was  when  Shaphan  was  sent  to  Hilkiah 
about  the  payment  of  the  money  to  the  builders  that  the  high 
priest  informed  the  king's  secretary  of  state  of  the  discovery  of 
the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple,  and  handed  it  over  to  him 
to  take  to  the  king,    sljen  rfy^,  in  ver.  3,  forms  the  commencement 
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to  the  minor  clauses  inserted  within  the  principal  clause,  and 
subordinate  to  it :  **  the  king  had  sent  Shaphan/'  etc.     Accord- 
ing to  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8,  the  king  had  deputed  not  only  Shaphan 
the  state-secretary,  but  also  Maaseiah  the  governor  of  the  city 
and  Joach  the  chancellor,  because  the  repairing  of  the  temple 
was  not  a  private  affair  of  the  king  and  the  high  priest,  but  con- 
cerned the  city  generally,  and  indeed  the  whole  kingdom.     In 
vers.  4,  5  there  follows  the  chaige  given  by  the  king  to  Shaphan : 
*'  Go  up  to  HilMah  the  high  priest,  that  he  may  make  up  the 
money, . . .  and  hand  it  over  to  the  workmen  appointed  over  the 
house  of  Jehovah,"  etc.    D??!,  from  DDiJ,  Hiphil,  signifies  to  finish 
or  set  right,  i,e.  not  pay  out  (Ges.,  Dietr.),  but  make  it  up  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  out,  namely,  collect  it  from  the  door- 
keepers, count  it,  and  bind  it  up  in  bags  (see  ch.  xii  11).     D??! 
is  therefore  quite  appropriate  here,  and  there  is  no  alteration  of 
the  text  required.    The  door-keepers  had  probably  put  the  money 
in  a  chest  placed  at  the  entrance,  as  was  the  case  at  the  repair- 
ing of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Joash  (ch.  xiL  10).     In  ver.  5 
the  Keri  ^Hjn^  is  a  bad  alteration  of  the  Chethib  n?n^,  "  and  give 
(it)  into  the  hand,"  which  is  perfectly  correct.    n^KPDn  ^\^  might 
denote  both  the  masters  and  the  workmen  (builders),  and  is 
therefore  defined  more  precisely  first  of  all  by  '^^  n^?^  DnijDon, 
**  who  had  the  oversight  at  the  house  of  Jehovah,"  i.e.  the  masters 
or  inspectors  of  the  building,  and  secondly  by  '^^  nm  IB^K,  who 
were  (occupied)  at  the  house  of  Jehovah,  whilst  in  the  Chronicles 
it  is  explained  by  '*  '3  D^fe^  -1B?».     The  Keri  '''*  ri>?  is  an  altera- 
tion after  ver.  9,  whereas  the  combination  n^3a  D^^bd  is  justified 
by  the  construction  of  ^^p^n  c.  ace.  pers.  and  3  rci  in  Jer.  xL  5. 
Ihe  masters  are  the  subject  to  ^^'!] ;  they  were  to  pay  the  money 
as  it  was  wanteds  either  to  the  workmen,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  for  repairing  the  dilapidations,  as  is  more  precisely 
defined  in  ver.  6.     Compare  ch.  xiL  12,  13  ;  and  for  ver.  7 
compare  ch.  xii.  16.    The  names  of  the  masters  or  inspectors  are 
given  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12. — ^The  execution  of  the  king's  com* 
mand  is  not  specially  mentioned,  that  the  parenthesis  may  not 
be  spun  out  any  further. — ^Ver.  8.  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  (cf. 
1  Chron.  v.  39)  said,  "  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah."     rrrtnn  idd,  tJie  book  of  the  law  (not  a  law- 
book or  a  roll  of  laws),  cannot  me^  anything  else,  either  gram- 
matically or  historically,  than  the  Mosaic  book  of  the  law  (the 
Pentateuch),  which  is  so  designated,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
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in  the  Chronicles^  and  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.^  The 
finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple  presupposes  that 
the  copy  deposited  there  had  come  to  light.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  this,  that  before  its  discovery  there  were  no  copies 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  prophets.  The  book  of  the  law 
that  was  found  was  simply  the  temple  copy,^  deposited,  accord- 
iog  to  Deut.  xzxL  26,  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
which  had  been  lost  under  the  idolatrous  kings  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  and  came,  to  light  again  now  that  the  temple  was  being 
repaired.  We  cannot  learn,  either  from  the  account  before  us^ 
or  from  the  words  of  the  Chronicles  (ch.  xcxiv.  14),  "  w&en  they 
were  taking  out  the  money  brought  into  the  house  of'  Jehovah, 
TTilTrifLh  found  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,"  in  what  part 
of  the  temple  it  had  hitherto  lain ;  and  this  is  of  no  importance 
so  far  as  the  principal  object  of  the  history  is  concemed.  Even 
the  words  of  the  Chronicles  simply  point  out  the  occasion  on 
which  the  book  was  discovered,  and  do  not  afBim  that  it  had 

^  Thenius  hds  correctly  observed,  that  "  the  ezpresaion  shows  very  deariy, 
that  the  allusion  is  to  something  already  known,  not  to  anything  that  had 
come  to  light  for  the  first  time  ;^*  but  he  is  greatly  mistaken  when,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  supposes  that  what  we  are  to  nnde»tand  by  Hub  Is  merely 
a  collection  of  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  MoseSi  which  had  been 
-Worked  up  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  more  especially  in  Deoteronomy.  For 
there  is  not  the  smallest  proof  whatever  that  any  such  collection  of  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  Moses,  or,  as  Bertheau  supposes,  the  collection  of 
Mosaic  law  contained  in  the  three  middle  books  of  the  Pentateadi,  or  Deute- 
ronomy ck  i.-xzriii.  (according  to  Yaihinger,  Beuss,  and  others),  was  ever 
called  minn  l&Dt  or  that  any  such  portions  had  had  an  independent  exist- 
ence, and  had  been  deposited  in  the  temple.  These  hypotheses  are  simply 
bound  up  with  the  attacks  made  upon  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  ought  to  be  giyen  up,  since  De  Wette,  the  great  leader  of  the 
attack  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  §  162a  of  the  later 
editions  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^  admits  that  th&  aoooont 
before  us  contains  the  first  certain  trace  of  the  existence  of  our  present  Pen- 
tateuch. The  only  loophole  left  to  modem  criticism,  therefore,  is  that  HillHiJ^ 
forged  the  book  of  the  law  discovered  by  him  under  the  name  of  Moses, — a 
conclusion  which  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  distorting  the  words  of  tiie  text  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner,  turning  "  find"  into  ''  forge,''  but  which  is  obliged 
either  to  ignore  or  forcibly  to  set  aside  all  the  historical  evidence  of  the  pi^ 
vious  existence  of  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  including  Deuteronomy. 

^  Whether  the  original  written  by  Moses'  owii  hand,  as  Grotius  inferred 
from  the  TWl^  T3  of  the  Chronicles,  or  a  later  copy  of  this,  is  a  very  super- 
fluous question ;  for,  as  Havemick  says,  '*  even  in  the  latter  case  it  was  to  be 
regarded  just  in  the  same  light  as  the  antogn4>h,  having  just  tiie  same 
claims,  since  the  temple  repaired  by  Josiah  was  the  temple  of  Solomon  stall.** 
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been  lying  in  one  of  the  treasure-chanibeis  of  the  temple,  as 
Josephns  says.  The  expression  ^nKnpjj  does  not  imply  that 
Shaphan  read  the  whole  book  through  immediately. 

Vers.  9—14.  ThR  reading  of  the  hook  of  the  law  to  the  hing^ 
omd  the,  iruguvry  made  of  the  prophetess  HvMah  concerning  it. — 
Vers.  9, 10.  When  Shaphan  informed  the  long  of  the  execution 
of  his  command^  he  also  told  him  that  Hilkiah  had  given  him  a 
book,  and  read  it  to  the  kjing.  "^91  ^^^^f  ^  bring  an  answer, 
to  give  a  report  as  to  a  eommission  that  has  been  received. 
^^i^i'7^  they  poured  out  the  money,  ie.  out  of  the  chest  in  which 
it  was  collected,  into  baga  ^^?^P5,  "  he  read  it  to  the  king," 
is  simplified  in  the  Chronicles  (ver.  18)  by  to  Hip,  "he  read 
therein."  That  ^riMnp^  does  not  signify  tiiiat  the  whole  was  r^, 
is  evident  itova,  a  comparison  of  ch.  xxiii  2,  where  the  reading 
of  the  whole  is  expressed  by  'D  ^jsrb3^  Which  passages  or 
sections  Shaphan  read  by  himself  (ver.  8),  and  which  he  read  to 
the  king,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly.  To  the  kii^ 
he  most  likely  read,  among  other  things,  the  threats  and  curses 
of  the  law  against  those  who  transgressed  it  (Dent  xxviii),  and 
possibly  also  Lev.  xxvi,  because  the  reading  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  him,  that  in  his  anguish  of  soul  he  rent  his  clothes. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  decide  anything  with  certainty,  as  to  whether 
the  king  had  hitherto  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  had  merely  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the 
law  itself,  or  whether  he  had  already  had  a  copy  of  the  law,  but 
had  not  yet  read  it  through,  or  had  not  read  it  with  proper  atten- 
tion, which  accounted  for  the  passages  that  were  read  to  him 
now  making  so*  deep  and  alarming  an  impression  upon  him. 
It  is  a  well-known  experience,  that  even  books  which  have 
been  read  may,  under  peculiar  circumstances,,  produce  an  im- 
pression such  as  has  not  been  made  before.  But  in  all  proba- 
bility Josiah  had  not  had  in  his  possession  any  copy  of  the  law, 
or  even  read  it  tOl  now ;  although  the  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  law,  which  all  tiie  prophets  display,  places  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Pentateuch  isx  prophetical  circles  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt — ^Ver.  11.  In  his  alarm  at  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  law 
that  had  been  read  to  him,  Josiah  rent  his  clothes,  and  sent  a  de- 
putation to  the  prophetess  Huldah,  to  make  inquiry  of  Jehovah 
through  her  concerning  the  thiogs  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
law.  The  deputation  consisted  of  the  high  priest  Hilkiah,  Ahi- 
kam  the  supporter  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxvi  24)  and  the  father  of 
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Gedaliah  the  governor  (ch.  xrv.  22  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  14,  etc.),  Aclibor 
the  son  of  Michaiah,  Shaphan  the  state-secretary  (ver.  3),  and 
Asahiah  the  servant  (ie.  an  officer)  of  the  king. — Ver.  13. 
From  the  commission,  "  Inquire  ye  of  Jehovah  for  me  and  for 
the  people  and  for  all  Judah  (i,e.  the  whole  kingdom)  concerning 
the  words  of  this  book  of  the  law  that  has  been  found,  for  great 
is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  which  has  been  kindled  against  us, 
because  our  fathers  have  not  heard  •  • .,"  we  may  infer  that  the 
curses  of  the  law  upon  the  despisers  of  the  commandments  of 
God  in  Lev.  xxvi,  Deut.  xxviiL,  and  other  passages,  had  been 
read  to  the  king.  '^^*J  ^"^  means  to  inquire  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  what  He  has  determined  concerning  the  king,  his  people, 
and  the  kingdom.  7?  V^f  signifies  here  to  hearken  to  anything, 
to  observe  it,  for  which  ^  is  used  elsewhere.  ^9  ^0?,  to  pre- 
scribe for  performance.  ^ v^,  "  prescribed  for  t«,"  is  quite  appro- 
priate, since  the  law  was  not  only  given  to  the  fathers  to  obey, 
but  also  to  the  existing  generation, — a  fact  which  Thenius  has 
overlooked  with  his  conjecture  V^}^.  To  render  the  king's  alarm 
and  his  fear  of  severe  judgments  &om  God  intelligible,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  far-fetched  and  extremely  precarious  hypothesis, 
that  just  at  that  time  the  Scythians  had  invaded  and  devastated 
the  land. — ^Ver.  14.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  prophetess 
Hvldah  than  what  is  mentioned  here.  All  that  we  can  infer 
from  the  fact  that  the  king  sent  to  her  is,  that  she  was  highly 
distinguished  on  account  of  her  prophetical  gifts,  and  that  none 
of  the  prophets  of  renown,  such  as  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah, 
were  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem.  Her  father  Shallum  was 
keeper  of  the  dothes,  i.e.  superintendent  over  either  the  priests' 
dresses  that  were  kept  in  the  temple  (according  to  the  Babbins 
and  Wits,  de  proph.  m  his  MiscelL  $$.i.  p.  356,  ed.  3),  or  the 
king's  wardrobe.  The  names  of  his  ancestors  njpn  and  orpn 
are  written  nnp<n  and  »"npn  in  the  Chronicles.  Huldab  lived  at 
Jerusalem  HjB^a,  "  in  the  second  part"  or  district  of  the  city, 
i.e.  in  the  lower  city,  upon  the  hill  "Axpa  (Eob.  Pal,  i  p.  391), 
which  is  called  Wften  in  Zeph.  i  10,  and  H3Bte  n^yn  in  Neb.  xL 
9,  and  aXKrf  9roXt9  in  Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  11,  5. 

Vers.  15-20.  The  reply  of  Hvldah  the  prophetess, — ^Huldah 
confirmed  the  feai  expressed  by  Josiah,  that  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  on 
accoTmt  of  their  idolatry,  and  proclaimed  first  of  all  (vers.  16, 17), 
that  the  Lord  would  bring  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants 
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all  the  punishments  with  which  the  rebellioas  and  idolaters  are 
threatened  in  the  book  of  the  law;  and  secondly  (vers.  18-20), 
to  the  king  himself,  that  on  account  of  his  sincere  repentance 
and  humiliation  in  the  sight  of  6od,  he  would  not  live  to  see 
the  predicted  calamities,  but  would  be  gathered  to  his  fathers 
in  peace.  The  first  part  of  her  announcement  applies  ''  to  the 
man  who  has  sent  you  to  me"  (ver.  15),  the  second  "to  the 
king  of  Judah,  who  has  sent  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  18). 
*'  The  man"  who  had  sent  to  her  was  indeed  also  the  king ;  but 
Huldah  intentionally  made  use  of  the  general  expression  ''  the 
man,"  etc.,  to  indicate  that  the  word  announced  to  him  applied 
not  merely  to  the  king,  but  to  every  one  who  would  hearken 
to  the  word,  whereas  the  second  portion  of  her  reply  had  refer- 
ence to  the  king  alone.  ^\J}  Q^P??,  in  vers.  16,  19,  and  20, 
is  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  In  ver.  16,  ^.^T''?' 
noDn  is  an  explanatory  apposition  to  fjn.  Ver.  17.  "With 
all  the  work  of  their  hands,"  i,e,  with  the  idob  which  they 
have  made  for  themselves  (cf.  1  Kings  xvl  7).  The  last  clause 
in  ver.  18,  "  the  words  which  thou  hast  heard,"  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  one,  "  thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  bs  or 
^  to  be  supplied ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  following  sentence,  and 
is  placed  at  the  head  absolutely :  as  for  the  words,  which  thou 
hast  heard — ^because  thy  heart  has  become  soft,  i,^.  in  de- 
spair at  the  punishment  with  which  the  sinners  are  threatened 
(cf.  Deut  XX.  3 ;  Isa.  vii  4),  and  thou  hast  humbled  thyself, 
when  thou  didst  hear,  etc. ;  therefore,  behold,  I  will  gather  thee 
to  thy  fathers,  etc.  n??^j>  ni^n^,  *'  that  they  (the  city  and  inha- 
bitants) may  become  a  desolation  and  curse."  These  words, 
which  are  often  used  by  the  prophets,  but  which  are  not  found 
connected  like  this  except  in  Jer.  xliv.  22,  rest  upon  Lev.  xxvi 
and  Deut.  xxviiL,  and  show  that  these  passages  had  been  read 
to  the  king  out  of  the  book  of  the  law. — ^Ver.  20.  To  gather  to 
his  fathers  means  merely  to  let  him  die,  and  is  generally 
applied  to  a  peaceful  death  upon  a  sick-bed,  like  the  synony- 
mous phrase,  to  lie  with  one's  fathers ;  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
a  violent  death  by  being  slain  in  battle  (1  Kings  xxiL  40  and 
34),  so  that  there  is  no  difEculty  in  reconciling  this  comforting 
assurance  with  the  slaying  of  Josiah  in  battle  (cL  xxiii  29). 
Di^e^a,  in  peace,  i.e,  without-  living  to  witness  the  devastation  of 
Jerusalem,  as  is  evident  from  the  words,  "  thine  eyes  will  not 
see,"  eta 

2H 
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Ch.  Txii'i.  1-30.  Instead  of  resting  content  -with  tlie  &ct 
that  lie  was  promised  deUyerance  from  the  approaching  judg- 
ment, Josiah  did  everything  that  was  in  his  power  to  lead  the 
whole  nation  to  tme  conversion  to  the  Lord^  and  thexeby  avert 
as  £ar  as  possible  the  threatened  cnrse  of  iqection,  mnoe  the 
Lord  in  His  word  had  promised  foigiveness  and  men^  to  the 
penitent.  He  therefore  gathered  together  the  elders  of  the 
nation,  and  went  with  them,  with  the  priests  and  prophets  and 
the  assembled  people,  into  the  temple,  and  there '  had  the  book 
of  the  law  read  to  those  who  were  assembled,  and  concluded  a 
covenant  with  the  Lord,  into  which  the  people  also  entered. 
After  this  he  had  all  the  remnants  of  idolatry  eradicated,  not 
only  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  but  also  in  Bethel  and  the  other 
cities  of  Samaria,  and  directed  the  people  to  strengthen  them* 
selves  in  their  covenant  fidelity  towards  the  Lord  by  the  celebia* 
tion  of  a  solemn  passover. — ^Vers.  1-3.  Beading  of  ths  law  in  ihe 
temple,  and  renewal  of  the  covenant  (cf.  2  Ghion.  xzxiv.  29—32). 
Beside  the  priests,  Josiah  pdso  gathered  together  the  prophets, 
including  perhaps  Jeremiah  and  Zedekiah,  that  he  might  carry 
out  the  solemn  conclusion  of  the  covenant  with  their  co-opera- 
tion, and,  as  is  evident  from  Jer.  i-xL,  that  they  might  then 
undertake  the  task,  by  their  impressive  preaching  in  Jerusalem 
€uid  the  cities  of  Judah,  of  making  the  people  conscious  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  covenant  duties  which  they  had  so  recently 
undertaken  (see  Oehler  in  Herzog^s  Cyd).  Instead  of  the 
prophets,  the  Levites  are  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles,  probably 
only  because  theUiCvites  are  mentioned  along  with  the  priests 
in  other  cases  of  a  siinilar  kind.  Hi|>^,  he  read,  t.e.  had  it  read ; 
for  the  fluty  of  reading  the  law  in  the  temple  devolved  upon 
the  priests  as  the  keepers  of  the  law  (Deut  xxxi  9  sqq.). — 
Ver.  3.  The  king  stood  ^W}  ^,  as  in  ch  xi  14.  For  'W  Jt05 
see  ch  xL  17.  ^f^,  i-e.  he  bound  himself  solemnly  to  walk  after 
the  Lord,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  walk  to  follow  the  Lord  and  keep 
His  commandments  (see  at  1  Kings  ii  3). — n^naa  .  .  .  *^^^, 
$31  the  people  entered  into  the  covenant  (Luther  and  others) ; 
not  perstitit,  stood  firm,  continued  in  the  covenant  (Maurer, 
Ges.),  which  would  be  at  variance  with  Jer.  zi  9,  10,  xxv.  3 
sqq.,  and  other  utterances  of  the  prophets. 

Vers.  4-20.  The  eradication  of  idolatry. — According  to 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3-7,  this  had  already  begun,  and  was  simply 
continued  and  carried  to  completion  after  the  renewal  of  the 
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covenant  —  Vers.  4-14.  In  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  Ver.  4. 
The  king  commanded  the  high  priest  and  the  other  priests,  and 
the  Levites  who  kept  the  door,  to  remove  from  the  temple 
everything  that  had  been  made  for  Baal  and  Asherah,  and  to 
bum  it  in  the  valley  of  Eidion*  **uf??  ^P4^>  sacerdoUa  secundi 
ordvnis  (Vulg.,  LutL,  etc.),  are  the  common  priests  as  distin- 
guished fixxm  Tfnin  |nbn^  the  high  priest  The  Babbins  are 
wrong  in  their  explanation  vicarii  summi  sacerdotis,  according 
to  which  Thenius  would  alter  the  text  and  read  VP  for  ^?nX 
V^  1!^^9  the  keepers  of  the  threshold,  are  the  Levites  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  the  temple,  as  in  cL  zxii.  4  (of  1  Ghron. 
zxiiL  6).  D7arr73  (ailes  Zeiig,  Luth),  ie.  all  the  apparatus,  con^ 
sisting  of  altars,  idols,  and  other  things,  that  had  been  provided 
for  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte.  Josiah  had  these  things 
burned,  according  to  the  law  in  Deut  vii  25,  and  that  outside 
Jerusalem  in  the  fields  of  the  Eidron  valley.  The  f^^]^  T\StSW 
(fields  of  Kidron)  are  probably  to  be  sought  for  to  the  north-east 
of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Eidron  valley  is  broader  than  between 
the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  spreads  out  into  a  basin  of 
considerable  size,  which  is  now  ctdtivated  and  contains  planta- 
tions of  olive  and  other  fruit-trees  (Bob.  FcU.  L  p.  405).  ''And 
he  had  their  dust  carried  to  Bethel,"  i.e,  the  ashes  of  the  wooden 
objects  which  were  burned,  and  the  dust  of  those  of  stone  and 
metal  which  were  ground  to  powder,  to  defile  the  idolatrous 
place  of  worship  at  Bethel  as  the  chief  seat  of  idolatry  and  false 
worship. — Ver.  6.  "  He  abolished  the  high  priests."  0^.0?  are 
also  mentioned  in  Hos.  x.  5  and  Zeph.  i  4 :  they  were  not 
idolatrous  priests  or  prophets  of  Baal,  but  priests  whom  the  kings 
of  Judah  had  appointed  to  offer  incense  upon  the  altars  of  the 
high  places ;  for  they  are  distinguished  from  the  idolatrous  priests, 
or  those  who  burnt  incense  to  Baal,  the  sun,  eta  In  Hos.  x.  5 
the  priests  appointed  in  connection  with  the  golden  calf  at 
Bethel  are  called  onos ;  and  in  Zeph.  L  4  the  Dno3  are  not 
exclusively  idolatrous  priests,  but  such  as  did  service  sometimes 
for  Jehovah,  who  had  been  degraded  into  a  Baal,  and  sometimes 
to  actual  idola  Now  as  Q^^n'3  who  burnt  incense  upon  high  places 
are  also  mentioned  in  ver.  8,  we  must  understand  by  the  D^DS 
non-Levitical  priests,  and  by  the  D^^na  in  ver.  8  Levitical  priests 
who  were  devoted  to  the  worship  on  the  high  places.  The 
primary  signification  of  *^Db  is  disputed.  In  Syriao  the  word 
signifies  the  priest,  in  Hebrew  spurious  priests,  probably  from 
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^p^  in  the  sense  of  to  bring  together,  or  complete,  as  the  per* 
formers  of  sacrifice,  like  SpBfov,  the  sacrificer  (Dietr.)  ;  whereas 

the  connection  suggested  by  Hitzig  (on  Zeph.)  with  J^,  to  be 


unbelieving,  in  the  opposite  sense  of  the  religions,  is  veiy  far- 
fetched, and  does  not  answer  either  to  the  Hebrew  or  the  Syriac 
use  of  the  word.^  The  singular  *19^  is  striking,  inasmuch  as  if 
the  imperf.  e.  Vav  rd.  were  a  continuation  of  ^W,  we  should 
expect  the  plural,  "  and  who  had  burnt  incense,'^  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Chaldee.  The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Syr.  have  rendered  "^e?^, 
from  which  ^^^  has  probably  arisen  by  a  mistake  in  copying. 
In  the  following  clause,  "  and  those  who  had  burnt  incense  to 
Baal,  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon,''  etc.,  Baal  is  mentioned  as  the 
deity  worshipped  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  (see  at 
ch.  xxi  3).  rtiw,  synonymous  with  rrt'WD  in  Job  xxxviii.  32, 
does  not  mean  the  twenty-eight  Tiaxatra,  or  Indian  stations  of 
the  moon,'  but  the  twelve  signs  or  constellations  of  the  zodiac, 
which  were  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  mendzil,  i.e.  station-houses, 
in  which  the  sun  took  up  its  abode  in  succession  when  describ- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  year  (cf  6es.  ITies.  p.  869,  and  Delitzsch 
on  Job  xxxviii  32). — ^Ver.  6.  The  image  of  Asherah  (rn5^n  = 
'»n  ^B,  cL  xxi  3,  7),  which  Manasseh  placed  in  the  temple  and 
theu  removed  after  his  return  from  Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
15),  but  which  Amon  had  replaced,  Josiah  ordered  to  be  burned 
and  ground  to  powder  in  the  valley  of  Eidron,  and  the  dust  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  graves  of  the  common  people.  P^,  from 
Pt^,  to  make  fine,  to  crush,  refers  to  the  metal  covering  of  the 
image  (see  at  Ex.  xxxii  10).  Asa  had  already  had  an  idol 
burned  in  the  Eidron  valley  (1  Kings  xv.  13),  and  Hezeldah 
had  ordered  the  idolatrous  abominations  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
dty  and  carried  thither  (2  Chron.  xxix.  16) ;  so  that  the  valley 
had  already  been  defiled.  There  was  a  burial-place  there  for 
Dpn  ^33,  ie.  the  common  people  (c£  Jer.  xxvL  23),  who  had  no 
graves  of  their  own,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  burial-ground 

^  In  any  case  the  derivation  from  *103,  to  be  black  (Ges.  Tkes.  p.  693),  and 
the  explanation  given  by  Fiirst  from  vi  occultandi  magicasqm,  K  <.  arcanas  ei 
reconditas  artes  exercendi^  and  others  given  in  Iken^s  DissertatL  tkeoL  pkUol 
i.  diss.  12,  are  quite  untenable. 

'  According  to  A.  Weber,  Die  vedischen  NachricTiten  von  den  ticaatra,  in 
the  Abhandlungen  der  Bert  Acad,  d.  Wiss.  1860  and  1861.  Compare,  on  the 
other  hand,  Steinschneider,  Hebr.  Bibliographies  1861,  No.  22,  pp.  93,  94 ; 
his  article  in  the  DeuUch.  morgld.  Zeitsehri/t,  1864,  p.  118  sqq. 
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of  the  Jews  there  lies  to  the  north  of  Ktfr  SUajo&u.  Josiah 
ordered  the  ashes  to  be  cast  upon  these  graves^  probably  in 
order  to  defile  them  as  the  graves  of  idolaters. — ^Ver.  7.  *93 
Q^^^f7>  the  houses  (places  of  abode)  of  the  paramours  (for 
D^enpn  see  at  1  Kings  xiv.  24)^  were  probably  only  tents  or 
huts,  which  were  erected  in  the  court  of  the  temple  for  the 
paramours  to  dwell  in,  and  in  which  there  were  also  women 
who  wove  tent-temples  (Q^ff)^)  for  Asherah  (see  at  ch.  xvii  30).^ 
— ^Ver.  8.  AU  the  (Levitical)  priests  he  sent  for  from  the  cities 
of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  and  defiled  the  altars  of  the  high  places, 
upon  which  they  had  offered  incense,  from  Gleba  to  Beersheba,  i,t. 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  ffe&a,  the  present  c/e&a,  about  three 
hours  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  (see  at  JosL  xviiL  24),  was  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  Beersheba  {Bir* 
seba :  see  the  Comm.  on  Gen.  xxL  31)  the  southern  frontier  of 
Canaan.  It  is  evident  from  ver.  9  that  Q^^Ijb  are  Levitical  priests. 
He  ordered  them  to  come  to  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  not 
cany  on  illegal  worship  any  longer  id  the  cities  of  Judah.  He 
then  commanded  that  the  unlawful  high  places  should  be  defiled 
throughout  the  whole  land,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this 
worship  altogether.  He  also  destroyed  ""the  altars  of  the  high 
places  at  the  gates,  (both  that)  which  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gate  of  Joshua  the  governor  of  the  city,  (and  also  that)  which 
was  at  the  left  of  every  one  (entering)  by  the  city  gate."  The 
two  clauses  beginning  with  '^^  contain  a  more  precise  descrip- 
tion of  D^Vf^  nioa.  The  gate  of  Joshua  the  governor  of  the 
city  is  not  mentioned  anjrwhere  else,  but  it  was  probably  near 
to  his  home,  i.e.  near  the  citadel  of  the  city ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  future  gate  of  Gennaih,  as  Thenius  supposes,  or  some 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  determina  This  also  applies  to  the 
opinion  that  *»^»T  '»??'  is  the  valley  gate  or  Joppa  gate  (Thenius) 
as  being  the  gate  of  greatest  traffic ;  for  the  traffic  through  the 
northern  or  Ephraim  gate  was  certainly  not  less.  TiKO^y 
B^«,  at  the  left  of  every  one,  se.  going  into  the  city. — Ver.  9. 

^  On  this  worship  Moven  has  the  following  among  other  remarlcB  (PAd?f.  L 
p.  686) :  *^  The  mutilated  Gallns  (BHp)  fancies  that  he  is  a  woman :  negant  se 
tiros  esse  .  •  •  muUeres  se  volunt  credi  (Finnic.).  He  liTea  in  close  intimacy 
with  the  women,  and  they  again  are  drawn  towards  the  Gralli  by  peculiar 
affedaQn.**  He  also  expresses  a  conjecture  *'  that  the  women  of  Jerusalem 
gave  themselTes  up  in  honour  of  the  goddess  in  the  tents  of  the  Galli  which 
were  pitched  in  Uie  temple  dxcle,  on  which  account  the  i^s  n^no  went  to 
the  temple  treasury." 
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''  Only  the  priests  of  the  high  places  did  not 
but  ate  unleavened  bread  in.  the  midst  of  their  biethzen.'*  The 
?|M  is  connected  with  ver.  8 :  Josiah  did  uot  allow  the  priests, 
whom  he  bad  brought  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem, 
to  offer  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in  the  temple,  i«.  to 
perform  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  law,  thouf^  he  did  allow 
them  "  to  eat  that  which  was  unleavened,"  ie.  to  eat  of  the 
sacred  altar-gifts  intended  for  the  priests  (Lev.  vi  9,  10  and 
22);  only  they  were  not  allowed  to  consume  this  at  a  holy 
place,  but  simply  in  the  midst  of  their  brethren,  iiL  at  homa  in 
the  family.  They  were  thus  placed  on  a  par  with  priests  who 
were  rendered  incapable  of  service  on  account  of  a  bodily  defiocfe 
(Lev.  XXL  17-22). — Yer.  10.  He  also  defiled  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice in  the  valley  of  Benhinnom,  f (h:  the  purpose  of  exterminat- 
ing the  worship  of  Moloch.  Mdooh's  place  of  sacrifice  ia  called 
HDhn,  as  an  object  of  abhorrence,  or  one  to  be  apat  at  (p^i 
Job  xvii  6),  &om  ^vi,  to  spit,  or  spit  out  (c£  Boediger  in  Gea. 
thes.  p.  1497,  where  the  other  expknationa  are  exploded).^  On 
the  valley  £ne  or  Ben^Hinnam,  at  the  south  side  of  Mount  Zion, 
see  at  JosL  xv.  8.— -Yer.  11.  He  cleared  away  die  horses 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  burned  up  the  chariots  of  the  sun. 
As  the  horses  were  only  cleared  away  C^^^),  whereas  the 
chariots  were  burned,  we  have  not  to  think  of  images  of  horses 
(Selden,  de  Dw  Syr.  ii  8),  but  of  living  horses,  which  were 
given  to  the  sun,  ie.  kept  for  the  worship  of  the  sun.  Horses 
were  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  sun  by  many  nations,  viz.  the 
Armenians,  Persians,  Massaget»,  Ethiopians,  and  Greeks,  and 
were  sacrificed  to  it  (for  proofs  see  Bochart^  BienxL  L  lih  ii. 
a  10) ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Israelites  received  this 
worship  first  of  all  from  Upper  Asia,  along  with  the  aoiual  sun* 
worship,  possibly  through  the  Assyriana  **  The  kings  of  Judah  " 
are  Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  Amon.  These  horses  were  hardly 
kept  to  be  offered  to  the  sun  in  sacrifice  (Bochart  and  othem), 
but,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  "  chariots  of  the  sun,"  were  used 
for  processions  iu  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  sun,  pro- 
bably, according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Babbins,  to 

^  Jerome  (o&  Jar.  viL  31)  Bays :  Thophet,  fim  M  ta  wallt  JUumtm  Enom^ 
Ulum  locum  siffnifieat^  qui  SUoH  fonHbug  irrigatur  <l  €H  amauMB  €Uqm  memo* 
rosus,  hodieque  hortorum  prsAet  Midas.  Feom  the  name  GcMbmhr  the 
Eabbina  formed  tlie  name  TitMBm,  QtUnnt^  (Matt  y.  23, 29,  etft),  with  apeeiil 
ref ereQce  to  the  childzea  bamt  here  to  Moloch,  to  signify  hdi  and  htli-finu 
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drive  and  meet  the  rising  sun.  The  definition  '^^  n^?  ttsp, ''  fiom 
the  coining  into  the  house  of  Jehovah/'  i,e,  near  the  entrance 
into  the  temple,  is  dependent  upon  ^^,  ''they  had  given  (placed) 
the  horses  of  the  sun  near  the  temple  entrance/'  ns^^K,  ^  in 
the  cell  of  Nethanmelech."  ^^  does  not  mean  ai  the  oeU,  ie. 
in  the  stable  by  the  cell  (Thenius),  because  the  ellipsis  is  too 
harsh,  and  the  cells  built  in  the  court  of  the  temple  were  in* 
tended  not  merely  as  dwelling-places  for  the  priests  and  persons 
engaged  in  the  service,  but  also  as  a  dep6t  for  the  provisions 
and  vessels  belonging  to  the  temple  (Neh.  z.  38  sqq. ;  1  Chron. 
ix.  26).  One  of  these  depots  was  arranged  and  used  as  a  stable 
for  the  sacred  hoises.  This  cell,  which  derived  its  name  &om 
Nethanmelech,  a  chamberlain  (^^1?),  of  whom  nothing  further 
is  known,  possibly  the  builder  or  founder  of  it,  was  D^ip^l?,  in 
the  Fliarvara.  DHil^*  ^^  plural  of  *)}")&,  is  no  doubt  identical 
with  '^yv^  in  1  Chron.  zzvi  18.  This  was  the  name  given  to  a 
building  at  the  western  or  hinder  side  of  the  outer  temple-court 
by  the  gate  Shalleket  at  the  ascending  road,  i,e.  the  road  which 
led  up  from  the  city  standing  in  the  west  into  the  court  of  the 
temple  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  16  and  18).  The  meaning  of  the  word 
"Uno  is  imcertain.    Gresenius  (fhes,  p.  1 1 2  3)  explains  it  \)jporticus^ 

after  the  Persian  .Lj,  summer-house,  an  open  kiosk.     Bottcher 

{Proben,  p.  347)>  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  it  to  be  '^  a  separate 
spot  resembling  a  suburb/'  because  in  the  Talmud  pno  signifies 
subuariia,  loca  urbi  vidnia. — ^Ver.  12.  The  altars  built  upon  the 
roof  of  the  aiiyah  of  Ahaz  were  dedicated  to  the  host  of  heaven 
(ZepL  L  5 ;  Jer.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  29),  and  certainly  built  by  Ahaa ; 
and  inasmuch  as  Hezekiah  had  undoubtedly  removed  them  when 
he  reformed  the  worship^  they  had  been  restored  by  Manasseh 
and  Amon,  so  that  by  ''  the  kings  of  Judah"  we  are  to  under- 
stand these  three  kings  as  in  ver.  11.  We  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine where  the  *^?S,,  the  upper  chamber,  of  Ahaz  really  was. 
But  since  the  things  spoken  of  both  before  and  afterwards  are 
the  objects  of  idolatry  found  in  the  temple,  this  aiiyah  was  pro* 
bably  also  an  upper  room  of  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  court  of 
the  temple  (Thenius),  possibly  at  the  gate,  which  Ahaz  had  built 
when  he  removed  the  outer  entrance  of  the  king  into  the  temple 
(cL  xvi  18),  since,  according  to  Jer.  xxxv.  4,  the  buildings  at 
the  gate  had  upper  stories.  The  altars  built  by  Manasseh  in 
the  two  courts  of  the  temple  (see  ch.  zxL  5)  Josiah  destroyed. 
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DBte  y*vi,  "  and  crushed  them  to  powder  from  thence,"  and  cast 
their  dust  into  the  Eidron  valley,  f^l,  not  from  fn,  to  run,  but 
fix>m  pn,  to  pound  or  crush  to  pieces.  The  alteration  proposed 
by  Thenius  into  rj^,  he  caused  to  run  and  threw = he  had  them 
removed  with  all  speed,  is  not  only  arbitrary,  but  unsuitable, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  Josiah  should  merely  have 
hurried  the  clearing  away  of  the  dust  of  these  altars,  whereas 
Tn,  to  pound  or  grind  to  powder,  was  not  superfluous  after 
Y^,  to  destroy,  but  really  necessary,  if  the  dust  was  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Kidron.  P^J.  is  substantially  equivalent  to  PJJ 
in  ver.  6. — ^Vers.  13,  14.  The  places  of  sacrifice  built  by 
Solomon  upon  the  southern  height  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (see 
at  1  Kings  xi  7)  Josiah  defiled,  reducing  to  ruins  the  monu- 
ments, cutting  down  the  Asherah  idols,  and  filling  their  places 
with  human  bones,  which  polluted  a  place,  according  to  Num. 
xix.  16.  Ver.  14  gives  a  more  precise  definition  of  KBD  in  ver. 
13  in  the  form  of  a  simple  addition  (with  Vav  cop,),  n^neten^in^ 
moTmtain  of  destruction  (not  w7ic^itwiM=nnBten^  Eashi  and  Cler.), 
is  the  southern  peak  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  called  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  Trums  offensionis  or  scandali  (see  at  1  Kings 
xi.  7).  For  rtnam  and  D^?^K  see  at  1  Kings  xiv.  23.  DrtpD 
are  the  pkces  where  the  Mazzeboth  and  Asherim  stood  by  the 
altars  that  were  dedicated  to  Baal  and  Astarte,  so  that  by  defil- 
ing them  the  altar-places  were  also  defiled. 

Vers.  15-20.  Extermirvaium  of  idolatry  in  Bethel  and  the 
cities  of  Samaria. — ^In  order  to  suppress  idolatry  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, Josiah  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  extermination  of  it  in 
his  own  kingdom  Judah,  but  also  destroyed  the  temples  of  the 
high  places  and  altars  and  idols  in  the  land  of  the  former  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes,  slew  all  the  priests  of  the  high  places 
that  were  there,  and  burned  their  bones  upon  the  high  places 
destroyed,  in  order  to  defile  the  ground.  The'  warrant  for  this 
is  not  to  be  found,  as  Hess  supposes,  in  the  fact  that  Josiah^  as 
vassal  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  had  a  certain  limited  power  over 
these  districts,  and  may  have  looked  upon  them  as  being  in  a 
certain  sense  his  own  territority,  a  power  which  the  Assyrians 
may  have  allowed  him  the  more  readily,  because  they  were  sure 
of  his  fidelity  in  relation  to  Egypt.  For  we  cannot  infer  that 
Josiah  was  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrians  from  the  imprisonment 
and  release  of  Manasseh  by  the  Mng  of  Assjnria,  nor  is  there  any 
historical  evidence  whatever  to  prove  it.     The  only  reason  that 
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can  have  induced  Josiah  to  do  this,  must  have  been  that  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  he  regarded 
himself  as  the  king  of  the  whole  of  the  covenant-nation,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  approaching  or  existing  dissolution  of  the 
Assyian  empire  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Israelites  who 
were  left  behind  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  reconcile 
them  to  his  government,  and  to  win  them  over  to  his  attempt 
to  reform ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  assume,  as 
Thenius  does,  that  he  asked  permission  to  do  so  of  the  newly 
arisen  ruler  Nabopolassar.  For  against  this  assumption  may  be 
adduced  not  only  the  improbability  that  Nabopolassar  would 
give  him  any  such  permission,  but  still  more  the  circumstance 
that  at  a  still  earlier  period,  even  before  Nabopolassar  became 
king  of  Babylon,  Josiah  had  had  taxes  collected  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  for  the  repairing  of  the  temple 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9),  from  which  we  may  see  that  the  Israelites 
who  were  left  behind  in  the  land  were  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards his  reforms,  and  were  inclined  to  attach  themselves  in 
religious  matters  to  Judah  (just  as,  indeed,  even  the  Samaritans 
were  willing  after  the  captivity  to  take  part  in  the  building  of 
the  temple,  Ezra  iv.  2  sqq.),  which  the  Assyrians  at  that  time 
were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  prevent — ^Ver.  15.  "Also  the 
altar  at  Bethel,  the  high  place  which  Jeroboam  had  made — 
this  altar  also  and  the  high  place  he  destroyed."  It  is  grammati- 
cally impossible  to  take  nD^n  as  an  accusative  of  pleu^e  (Thenius) ; 
it  is  in  apposition  to  nanan,  serving  to  define  it  more  precisely : 
the  altar  at  Bethel,  namely  the  high  place ;  for  which  we  have 
afterwards  the  altar  and  the  high  place.  By  the  appositional 
HDan  the  altar  at  Bethel  is  described  as  an  illegal  place  of  wor- 
ship. ''  He  burned  the  *i?3,"  i.e.  the  buildings  of  this  sanctuary, 
ground  to  powder  everything  that  was  made  of  stone  or  metal, 
i.e.  both  the  altar  and  the  idol  there.  This  is  implied  in  what 
follows :  "  and  burned  Asherah,'*  He.  a  wooden  idol  of  Astarte 
found  there,  according  to  which  there  would  no  doubt  be  also 
an  idol  of  Baal,  a  ^^  of  stone.  The  golden  calf,  which  had 
formerly  been  set  up  at  Bethel,  may,  as  Hos.  x.  5^  6  seems  to 
imply,  have  been  removed  by  the  AssyrianS|  and,  after  the 
settlement  of  heathen  colonists  in  the  land,  have  been  supplanted 
by  idols  of  Baal  and  Astarte  (c£  ch.  xviL  29). — ^Vers.  16  sqq. 
In  order  to  desecrate  this  idolatrous  site  for  all  time,  Josiah  had 
human  bones  taken  out  of  the  graves  that  were  to  be  found  upon 
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the  mountain,  and  burned  upon  the  altar,  wherebjr  the  propheqr 
uttered  in  the  leign  of  Jeroboam  by  the  prophet  who  came  out 
of  Judah  concerning  this  idolatrous  place  of  worship  was  fulfilled; 
but  he  spared  the  tomb  of  that  prophet  himself  (c£  1  Kings  xiiL 
26—32).  The  mountain  upon  which  Josiah  saw  the  graves  was 
a  mountain  at  Bethel,  which  was  visible  from  the  hamah  de- 
stroyed. P*v;  a  sepulchral  monument,  probably  a  stone  erected 
upon  the  grava  ^^fP^ :  **  so  they  rescued  (from  burning)  his 
bones  (the  bones  of  the  prophet  who  had  come  from  Judah),  to- 
gether with  the  bones  of  the  prophet  who  had  come  from 
Samaria,''  i.e.  of  the  old  prophet  who  sprang  firom  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  and  had  come  to  Bethel  (1  Kings  sii  11).  Ka 
j^i^STD  in  antithesis  to  rrrin^p  Ma  denotes  simply  descent  from  the 
land  of  Samaria.^ — ^Vers.  19,  20.  All  the  houses  of  the  high 
places  that  were  in  the  (other)  cities  of  Samaria  Josiah  also 
destroyed  in  the  same  way  as  that  at  Bethel,  and  offered  up  the 
priests  of  the  high  places  upon  the  altars,  ie.  slew  them  upon 
the  altars  on  which  they  had  offered  sacrifice,  and  burned  men's 
bones  upon  them  (the  altars)  to  defile  them.  The  severity  of 
the  procedure  towards  these  priests  of  the  high  places,  as  con* 
trasted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  of  the  high  pkces 
in  Judah  were  treated  (vers.  8  and  9),  may  be  explained  partly 
from  the  fSEM^t  that  the  Israelitish  priests  of  the  high  places  were 
not  Levitical  priests,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  tliat  they  were 
really  idolatrous  priests. 

Vers.  21-23.  Tha  passover  is  very  briefly  noticed  in  our 
account,  and  is  described  as  such  an  one  as  had  not  taken  place 
since  the  days  of  the  judges.  Ver.  21  simply  mentions  the 
at>pointment  of  this  festival  on  the  part  of  the  kii^,  and  the 
execution  of  the  king's  command  has  to  be  supplied.  Ver.  22 
contains  a  remark  concerning  the  character  of  the  passover.  In 
2  Ghron.  xxxv.  1—19  we  have  a  very  elaborate  description  of 
it.  What  distinguished  this  passover  above  every  other  was, 
(1)  that  "  all  the  nation,"  not  merely  Judah  and  Benjamin*  but 

^  Vers.  16-18  are  ndtheran  interpolataon  of  the  editor,  f.«.  of  the  anthor  of 
our  books  of  Kiogs  (Sta^ielin),  nor  an  mterpolatioii  fran  a  sapplemeat  ta 
tlie  acooimt  in  1  Kings  ziii.  1-82  (Thoiius).  The  eorraspondenoe  betweea 
the  CU1  in  ver.  15  and  the  DTI  in  rer.  18  doea  not  require  this  aasamption ;  and 
the  pretended  discrepancyy  that  after  Joeiah  had  already  reduced  the  altar  to 
ruins  (ver.  15)  he  oould  not  possibly  defile  it  by  burning  human  bones  npon 
it  (rer.  16),  as  removed  by  the  very  natural  solution,  that  fORsn  in  ver.  16 
does  not  mean  the  altar  itself t  but  the  site  of  the  alttt  that  had  been  deBftroye^ 
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also  the  renuMUit*of  the  ten  tribes^  took  part  in  it,  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  2  Chron.  zxxv.  18^  '^  all  Judah  and  Israel;"  (2) 
that  it  was  kept  in  strict  accordance  with  the  preoepts  of  the 
Mosaic  book  of  the  law,  whereas  in  the  passover  instituted  by 
Hezekiah  there  were  necessarily  many  points  of  deviation  from 
the  precepts  of  the  law,  more  especially  in  the  fisust  that  the  feast 
had  to  be  transferred  from  the  first  month,  which  was  the  legal 
time,  to  the  second  month,  because  the  priests  had  not  yet  pnri* 
fied  themselves  in  stt£Bicient  numbers  and  the  people  had  not 
yet  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  that  even  then  a 
number  of  the  people  had  inevitably  been  allowed  to  eat  the 
passover  without  the  previous  poiification  required  by  the  law 
(2  Chron.  zxx.  2,  3, 17-20).  This  is  implied  in  the  words,  "  for 
there  was  not  holden  sucb  a  passover  sinee  the  dajrs  of  the 
judges  and  all  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah."  That  this  remark 
does  not  preclude  the  holding  of  earlier  passovers,  as  Thenius 
follows  De  Wette  in  supposing,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
refutations  of  this  opinion,  was  correctly  maintained  by  the  earlier 
commentators.  Thus  Glericus  observes :  ^  I  should  have  sup* 
posed  that  what  the  sacred  writer  meant  to  say  was,  that  during 
the  times  of  the  kings  no  passover  had  ever  been  kept  so  strictly 
hy  every  one,  according  to  aUfhe  Mosaic  laws.  Before  this,  even 
under  the  pious  kings,  they  seem  to  have  foUowed  custom  rather 
than  the  very  words  of  the  law ;  and  since  this  was  the  case, 
many  things  were  necessarily  changed  and  neglected."  Instead 
of  "  since  the  days  of  the  judges  who  judged  Israel,"  we  find 
in  2  Chron.  xxzv.  18,  ^  since  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet^" 
who  is  wen  known  to  have  closed  the  period  of  the  judges. 

Vers.  24-30.  Combmcn  of  JosiaKs  reign. — Ver.  24.  As  Josiah 
had  the  passover  kept  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  precepts 
of  the  law,  so  did  he  also  exterminate  the  necromancers,  the 
temphim  and  all  the  abominations  of  idolatiy,  throughout  all 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  to  set  up  the*words  of  the  law  in  the 
book  of  the  law  that  had  been  found,  is.  to  carry  them  out  and 
bring  them  into  forca  For  rri^itn  and  tS'iTf^  see  at  ch.  xidL  6. 
birvi,  jMfiote,  domestio  gods,  which'  were  worshipped  as  the 
authors  of  earthly  prosperity  and  as  oracular  deities  (see  at  Gen. 
zxxL  19).  &^  and  D^?^,  connected  together,  as  in  Deut  ttit, 
16,  as  a  contemptuous  description  of  idols  in  generaL-^In  ver. 
25  the  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  Joeiah  to  restore  the  true 
worship  of  Jehovah  closes  with  a  general  verdict  concerning  hb 
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true  piety.  See  the  remarks  on  this  point  at  ch.  zviiL  5.  He 
turned  to  Jehovah  with  all  his  heart,  etc. :  there  is  an  evident 
allusion  here  to  Deut  vi  5.  Compare  with  this  the  sentence 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  concerning  his  reign  (Jer.  zxii  15, 16). 
— ^Yer.  26.  Nevertheless  the  Lord  turned  not  from  the  great 
fierceness  of  His  wrath,  wherewith  He  had  burned  against 
Judah  on  account  of  all  the  provocations  "  with  which  Ma- 
nasseh  had  provoked  Him."  With  this  sentence,  in  which  ^K 
ar  fc6  forms  an  unmisteJceable  word-play  upon  '*^  /^  ^  "^J^,  the 
historian  introduces  the  account  not  merely  of  the  end  of 
Josiah's  reign,  but  also  of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Manasseh  is  mentioned  here  and  at  ch.  zxiv.  3  and 
Jer.xv.  4  as  the  person  who,  by  his  idolatiy  and  his  unright- 
eousness, with  which  he  provoked  God  to  anger,  had  brought 
upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  the  unavoidable  judgment  of  rejec- 
tion. It  is  true  that  Josiah  had  exterminated  outward  and  gross 
idolatiy  throughout  the  land  by  his  sincere  conversion  to  the 
Lord,  and  by  his  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  had  persuaded  the  people  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  its  Grod  once  more ;  but  a  thorough  conversion  of  the  people 
to  the  Lord  he  had  not  been  able  to  effect.  For,  as  Clericus 
has  correctly  observed,  "  although  the  king  was  most  religious, 
and  the  people  obeyed  him  through  fear,  yet  for  all  that  the 
mind  of  the  people  was  not  changed,  as  is  evident  enough  firom 
the  reproaches  of  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  and  other  prophets,  who 
prophesied  about  that  time  and  a  little  after."  With  r^ard  to 
this  point  compare  especially  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Jeremiah, 
which  contain  a  reswmi  of  his  labours  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  deep  inward  apostasy  of  the  people  firom  the 
Lord,  not  only  before  and  during  Josiah's  reform  of  worship,  but 
also  afterwards.  As  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  therefore,  God 
could  not  forgive  any  more,  but  was  obliged  to  bring  upon  the 
people  and  kingdom,  after  the  death  of  Josiah,  the  judgment 
already  foretold  to  Manasseh  himself  (ch.  xxi  12  sqq.). — ^Ver. 
27.  TbA  Lord  said :  I  will  also  put  away  Judah  (in  tiie  same 
manner  as  Israel :  c£  cIl  xvii.  20,  23)  from  my  face,  eta  "^p^"! 
expresses  the  divine  decree,  which  was  announced  to  the  people 
by  the  prophets,  especially  Jeremiah  and  ZephaniaL— -Vers.  29 
and  30 :  compare  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24.  The  predicted  cata* 
strophe  was  brought  to  pass  by  the  expedition  of  Necho  the  king 
of  Egypt  against  Assyria.     '^  In  his  days  (ie.  towards  the  end 
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of  Josiab's  leign)  Pharaoh  NecKo  the  king  of  Egypt  went  np 
against  the  king  of  Asshur  to  the  river  Euphrates."  Necho  (nbj 
or  to,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20,  Jer.  xlvi  2  ;  called  Nexfuo  by  Jose- 
phus,  Manetho  in  JoL  AMc,  and  Euseb.,  after  the  LXX. ;  and 
NeKil^  by  Herod,  ii  158,  159,  iv.  42,  and  Diod.  Sic.  i.  33  ; 
according  to  Brugsch,  hist  d!Eg.  1  p.  252,  Nek&ov)  was,  accord- 
ing to  Man.,  the  sixth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  (Saitic)  dynasty, 
the  second  Pharaoh  of  that  name,  the  son  of  Psammetichus  i. 
and  grandson  of  Necho  i. ;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  was 
celebrated  for  a  canal  which  he  proposed  to  have  cut  in  order 
to  connect  the  Nile  with  the  Bed  Sea,  as  well  as  for  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  (compare  Brugsch,  /.c,  according  to  whom 
he  reigned  from  611  to  595  B.C.).  Whether  "the  king  of 
Asshur"  against  whom  Necho  marched  was  the  last  ruler  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  Asardanpal  (SardanapaT),  Saracus  according  to 
the  monuments  (see  Brandis,  Ueber  den  Oewinn,  p.  55  ;  M.  v. 
Niebuhr,  Oesch.  Assure,  pp.  110  sqq.  and  192),  or  the  existing 
ruler  of  the  Assyrian  empire  which  had  already  fallen,  Nabo- 
polassar  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  put  an  end  to  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  in  alliance  with  the  Medes  by  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  founded  the  Chaldsean  or  Baby- 
lonian empire,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  because  the  year  in 
which  Nineveh  was  taken  cannot  be  exactly  decided,  and  all  that 
is  certain  is  that  Nineveh  had  fallen  before  the  battle  of  Car- 
chemish  in  the  year  606  B.C.  Compare  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Oesch. 
Assure,  pp.  109  sqq.  and  203,  204. — King  Josiah  went  against 
the  Eg}rptian,  and  "  he  (Necho)  slew  him  at  Megiddo  when  he 
saw  him,"  ie.  caught  sight  of  him.  This  extremely  brief  notice 
of  the  death  of  Josiah  is  explained  thus  in  the  Chronicles :  that 
Necho  sent  ambassadors  to  Josiah,  when  he  was  taking  the  field 
against  him,  with  an  appeal  that  he  would  not  fight  against  him, 
because  his  only  intention  was  to  make  war  upon  Asshur,  but 
that  Josiah  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  fought  a  battle  with  Necho  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo, 
in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  archers.  What  in- 
duced Josiah  to  oppose  with  force  of  arms  the  advance  of  the 
Egyptian  to  the  Euphrates,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  of 
Necho  that  he  had  no  wish  to  fight  against  Judah,  is  neither 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  fact  that  Josiah  was  dependent  upon 
Babylon,  which  is  at  variance  with  history,  nor  in  the  fact  that 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  territory  of 
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the  ancient  inheritance  of  Israel,  and  Joaiali  was  endeavoaiing 
to  restore  all  the  ancient  glory  of  the  house  of  David  over  the 
surrounding  nations  (Ewald,  "GesA.  iii  p.  707),  hut  solely  in 
Josiah's  conviction  that  Judah  oould  not  remain  neutral  in  the 
war  which  had  broken  out  between  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  in 
the  hope  that  by  attacking  Necho,  and  frustrating  his  expedition 
to  the  Euphrates,  he  might  be  able  to  avert  great  distress  from 
his  own  land  and  kii^om.^ 

This  batde  is  also  mentioned  by  Herodotus  QL  169) ;  but  he 
calls  the  place  where  it  was  fought  MwfSoXap,  ie.  neither  Miff- 
dol,  which  was  twelve  Eoman  miles  to  the  south  of  Pelusium 
(Forbiger,  JSdb.  d.  aUen  Oeogr.  ii  p.  695),  nor  the  perfectly 
apocryphal  Magd/da  or  Migdal  ZAaiah  mentioned  by  the  Tal- 
mudists  (Beland,  FaL  p.  898,  899),  as  Movers  supposes.  We 
might  rather  think  with  Ewald  (Oesch,  iii  p.  708)  of  the  present 
Mgdd,  to  the  south-east  of  Acca,  at  a  northern  source  of  the 
Kjshon,  and  regard  this  as  the  place  where  the  Egyptian  camp 
was  pitched,  whereas  Israel  stood  to  the  east  oi  it,  at  the 
place  still  called  BumfMiM,  at  Hadad-Rimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  as  Ewald  assumes  (Oesch.  iii  p.  708).  But  even  this 
combination  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  Btmmane,  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  el  M^'dd  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  (geogr.),  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Buttauf, 
cannot  possibly  be  the  Hadad-Rimmon  mentioned  in  Zeck  xiL 
11,  where  king  Josiah  died  after  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
battl&  For  since  Megiddo  is  identical  with  the  Boman  Legio, 
the  present  Zgun,  as  Bobinson  has  proved  (see  at  Josh.  xiL  21), 
and  as  is  generally  admitted  even  by  C.  v.  Baumer  (Pal,  p.  447, 
note,  ed.  4),  Sadad-Rimmon  must  be  the  same  as  i^e  village  of 
SUmmimi  (Rummane),  which  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the 

^  M.  T.  Kiebulir  (Oest^  Ass.  p.  864)  also  callB  JoBiah's  enteipxiae  *'  a  per- 
fecilj  correct  policy.  Nineveh  was  falling  (if  not  already  fallen),  and  the 
Syrian  princes,  both  those  who  had  remained  independent,  like  Josiah,  and 
also  the  vassals  of  Asshur,  might  hope  that,  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  they 
would  succeed  in  releasing  Syria  from  every  foreign  yoke.  How  weU- 
f ounded  this  hope  was,  is  evident  from  the  strenuous  ezertaons  which  Naba- 
kudrossnr  was  afterwards  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  effect  the  complete 
sabjngation  of  Syria.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  hinder  at  any  price  the 
setUement  of  the  Egyptians  now.  Even  thoagh  Kecho  assured  Josiah  that 
he  was  not  marching  against  him  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  '21),  Josiah  knew  that 
if  once  the  Egyptians  were  lords  of  Ooele-Syria,  his  independence  would  be 
gone.** 
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south  of  Legnn,  where  the  Scottish  missionaries  in  the  year  1839 
found  many  ancient  wells  and  other  traces  of  Israelitish  times 
(V.  de  Velde,  i2. 1  p.  267;  Memoir,  ppi  383, 334).  But  this  Sum- 
mane  is  four  geographical  nules  distant  from  d  Mg'dd,  and  Me- 
giddo  three  and  a  half,  so  that  the  battle  fought  at  Megiddo 
oannot  take  its  name  from  el  Mejdel,  which  is  more  than  three 
miles  off.  The  MagdoUm  of  Herodotus  can  only  arise  fixmi  some 
confusion  between  it  and  MegOdo,  which  was  a  very  easy  thing 
with  the  Greek  pronunciation  Marfeiim,  without  there  being  any 
necessity  to  assume  that  Herodotus  was  thinking  of  the  Egyptian 
Migdcly  which  is  called  Magdolo  in  the  Itiru  AnL  p.  171  (cf. 
Bmgsch,  Otogr,  InschrifUn  cdtdgypt  Denkmdkr,  L  pp.  261,  262). 
If,  then,  Josiah  went  to  Megiddo  in  the  plain  of  Esdrelom  to 
meet  the  long  of  Egypt,  and  fell  in  with  him  there,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Kecho  came  by  sea  to  Palestine  and  landed 
at  Acco,  as  des  Vignoles  (Cfhronol  ii.  p.  427)  assumed.^  For 
if  the  Egyptian  army  had  marched  by  land  through  the  plain 
of  Philistia,  Josiah  would  certainly  have  gone  thither  to  meet 
it,  and  not  haye  allowed  it  to  advance  into  the  plain  of  Megiddo 
without  fighting  a  battle. — ^Ver.  30.  The  brief  statement,  "  his 
servants  carried  him  dead  from  Megiddo  and  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,"  is  given  with  more  minuteness  in  the  Chronicles  : 
his  servants  took  him,  the  severely  wounded  king,  by  his  own 

^  This  is  fayonred  by  the  acooant  in  Herodotfos  (ii.  159),  that  Kecho  built 
sfaipB:  rpt^ptte  i^  pttp  M  rp  ^pntn  fidhaavfi  *  .  •  «/  )^  iy  rji  *Apmfii^  xoAt^ 
(triremes  in  MepUntrionale  et  ausirale  mare  mxttendas.  Bahr)— x«ii  ravrj^rl  rt 
ix^mrc  tp  rf  Ztoitri'  »m\  lupotoi  vt^  o  Nixm^  w/cfiahmp  t»  M«y2oXf»  i»Unn ; 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  Necho  carried  his  troops  by  sea  to  Palestine, 
and  then  fonght  the  battle  on  the  land.  M.  y.  Niebuhr  {Gesch.  p.  865)  also 
finds  it  very  improbable  that  Necho  used  his  fleet  in  this  war ;  bat  he.  does 
not  think  it  very  credible  '*  that  he  embarked  his  whole  army,  instead  of 
marching  them  by  the  land  route  so  often  taken  by  the  Egyptian  army,  the 
key  of  which,  yiz.  the  land  of  the  Fhilistinee,  was  at  least  partially  subject 
to  him,"  because  the  oXxaite  (ships  of  burden)  required  for  the  transport  of 
a  large  army  were  hardly  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  in  Egypt.  But 
this  difficulty,  which  rests  upon  mere  conjecture,  is  neutralised  by  the  fact, 
which  M.  Duncker  (Gesch.  i.  p.  618)  also  adduces  in  support  of  the  voyage 
by  sea,  namely,  that  the  decisiye  battle  with  the  Jews  was  fought  to  the 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  Jews  were  defeated,  the  way  to 
Jerusalem  stood  open  for  their  retreat.  Moyers  (Phdniz.  ii.  1,  p.  420),  who 
also  imagines  that  Kecho  advanced  with  a  large  land-army  towards  the 
frontier  of  Palestine,  has  therefore  transferred  the  battle  to  Magdolo  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier ;  but  he  does  this  by  means  of  the  most  arbitnry  inteipre- 
tation  of  the  account  given  by  Herodotus. 
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command,  from  his  chariot  to  his  second  chariot,  and  drove  hiiiL 
to  Jerusalem,  and  he  died  and  was  buried,  etc.  Where  he  died 
the  Chronicles  do  not  affirm ;  the  occurrence  of  nm  after  the 
words  ''  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,"  does  not  prove  that 
he  did  not  die  till  he  reached  Jerusalem.  If  we  compare  Zech. 
xiL  11,  where  the  prophet  draws  a  parallel  between  the  lamen- 
tation at  the  death  of  the  Messiah  and  the  lamentation  of  Hadad- 
Bimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  as  the  deepest  lamentation 
of  the  people  in  the  olden  time,  with  the  account  given  in 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  25  of  the  lamentation  of  the  whole  nation  at  the 
death  of  Josiah,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  Josiah  died 
on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  at  Hadad-Bimmon,  the  present  Bum- 
mane,  to  iJie  south  of  Lejun  (see  above),  and  was  taken  to  Je- 
rusalem dead. — He  was  followed  on  the  throne  by  his  younger 
son  Jehoahaz,  whom  the  people  QT^^^  ^V,  as  in  ch.  xxL  24) 
anointed  king,  passing  over  the  elder,  Eliakim,  probably  because 
they  regarded  him  as  the  more  able  man. 

CHAP.  XXm.  81-XXIV.  17.   EEIGNS  OF  THE  KINGS  JEHOAHAZ, 

JEHOIAKIM,  AND  JEHOIACHIN. 

Vers.  31-35.  Eeign  of  Jehoahaz  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxrvL  1-4). 
— JeJwahaz,  called  significantly  by  Jeremiah  (xxiL  11)  Shailum, 
i.e,  "  to  whom  it  is  requited,"  reigned  only  three  months,  and  did 
evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  as  all  his  fathers  had  done.  The 
people  (or  the  popular  party),  who  had  preferred  him  to  his 
elder  brother,  had  apparently  set  great  hopes  upon  him,  as  we 
may  judge  from  Jer.  xxiL  10-12,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that 
his  strength  and  energy  would  serve  to  avert  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  kingdom  on  the  part  of  Kecho.  Ezekiel  (ch.  tix, 
3)  compares  him  to  a  young  lion  which  learned  to  catch  the 
prey  and  devoured  men,  but,  as  soon  as  the  nations  heard  of 
him,  was  taken  in  their  pit  and  led  by  nose-iings  to  Egypt,  and 
thus  attributes  to  him  the  character  of  a  tyrant  disposed  to  acts 
of  violence ;  and  Josephus  accordingly  (Ant,  x.  5,  2)  describes 
him  as  aa€l3ri^  teal  fuapb^  rov  rpovov. — ^Ver.  33.  "  Pharaoh 
Necho  put  him  in  fetters  O^D^!!)  at  Biblah  in  the  land  of 
Hamath,  when  he  had  become  king  at  Jerusalem.''  In  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  3  we  have,  instead  of  this,  "  the  king  of  I)gypt  deposed 
him  O^n^p^^  at  Jerusalem.''  The  Masoretes  have  substituted  as 
Keri  V^,  "  away  from  being  king,"  or  "  that  he  might  be  no 
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longer  king/'  in  the  place  of  vp?,  and  Thenius  and  Bertheau 
prefer  the  former,  because  the  LXX.  have  rov  firi  fiaartTijevetv  not 
in  our  text  only,  but  in  the  Chronicles  also ;  but  they  ought  not 
to  have  appealed  to  the  Chronicles,  inasmuch  as  the  LXX.  have 
not  rendered  the  Hebrew  text  there,  but  have  simply  repeated 
the  words  from  the  text  of  the  book  of  Elings.  The  Xeri  is 
nothing  more  than  an  emendation  explaining  the  sense,  which 
the  LXX.  have  also  followed.  The  two  texts  are  not  contra- 
dictory, but  simply  complete  each  other :  for,  as  Clericus  has 
correctly  bbserved,  "  Jehoahaz  would  of  course  be  removed  from 
Jerusalem  before  he  was  cast  into  chains ;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  his  being  dethroned  at  Jerusalem  before  he  was  taken 
to  Biblah."  We  are  not  told  in  what  way  Necho  succeeded  in 
getting  Jehoahaz  into  his  power,  so  as  to  put  him  in  chains 
at  Biblah.  The  assumption  of  J.  D.  MichaeUs  and  others,  that 
his  elder  brother  EUakim,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  choice  of 
Jehoahaz  as  king,  had  recourse  to  Necho  at  Eiblah,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom  through  his  instru- 
mentality, is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  Jehoahaz  would  certainly 
not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  appear  before  the  enemy  of  his 
country  at  a  mere  simmions  from  Pharaoh,  who  was  at  Biblah, 
and  allow  him  to  depose  him,  when  he  was  perfectly  safe  in 
Jerusalem,  where  the  will  of  the  people  had  raised  him  ta  the 
throne.  If  IN'echo  wanted  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  it  would  never  have  done  for  him  to 
proceed  beyond  Palestine  to  Syria  after  the  victory  at  Megiddo, 
without  having  first  deposed  Jehoahaz,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne  at  Jerusalem  without  any  regard  to  his  wilL  The 
course  of  events  was  therefore  prpbably  the  following :  After  the 
victory  at  Megiddo,  Necho  intended  to  continue  his  march  to  the 
Euphrates;  but  on  hearing  that  Jehoahaz  had  ascended  the  throne, 
and  possibly  also  in  consequence  of  complaints  which  Eliakim 
had  made  to  him  on  that  account,  he  ordered  a  division  of  his 
army  to  march  against  Jerusalem,  and  while  the  main  army  was 
marching  slowly  to  Riblah,  he  had  Jerusalem  taken,  king  Jeho- 
ahaz dethroned,  the  land  laid  tmder  tribute,-  Eliakim  appointed 
king  as  his  vassal,  and  the  deposed  Jehoahaz  brought  to  his 
headquarters  at  Biblah,  then  put  into  chains  and  transported  to 
Egypt ;  so  that  the  statement  in  2  Chron.  xxxvL  3^ ''  he  deposed 
him  at  Jerusalem,"  is  to  be  taken  quite  literally,  even  if  Necho 
did  not  come  to  Jerusalem  in  proprid  persond,  but  simply  effected 
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this  througli  the  medium  of  one  of  his  generals.^  BiUah  has 
heen  preserved  in  the  miserable  village  of  BUde,  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Hums  (Emeaa)  by  the  river  el 
Ahsy  (Orontes),  in  a  large  fruitful  plain  of  the  northern  portion 
of  tibe  Bekaa^  which  was  very  well  adapted  to  serve  as  the 
camping  ground  of  Neoho's  army  as  well  as  of  that  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch.  zxv.  6^  20,  21),  not  only  because  it  famished  the 
most  abundant  supply  of  food  and  fodder,  but  also  on  account  of 
its  situation  on  the  great  caravan-road  from  Palestine  by  Damas- 
cus^ £mesa«  and  Hamath  to  Thapsacus  and  Garohendsh  on  the 
Euphrates  (of;  Bob.  BM.  JU$.  pp.  542-546  and  641). — ^In  the 
payment  imposed  upon  the  land  by  Necho,  one  talent  of  gold 
(c,  25,000  thalers:  £3750)  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  correct 
proportion  to  100  talents  of  silver  (c.  250,000  thalers,  or 
£37,500),  and  consequently  the  LXX.  have  100  talents  of  gold, 
the  Syr.  and  Arab.  10  talents;  and  Thenius  supposes  this  to 
have  been  the  original  reading,  and  exphuns  the  reading  in  the 
text  from  the  dropping  out  of  a  ^  ( =:  10),  though  without  reflect- 
ing that  as  a  rule  the  number  10  would  require  the  plural 
Dn33._JVer.  34  From  the  words  "  Kecho  made  Eliakim  the  son 

^  Ew&ld  ((reicA.  iii.  p.  720)  also  obeenres,  that  '*  Necho  himBelf  may  liave 
been  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  for  the  purpose  ol  installing  his  yassal  :^  this, 
he  says,  '*  is  indicated  by  the  brief  words  in  2  Kings  zziii  33, 34,  and  nothing 
can  be  found  to  say  against  it  in  other  historical  sources ; "  though  he  assomes 
that  Jehoahaz  had  allowed  himself  to  be  enticed  by  Necho  to  go  to  Siblah  into 
the  Egyptian  camp,  where  he  was  craftily  put  into  chains,  and  soon  carried  off 
as  a  prisoner  to  Egypt. — ^We  should  haye  a  confirmation  of  the  taking  oi 
Jerusalem  by  Necho  in  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  159) :  fbtrd  H  rim 
fcax^if  (i.e.  aiter  the  battle  at  Meglddo)  Kalvrtt  voTat  r^s  'Svpinf  hva»»  f«fys- 
Tiijy  £/Xf,  if  any  evidence  could  be  brought  to  establish  the  opinion  that  by 
Knlvrte  we  are  to  understand  Jerusalem.  But  although  what  Herodotus  sigra 
(ill  5)  concerning  K«Wi(  does  not  apply  to  any  other  city  of  Palestine  so  well 
as  to  Jerusalem,  the  use  of  the  name  Kalurts  for  Jerusalem  has  not  yet  been 
suf&ciently  explained,  since  it  cannot  come  from  HBHlpi  the  holy  city,  because 
the  (S^  of  this  word  does  not  pass  into  T)  in  any  Semitic  dialect,  and  Uie  expla- 
nation recently  attempted  by  Bottoher  (N.  ex.  Kriu  Aekrenkse^  n.  pp.  119  sqq.) 
from  the  Aramssan  KH^n,  the  renewed  dty  (new-town),  is  baaed  upon  inaiiy 
very  questionable  conjectures.  At  the  same  tima  so  much  is  oectaiu,  that  the 
view  which  Hitsdg  has  revlTed  (de  Cadyti  urbe  Herod.  Gott.  1829,  p.  11,  aai 
Urgeschichte  der  PhilisUr^  pp.  96  sqq.),  and  which  is  now  the  prevalent  one, 
viz.  that  ILalinic  is  Gaza^  is  exposed  to  some  ^ell-founded  objections,  evea 
after  what  Stark  (Gaza^  pp.  218  sqq.)  has  adduced  in  its  favour.  The  de- 
scription which  Herodotus  gives  (iiL  5)  of  the  land-road  to  Egypt :  dwi  ^U9i^ 
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of  Josiah  king  in  the  place  of  his  father  JasicA"  it  follows  that 
the  king  of  Egypt  did  not  acknowledge  the  feign  of  Jehoahaz, 
because  he  had  been  installed  hy  the  people  without  his  consent. 
''  And  changed  his  name  into  Jehoiakim."  The  alteration  of 
the  name  was  a  sign  of  dependencei  In  ancient  times  princes 
were  accustomed  to  give  new  names  to  the  persons  whom  they 
took  into  their  service,  and  masters  to  give  new  names  to  their 
slaves  (c£  Gen.  xlL  45,  Ezrav.  14,  Dan.  1  7,  and  Havemick 
on  the  last  passage). — ^But  while  these  names  were  generally 
borrowed  firom  heathen  deities,  ElialriTn,  and  at  a  later  period 
Mattaniah  (x3QV.  17),  received  genuine  Israelitish  names,  Jehoia^ 
kim,  ie.  '^  Jehovah  will  set  up,"  and  ZidkiyahUy  ie.  ''  righteous- 
ness of  Jehovah ;"  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Necho  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  treat  the  vassal  kings  inffballed  by  them 
exactly  as  their  slaves,  but  allowed  them  to  choose  the  new 
names  for  themselves,  and  simply  confirmed  them  as  a  sign  of 
their  supremacy.  JSliakim  altered  his  name  into  Jekmakim,  ix. 
M  (God)  into  Jehovah,  to  set  the  allusion  to  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom,  which  is  implied  in  the  name,  in  a  stiU  more 
definite  relation  to  Jehovah  the  covenant  Grod,  who  had  promised 
to  establish  the  seed  of  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  14),  possibly  with  an 

ravTHf  rd  iftvoptet  rot  Ixi  ^dkaavms  fitixpt  'lifi»vvov  v67^t6:  im  rou  ^Apeifiiov'  does 

not  apply  to  Gaza,  because  there  irem  no  oommercial  towns  on  the  sea-ooast 
between  the  district  of  Gaia  and  the  town  of  Fenytus  (the  present  Khan 
Y^HOs)  \  but  between  the  district  of  Jerusalem  and  the  town  of  Yenysus  there 
were  tiie  Philistian  cities  Ashkelon  and  Gaza,  which  Herodotus  might  call  rd 
ifAieSpta  rov  * Apa^iwy  whereas  the  comparison  made  between  the  size  of 
Kadytis  and  that  of  Sardes  points  rather  to  Jerusalem  than  to  Gaza.  Still 
len  can  the  datum  in  Jer.  xtrii.  1,  "  before  Pharaoh  smote  Gaza,"  be  adduced 
in  sapport  of  Gaza.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  Jeremiah's  jnophecy  (ch.  zlyiL) 
was  not  uttered  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  and  therefore 
that  Pharaoh  had  not  smitten  Gaza  at  that  time,  supposing  that  this  Pharaoh 
waa  really  Necho,  it  cannot  have  been  till  after  his  defeat  at  Carchemish  that 
Necho  took  Gaza  on  his  return  Some.  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Graf  assume  that 
this  was  the  case ;  but,  as  M.  ▼.  Niebuhr  has  correctly  observed,  it  has  *'  every 
miHtaiy  probability  "  against  it,  and  even  the  incredibility  that  '^  a  rooted 
Oriental  army  in  its  retreat,  which  it  evidently  accomplished  in  one  continuoos 
march,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  its  line  of  march  there  were  the 
strongest  portions,  on  the  Orontes,  Lebanon,  etc,  at  which  it  might  have 
halted,  should  have  taken  the  city  npon  its  flight.**  And,  lastly,  the  name 
K«)vT/;  does  not  answer  to  the  name  GaaOy  even  though  the  latter  was  qpdt 
Oastaiu  in  eariy  Egyptian  (Bnigach,  Geegraph,  Inackr.  iL  p.  32),  linoe  the  v 
(y)  of  the  second  syllable  s^  remains  unezphuned. 
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intentional  opposition  to  the  humiliation  mth  which  the  royal 
house  of  David  was  threatened  bj  Jeremiah  and  other  pn^phets. 
— "  But  Jehoahaz  he  had  taken  (np7,  like  ng*.  in  ch.  xxiv.  12), 
and  he  came  to  Egypt  and  died  there  " — when,  we  are  not  told. 
— ^In  ver.  35,  even  before  the  account  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  we 
have  fuller  particulars  respecting  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
which  Necho  imposed  upon  the  land  (ver.  33),  because  it  was 
the  condition  on  which  he  was  appointed  king. — "  The  gold  and 
silver  Jehoiakim  gave  to  Pharaoh;  yet  (^K  =but  in  order  to 
3»ise  it)  he  valued  Ol^.||'J  as  in  Lev.  xxvii.  8)  the  land,  to  give 
the  money  accoiding  to  Pharaoh's  command;  of  every  one 
according  to  his  valuation,  he  exacted  the  silver  and  gold  of  the 
population  of  the  land,  to  give-  it  to  Pharaoh  Necho."  i^^,  to 
exact  tribute,  is  construed  with  a  double  accusative,  and  ^M 
lanya  placed  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  an  explanatory 
apposition  to  rjNn  ^T^^. 

Ver.  36-ch.  xxiv.  7.  Eeign  of  Jehoiakih  (cf.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  5—8). — Jehoiakim  reigned  eleven  years  in  the  spirit  of 
his  xmgodly  forefathers  (compare  ver.  37  with  ver.  32).  Jere- 
miah represents  him  (ch.  xxii  13  sqq.)  as  a  bad  prince,  who 
enriched  himself  by  the  unjust  oppression  of  his  people,  "  whose 
eyes  and  heart  were  directed  upon  nothiag  but  upon  gain,  and 
upon  innocent  blood  to  shed  it,  and  upon  oppression  and  violence 
to  do  them"  (compare  ch.  xxiv.  4  and  Jer.  xxvi.  22,  23).  Jose* 
phus  therefore  describes  him  as  rifv  j>vaiv  aSuco^  xal  xeueovpyo^, 
teal  fi'qre  irpb^  0€6v  Haio^,  firyre  irpo^  avOpiyrrou^  iirieuL'q^  (Ant,  x. 
5,  2).  The  town  of  JRumdh,  from  which  his  mother  sprang,  is 
not  mentioned  anywhere  else,  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Aruma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  (Judg. 
ix.  41). 

Ch.  xxiv.  ver.  1.  "  In  his  days  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king 
of  Babel,  came  up ;  and  Jehoiakim  became  subject  to  him  three 
years,  then  he  revolted  from  him  again."  nytunsas,  Nebuchad- 
TusBzar,  or  i»n"]?ia3,  Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer.  xxi  2,  7,  xxii  25,  etc), 
Nal3ovj(pBov6a'op  (LXX.),  Na/3ovj(pBoi/6a'opo^  (Beroa  in  Jos.  c 
Ap.  i  20,  21),  NafioKoSpoaopo^  (Strabo,  xv.  1,  6),  upon  the 
Persian  arrow-headed  inscriptions  at  Bisutun  NcAhukudraeara 
(according  to  Oppert,  composed  of  the  name  of  God,  Nabhu 
(Nebo),  the  Arabic  kadr^  power,  and  zar  or  sar,  prince),  and  in 
still  other  forms  (for  the  different  forms  of  the  name  see  11  v. 
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Niebahr*8  Oesch.  pp.  41,  42).  He  was  the  son  of  Nabopolassar, 
the  founder  of  the  Chaldsean  monarchy,  and  reigned,  according 
to  Berosns  (Jos.  l.c^,  Alex.  PolyL  (Eusebii  Chron.  arm.  i.  pp.  44, 
45),  and  the  Canon  of  PtoL,  forty-three  years,  from  605  to  562 
B.C.  With  regard  to  his  first  campaign  against  Jerusalem,  it  is 
stated  in  2  Chron.  xxxvl  6,  that  ''  against  him  (Jehoiakim) 
came  up  IN'ebuchadnezzar,  and  bound  him  with  brass  chains,  to 
carry  him  (to'»7in^)  to  Babylon ;"  and  in  Dan.  i  1,  2,  that  "  in 
the  year  three  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar  came 
against  Jerusalem  and  besieged  it ;  and  the  Lord  gave  Jehoiakim, 
the  king  of  Judah,  into  his  hand,  and  a  portion  of  the  holy 
vessels,  and  he  brought  them  (the  vessels)  into  the  land  of 
Shinar,  into  the  house  of  his  god,"  etc.  Bertheau  {on  Chr.) 
admits  that  all  three  passages  relate  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  first 
expedition  against  Jehoiakim  and  the  first  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  rejects  the  alteration  of  ^^^i'^^^,  "  to 
lead  him  to  Babylon"  (Chr.),  into  ainfYoryev  axnov  (LXX.),  for 
which  Thenius  decides  in  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  LXX. 
He  has  also  correctly  observed,  that  the  chronicler  intentionally 
selected  the  infinitive  with  \  because  he  did  not  intend  to  speak 
of  the  actual  transportation  of  Jehoiakim  to  Babylon.  The 
words  of  our  text,  "  Jehoiakim  became  servant  (^J?)  to  him,"  ie. 
subject  to  him,  simply  affirm  that  he  became  tributary,  not  that 
he  was  led  away.  And  in  the  book  of  Daniel  also  there  is 
nothing  about,  the  leading  away  of  Jehoiakim  to  Babylon. 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  three  accounts  agree  in  the  main  with  one 
another,  and  supply  one  another's  deficiencies,  so  that  we  learn 
that  Jehoiakim  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
and  put  in  chains  to  be  led  away,  but  that,  inasmuch  as  he  sub- 
mitted to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  vowed  fidelity,  he  was  not  taken 
away,  but  left  upon  the  throne  as  vassal  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon ;  the  statement  in  the  book  of  Daniel  concerning  the  time 
when  this  event  occurred,  which  is  neither  contained  in  our 
account  nor  in  the  Chronicles,  presents  a  difficulty  when  com- 
pared with  Jer.  xxv.  and  xlvi  2,  and  different  attempts,  some 
of  them  very  constrained,  have  been  made  to  remove  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  smote  Necho  the  king  of 
Egypt  at  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim.  This  year  is  not  only  called  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  Jer.  xxv.  1,  but  is  represented  by  the  prophet  as 
the  turning-point  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  the  announce- 
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ment  that  the  Lord  would  bring  His  servant  Nebnchadnezsar 
upon  Jndah  and  its  inhabitants,  and  also  upon  all  the  nations 
dwelling  round  about,  that  he  would  devastate  Judah,  and  that 
these  nations  would  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  Tears 
(Jer.  zxv.  9-11).  Consequently  not  only  the  defeat  of  Necho 
at  Carchemish,  but  also  the  coming  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Judah, 
fell  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  not  in  the  tiiird.  To 
remove  this  discrepancy,  some  have  proposed  that  the  time  men- 
tioned^ *  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim"  (Jer.  xlvi  2),  should 
be  understood  as  relating,  not  to  the  year  of  the  battle  at  Gar^ 
chemish,  but  to  the  time  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against 
Egypt  contained  in  ch.  xlvi,  and  that  Jer.  kxv.  should  also  be 
explained  as  follows,  that  in  this  chapter  the  prophet  is  not  an- 
nouncing the  first  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but 
is  proclaiming  a  year  after  this  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  devastation  of  the  whole  land,  or  a  total  judgment  upon 
Jerusalem  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  mentioned  there  (M.  v. 
Nieb.  (hsck  pp.  86,  87,  371).  But  this  explanation  is  founded 
upon  the  erroneous  assumption,  that  Jer.  xlvL  3-12  does  not 
contain  a  prediction  of  the  catastrophe  awaiting  Egypt^  but  a 
picture  of  what  has  already  taken  place  there  ;  and  it  is  only 
iu  a  very  forced  manner  that  it  can  be  brought  into  hannony 
with  the  contents  of  Jer.  xxv.^  We  must  rather  take  **  the  year 
three  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim"  (Dan.  i  1)  as  the  extreme 
terminus  a  quo  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  coming,  Le.  must  understand 
the  statement  thus :  that  in  the  year  referred  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
commenced  the  expedition  against  Judah,  and  smote  Necho  at 
Carchemish  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim  (Jer,  xlvi.  2),  and  then,  following  up  this  victory,  took 
Jerusalem  in  the  same  year,  and  made  Jefaoiakim  tributary,  and 
at  the  same  time  carried  ofT  to  Babylon  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
vessels,  and  some  young  men  of  royal  blood  as  hostages,  one  of 
whom  was  Daniel  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7 ;  Dan.  i  2  sqq.).  The  fistst 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxvL  9,  which  took  place  in  the  fifth  year 

^  Still  less  tenable  is  the  view  of  Hofmum,  renewed  by  Ziindd  {KriL 
Unterss.  Ub.  d,  Ahfanungszeit  des  B.  Daniel^  p.  25),  that  Nebachadnemr 
conquered  Jerosftlem  in  tiie  third  year  of  Jehoiakimi  and  that  it  -was  not  till 
the  following,  or  fourth  year,  that  he  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  at  Car- 
chemish, because  bo  long  as  Pharaoh  Kecho  stood  with  his  army  by  or  in 
Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  Nebuchadnezzar  coold  not  possibly  attempt  to 
pass  it  so  as  to  effect  a  march  upon  Jerusalem. 
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of  Jehoiakiin^  cannot  be  adduced  in  disproof  of  this ;  for  extra- 
ordinary fast-days  were  not  only  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  great  threatening  daz^ers^  but  also  after  seyere  cala- 
mities which  had  fallen  upon  the  land  or  people^  to  expiate  His 
wrath  by  humiliation  before  Grod,  and  to  invoke  the  divine  com- 
passion to  remove  the  judgment  that  had  fallen  upon  them.  The 
objection,  that  the  godless  king  would  hardly  have  thought  of 
renewing  the  remembrance  of  a  divine  judgment  by  a  day  of 
repentance  and  prayer^  but  would  rather  have  desired  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  make  the  people  despair,  faUs  to  the 
ground,  with  the  erroneous  assumption  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
that  by  the  fiast-day  Jehoiakim  simply  intended  to  renew  the 
remembrance  of  the  judgment  which  had  burst  upon  Jerusalem, 
whereas  he  rather  desired  by  outward  humiliation  before  God 
to  secure  the  help  of  God  to  enable  him  to  throw  off  the  Chal- 
d£ean  yoke,  and  arouse  in  the  people  a  religious  enthusiasm  for 
war  against  their  oppressors. — ^Further  information  concerning 
this  first  expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  supplied  by  the  account 
of  Berosus,  which  Josephus  (Ant,  x  11,  and  o.  Ap.  119)  has 
preserved  &om  the  third  book  of  his  Chaldsean  history,  namely, 
that  when  Nabopolassar  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of 
the  satrap  whom  he  had  placed  over  Egypt,  Coele-Syria,  and 
Phcsnicia,  because  he  was  no  longer  able  on  account  of  age  to 
bear  the  hardships  of  war,  he  placed  a  portion  of  his  army  in 
the  hands  of  his  youthful  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and  sent  him 
against  the  satrap.  Nebuchadnezzar  defeated  him  in  battle,  and 
established  his  power  over  that  country  again.  In  the  mean- 
time Nabopolassar  fell  sick  and  died  in  Babylon ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  tidings  reached  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  hastened  through  the 
desert  to  Babylon  with  a  small  number  of  attendants,  and 
directed  his  army  to  follow  slowly  after  regulating  the  afiairs 
of  Egypt  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  to  bring  with  it  the 
prisoners  from  tJie  Jews,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptian 
tribes,  and  with  the  heavily-armed  troops.  So  much,  at  any  rate, 
is  evident  from  this  account^  after  deducting  the  motive  assigned 
for  the  war,  which  is  given  from  a  Ghaldsean  point  of  view,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  historical  fact,  that  even  before  his  father's 
death  Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  only  smitten  the  Egyptians,  but 
had  also  conquered  Judah  and  penetrated  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt  And  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  statement  of 
Berosus,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  yet  king,  and  the  fact 
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that  in  the  biblical  books  he  is  called  king  proleptically,  because 
he  marched  against  Judah  with  kingly  authority. 

Vers.  2-7.  To  punish  Jehoiakim's  rebellion,  Jehovah  sent 
hosts  of  Chaldseans,  Aramaeans,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  against 
him  and  against  Judah  to  destroy  it  (^T3«np).  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  probably  too  much  occupied  with  other  matters  relating  to 
his  kingdom,  during  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign  after  his 
father's  death,  to  be  able  to  proceed  at  once  against  Jehoiakim 
and  punish  him  for  his  revolt.^  He  may  also  have  thought  it 
a  matter  of  too  little  importance  for  him  to  go  himself,  as  there 
was  not  much  reason  to  be  afraid  of  Egypt  since  its  first  defeat 
(cf.  M,  V.  Niebuhr,  p.  375).  He  therefore  merely  sent  such 
troops  against  him  as  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judah  at 
the  time.  The  tribes  mentioned  along  with  the  ChaldsBans  were 
probably  all  subject  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  that  they  attacked 
Judah  at  his  command  in  combination  with  the  ChaldaBan  tribes 
left  upon  the  frontier.  How  much  they  effected  is  not  distinctly 
stated ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  able  to  take  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  fact  that  after  the  death  of  Jehoiakim  his  son 
was  able  to  ascend  the  throne  (ver.  6). — ^The  sendiQg  of  these 
troops  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  who,  as  the  supreme  controller  of 
the  fate  of  the  covenant-nation,  punished  Jehoiakim  for  his 
rebellion.  For,  after  the  Lord  had  given  Judah  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chaldseans  as  a  punishment  for  its  apostasy  from  Him, 
all  revolt  from  them  was  rebellion  against  the  Lord.  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  which  He  spake  by  His  servants 
the  prophets,"  viz.  Isaiah,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Jeremiah,  and 
others. — ^Vers.  3,  4.  '^^  ^B"^  ^?  :  "  only  according  to  the  mouth 
(command)  of  Jehovah  did  this  take  place  against  Judah,"  i.e, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  Lord  had  determined  to 
put  away  Judah  from  before  His  face  because  of  Manasseh's  sins 
(c£  ch.  xxL  12-16, and  xxiii  27).     "And  Jehovah  would  not 

^  Compare  the  remarks  of  M.  v.  Niebuhr  on  this  point  (Gesch,  pp.  208, 
209)  and  his  eummarj  at  p.  209 :  '*  Nebuchadnezzar  had  enough  to  do  in 
Babylon  and  the  eastern  half  of  his  kingdom,  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  new  kingdom,  to  make  the  military  roads  to  the  western  half  of  the  king- 
dom along  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  through  the  desert,  and 
also  to  fortify  them  and  provide  them  with  watering  stations  and  every  other 
requisite,  to  repair  the  damages  of  the  Scythian  hordes  and  the  long  contest 
with  Nineveh,  to  restore  the  shattered  authority,  and  to  bring  Arabs  and 
mountain-tribes  to  order.  All  this  was  more  important  than  a  somewhat 
more  rapid  termination  of  the  Egyptian  war  and  the  pacification  of  Syria.** 
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forgive/'  even  if  the  greatest  infercessors^  Moses  and  Samuel, 
had  come  before  Him  (Jer.  xv.  1  sqq.),  because  the  measure  of 
the  sins  was  full,  so  that  God  was  obliged  to  punish  according 
to  His  holy  righteousness.  We  must  repeat  3  from  the  preced- 
ing words  before  ^i?3n  D^i. — ^Ver.  6.  "  Jehoialdm  lay  down  to  (fell 
asleep  with)  his  fathers,  and  Jehoiachin  his  son  became  king  in 
his  stead.''  That  this  statement  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the 
prophecies  of  Jer.  xxii.  19 :  "  Jehoiakim  shall  be  buried  like  an 
ass,  carried  away  and  cast  out  far  away  from  the  gates  ot  Jeru- 
salem/' and  xxxvi  30 :  ''no  son  of  his  shall  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  David,  and  his  body  shall  lie  exposed  to  the  heat  by  day  and 
to  the  cold  by  night/'  is  now  generally  admitted,  as  it  has  ali'eady 
been  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Winer.  But  the  solution  proposed 
by  Michaelis,  Winer,  and  M.  v.  Niebuhr  (Gesch.  p.  376)  is  not 
sufiGicient,  namely,  that  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  which  took 
place  three  months  after  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  his  bones  were 
taken  out  of  the  grave,  either  by  the  victors  out  of  revenge  for 
his  rebellion,  or  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  cast  out  before 
the  city  gate ;  for  Jeremiah  expressly  predicts  that  he  shall  have 
no  funeral  and  no  burial  whatever.  We  must  therefore  assume 
that  he  was  slain  in  a  battle  fought  with  the  troops  sent  against 
him,  and  was  not  buried  at  all ;  an  assumption  which  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  words,  "  he  laid  himself  down  to  his  fathers/' 
since  this  formula  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  peaceful  death 
by  sickness,  but  is  also  applied  to  king  Ahab,  who  was  slain  in 
battle  (1  Kings  xxii  40,  c£  2  Kings  xxii  20).^ — ^And  even 
though  his  son  Jehoiachin  ascended  the  throne  after  his  father's 
death  and  maintained  his  position  for  three  months  against  the 
Chaldseans,  until  at  length  he  fell  into  their  hands  and  was 
carried  away  alive  to  Babylon,  the  prophet  might  very  truly  de- 
scribe this  shoit  reign  as  not  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David 
(cf.  Graf  on  Jer.  xxii.  19). — ^To  the  death  of  Jehoiakim  there  is 
appended  the  notice  in  ver.  7,  that  the  king  of  £gypt  did  not  go 
out  of  his  own  land  any  more,  because  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
taken  away  everything  that  had  belonged  to  the  king  of  Egypt, 

^  The  sapposition  of  Ewald  (^Gesch.  iii.  p.  783),  that  Jehoiakim  was  enticed 
oat  of  the  capital  by  a  stratagem  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  prisoner,  and  be- 
cause he  made  a  furious  resistance  was  hurried  off  in  a  scuffle  and  mercilessly 
slaughtered,  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  that,  according  to  ver.  10,  it  was  not 
till  after  his  death  that  the  army  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  front  of  Jeru- 
salem and  commenced  the  siege. 
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from  the  brook  of  lE^gypt  to  the  river  Euphiatea  The  propose 
of  this  notioe  is  to  indicate,  on  the  one  hand,  what  attitude 
Necho,  whose  march  to  the  Euphrates  was  previously  mentioned^ 
had  assumed  on  the  conquest  of  Judah  by  the  Chaldseans,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  under  these  circumstances  a  successful 
resistance  to  the  Chaldasans  on  the  part  of  Judah  was  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  thought  of 

Vers.  8-17  (cfc  2  Chron.  xxrvL  9  and  10).  Jehoiachin,  r?:*"^ 
or  r^t^^  (Ezek.  i  2),  i.&  he  whom  Jehovah  fortifies^  called  ^^\ 
in  1  Chron.  iiL  16,  17»  and  Jer.  xxvii  20,  zxviii  4,  eta,  and 
\rXKQ  in  Jer.  rx\i  24,  28,  zzxviL  1,  probably  according  to  the 
popular  twisting  and  contraction  of  the  name  Jehoiachin,  was 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne  (the  eight  years 
of  the  Chronicles  are  a  slip  of  the  pen),  and  reigned  three 
months,  or,  according  to  the  more  precise  statement  of  the 
Chronicles,  three  months  and  ten  days,  in  the  spirit  of  his  father. 
Ezekiel  (zix.  5-7)  describes  him  not  only  as  a  young  lion,  who 
learned  to  prey  and  devoured  men,  like  Jehoahaz,  but  also 
affirms  of  him  that  he  knew  their  (the  deceased  men's)  widows, 
i.c.  ravished  them,  and  destroyed  their  cities, — ^that  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  confine  his  deeds  of  violence  to  individuals,  but  extended 
them  to  all  that  was  left  behind  by  those  whom  he  had  murdered, 
viz.  to  their  fEunilies  and  possessions ;  and  nothing  is  affirmed 
in  Jer.  xxiL  24  and  28  respecting  his  character  at  variance  with 
this.  His  mother  NehuMa  was  a  daughter  of  Elnathan,  a 
ruler  of  the  people,  or  prince,  from  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxvi  22, 
xxxvi.  12,  25). — ^Yer.  10.  ''At  that  time,"  ie.  when  Jehoiachin 
had  come  to  the  throne;,  or,  according  to  2  Chron.  xzxvl  10, "  at 
the  turn  of  the  year,"  «.«.  in  the  spring  (see  at  1  Eings  kx.  22), 
the  servants  (generals)  of  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  city  was  besieged.  The  Keri  ^^  is  substantially 
correct,  but  is  an  unnecessary  alteration  of  the  ChetMb  n^,  since 
the  verb  when  it  precedes  the  subject  is  not  unfrequently  used 
in  the  singular,  though  before  a  plural  subject  (cf.  Ewald,  §  316, 
a).  The  '33  nay  are  different  from  the  on^n?  of  ver.  2.  As  the 
troops  sent  against  Jehoiakim  had  not  been  able  to  conquer 
Judah,  especially  Jerusalem,  ITebuchadnezzar  sent  his  generals 
with  an  army  against  Jerusalem,  to  besiege  the  city  and  take  it 
— ^Ver.  11.  During  the  siege  he  came  himself  to  punish  Jehoia- 
kim's  revolt  in  the  person  of  his  successor. — Ver.  12.  Then 
Jehoiachin  went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon  to  yield  himself  up 
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to  liim,  because  he  perceived  the  impossibility  of  holding  the 
city  any  longer  against  the  besiegers,  and  probably  hoped  to 
secure  Uie  &vour  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  peiiiaps  to  retain  the 
throne  as  his  vassal  by  a  voluntary  submission.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, however,  did  not  show  favour  any  more,  as  he  had  done 
to  Jehoiakim  at  the  first  taking  of  Jerusalem,  but  treated  Jehoia- 
chin  as  a  rebel,  made  him  prisoner,  and  led  him  away  to  Baby- 
lon, along  with  his  mother,  his  wives  (ver.  15),  his  princes  and 
his  chamberlains,  as  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (ch.  zxii  24  sqq.), 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  (Nebuchadnezzar^s)  reign.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  king^s  mother  in  vers.  12  and  15  is  not  to  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  she  still  acted  as  guardian  over 
the  king,  who  was  not  yet  of  i^  (J.  D.  Mich.),  but  from  the 
influential  position  which  she  occupied  in  the  kingdom  as  ^^^^^ 
(Jer.  zxix.  2  :  see  at  1  Kings  ziv.  21).  The  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  reckoned  from  the  time  when  his 
father  had  transfeired  to  him  the  chief  command  over  the  army 
to  make  war  upon  Necho,  according  to  which  his  first  year 
coincides  with  the  fawrih  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxv.  1).  As 
Nebuchadnezzar  acted  as  king,,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned, 
from  that  time  forward,  although  he  conducted  the  war  by  com- 
mand of  his  father,  this  is  always  reckoned  as  the  point  of  time 
at  which  his  reign  commenced,  both  in  our  books  and  also  in 
Jeremiah  (c£  ch.  xxv.  8  ;  Jer.  xxxiL  1).  According  to  this  cal- 
culation, his  reign  lasted  forty-four  years,  viz.  the  eight  years 
of  Jehoiakim  and  the  thirty-six  years  of  Jehoiachin's  imprison- 
ment, as  is  evident  from  ch.  xxv.  27. — ^Ver.  13.  Neliuchad- 
nezzar  thereupon,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  had  forced  his  way 
into  the  city,  plxmdered  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace, 
and  broke  the  gold  off  the  vessels  which  Solomon  had  made  in 
the  temple  of  Jehovah.  T^,  to  cut  off,  break  ofi^  as  in  ch.  xvi 
17,  i.e.  to  bear  off  the  gold  plates.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  already 
taken  a  portion  of  the  golden  vessels  of  the  temple  away  with 
him  at  the  first  taking  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim, and  had  placed  them  in  the  temple  of  his  god  at  Babylon 
(2  Chion.  xxxvi.  7 ;  Dan.  i  2).'  They  were  no  doubt  the  smaller 
vessels  of  solid  gold, — ^basins,  scoops,  goblets,  knives,  tongs,  etc, 
— ^which  Cyrus  delivered  up  again  to  the  Jews  on  their  return 
to  their  native  land  (Ezra  L  7  sqq.).  This  time  he  took  the 
gold  off  the  larger  vessels,  which  were  simply  plated  with  that 
metal,  such  as  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  table  of  shew-bread 
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and  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  carried  it  away  as  booty,  so  that 
on  the  third  conquest  of  Jerosalem,  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah, 
beside  a  few  gold  and  silver  basins  and  scoops  (ch.  kzv.  15)  there 
were  only  the  large  brazen  vessels  of  the  court  remaining  (ch. 
XXV.  13-17 ;  Jer.  xxvii  18  sqq.).  The  words, "  as  Jehovah  had 
spoken,"  refer  to  ch.  xx.  17  and  Isa.  xxxix.  6,  and  to  the  sayings 
of  other  prophets,  such  as  Jer.  xv.  13,  xvii  3,  eta — ^Vers,  14-16. 
Beside  these  treasures,  he  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  the 
cream  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  not  only  the  most 
affluent,  but,  as  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxiv.,  the  best  portion  in 
a  moral  respect  In  ver.  14  the  number  of  those  who  were 
carried  off  is  simply  given  in  a  general  form,  according  to  its 
sum-total,  as  10,000 ;  and  then  in  vers.  15  and  16  the  details 
are  more  minutely  specified  "  All  Jerusalem  "  is  the  whole  of 
the  population  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  first  of  all  divided  into 
two  leading  classes,  and  then  more  precisely  defined  by  the 
clause,  ^'nothing  was  left  except  the  common  people/'  and 
reduced  to  the  cream  of  the  citizens.  The  king,  queen-mother, 
and  king's  wives  being  passed  over  and  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  special  list  in  ver.  15,  there  are  noticed  here  0^.^n  >^ 
and  ^nn  n^a^  ^a^  ^j^q  fonn  the  first  of  the  leading  classes.  By 
the  D'n^  a^  meant,  according  to  ver.  15,  the  CS^P'n?^  chamber- 
lains, i.e.  the  officials  of  the  king's  court  in  general,  and  by  ^ 
pKH  ("  the  mighty  of  the  land  ")  all  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and 
families  of  the  nation  that  were  found  in  Jerusalem ;  and  under 
the  last  the  priests  and  prophets,  who  were  also  carried  away, 
according  to  Jer.  xxix.  1,  with  Ezekiel  among  them  (Ezek.  i  1), 
are  included  as  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  people.  The  b^yvj  ^^ 
are  called  i'jnn  ^g?:«  in  ver.  16  ;  their  number  was  7000.  The 
persons  intended  are  not  wairiors,  but  men  of  property,  as  in  ch. 
XV.  20.  The  second  class  of  those  who  were  carried  away  con- 
sisted of  ^^\y^^,  all  the  workers  in  stone,  metal,  and  wood,  that 
is  to  say,  masons,  smiths,  and  carpenters ;  and  "^1.0^?,  the  lock- 
smiths, including  probably  not  actual  locksmiths  only,  but  makers 
of  weapons  also.  There  is  no  need  for  any  serious  refutation  of 
the  marvellous  explanation  given  of  "^JDO  by  Hitzig  (on  Jer. 
xxiv.  1),  who  derives  it  from  Dp  and  "^i,  and  supposes  it  to 
be  an  epithet  applied  to  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  who  had 
been  made  into  tributary  labourers,  although  it  has  been  adopted 
by  Thenius  and  Graf,  who  make  them  into  artisans  of  the  foreign 
socagers.     P/jn'Oy  n^ = HS'?"'^^  (ch.  xxv.  1 2),  the  poor  people 
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of  the  Iand/t.6.  the  lower  portion  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem, 
from  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  fear  any  rebellion,  because 
they  possessed  nothing  (Jer.  xxxix.  10),  ie.  neither  property 
(money  nor  other  possessions),  nor  strength  and  ability  to 
organize  a  revolt  The  antithesis  to  these  is  formed  by  the 
nDP6p  "Vjf  O'nlai,  the  strong  or  powerful  men,  who  were  in  a 
condition  to  originate  and  carry  on  a  war;  for  this  categoiy 
includes  all  who  were  carried  away,  not  merely  the  thousand 
workmen,  but  also  the  seven  thousand  ^inn  ^vf2H^  and  the  king's 
officers  and  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  whose  number  amounted  to 
two  thousand,  since  the  total  number  of  the  exiles  was  ten  thou- 
sand. There  is  no  special  allusion  to  warriors  or  military,  because 
in  the  struggle  for  the  rescue  of  the  capital  and  the  kingdom  from 
destruction  every  man  who  could  bear  aims  performed  military 
service,  so  that  the  distinction  between  warriors  and  non-warriors 
was  swept  away,  and  the  actual  warriors  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
ten  thousand.  Bdbd  is  the  country  of  Babylonia,  or  rather  the 
Babylonian  empire. — ^Ver.  1 7.  Over  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
who  had  been  left  behind  Nebuchadnezzar  placed  the  paternal 
imcle  of  the  king,  who  had  been  led  away,  viz.  Mattaniah,  and 
made  him  king  imder  the  name  of  Zedekiah.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Josiah  (Jer.  i  3,  xxxvii  1) ;  was  only  ten  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  and  twenty-one  years  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne ;  and  as  the  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  who  being 
only  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  not  have  a  son  capable  of  reign- 
ing, had  the  first  claim  to  the  throne.  Instead  of  \i%  his  uncle, 
we  have  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi  10  vnM,  his  brother,  ie.  his  nearest 
relation.  On  the  change  in  the  name  see  at  ch.  xxiiL  34. 
The  name  ^•^Ji^j?,  ie.  he  who  has  Jehovah's  righteousness,  was 
probably  chosen  by  Mattaniah  in  the  hope  that  through  him  or 
in  his  reign  the  Lord  would  create  the  righteousness  promised 
to  His  people. 

CHAP.  XXIV.  18-XXV.  80.  EEIGN  OF  ZEDEKUH,  DESTRUCTION  OP 
JERUSALEM  AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH,  AND  FATE  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  LEFT  BEHIND,  AND  OF  KING  JEHOIACHIN.^ 

Vers.  18-20.  Length  and  spirit  of  ZedehiaJCs  reign  (cf.  Jer, 
liL  1-3,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi  11-13). — ^Zedekiah's  mother  Ha- 

>  To  this  section  the  hiBtorical  appendix  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  Hi.) 
fonuahes  a  parallel,  vhidt  agrees  with  it  for  the  meet  part  word  for  word, 
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mital,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  libnah,  was  also  the  mother  of 
Jehoahaz  (ck  zxilL  31)  ;  consequently  he  was  his  own  brother 
and  the  half-brother  of  Jehoiakim,  whose  mother  was  named 
Zebidah  (cL  xziii  36).  His  reign  lasted  eleven  xeais,  and  in 
its  attitude  towards  the  Lord  exactly  resembled  that  of  his 
brother  Jehoiakim,  except  that  Zedekiah  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  so  much  eneigy  ttx  that  which  was  evil  According 
to  Jer.  xxxviii  5  and  24  sqq.,  he  was  weak  in  character,  and 
completely  governed  by  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom,  having 
no  power  or  courage  whatever  to  offer  resistance.  But^  like 
them,  he  did  not  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  through 
Jeremiah  (Jei;  xxxviL  2),  or,  as  it  Js  expressed  in  '2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  12,  "  he  did  not  humble  himself  before  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  who  spake  to  him  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."— » 
Yer.  20.  "  for  because  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  it  happened 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem."  The  subject  to  nn^n  is  to 
be  taken  from  what  precedes,  viz.  Zedekiah's  doing  evil,  or  that 
such  a  God-resisting  man  as  Zedekiah  became  king.  ^'  Not  that 
it  was  of  God  that  Zedekiah  was  wicked,  but  that  Zedekiah,  a 
man  (if  we  believe  Brentius,  in  loc)  simple,  dependent  upon 
counsellors,  yet  at  the  same  time  despising  the  word  of  Gk)d 
and  impenitent  (2  Chron.  xxxvi  12,  13),  became  king,  so  as 
to  be  the  cause  of  Jerusalem's  destruction"  (Seb.  Schm.).  On 
'W  ia^i»B^n  np  c£  ver.  3,  and  ch.  xviL  18,  23.  *"  And  Zedekiah 
rebelled  against  the  king  of  Babel,"  who,  according  to  2  Chron. 
xxxvi  1 3,  had  made  him  swear  by  God,  to  whom  he  vras  bound 

omitting  ouly  the  short  aocomit  of  the  miuder  of  Qedaliah  and  of  the  flight 
of  the  people  to  Egypt  (yeis.  22-26),  and  adding  instead  a  oompntation  of 
the  number  of  the  people  who  were  led  away  to  Babel  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(vers.  28-30).  Apart  from  the  less  important  Tariations,  which  have  arisen  in 
part  simply  from  copyists'  errors,  we  have  in  Jer.  liL  18,  and  especially  in 
vers.  21  and  22,  by  no  means  ununportant  notices  concerning  the  Teasels  of 
the  temple,  especially  concerning  the  ornaments  of  the  brazen  pillars,  which 
do  not  occur  anywhere  in  onr  books.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  our  text  was 
not  derived  from  Jer.  liL  (Havemick),  and  that  Jer.  lii.  was  not  borrowed 
from  our  books  of  Kings  and  appended  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies 
(Ros.,  Maur.,  Ew.,  Graf).  On  the  contrary,  the  two  accounts  are  simply 
brief  extracts  from  one  common  and  more  elaborate  history  of  the  later  times 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  possibly  composed  by  Jeremiah  or  Baruch,  analogous 
to  the  two  extracts  from  the  history  of  Hezekiah  in  2  Kings  xviii.-xx.  and 
Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxix. — ^More  minute  accounts  of  this  space  of  time  are  given 
in  the  historical  portions  of  the  prophecies  of  Jerezoiah  (ch.  zxzix.-xU¥.), 
which  form  an  explanatory  commentary  to  the  section  before  n& 
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by  oath  to  render  fealty.  This  breach  of  covenant  and  Mvolous 
violation  of  his  oath  Ezekiel  also  condenms  in  sharp  words 
(Ezek.  xvil  13  sqq.),  as  a  grievous  sin  against  the  Lord.  Zede- 
kiah  also  appears  firom  the  very  first  to  have  had  no  intention 
of  keeping  the  oath  of  fealty  which  he  took  to  the  king  of  Babel 
with  very  great  uprightnesa  For  only  a  short  time  after  he  was 
installed  as  king  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  Babel  (Jer.  xxix. 
3),  which,  judging  &om  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  the  exiles 
that  Jeremiah  gave  to  the  ambassadors  to  take  with  them,  can 
hardly  have  been  sent  with  any  other  object  than  to  obtain  from 
the  king  of  Babel  the  return  of  those  who  had  been  carried 
away.  Then  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  himself  made 
a  journey  to  Babel  (Jer.  xli  59),  evidently  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  upon  the  spot,  and  to  ensure  the  king  of  Babel  of 
his  fidelity.  And  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  same  year,  probably 
after  his  return  &om  Babel,  ambassadors  of  the  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, Tyrians,  and  Sidonians  came  to  Jerusalem  to  make  an 
alliance  with  him  for  throwing  off  the  Chaldsean  yoke  (Jer. 
xxvii  3).  Zedekiah  also  had  recourse  to  Egypt,  where  the  en- 
terprising Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apries)  had  ascended  the  throne ; 
and  then,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  trusting  to  the 
help  of  Egypt,  revolted  from  the  king  of  Babel,  probably  at  a 
time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  (according  to  the  combinations  of  M. 
V.  Nieb.,  which  are  open  to  question  however)  was  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Media. 

Ch.  zxv.  1-7.  Sieffs  and  eonguat  of  JerusdUm;  Zedekiah 
taken  priaoner  and  led  away  to  Babd  (c£  Jer.  lii  4-11  and 
•gyTiT-  1—7). — Ver.  1.  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah, on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month,  Nebuchadnezzar 
marched  with  all  his  forces  against  Jerusalem  and  commenced 
the  siege  (c£  Jer.  zxxix.  1),  after  he  had  taken  all  the  rest  of  the 
fortified  cities  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  Lachish  and 
Azekah,  which  were  besieged  at  the  same  time  as  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  On  the  very  same  day  the  commencement  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  revealed  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  in 
his  exile  (Ezek.  xxiv.  1).  ''  And  they  built  against  it  (the  city) 
siege-towers  round  about"  R!!^,  which  only  occurs  here  and 
in  Jeremiah  (lii.  4)  and  Ezekiel  (iv.  2,  xvii.  17,  xxi  27,  xxvi.  8), 
does  not  mean  either  a  line  of  drcumvaUation  (J.  D.  Mich., 
Hitzig),  Of  the  outermost  endosuie  constructed  of  palisades 
(Theniufl^  whose  assertion  that  RT?  is  always  mentioned  as  the 
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first  work  of  the  besiegers  is  refuted  by  Ezek.  xvii  17  and  xxi 
27),  but  a  waich,  and  that  in  a  collective  sense :  watch-towers  or 
siege-towers  (cf.  Ges.  tlus.  p.  330^  and  Hayemick  on  Ezek.  iv. 
2). — ^Ver.  2.  "  And  the  city  was  besieged  till  the  eleventh  year 
of  king  Zedekiah/'  in  which  the  northern  wall  of  the  city  was 
broken  through  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  (ver.  3). 
That  Jerusalem  could  sustain  a  siege  of  this  duration^  namely 
eighteen  months,  shows  what  the  strength  of  the  fortifications 
must  have  been.    Moreover  the  siege  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time,  when  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  king  Hophra  com- 
pelled the  Chaldasans  to  march  to  meet  him  and  drive  him  back, 
which  they  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  doing  without  a  battle 
(cf.  Jer.  xxxvii  5  sqq.,  Ezek  xvii  7). — ^Vers.  3,  4.  Trusting 
partly  to  the  help  of  the  Egyptians  and  partly  to  the  strength 
of  Jerusalem,  Zedekiah  paid  no  attention  to  the  repeated  en* 
treaties  of  Jeremiah,  that  he  would  save  himself  with  his  capital 
and  people  from  the  destruction  which  was  otherwise  inevitable, 
by  submitting  to  the  Chaldseans  (cfl  Jer.  xxi  37  and  38),  but 
allowed  things  to  reach  their  worst,  until  the  famine  became  so 
intense,  that  inhuman  horrors  were  perpetrated  (cf.  Lam.  ii. 
20,  21,  iv.  9, 10),  and  eventually  a  breach  was  made  in  the  city 
wall  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month.     The  statement  of 
the  month  is  omitted  in  our  text,  where  the  words  T?!*!  ^^'^ 
(Jer.  lii.  6,  cf.  xxxix  2)  have  fallen  out  before  »19K^3  (ver.  3, 
commencement)  through  the  oversight  of  a  copyist.     The  over- 
whelming extent  of  the  famine  is  mentioned,  not  *'  because  the 
people  were  thereby  rendered  quite  tmfit  to  offer  any  further 
resistance"  (Seb.  Schm.),  but  as  a  proof  of  the  truUi  of  the 
prophetic  announcements  (Lev.  xxvi  29 ;  Deut  xxviiL  53-57 ; 
Jer.  XV.  2,  xxvii  13 ;  Ezek.  iv.  16,  17).      rj?'?  0?  are  the  com- 
mon people  in  Jeitisalem,  or  the  citizens  of  the  capital.     From 
the  more  minute  account  of  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  into  the 
city  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3-5  we  learn  that  the  Chaldaeans  made  a 
breach  in  the  northern  or  outer  wall  of  the  lower  city,  i.e.  the 
second  wall,  built  by  Hezekiah  and  Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
5,  xxxiii.  14),  and  forced  their  way  into  the  lower  city  (p^^^, 
xxiL  14),  so  that  their  generals  took  their  stand  at  the  gate  of 
the  centre,  which  was  in  the  wall  that  separated  the  lower  city 
from  the  upper  city  upon  Zion,  and  formed  the  passage  from 
the  one  to  the  other.     When  Zedekiah  saw  them  here,  he  fled 
by  night  with  the  soldiers  out  of  the  city,  through  the  gate 
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±  between  the  two  walls  at  or  above  the  king's  garden^  on  the  load 
to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  while  the  Chaldseans  were  round 
about  the  city.  In  ver.  4  a  faulty  text  had  come  down  to  ns. 
In  the  clause  'lO??^^?  ^?^?^r^  the  verb  ^nrjT  is  omitted,  if  not 
even  more,  namely  ^"^V^  tP  ^KW  ^rny ,  "  fled  and  went  out  of  the 
city."  And  if  we  compare  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  it  is  evident  that 
before  'on  ^l?3K"73)  still  more  has  dropped  out,  not  merely  vS**], 
which  must  have  stood  in  the  text,  since  according  to  ver.  5  the 
king  was  among  the  fugitives ;  but  most  probably  the  whole 
clause  •TJW  ^  wp^w  D>n  -JKto  ^n^,  since  the  words  'on  ^B?jK"i>5i 
have  no  real  connection  with  what  precedes,  and  cannot  form  a 
circumstantial  clause  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned.  The 
**  gate  between  the  two  walls,  which  (was)  at  or  over  (7?)  the 
king^s  garden,"  was  a  gate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  city  of  Zion ;  for, 
according  to  Neh.  iii.  15,  the  king's  garden  was  at  the  pool  of 
Siloah,  ie.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tjrropoeon  (see  Bob.  Pal.  ii  142). 
By  this  defile,  therefore,  the  approach  to  the  city  was  barred  by 
a  double  wall,  the  inner  one  running  from  Zion  to  the  Ophel, 
whilst  the  outer  one,  at  some  distance  off,  connecte'd  the  Zion 
wall  with  the  outer  surrounding  wall  of  the  Ophel,  and  most 
probably  enclosed  the  king's  garden.  The  subject  to  ^^n  is 
"n^??,  which  has  dropped  out  before  'W  ^K^jiK-^ai.  nangn  is  the 
lowland  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  (see  at  Deut.  i.  1). — 
Ver.  5.  As  the  Chaldaeans  were  enccunped  aroimd  the  city,  the 
flight  was  immediately  discovered.  The  Chaldcean  army  pur- 
sued him,  and  overtook  him  in  the  steppes  of  Jericho,  whilst  his 
own  army  was  dispersed,  all  of  which  Ezekiel  had  foreseen  in 
the  Spirit  (Ezek.  xii  3  sqq.).  inn;,  niany  are  that  portion  of  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  which  formed  the  country  round  Jericho 
(see  at  JosL  iv.  13). — ^Ver.  6.  Zcdekiah  having  been  seized  by 
the  Chaldaeans,  was  taken  to  the  king  of  Babel  in  the  Chaldsean 
headquarters  at  Biblah  (see  at  ch.  xxiii.  33),  and  was  there  put 
upon  his  trial  According  to  ver.  1,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  person ;  but  afterwards,  pos- 
sibly not  till  after  the  Egyptians  who  came  to  relieve  the 
besieged  city  had  been  repulsed,  he  transferred  the  continuance 
of  the  siege,  which  was  a  prolonged  one,  to  his  generals,  and 
retired  to  Biblah,  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign from  thence.  'i^B'TiK  OBcfe  i|\  to  conduct  judicial  pro- 
ceedings with  any  one,  ie.  to  hear  and  judge  him.     For  this 
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Jeremiah  constantly  uses  the  plural  D^DBishD^  not  only  in  ch.  Hi. 
9  and  xxxix.  5,  but  also  in  ch.  L  16  and  iv.  12. — ^Ver.  7.  The 
punishment  pronounced  upon  Zedekiah  was  the  merited  reward 
of  the  breach  of  his  oath,  and  his  hardening  himseK  against  the 
coimsel  of  the  Lord  which  was  announced  to  him  by  Jeremiah 
during  the  siege,  that  he  should  save  not  only  his  own  life,  but 
also  Jerusalem  from  destruction,  by  a  voluntary  submission  to 
the  Chaldaeans,  whereas  by  obstinate  resistance  he  would  bring 
an  ignominious  destruction  upon  himself,  his  family,  the  city, 
and  the  whole  people  (Jer.  xxxviii  17  sqq.,  xxxil  6,  xxxiv.  3 
sqq.).  His  sons,  who,  though  not  mentioned  in  ver.  4,  had  fled 
with  him  and  had  been  taken,  and  (according  to  Jer.  lii  10  and 
xxxix.  6)  all  the  nobles  (princes)  of  Judah,  se.  those  who  had 
fled  with  the  king,  were  slain  before  his  eyes.  He  himself  was 
then  blinded,  and  led  away  to  Babel,  chained  with  double  chains 
of  brass,  and  kept  a  prisoner  there  till  his  death  (Jer.  lii  11)  ; 
so  that,  as  Ezekiel  (xii  13)  had  prophesied,  he  came  to  Babel, 
but  did  not  see  the  land,  and  died  there.  Blinding  by  pricking 
out  the  eyes  was  a  common  punishment  for  princes  among  the 
Babylonians  and  Persians  (of.  Herod,  vii  18,  and  Brisson,  de 
regio  Pers.  princip,  p.  589).  Q^^fT?,  double  brazen  chains,  are 
brazen  fetters  for  the  hands  and  feet.  Samson  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xvi  21). 

Vera  8-21.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  The 
people  carried  away  to  Babel  (cf.  Jer.  liL  12-27,  and  xxxix. 
8-10). — In  this  section  we  have  first  a  general  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  (vers.  8-10),  and  of  the 
carrying  away  of  the  people  (vers.  11  and  12),  and  then  a  more 
particular  description  of  what  was  done  with  the  metal  vessels 
of  the  temple  (vers.  13-17),  and  how  the  spiritual  and  secular 
leaders  of  the  people  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were  treated 
(vers.  18-21). — Vers.  8-10.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by 
the  burning  of  the  temple,  of  the  king's  palace,  and  of  all  the 
larger  buildings,  and  by  throwing  down  the  walls,  was  effected 
by  Nebuzaradan,  the  chief  of  the  body-guard  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Instead  of  the  seventh  day  we 
have  the  tenth  in  Jer.  lii  12.  This  difference  might  be  recon- 
ciled, as  proposed  by  earlier  commentators,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  burning  of  the  city  lasted  several  days,  commencing  on 
the  seventh  and  ending  on  the  tenth.      But  since  there  are 
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similar  differences  met  with  afterwards  (vers.  1 7  and  1 9)  in  the 
statement  of  numbers^  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  from 
the  substitution  of  similar  numeral  letters^  we  must  assume  that 
there  is  a  change  of  this  kind  hera  Which  of  the  two  dates  is 
the  correct  one  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  circumstance 
that  the  later  Jews  kept  the  ninth  as  a  fast-day  cannot  be 
regarded  as  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  date  given  in 
Jeremiah,  as  Thenius  supposes ;  for  in  Zech.  vii  3  and  viii  19 
the  fasting  of  the  fifth  month  is  mentionecif,  but  no  day  is  given ; 
and  though  in  the  Talmudic  times  the  ninth  day  of  the  month 
began  to  be  kept  as  a  fast-day,  this  was^  not  merely  in  remem- 
brance of  the  Chaldsean  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  the 
Soman  also,  and  of  three  other  calamities  which  had  befallen 
the  nation  (see  the  statement  of  the  Gemara  on  this  subject  in 
lightfoot,  0pp.  ii.  p.  139,  ed.  Leusden,  and  in  EoUer  on  Zech. 
vii.  3),  from  which  we  see  that  the  Gemarists  in  the  most  un- 
historical  manner  grouped  together  different  calamitous  events 
in  one  single  day.  The  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
corresponds  to  the  eleventh  of  Zedekiah  (see  at  ch.  xxiv. 
12).  Nebuzaradan  is  not  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3  among 
the  Chaldaean  generals  who  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  so 
that  he  must  have  been  ordered  to  JerusEdem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  the  taking  of  the  city  and  the  condemnation  of 
Zedekiah,  to  carry  out  the  destruction  of  the  city,  the  carrying 
dway  of  the  people,  and  the  appointment  of  a  deputy-governor 
over  those  who  were  left  behind  in  the  land.  This  explains  i^  a 
very  simple  manner  how  a  month  could  intervene  between  their 
forcing  their  way  into  the  city,  at  all  events  into  the  lower  city, 
and  the  burning  of  it  to  the  ground,  without  there  being  any 
necessity  to  assume,  with  Thenius,  that  the  city  of  Zion  held 
out  for  a  month,  which  is  by  no  means  probable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  fighting  men  had  fled  with  Zedekiah  and  had 
been  scattered  in  their  flight  D'ri30'3"i  =  D'na»n  nfcf  in  Gen. 
xxxvii  36,  xxxix.  1,  was  with  the  Babylonians,  as  with  the 
Egyptians,  the  chief  of  the  king's  body-guard,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  execute  the  sentences  of  death  (see  at  Gren.  xxxvii.  36). 
O^naan  answers  to  the  W3n  of  the  Israelites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
€tc.).  In  Jer.  lii  12  we  have  ^.^o  \?Bf>  1W  instead  of  il^D  nay, 
without  the  "»W,  which  is  rarely  omitted  in  prose,  and  P^t^'i^? 
instead  of  o>^\ :  he  came  into  Jerusalem,  not  he  forced  a  way 
into  the  real  Jerusalem  (Thenius).     The  meaning  is  not  altered 
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}3fy  these  two  variations. — ^Ver.  9.  By  the  words,  **  every  great 
house,"  '*)^  ^9^"^  HK  is  more  minutely  defined :  not  all  the  houses 
to  the  very  last,  but  simply  all  the  laige  houses  he  burned  to  the 
Veiy  last,  together  with  the  temple  and  the  royal  palaces.  The 
victors  used  one  portion  of  the  dwelling-houses  for  their  stay  in 
Jerusalem.  He  then  had  all  the  waUs  of  the  city  destroyed. 
In  Jeremiah  bb  is  omitted  before  nbtn,  as  not  being  required  for 
the  sense ;  and  also  the  HK  before  D^naD  on,  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  sense,  and  has  fallen  out  through  a  copyistfs  oversight — 
Vers.  11,  12.  The  rest  of  the  people  he  led  away,  both  those 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  the  city  and  the  deserters  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  Chaldseans,  and  the  remnant  of  the  multitude. 
pmn  w,  for  which  we  have  I^dkh  w  in  Jer.  lii  15,  has  been 
interpreted  in  various  ways.  As  l^o^  signifies  an  artist  or  arti- 
ficer in  Frov.  viiL  30,  and  W*}  "W  has  just  preceded  it,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  Uie  reading  t^^*},  as  Hiteig 
and  Graf  have  done,  and  understand  by  it  the  remnant  of  the 
artisans,  who  were  called  ^^JP^lH  ^O'l  ui  ch.  xxiv.  14,  16.  But 
this  view  is  precluded  by  Jer.  xxxix.  9,  where  we  find  oyn  yv 
DnK^an  instead  of  liOKn  w  or  f^onn  \  These  words  cannot  be 
set  aside  by  the  arbitrary  assumption  that  they  crept  into  the 
text  through  a  copyist's  error ;  for  the  assertion  that  they  con- 
tain a  purposeless  repetition  is  a  piece  of  dogmatical  criticism, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  distinction  drawn  in  Jer.  xxxix.  9  be- 
tween "»^J|3  onKB^n  n^n  nrr  and  Q^Kf  ?n  oyf?  w.  Consequenfly 
l<D«ri  is  simply  another  form  for  l^tsnn  (n  and  k  being  inters 
changed)  in  the  sense  of  a  mass  of  people,  and  we  have  simply 
the  choice  left  between  two  interpretations.  Either  Dy(i  "UV 
Tya  DnNB^an  means  the  fighting  people  left  in  the  city,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  deserters  who  had  fled  to  the  Chald£eans» 
and  liDNH  =  lionn  -w  in  Jer.  UL  15,  or  n'nnmn  oyn  w  in  Jer. 
xxxix.  9,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  or  D^  "UV 
Tya  'i^^an  is  the  people  left  in  Jerusalem  (warriors  and  non- 
warriors),  and  l^onn  in^  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  land 
outside  Jerusalem.  The  latter  is  probably  the  preferable  view, 
not  only  because  full  justice  is  thereby  done  to  ^"^^^  in  the  first 
clause,  but  also  because  it  is  evident  from  the  exception  men- 
tioned in  ver.  12  that  the  deportation  was  not  confined  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  extended  to  the  population  of  the 
whole  land.  The  ''  poor  people,"  whom  he  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  land  as  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen,  were  the  common 
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people,  or  people  without  property,  not  merely  in  Jerusalem, 
but  throughout  the  whole  land  n^rj  ripi  =  n^nf  rfpi  (ch, 
xxiv.  14).  Instead  of  Tmt?  we  have  in  Jeremiah  rt^D :  the 
plural  used  in  an  abstract  sense,  ''  the  poverty,"  i,e.  the  lower 
people,  **  the  poor  who  had  nothing"  (Jer.  xzxix.  1 0).  Instead 
of  the  CfheOSb  D'3J^  from  M,  seeuU,  aravit,  the  Keri  has  D'?^^^ 
from  3?),  in  the  same  sense,  after  Jer.  liL  16. — ^Vers.  13-17. 
The  brazen  vessels  of  the  temple  were  broken  in  pieces,  and 
the  brass,  and  smaller  vessels  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  were 
carried  away.  Compare  Jer.  liL  17-23,  where  several  other 
points  are  mentioned  that  have  been  passed  over  in  the  account 
before  us.  The  pillars  of  brass  (see  1  Kings  viL  15  sqq.),  the 
stands  (see  1  Kings  vii  27  sqq.),  and  the  brazen  sea  (1  Kings 
vii  23  sqq.),  were  broken  in  pieces,  because  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  carry  these  colossal  things  away  without  breaking 
them  up.  On  the  smaller  vessels  used  in  the  worship  (ver.  14) 
see  1  Kings  viL  40.  In  Jer.  liL  18  njnmn  are  also  mentioned. 
Ver.  15  is  abridged  still  more  in  contrast  with  Jer.  lii.  19,  and 
only  rtjnnon  and  nipnTon  are  mentioned,  whereas  in  Jeremiah  six 
different  things  are  enumerated  beside  the  candlesticks.  ^^^ 
«ip3 , . .  ant,  '*  what  was  of  gold,  gold,  what  was  of  silver,  silver, 
the  captain  of  the  guard  took  away,"  is  a  comprehensive  descrip* 
tion  of  the  objects  carried  away.  To  this  there  is  appended  a 
remark  in  ver.  16  concerning  the  quantity  of  the  brass  of  the 
large  vessels,  which  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  weighed ; 
and  in  ver.  17a  supplementary  notice  respecting  the  artistic 
work  of  the  two  pillars  of  brass.  '>^i  Dn^id];n  is  placed  at  the 
head  absolutely :  as  for  the  pillars,  eta,  the  brass  of  all  these 
vessels  was  not  to  be  weighed.  In  Jer.  lii  20,  along  with  the 
brazen  sea,  the  twelve  brazen  oxen  under  it  are  mentioned ;  and 
in  the  description  of  the  pillars  of  brass  (vers.  21  sqq.)  there 
ore  several  points  alluded  to  which  are  omitted  in  our  books, 
not  only  here,  but  also  in  1  Kings  vii  16  sqq.  For  the  fact  itself 
see  the  explanation  given  at  pp.  97-103.  The  omission  of  the 
twelve  oxen  in  so  condensed  an  account  as  that  contained  in  our 
text  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that  these  words  in  Jeremiah 
are  a  spurious  addition  made  by  a  later  copyist,  since  the  assump- 
tion that  Ahaz  sent  the  brazen  oxen  to  king  Tiglath-pileser  can- 
not  be  proved  from  ch.  xvi  17  (see  p.  407).  Instead  of  B^ 
ra«  we  must  read  nbK  rpn,  jlve  cubits,  according  to  Jer.  lii  22 
and  1  Kings  viL  16.     The  nanbrr^^  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is 
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very  strildngy  since  it  stands  quite  alone^  and  when  connected 
with  ''^  ^^)  does  not  appear  to  yield  any  appiopriate  sense, 
as  the  second  pillar  was  like  the  first  not  merely  with  regard  to 
the  trelUs-work,  but  in  its  foim  and  size  throughout  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  historian  intended  to  give 
especial  prominence  to  the  similarity  of  the  two  pillara  with 
reference  to  this  one  point  alone. — ^Vers.  18—21  (c£  Jer.  liL 
24-27).  The  principal  ofiGicers  of  the  temple  and  city,  and 
sixty  men  of  the  population  of  the  land,  who  were  taken  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuzaradan  sent  to  his  king  at  Biblah, 
where  they  were  put  to  deatL  Seraiah,  the  high  {xriest,  is  the 
grandfather  or  great-grandfather  of  Ezra  the  scribe  (Ezra  vii  1 ; 
1  Chron.  v.  40).  Zephaniah,  a  priest  of  the  second  rank  0*73 
njBto ;  in  Jer.  n^eiDn  ]nb :  see  at  cL  xziii  4),  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  who  took  a  prominent  place 
among  the  priests,  according  to  Jer.  xxL  1,  xxix.  25  sqq.,  and 
xxxyiL  3.  The  "  three  keepers  of  the  threshold"  are  probably 
the  three  superintendents  of  the  Levites,  whose  duty  it  was 
tp  keep  guard  over  the  temple,  and  therefore  were  among  the 
principal  officers  of  the  sanctuary. — ^Ver.  19.  From  the  city,  ie. 
from  the  civil  authorities  of  the  city,  Nebugftradan  took  a  king's 
chamberlain  (D^9)'  ^^^  ^^  commander  of  the  men  of  war. 
Instead  of  ^'?B  KVi  ne^  we  find  in  Jer.  liL  25  'B  n;n  nrK,  who 
had  been  pommander,  with  an  allusion  to  the  fieict  that  his 
official  function  had  terminated  when  the  city  was  conquered 
"  And  Jive  (according  to  Jeremiah  aeven)  men  of  those  who  saw 
the  king's  face,"  ie.  who  belonged  to  the  king's  immediate  circle, 
de  intimis  cansUiariis  regis,  and  "  the  scribe  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  raised  the  people  o{  the  land  for  military  service," 
or  who  enrolled  them.  Although  *i&bn  has  the  article,  which  is 
omitted  in  Jeremiah,  the  following  words  Koyn  nb  are  governed 
by  it,  or  coimected  with  it  in  the  constmct  state  (Ewald, 
§  290,  cQ.  K^^  *^fc^  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  of 
the  military  forces,  and  *'^  Ka^on  a  more  precise  definition  of 
"i&is)?,  and  not  of  Kixn  nfe^^  which  needed  no  such  definition. 
"  And  sixty  men  of  the  land-population  who  were  found  in  the 
city."  They  were  probably  son^e  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
rural  districts,  or  they  may  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  city,  and  therefore  were  executed  in  Biblah,  and 
not  merely  deported  with  the  rest  of  the  people. — ^The  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  closes  with  ^^^ip^^  ^ 
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in  ver.  21^ ''  thus  was  Judah  earned  away  out  of  its  own  land  f 
and  in  vers.  22-26  there  follows  merely  a  brief  notice  of  those 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  the  land,  in  the  place  of  which  we 
find  in  Jer.  liL  28-40  a  detailed  account  of  the  number  of 
those  who  were  carried  away. 

Vers.  22-26.  InstaUatian  of  Cfedaliah  the  governor.  Sis 
cusas&incUian,  and  the  flight  of  the  people  to  Egypt. — ^Much  fuller 
accounts  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  Jer.  xL-xliv.  of  the 
events  which  are  but  briefly  indicated  here. — ^Vers.  22,  23. 
Over  the  remnant  of  the  people  left  in  the  land  Nebuchadnezzar 
placed  Gedaliah  as  governor  of  the  land,  who  tqpk  up  his  abode 
in  MizpaL  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  who  had  interested 
himself  on  behalf  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  saved  his  life  (Jer. 
xxvL  24),  and  the  grandson  of  Shaphan,  a  man  of  whom  nothii^ 
more  is  known  (see  at  ch.  zxii  12),  had  his  home  in  Jerusalem, 
and,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  attitude  towards  Jeremiah,  had 
probably  secured  the  confidence  of  the  Chaldseans  at  the  siege  and 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  his  upright  conduct,  and  by  what  he 
did  to  induce  the  people  to  submit  to  the  judgment  inflicted  by 
Grod  ;  so  that  Nebuchadnezzar  entrusted  him  with  the  oversight 
of  those  who  were  left  behind  in  the  land  —  men,  women, 
children,  poor  people,  and  even  a  few  princesses  and  court- 
officials,  whom  they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  or  worth  while 
to  cany  away  (Jer.  xL  7,  xlL  10, 16),  ie.  he  made  him  governor 
of  the  conquered  land.  Mizpah  is  the  present  Nebi  Samvnl,  two 
hours  to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem  (see  at  Josh.  xviiL  26). — 
On  hearing  of  GedaUah's  appointment  as  governor,  there  came  to 
him  ^  all  the  captains  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  army  and 
their  men/'  le.  those  portions  of  the  army  which  had  been  scattered 
at  the  flight  of  the  king  (ver.  5),  and  which  had  escaped  from  the 
Chaldeans,  and,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Jer.  xL  7,  had  dispersed 
themselves  "  in  the  field,"  ie.  about  the  land.  Instead  of  0^?^J^^, 
we  have  in  Jer.  xL  7  the  clearer  expression  0*7^^*  "  ^^^  their 
men/'  whilst  Q^^^^Tl  ^  ^^^  ^^^  receives  its  more  precise  defini- 
tion from  the  previous  word  tsb^m.  Of  the  military  commanders 
the  following  are  mentioned  by  name :  Ishmael,  etc.  (the  ]  before 
^^^S^.  is  explia,  ''and  indeed  Ishmael").  Ishmael,  son  of 
Mattaniah  and  grandson  of  Elishama,  probably  of  the  king^s 
secretaiy  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxvi  12  and  20,  of  royal  blood. 
Nothing  further  is  known  about  the  other  names.  We  simply 
learn  from  Jer.  xL  13  sqq.  that  Johanan  had  warned  GledaliiJi 
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against  the  treacheiy  of  Ishmaely  and  that  when  Gedaliah  was 
slain  by  Ishma,el,  having  disregarded  the  warning,  he  put  him- 
self  at  the  head  of  the  people  and  marched  with  them  to  Egypt, 
notwithstanding  the  dissuasions  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xli.  15  sqq.). 
Instead  of  ''  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah/'  we  have  in  Jer.  xL  8 
"  Johanan  and  Jonathan  the  sons  of  Kareah ;"  but  it  is  nncer^ 
tain  whether  }njVl  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Jeremiah  from  the 
previous  Ijnin^  merely  through  a  mistake,  and  this  mistake  has 
brought  with  it  the  alteration  of  t?  into  ^ja  (Ewald),  or  whether 
TjA'*]  has  dropped  out  of  our  text  through  an  oversight,  and  this 
omission  has  occasioned  the  alteration  of  ^33  into  p  (Thenius, 
Graf,  etc.).  The  former  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  Jer.  xL  13,  xli  11,  16,  Johanan  the  son  of 
Kareah  alone  is  mentioned.  In  Jer.  xL  8  ''tSjf  ^m  (CheOSb  "fi^p) 
stands  before  ^^9b|n,  according  to.  which  it  was  not  Seraiah 
who  sprang  from  Netophah,  but  Ophai  whose  sons  were  military 
commanders.  He  was  called  NetophathiU  because  he  sprang 
from  Netopha  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem  (Neh.  vii  26  ; 
Ezra  ii  22),  the  identity  of  which- with  BeU  NeUif  is  by  no 
means  probable  (see  at  2  Sam.  xxiii  28).  The  name  ^^V^.  is 
written  ^n^^r  in  Jeremiah ;  he  was  the  son  of  the  Maachathite, 
i.e.  his  father  sprang  from  the  Syrian  district  of  Maacah  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hermon  (see  at  Deut.  iii  14). — ^Yer.  24. 
As  these  men  were  afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Chaldseans 
because  they  had  fought  against  them,  Gedaliah  assured  them 
on  oath  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  firom  them  if  they  would 
dwell  peaceably  in  the  land,  be  submissive  to  the  king  of  Babel, 
and  cultivate  the  land  (c£  Jer.  xL  9  and  10).  ''  Servants  of 
the  Chaldees "  are  Chaldsean  officials  who  were  subordinate  to 
the  governor  Gedaliah. — ^Ver.  25.  In  the  seventh  month,  ie. 
hardly  two  months  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  came 
Ishmael  with  ten  men  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  and  murdered 
him  together  with  the  Jews  and  Chaldseans,  whom  he  had  with 
him  as  soldiers  to  do  his  bidding  and  for  his  protection.  This 
occurred,  according  to  Jer.  xli  1  sqq.,  when  Gedaliah  had  re- 
ceived them  hospitably  and  had  invited  them  to  eat  with  him. 
Ishmael  was  instigated  to  commit  this  murder  by  the  Ammon- 
itish  king  Baalis,  and  Gedaliah  had  previously  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  intended  crime  and  put  upon  his  guard  by 
Johanan,  but  had  put  no  faith  in  the  information  (Jer.  xL 
13-16).^ — Ver.  26.  After  Ishmael  had  performed  this  deed,  and 
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had  also  treacherously  murdered  a  number  of  men,  who  had 
come  to  the  temple  with  a  sacrifice  from  Sbechem,  Shiloh,  and 
Samaria,  he  took  the  Jews  who  were  at  Mi?qpah  prisoners^  with 
some  kings?  daughters  among  them,  intending  to  take  them 
over  to  the  Ammonites ;  but  as  soon  as  his  deed  became  known, 
he  was  pursued  by  Johanan  and  the  rest  of  the  military  chiefs 
and  was  overtaken  at  Oibeon,  whereupon  those  who  had  been 
led  away  by  him  went  over  to  Johanan,  so  that  he  was  only 
able  to  make  his  escape  with  eight  men  and  get  awt^  to  the 
Ammonites  (Jer.  zli  4-1 5).  Johanan  then  went  with  the  rest 
of  the  militaiy  commanders  and  the  people  whom  he  had 
brought  back  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  with  the 
intention  of  fleeing  to  Egypt  for  fear  of  the  Chaldseans;  There 
they  did  indeed  have  recourse  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  to 
inquire  of  him  the  woid  of  the  Lord ;  but  they  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  diverted  from  their  intention  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  which  he  aimoiuiced  to  them,  that  if  they  remained  in 
the  land  they  need  not  fear  anything  from  tiie  king  of  Babel, 
but  if  they  went  to  Egypt  they  should  all  perish  there  with 
sword,  hunger,  and  pestilence,  or  by  the  prediction  that  the 
Lord  would  also  deliver  Pharaoh  Hophra  into  the  hand  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlii).  They  went  to  Egypt  notwith- 
standing, taking  the  prophet  himself  with  them,  and  settled  in 
different  cities  of  Egypt,  where  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
idolatry,  and  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  away  from 
it  even  by  the  severe  judgments  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
predicted  as  sure  to  fall  upon  them  (Jer,  xliii  and  xliv.).  In 
the  verse  before  us  we  have  simply  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
eventual  result  of  the  whole  affair.  ''  Because  they  were  afiraid 
of  the  Ghaldseans/*  namely,  that  they  might  possibly  take  ven- 
geance upon  them  for  the  murder  of  the  governor. 

Vers.  27-30.  Jduncuhin  ddiwredfrom  'prison,  and  exalted  to 
royal  honours  (c£  Jer.  liL  31-34). — ^In  the  thirty-seventh  year 
after  his  deportation  Jehoiachin  was  taken  out  of  prison  by 
Evil-merodach  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  ^^^  ^f?,  in  the 
year  of  his  becoming  king,  probably  immediately  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne,  for  it  was  no  doubt  an  act  of  grace  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  (^TIK  Kfe^J,  to  lift  up  a  person's 
head,  ie.  to  release  him  from  prison  and  exalt  him  to  civil 
honours  and  dignities  (c£  Gen.  xL  13).  On  the  coincidence  of 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Jehoiachin's  imprisonment  and  the 
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commencement  of  the  reign  of  Evil-merodach  see  the  lemarks 
at  ch.  xxiv.  12.  Instead  of  the  27th  day  of  the  months  the  25th 
is  given  in  Jeremiah,  again  through  the  substitution  of  similar 
numeral  letters  (see  at  ver.  8).  JSvU-meradach :  TI^O  V^K,  EiuCK 
Mctpa>Bax  or  EvtaXfiapeDSiK  (LXX.) ;  ^iXKoapooSafU)^,  possibly  a 
copyist's  error  for  'IXfiapooBaxo^,  in  the  C^an.  PtoL,  and  in  oUier 
forms  also :  see  M.  v.  Nieb.  Gesch,  A^.  p.  42,  and  Ges.  thes,  p. 
41 ;  compounded  from  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  god  Merth 
dach  (see  at  ch.  xx.  12)  and  the  prefix  EM,  which  has  not  yet 
been  explained  with  certainty.  He  reigned  two  years,  accord- 
ing to  Berosus  in  Jos.  c  Af.  L  20,  and  the  Can.  Ptcl, ;  and 
according  to  the  verdict  of  Berosus,  irpoark^  r&v  irparfftdrmv 
opofito^  KoX  aaeXrfm ;  and  was  murdered  by  his  brother-in-law 
Neriglissor.  The  statement  in  Jos.  Ant.  x.  11,  2,  to  the  effect 
that  he  reigned  eighteen  years,  and  that  of  Alex.  Polyh.  in  Euseb. 
Chran.  arm.  i  p.  45,  that  he  reigned  twelve  years,  are  evidently 
false. — ^Ver.  28.  ''  He  spake  kindly  to  him  (c£  Jer.  xii  6),  and 
set  his  throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  who  were  with  him 
in  BabeL"  This  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  as  signifying 
that  he  assigned  him  a  loftier  throne  than  the  other  kings 
(Hitzig,  Thenius),  but  figuratively:  loco  honestiore  mm  kabwU 
(Bos.).  The  **  kings  with  him"  were  dethroned  kings,  who  were 
kept  at  the  court  like  Jehoiachin  to  add  to  its  splendour,  just 
as  Cyrus  kept  the  conquered  Croesus  by  his  side  (Herod,  i  88). 
— ^Vers.  29,  30.  '^  And  he  (Jehoiachin)  changed  his  prison  gar- 
ments," i,e.  took  them  off  and  put  other  regal  clothing  on  (g£ 
Gen.  xlL  42).  *'  And  ate  continuaUy  before  him  all  his  life," 
ie.  ate  at  the  Mng^s  table  (c£  2  Sam.  ix.  7).  Moreover  a  daily 
ration  of  food  was  supplied  to  him  by  the  king  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  retainers,  who  formed  Us  little  court  The  ^PT^I 
X*^n  of  ver.  30,  upon  which  Thenius  throws  suspicion  without 
any  reason,  refers  to  Jehoiachin  like  that  in  ver.  29  ;  for  the  his- 
torian intended  to  show  how  Jehoiachin  had  fared  from  the  day 
of  his  elevation  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  infer  from  this  with  any  certainty  that  Jehoiachin  died 
before  Evil-merodach ;  for  the  favour  shown  to  him  might  be 
continued  by  £vil-merodach's  successor.  We  cannot  make  any 
safe  conjecture  as  to  the  motives  which  induced  Evil-merodach 
to  pardon  Jehoiachin  and  confer  this  distinction  upon  him. 
The  higher  groimd  of  this  joyful  termination  of  his  imprison- 
ment lay  in  the  gracious  decree  of  God,  that  the  seed  of  David, 
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though  severely  chastised  for  its  apostasy  from  the  Loitl^  should 
not  be  utterly  rejected  (2  Sam.  vii  14,  15).  At  the  same 
time,  this  event  was  also  intended  as  a  comforting  sign  to  the 
whole  of  the  captive  people,  that  the  Lord  would  one  day  put 
an  end  to  their  banishment,  if  they  would  acknowledge  that  it 
was  a  well-merited  punishment  for  their  sins  that  they  had 
been  driven  away  from  before  His  face,  and  would  turn  again 
to  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart 


THE  END. 
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ESSRS.  CLARK  haye  much  pleasure  in  pablishing  the  fint  imie 
of  Translatioos  of  the  Writiaga  of  St.  Auausnin : 

THE    *CITY    OF    GOD/ 

In  Two  Yoluxes. 

Translated  by  the   Rev.   Marous   Dods,  M.A. 

They  beliere  this  will  prore  not  the  leaat  Talaable  of  their  Tarioos 
Seriea,  and  no  paina  will  be  apared  to  make  it  ao.  The  Editor  haa  aecured 
a  moat  competent  staff  of  Translatora,  and  eveiy  oare  is  hemg  taken  to 
aeoure  not  only  accoracy  bat  elegance. 

The  Worka  of  St.  AnonsTiMB  to  be  indaded  in  the  Series  are  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  'CiTT  OF  God*)  :^- 

Ail  the  Trsatises  in  the  Pelagian,  and  the  four  leading  Treatises 
in  the  Donatist  Comtbovebst. 

The  Treatises  againat  Faustus  the  Manichsan ;  on  Christian 
Doctrine  ;  the  TRiNrrr ;  the  Harmony  oy  the  EvANosusn ;  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Also,  the  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  Confessions,  a 
Selection  from  the  Letters,  the  Retractations,  the  Soliloquies, 
and  Selections  from  the  PRACncAL  Treatises. 

An  these  works  are  of  first-rate  importance,  and  only  a  small  proportion 
of  them  have  yet  appeared  in  an  English  dreas.  The  Sermons  and  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  having  been  already  given  by  tiie  Oxford 
Translators,  it  is  not  intended,  at  least  in  the  fiist  instance,  to  publish 
them. 

The  Series  will  include  a  Life  OF  St.  Augustine,  by  Robert  Raint, 
D.D.',  Professor  of  Church  fiibtoxy,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Series  will  probably  extend  to  Sixteen  or  Eighteen  Volumes.  Hie 
Pabliabers  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  Names  of  Subscribers  aa  early  as 
possible. 

Subscription  :  Four  Volumes  for  a  Guinea,  payable  in  advance,  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Series  (248.  when  not  paid  in  advance). 

It  ia  understood  that  Subscribers  are  bound  to  take  at  lesst  the  books  of 
the  first  two  years.  Each  Volunte  wiU  be  sold  separately  at  (on  an 
average)  H)b.  4d.  each  volume. 

The  aeoond  Issue  will  be  ready  in  a  few  montha,  and  will  probably  oom- 

5 rise : — ^The  Volume  on  the  Donatist  Controversy,  translated  by  the  Rev. 
.  R  KiKO,  Vicar  of  St  Peter's  in  the  East,  Oxford;  and  the  First 
Volume  of  the  Treatises  in  the  Pelagian  Controverst,  tranalated  by 
Rev.  Peter  Holmes,  D.D.,  Rural  Dean,  etc,  Plymouth. 

They  trust  the  Subscribers  to  the  Ante-Nicene  Librart  will  continue 
their  Subscription  to  this  Series,  and  they  hope  to  be  favoured  with  an 
early  remittance  of  the  Subscription. 
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